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GENERAL INTRODUCTION* 

TO 

‘THE LIBRARY OF LIVING PHILOSOPHERS” 

A ccording to th< Utc F. C. S. Schillcr, the greatest 
. obstacle to fruitful discussion in philosophy is “the curious 
etiquette which apparently taboos the asking oF questions about 
a philosopher’s meaning while he is alive.” The “interminable 
controversies which fill the histories of philosophy,” he goes on 
to say, “could have been ended at once by asking the living 
philosophers a few searching questions.” 

The confident optimism of this last remark undoubtedly goes 
too far. Living thinkers have often been asked “a few searching 
questions,” but their answers have not stopped “interminable 
controversies” about their real meaning. It is none the less true 
that there would be far greater clarity of understanding than is 
now often the case, if more such searching questions had been 
directed to great thinkers while they were still alive. 

This, at any rate, is the basic thought behind the present under- 
taking, The volumes of T he Library 0/ Lhhti Phitosophen can 
m no sense take the place of the major writings of great and 
original thinkers, Students who would know the philosophies of 
such men as John Dewey, George Santayana, Alfred North 
Whitehead, Benedetto Croce, G. E. Moore. Bertrand Russell, 
Ernst Cassirer, Etienne Gilson, Martin Heidegger, et a!., 
Will still need to read the writings of these men. There is no 
substitute for first-hand contact with the original thought of the 
philosopher himself. Least of all does this Library pretend to be 
such a substitute. The Library in fact will spare neither effort 
nor expense in offering to the student the best possible guide to 
the published writings of a gi\-cii thinker. We shall attempt to 

^^x Gtfur^ltUrpiycikn, forth the uivderjyjng eo««plion of lhi< 

u pgrp«ely sprinted ift c«h (•!* only v«fy minor change*). 
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meet c h is ai m by providing at th e end o I each vol u me i n our series 
a complete bibliography of the published work of the philosopher 
in question. Nor should one overlook the fact that the essays in 
each volume cannot but finally lead to this same goal. The In- 
terpretative and critical discussions of the various phases of a 
great thinker’s work and, most of all, the reply of the thinker 
himself, are bound to lead the reader to the works of the philoso> 
pher himself. 

At the same time, there is no blinking the fact that different 
experts find different ideas in the writings of the same philoso- 
pher. This is as true of the appreciative interpreter and fateful 
disciple as it is of the critical opponent. Nor can it be denied that 
such differences of reading and of interpretation on the part of 
other experts often leave the neophyte aghast before the whole 
maze of widely varying and even opposing interpretations, Who 
is right and whose interpretation shall he accept? When the doc- 
tors disagree among themselves, what is the poor student to do? 
If, finally, in desperation, he decides that all of the interpreters 
are probably wrong and that the only thing for him to do is to 
go back to the original writings of the philosopher himself and 
then make his own decision — uninfluenced (as if this were pos- 
sible! ) by the interpretation of any one else— the result is not 
that he has actually come to the meaning of the original philoso- 
pher himself, but rather that he has set up one more interpreta- 
tion, which may differ to a greater or lesser degree from the 
interpretations already ensting. It is clear that in this direction 
lies chaos, just the kind of chaos which Schiller has so graphically 

and inimitably described.* , 

It is strange that until now no way of escaping this difficulty 
has been seriously considered. It has not occurred to students ot 
philosophy that one effective way of meeting the problem at least 
partially is to put these varying interpretations and cntiqucs be- 
fore the philosopher while he is still alive and to ask him to act 
at one and the same time as both defendant and judge, it the 
world’s great living philosophers can be induced to cooperate m 

• 1„ his OP PhlI«opher, U. tkt vol-me by ^ 

litle (M«mlUan, Lom(o«. .,m). fr«- ^ ^ 
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aa enterprise whereby their own work can, at least to some ex- 
tent, be aved from becoming merely “desiccated lecture-fod- 
der,” which on the one hand “provides innocuous sustenance for 
ruminant professors,” and, on the other hand, gives an oppor- 
tunity to such ruminants and their understudies to “speculate 
afely, endlessly, and fruitlessly, about what a philosopher must 
have meant” (Schiller), they will have taken a long step toward 
making their intentions clearly comprehensible. 

With this in mind The Library of Living Philosophers ex- 
pects to publish at more or less regular intervals a volume on 
each of the greater among the world's living philosophers. In 
each case it will be the purpose of the editor of The Libraty to 
bring together in the volume the interpretations and criticisms 
of a wide range of that particular thinker's scholarly contem- 
poraries, each of whom will be given a free hand to discuss the 
specific phase of the thinker's work which has been assigned 
to him. All contributed essays will finally be submitted to the 
philosopher with whose work and thought they arc concerned, 
for his careful perusal and reply. And, although it would be 
expecting too much to imagine that the philosopher's reply will 
be able to stop all differences of interpretation and of critique, 
this should at least serve the purpose of stopping certain of the 
grosser and more general kinds of misinterpretations. If no 
further gain than this were to come from the present and 
projected volumes of this ZJbrary^ it would seem to be fully 
justified. 

In carrying out this principal purpose of the Library ^ the edi- 
tor announces that (in so far as humanly posable) each volume 
will conform to the following pattern: 

Firsts a series of expository and critical articles written by the 
leading exponents and opponents of the philosopher’s 
thought; 

Second, the reply to the critics and commentators by the philoso- 
pher himself; 

Thtrdy an intellectual autobiography of the thinker whenever 
this can be secured; in any case an authoritative and auchor- 
ixed biography; and 
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Fourth ^ ^ bibliography of the writings of the philosopher to 
provide a ready instrument to give access to his writings and 
thought. 

Future volumes in this scries will appear in as rapid succession 
as Is feasible in view of the scholarly nature of this Library. 

It is a real pleasure, finaJiy, to make grateful acknowledgment 
for the financial assistance which this projert has already received. 
Without such help the work on this Library could never have 
been undertaken. The first five volumes have been (and are 
being) made possible in large part by funds granted by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. Additional financial assistance, 
for the first and fifth volumes, came from the Alumni Founda- 
tion Fund of the College of Liberal Arts of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, for the third volume from Mr. Lessing Rosenthal of 
Chicago, and for the third, fourth and fifth volumes also by 
small grants of the Social Science Research Council of North- 
western University. To these donors the editor desires to express 
his sincere gratitude and deep appreciation, Neither the Carnegie 
Corporation nor the other donors arc, however, in any sense 
the authors, owners, publishers, or proprietors of this Library 
and they are therefore not to be understood as approving by 
virtue of their grants any of the statements made in this or in 

any preceding or succeeding volume. 

^ ^ Paul AfiTHVfc Schili^p 

Liitof 
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PREFACE 


E very scHous student of twemieih century philosophy will 
welcome the appearance of Volume V in our Library of 
Living Phflojophm. For (he name of Bertrand Russell has 
been in the forefront of philosophical discussion for more than 
forty years. His contributions to mathematical philosophy and 
symbolic logic have marked him as one of the world’s very few 
really great and seminal thinkers. And the breadth of his in- 
terests and variety of his writings have made him at the same 
time one of the most widely read and critically discussed of our 
contemporaries. 

Yet the present volume is no mere work of supererogation. 
For» although many of Mr. Russell's philosophical ideas have 
been the subject of innumerable essays, dissertations, and mono- 
graphs, they have never before been treated systematically and 
subject by subject. Still less have most previous criticisms of his 
ideas been able to elicit from Mr. Russell the careful and studied 
replies which the reader will find here in his ‘‘Reply to Criti- 
cisms” (cf.pp.fi79- 741). 

There will be many philovsphers, of course, who will not be 
satisfied with Mr. Russell’s “Reply.” Some of these will object 
to the relative brevity of the “Reply.” Others, however, will be 
dissatisfied on more “philosophical”— or is it “temperamental”? 
-founds. There is no likely way of meeting the demands of 
this latter group — unless, indeed, one join their respective camp. 

s roncems the former, the editor merely desires to say that 
^nly day before yesterday) he discovered what he believes to 
^ the major reason why Mr. Russell did not reply at greater 
ength. In conversation with the editor, Mr. Russel! intimated 
hat his greatest surprise, in the reading of the twenty-one con- 
tributed essays, had come from the discovery that “over half of 
tfteir authors had not understood” him (i.e., Russell]. This 
c amazed Mr. Russell all the more because he always thought 
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that he had been making every effort to write clearly and to 
express his ideas in the briefest posable and most direct way. In 
other words, Mr. Russell undoubtedly felt that— not having 
succeeded in making his ideas clear in the first place by his 
numerous and varied wrilmgs — it was hopeless to expect any 
better understanding for a renewed attempt in his ^^Reply,” and 
therefore useless to waste words on anything more than seemed 
absolutely called for. 

Does ihn frove that (he tnajor aim of our Library is itself 
doomed to failure^ We shall leave the answer to this question 
to our readers and reviewers. 

However, especially In view of Mr. Russell’s thus expressed 
sentiments, the editor is all the more grateful to him for his 
never failing kindness, courtesy, and helpfulness throughout the 
years of work on this volume. Needless to say, without such 
continued cooperation from Mr. Russell the present volume 
could not have materialized. 


Similar gratitude is, of course, due to the twenty-one con- 
tributors, each of whom wrote his essay for this volume at no 
small cost to himself in time and energy. The editor also desires 
CO express his appreciation and gratitude to Messrs. Lester E. 
Denonn, of New York City, and Robert S. Hartman, of Lake 
Forest) Illinois. Mr. Denonn undertook the heroic task of corn- 
pi 11 ns the bibliography of Mr. Russell’s published works i and 
Mr. Hartman was so kind as to do most of the work on the 
thankless— but for the research-scholar so exceedingly impor- 
— job of preparing the index to this volume. 

One new feature of the present volume is the ® 

one of the contributed essays in two languages. Professor Albert 
Einstein wrote his contribution in German. In view of the sig- 
nificance of his “Remarks” (as he modeslly calls '“S pap«^). 
has seemed best to publish his contribution both in the original 

German and in English translation. ^ j i-An 

When Professor Harold Chapman Bro^ mv.ted to con- 
tribute an essay to this volume, little did the editor dream tha 

he Daoer on “A Logician in the Field of Psychology” wouW be 
ProLwr Brown’s last contribution to philowphy. E*rly la^ 
fall Mr. Brown was already too ill to read and make the neces- 
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$ary corrections on the galley-proofs. On November 9, 1943, 
he passed aw'ay in his home at Stanford University, where he 
had taught for a quarter of a century, and where the editor years 
ago had the privilege of sitting at Profcsxjr Brown’s feet in 
some of the latter’s graduate seminars. We are particularly 
happy, therefore, to have his last philosophical work preserved 
here. 

Rapidly failing health and untimely death also cheated the 
readers of this volume out of an essay which was to have ap- 
peared here. Professor L. Susan Stebbing had promised several 
years ago to contribute an essay on **Russcll’s Conception of 
Philosophy** to our Russell volume. During the early summer 
of 1943 we received first a cablegram from London, saying that 
serious Illness would prevent her from fulfilling her promise. 
On September 1 1, she too passed on, bringing to a sudden end 
a career which doubtless had been that of the most noted con- 
temporary philosopher of her sex. Fortunately we were able to 
print her essay on “Moore’s Influence” in Volume IV of this 

From the beginning of this scries we knew that at some time 
we should find ourselves confronted by the fact that one of our 
great Hvirtg philosophers should be passing off the scene before 
we had the chance to finish the volume on his philosophy. We 
greatly regret to have to record the fact that this fear has al- 
ready been justified by the event. In February of this year 
(*944) Leon BrunKhvieg died at the age of seventy-five. As 
early as 1939 he had promised his cooperation in the production 
of a volume which was to have dealt with his philosophy. Con- 
sequently a volume on the philosophy of Leon Brunschvieg has 
been announced In each of our first four volumes. This unex- 
pected death of M. Brunschvieg obviously makes the carrying 
out of this promise impossible. France and the world have lost 
another great philosopher. 

^ P. A. S. 

ucpahtmei^t or PHiiotorKY 

NotTHttESmN UNimsITY 

Evanston, Ilvinois 
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ADDENDUM TO MV ‘‘REPLY TO CRITICISMS” 


1 AM glad to know that the volume concerned with me in 
Schilpp's Library of Living P/iHosop/iars is to be reprinted 
and 1 am grateful for the invitation to add a note to my “Reply 
to Critics.” My addition will have to be brief as most of my 
time Since the origiital publication has been devoted to nit at- 
tempt to keep the human race from exterminating itself. Some 
books of pure philosophy — wholly, or in large part, pure phi- 
losophy — it is true, 1 have published in the intervening period, 
notably, a Hhlory of Western Philosophy (1945), Human 
Knoivledge (1948), Human Society in Ethi<s ami Politics 
(1954), and My Philosophical Development {1959). It is 
matters contained in these books that will chiefly occupy me in 
what follows. 

The chief purpose of Human Knvxledge was to examiiie 
non -demonstrative inferences. I had said my say about demon- 
strative inferences and had become persuaded that there were 
none which could justify the broad outlines of science. Induc- 
tion, which had formerly been called upon to fulfil this role, 
proved totally ineffective when applied without other aids. I 
came to the conclusion that what are needed for the validity of 
«icntific inference are four principles generally tacitly assumed 
In reasoning about the validity of science. 1 did not maintain 
that these principles are a priori truths valid, like the principles 
of logic, in any possible universe. Nor did 1 maintain that they 
an be known by mere reflection. I regarded them as the residue 
from an analysis of actual scientific reasonings and I took, 
thrwghout, the view that science and common sense are, in 
their main outlines, true. This theory, so far as I know, pleased 
tew, but I have, so far, seen no reason to abandon it. 

Another subject which was discussed in Human Kno’xledge 
was the contt^ictioiw which have appeared in formal logic and 
0 cognate discoveries of Gddel. This is a vexatious and diffi- 

xvii 
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cult subject, and one of which the ultimate solution, I fear, will 
not be found quickly. I found a sort of solution of the contra- 
dictions which I embodied in Pr/wipia Mal/t^tnatUay but the 
solution was not one with which a logician could feel com- 
fortable. Others have found other solutions, but no one, so far, 
has found one which is w'holly satisfying. 

Not long after the appearance of I*nmipsa Mai/ifmatica, 
Code I propounded a new' difficulty. He proved that, in any 
systematic logical language, there are propositions which can 
be stated, but cannot be cither proved or disproved. This has 
l>ecn taken by many (not, I think, b>' Godel) as a fatal ob- 
jection to mathematical logic in the form which I and others 
had given to it. I have never been able to adopt this view. It is 
maintained by those who hold this view that no systematic logi- 
cal theory can be true of everything. Oddly enough, they never 
apply this opinion to elementary ever)'-day arithmetic. Until 
they do so, 1 consider that they may be ignored. 1 had always 
supposed that there arc propositions in mathematical logic 
which can be stated, but neither proved nor disproved. Tw'o of 
these had a fairly prominent place in Prhnipia 
namely, the axiom of choice and the axiom of infinity. To many 
mathematical logicians, however, the destructive influence of 
Godel’s work appears much greater than it does to me and has 
been thought to require a great restriction in the scope of 
mathematical logic. It is held by many that, before developing 
the consequences of some set of axioms, one should be able to 
prove that no contradictions arc to be found among them. I-or 
my part, I had always thought this impossible, since the num- 
ber of consequences of any given set of axioms is inlimte. My 
critics, however, consider that I was punished for /ny im- 
prudence by* actually coming upon such a contradiction, 
adhere to the view that one should make the l^st set of axioms 
that one can think of and believe in it unless and until actual 
contradictions appear. But the whole discussion is still in its 
infancy. Other puzzles have troubled mathematicians, though 
less than they should. The axiom of parallels troubled people 
from the time of Euclid to the time of Lobachewsky, a period 
of some two thousand, three hundred years. Incommensurables 
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troubled people from Pythogoras to Wcicrstrass. Perhaps 
Godel’s problem will have an equally long life. 

I come now to a more general problem — namely, the ques- 
tion of the degree of objectivity of such things as universals or 
false propositions. Several of my critics in (his volume, and 
probably a majority of philosophers elsewhere, have found 
fault with me for excessive objectivity. I agree with these 
critics in wishing to share their view, but 1 find it impossible to 
do so. Take the proposition “it is not raining,” enunciated on a 
sunny day. Can you maintain that it is only in the mind that it 
is not raining? You can, of course, adduce a number of positive 
propositions all of which imply the proposition “It is not rain- 
ing,” but none of them is equivalent to this proposition and 
none of them is known to be incompatible with it. I en- 
deavoured, at one time, to make a language in which everj'- 
thing could be said, but in which the word “not” and its 
equivalents did not occur. This attempt foundered on general 
propositions. “All men arc mortal,” for example, docs not 
obviously contain any negation, but, if you ask yourself how it 
could be proved, It could only be by counting all the men you 
knew of and then saying “Well, there are no more,” or, at any 
rate, by some procedure leading to the conclusion “there are no 
immortal men.” This procedure could only be avoided in the 
case of logical entities such as numbers. You could say, for 
example, that there arc no square numbers between fifty and 
sixty. You could then invent a word “round” and say all num- 
bers between fifty and sixty are “round.” But in empirical 
matyia we cannot know that we have enumerated all the in- 
«ividuals of some kind. Such procedures are impossible. I gave 
a number of examples of knowledge transcending experience 
m Chapter IV, Part VI, of Human Kn<yu:Udge^ and I sec no 
reason to abandon any of them. Generally, I do not think that 

e truth or falsity of a proposition depends upon its \’erifiabil- 
or the verifiability of its contradictory. I think that, if there 
were no life on earth, it would still be the same distance from 

n7vhn il! ■' ** there would be 

no xhoolboys who had to learn this fact. 

Many of the questions that we have been discussing are 
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trivial, at lca$i as compared to the continued existence of the 
human race. Since this became in jeopardy, I have lost interest 
in the kind of discusaon that has come to constitute British 
philosophy. I am sorry to leave so many questions unanswered 
and so many answers uncertain, but uncertainty is, at any rate, 
better than mistaken certainty. I have frequently experienced a 
passage from the latter to the former. This degree of success, 
at least, 1 can claim. 
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MY MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


M y mother having died when 1 wa$ two years old, 
and my father when [ was three, I was brought up in 
the house of my grandfather, Lord John Russell, afterwards 
Earl Russell. Of my parents, Lord and Lady Amberley, 1 was 
told almost nothing — so little that I vaguely sensed a dark mys- 
tery. It was not until 1 was twenty- one that 1 came to know the 
main outlines of my parents* lives and opinions. I then found, 
with a sense of bewilderment, that I had gone through almost 
exactly the same mental and emotional development as my 
father had. 

It was expected of my father chat he should take to a po- 
litical career, which was traditional in the Russell family. He 
was willing, and was for a short time in Parliament ( J 867-C8) ; 
but he had not the temperament or the opinions that would have 
made political success possible. Ac the age of twenty -one he 
decided that he was not a Christian, and refused to go to Church 
on Christmas Day. He became a disciple, and afterwards a 
friend, of John Stuart Mill, who, as I discovered some years 
^go, was (so far as is possible in a non-religious sense) my god- 
father, My parents accepted Mill's opinions, not only such as 
were comparatively popular, but also those that still shocked 
^blic sentiment, such as women’s suffrage and birth control. 
During the general election of 1868, at which my father was a 
candidate, it was discovered that, at a private meeting of a small 

hiTth control was a matter for the 
profession to conader. This let loose a campaign of 
vihhcation and slander. A Catholic Bishop declared that he 
'"fan'icidei he was called in print a “filthy foul- 
ttJouthed rakej” on election day, cartoons were exhibited accas- 
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ing him of immorality, altering his name Xo Vice-count Am- 
berJey,” and accusing him of advocating “The French and 
American system.’** By these means he was defeated. The stu- 
dent of comparative sociology may be interested In the similari- 
ties between rural England in l868 and urban New York in 
1940. The available documents are collected in The Amherley 
Pafers, by my wife and myself. As the reader of this book will 
see, my father was shy, studious, and ultra- conscientious — per- 
haps a prig, but the very opposite of a rake. 

My father did not give up hope of returning to politics, but 
never obtained another constituency, and devoted himself to 
writing a big book, Analysis 0/ Religious Beliefs which was pub- 
lished after his death. He could not, in any case, have succeeded 
in politics, because of his very eKceptional intellectual integrity; 
he was always willing to admit the weak points on his own side 
and the strong points on that of his opponents. Moreover his 
health was always bad, and he suffered from a consequent lack 
of physical vigour. 

My mother shared my father's opinions, and shocked the 
’sixties by addressing meetings in favour of equality for women. 
She refused to use the phrase “women’s rights,” because, as a 
good utiliurian, she rejected the doctrine of natural rights. 

My father wished my brother and me to be brought up as 
free thinkers, and appointed two free thinkers as our guardians. 
The Court of Chancery, however, at the request of my grand- 
parents, set aside the will, and I enjoyed the benefits of a Chris- 
tian upbringing. 

In 1876, when after my father’s death, I was brought to the 
house of my grandparents, my grandfather was eighty-three 
and had become very feeble. I remember him sometimes being 
wheeled about out-of-doors in a bath-chair, somctirncs in h« 
room reading Hansard (the official report of debates jn Parlia- 
ment). He was invariably kind to me, and seemed never to 
object to childish noise. But he was too old to influence me di- 
rectly. He died in 1878, and my knowledge of him came 

' My pintitiy when io Anxjici, had weh eipetimcnt* ihe 

community. They were therefore «ewrd of etiemptlof to eorrupl the pv y 

Fnplish family life by Inirodocinr »»n-Eng1ish tranMtlainic vwta. 
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through his widow, my grandmother, who revered his memory. 
She was a more powerful influence upon my general outlook 
than any one else, although, from adolescence onward, 1 dis- 
agreed with very many of her opinions. 

My grandmother was a Scotch Presbyterian, of the border 
family of the Elliots. Her maternal grandfather suffered ob- 
loquy for declaring, on the basis of the thickness of the lava on 
the slopes of Etna, that the world must have been created be- 
fore B.c. 4004. One of her great-grandfathers was Robertson, 
the historian of Charles V. 

She was a Puritan, with the moral rigidity of the Covenanters, 
despising comfort, indifferent to food, hating wine, and re- 
^rding tobacco as sinful. Although she had lived her whole 
life in the great world until my grandfather's retirement in 
J86d, she was completely unworldly. She had that indifference 
to money which is only possible to those who have always had 
enough of it. She wished her children and grandchildren to live 
usc^l and virtuous lives, but had no desire that they should 
achieve what others would regard as success, or that they should 
marry '‘well.” She had the Protestant belief in private judg- 
ment and the supremacy of the individual conscience. On my 
t^lfth birthday she gave me a Bible (which I still possess), 
a^ wrote her favourite texts on the fly-leaf One of them was 
T^hou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil;” another, “Be 
^rong, and of a good courage; be not afraid, neither be Thou 
ismayed; for the Lord Thy God is with thee whithersoever 
thog gocst.” These texts have profoundly influenced my life, 
and stilj seemed to retain some meaning after 1 had ceased to 
Wieve m God. 


At the age of seventy, my grandmother became a Unitarian ; 
!! '!'* “'"V'"!*’ Home Rule for Ireland, and 

* * y?,®, Members of Parliament, who were be- 

■ng publicly accused of complicity in murder. This shocked peo- 
ple more than now seems imaginable. She was passionately op- 
to imperialism, and taught me to think ill of the Afghan 
Zulu wars, which occured when 1 was about seven. Con- 

Mr. Gladstone, whom she admired. 1 remember an 
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argument 1 had with my German governess, who said that the 
English, having once gone into Egypt* would never come out, 
whatever they might promise, whereas I maintained, with much 
patriotic passion, that the English never broke promises. That 
was sixty years ago, and they are there still. 

My grandfather, seen through the eyes of his widow, made 
it seem imperative and natural to do something important for 
the good of mankind. I was told of his introducing the Reform 
Bill in 1832. Shortly before he died, a delegation of eminent 
nonconformists assembled to cheer him, and I was told that 
fifty years earlier he had been one of the leaders in removing 
their political disabilities. In his sitting-room there was a statue 
of Italy, presented to my grandfather by the Italian Govern- 
ment, with an inscription: “A Lord John Russell, L^ltalia 
Riconoscentcj*^ I naturally wished to know what this meant, 
and learnt, in consequence, the whole saga of Garibaldi and 
Italian unity. Such things stimulated my a motion to live to 


some purpose. 

My grandfather’s library, which became my schoolroom, 
stimulated me in a different way. There were books of history, 
some of them very old; I remember in particular a sixteenth- 
century Guicciardini. There were three huge folio volumes 
called VArt de verifier Us dates. They were too heavy for me 
to move, and I speculated as to their contents; 1 imagined 
something like the tables for finding Easter in the Prayer- 
Book. At last 1 became old enough to lift one of the 
out of the shelf, and 1 found, to my disgust, that the only ‘ art 
involved was that of looking up the date in the book. Then there 
were The Annals of Ireland by the Four Masters, in which 1 
read about the men who went to Ireland before the Flood an 
were drowned in it; I wondered how the Four Masters k^w 
about them, and read no further. There were also more orti- 
nary books, such as Machiavelli and Gibbon and Swift, and a 
book in four volumes that I never opened: The Works of «- 
drevs Marvell Esq. M. P. It was not till I grew up that 1 
discovered Marvell was a poet rather than a politician. I was 
not supposed to read any of these books; otherwise I shouW 
probably not have read any of them. The net resu 0 
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was to stimulate my interest in history. No doubt my interest was 
increased by the fact that my family had been prominent in 
English history since the early sixteenth century. I was taught 
English history as the record of a struggle against the King for 
constitutional liberty. William Lord Russell, who was executed 
under Charles II, was held up for special admiration, and the 
inference was encouraged that rebellion is often praiseworthy. 

A great event in my life, at the age of eleven, was the be- 
ginning of Euclid, which was still the accepted textbook of 
geometry. When 1 had got over my disappointment in finding 
that he began with axioms, which had to be accepted without 
proof, I found great delight in him. Throughout the rest of 
my boyhood, mathematics absorbed a very large part of my 
interest. This interest was complex: partly mere pleasure in dis- 
covering that 1 possessed a certain kind of skill, partly delight 
In the power of deductive reasoning, partly the rest fulness of 
mathematical certainty; but more than any of these (while I 
was still a boy) the belief that nature operates according to 
mathematical laws, and that human actions, like planetary mo- 
tions, could be calculated if we had sufficient skill. By the time 1 
was fifteen, I had arrived at a theory very similar to that of the 
Cartesians. The movements of living bodies, 1 felt convinced, 
were wholly regulated by the laws of dynamics; therefore free 
Will must be an illusion. But, since I accepted consciousness as 
an indubitable datum, 1 could not accept materialism, though 1 
ad a certain hankering after it on account of its intellectual 
«mplicity and its rejection of "nonsense.” 1 still believed in 
I / First-Cause argument seemed irrefutable. 

ntil I went to Cambridge at the age of eighteen, my life was 
very binary one. I was brought up at home, by German 
p^rman and Swss governesses, and finally by English 
OR, I saw little of other children, and when I did they were 
0 important to me. At fourteen or fifteen I became passion- 
religion, and set to work to examine suc- 
For a / ^I'g'imcnts for free will, immortality, and God. 
talv ^ agnostic tutor with whom I could 

bcfaii«- problems, but he was sent away, presumably 

e was thought to be undermining my faith. Except 
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during these months, 1 kept my thoughts to myself, writing 
them out in a journaJ in Greek letters to prevent others from 
reading them. 1 was suffering the unhappiness natural to lonely 
adolescence, and I attributed my unhappiness to loss of re- 
ligious belief. For three years 1 thought about religion, with a 
determination not to let my thoughts be influenced by my de- 
sires. I discarded first free will, then immortality j 1 believed 
in God until 1 was just eighteen, when I found in Mil?s Aufo- 
MoirapAy the sentence: “My father taught me that the ques- 
tion ‘Who made meV cannot be answered, since it immediately 
suggests the further question ‘Who made GodV” In that mo- 
ment I dedded that the First-Cause argument is fallacious. 

During these yean I read widely, but as my reading was not 
directed, much of it was futile. I read much bad poetry, espe- 
cially Tennyson and Byron; at last, at the age of seventeen, 1 
came upon Shelley, whom no one had told me about. He re- 
mained for many years the man I loved most among great men 
of the past. 1 read a great deal of Carlyle, and admired Past and 
Presmt, but not Sartor Resartus. “The Everlasting Yea” 
seemed to me sentimental nonsense. The man with whom I most 
nearly agreed was Mill. His Political Economy, Liberty, and 
Subjection of Women influenced me profoundly. I made elab- 
orate notes on the whole of his Logic, but could not accept his 
theory that mathematical propositions are empirical gencraliM- 
tions, though I did not know what else they could be. 

All this was before 1 went to Cambridge. Except during the 
three months when I had the agnostic tutor mentioned above, I 
found no one to speak to about my thoughts. At home I con- 
cealed my religious doubts. Once I said that 1 was a utilitarian, 
but was met with such a blast of ridicule that 1 never again 
spoke of my opinions at home. 

Cambridge opened to me a new world of infinite dchght. 
For the first time I found that, when I uttered my thoughts, 
they seemed to be accepted as worth considering, Whitehead, 
who had examined me for entrance scholarships, had mentioned 
me to various pcof ie a year or two senior to me, with the r«un 
that within a week I met a number who became my lite-loog 
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Friends. Whitehead, who was aJready a Fellow and Lecturer, 
was amazingly kind, but was too much my senior to be a close 
personal friend until some years later. I found a group of con- 
temporaries, who were able, rather earnest, hard-working, but 
interested in many things outside their academic work — poetry, 
philosophy, politics, ethics, indeed the whole world of mental 
adventure. We used to stay up discussing till very late on 
Saturday nights, meet for a late breakfast on Sunday, and then 
go for an all-day walk. Able young men had not yet adopted 
the pose of cynical superiority which came in some years later, 
and was first made fashionable in Cambridge by Lytton Stra- 
chey. The world seemed hopeful and solid; we all felt con- 
vinced that nineteenth-century progress would conti/iue, and 
that we ourselves should be able to contribute something of 
Value. For those who have been young since 1914 it must be 
difficult to imagine the happiness of those days. 


Among my friends at Cambridge were McTaggart, the 
Hegelian philosopher; Lowes Dickinson, whose gentle charm 
fwdc him loved by all who knew him; Charles Sanger, a bril- 
liant mathematician at College, afterwards a barrister, known 
in legal circles as the editor of Jarman on Wills; two brothers, 
Crompton and Theodore Llewelyn Dasnes, sons of a Broad 
Church clergyman most widely known as one of “Davies and 
Vaughan,” who translated Plato’s R^puUic. These two brothers 
were the youngest and ablest of a family of seven, all remark- 
ably able; they had also a quite unusual capacity for friendship, 
a ^ep desire to be of use to the world, and unrivalled wit! 
Thco^r^ the younger of the two, was still in the earlier stages 
of a brilliant career in the government service when he was 
QTOWned in a bathing accident. 1 have never known any two 
men so deeply loved by so many friends. Among those of whom 

L'Z *" 1 ^ Trevelyan, great-nephews 

f Macaulay. Of these the oldest became a Labour politician 
an resided from the Labour Government because it was not 
swtiaently socialistic; the second became a poet and published 
among other things, an admirable translation of Lucretius- the 
tftird, George, achieved feme as an historian. Somewhat junior 
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to me was G. E. Moore, who later had a great influence upon 
my philosophy. 

The set in which I lived was very much influenced by Mc- 
Taggart, whose wit recommended his Hegelian philosophy. He 
taught me to consider British empiricism “crude,” and I was 
willing to believe that Hegel (and in a lesser degree Kant) had 
a profundity not to be found in Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, or 
in my former pope. Mill. My first three years at Cambndge, I 
was too busy with mathematics to read Kant or Hegel, but m 
my fourth year I concentrated on philosophy. My teachers were 
Henry Sidgwick. James Ward, and G. F. Stout. Sidgwick repre- 
sented the British point of view, which 1 believed myself to have 
seen through ; 1 therefore thought less of him at that time wan 
I did later. Ward, for whom I had a very great personal affec- 
tion, set forth a Kantian system, and introduced me to Utw 
and Sigwart, Stout, at that time, thought very highly of Brtd- 
leyi when Aj^earaw and Reality was published, he said it 
had done as much as is humanly possible in ontolo^. He and 
McTaggart between them caused me to become a Hegelian; 1 
remember the precise moment, one day in 1894, » 1 
ine ilong Trinity Lane, when I saw in a flash (or thought 1 
saw) that the ontologial argument is valid. I had gone out to 
buy a tin of tobacco; on my way back, I suddenly threw it up 
in the air, and exclaimed as I caught it: "Great Scott, the onto- 
logical argument is sound." I read Bradley at this time with 
avidity, and admired him more than any other recent philoso- 

pher. 


After leaving Ombridge in 1894, I sp*"' » ^ 

time in foreign countries. For some months in 1894, 1 
honorary attache at the British Embassy in P*"*/*'"* * 
to copy out long dispatches attempting to persuade he F n J 
Government that a lobster is not a fish, .0 which the Fr^^h 
Government would reply that it was a fish in 17 3 i 
of the Treaty of Utrecht. I had no desire for a diplomatic 
career, and left the Embassy in December, 1894- I 
ried. and spent most of 1 89S i" Berlin, studying 
German S^al Democracy. The Ambassador’s wife being a 
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cousin of mine, my wife and I were invited to dinner at the 
Embassy^ but she mentioned that we had gone to a Socialist 
meeting, and after this the Embassy closed its doors to us. My 
wife was a Philadelphia Quaker, and in 1896 we spent three 
months in America. The first place wc visited was Walt Whit- 
man’s house in Camden, N.J.^ she had known him well, and 1 
greatly admired him. These travels were useful in curing me of 
a certain Cambridge provincialism; in particular, 1 came to 
know the work of Weierstrass, whom my Cambridge teachers 
had never mentioned. After these travels, wc settled down in a 
workman's cottage in Sussex, to which we added a fairly large 
work-room. I had at that time enough money to live simply 
without earning, and I was therefore able to devote all my time 
to philosophy and mathematics, except the evenings, when we 
read history aloud. 

In the years from 1894 to 1898, 1 believed in the possibility 
of proving by metaphysics various things about the universe that 
religious feeling made me think important. I decided that, if 1 
had sufficient ability, I would devote my life to philosophy. My 
fellowship dissertation, on the foundations of geometry, was 
praised by Ward and Whitehead; if it had not been, 1 should 
have taken up economics, at which I had been working in Berlin. 
I remember a spring morning when I walked in the Ticrgartcn, 
and planned to write a series of books in the philosophy of the 
sciences, Rowing gradually more concrete as 1 passed from 
n^thcmatics to biology; 1 thought I would also write a series 
or boob on social and political questions, growing gradually 
more abstract. At last 1 would achieve a Hegelian synthesis in 
an ei^clopaedic work dealing equally with theory and prac- 
tice. The Khcme was inspired by Hegel, and yet something of 
It survived the change in my philosophy. The moment had had 
a certain importance: I can still, in memory, feel the squelching 
ot melting snow beneath my feet, and smell the damp earth 
that promised the end of winter. 

Dunng 1 898, various things caused me to abandon both Kant 

still in'* 'bought, as 1 

nnn ° ^ mathematics is muddle-headed 

nonsense. I ame to disbelieve Bradley’s arguments against re- 
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lationi, and to distrust the logical bases of monism. 1 disliked 
the subjectivity of the “Transcendental Aesthetic.” But these 
motives would have operated more slowly than they did, but 
for the influence of G. E. Moore. He also had had a Hegelian 
period, but it was briefer than mine. He took the lead in rebel- 
lion, and 1 followed, with a sense of emancipation. Bradley 
argued that everything common sense believes in is mere ap- 
pearance i we reverted to the opposite extreme, and thought that 
ev^thmg is real that common sense, uninfluenced by philos- 
ophy or theology, supposes real. With a sense of escaping from 
prison, wc allow^ ourselves to think that grass is green, that 
the sun and stars would exist if no one was aware of them, and 
also that there is a pluralistic timeless world of Platonic ideas. 
The world, which had been thin and logical, suddenly became 
rich and varied and solid. Mathematics could be quite true, and 
not merely a stage in dialectic. Something of this point of view 
appeared in my Philosophy of Leibniz. This book owed its 
origin to chance. McTaggart, who would, in the normal course, 
have lectured on Leibniz at Cambridge in wished to visit 
his family in New Zealand, and 1 was asked to take his place 
for this course. For me, the accident was a fortunate one. 

The most important year in my intellectual life was the year 
*900, and the most important event in this year was my visit 
to the International Congress of Philosophy in Pans. Ever 
since I had begun Euclid at the age of eleven, I had been 
troubled about the foundations of mathematics j when, later, 1 
came to read philosophy, 1 found Kant and the empiricists 
equally unsatisfactory. 1 did not like the synthetic but 

yet arithmetic did not seem to consist of empincal generaliza- 
tions. In Paris in 1900, 1 was impressed by the fact that, in all 
dlKussions, Peano and his pupils had a precision which was not 
possessed by others. I therefore asked him to give me his works, 
which he did. As soon as 1 had mastered his notation, 1 saw 

that it extended the region of mathematical precision backward 
towards regions which had been given over to philosoph.al 
vagueness. Basing myself on him, I invented ^ ^ 
relations. Whitehead, fortunately, agreed as to the 
of the method, and in a very short time we worked out together 
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such nutters as the definitions of series, cardinals, and ordinals, 
and the reduction of arithmetic to logic. For nearly a year, we 
had a rapid series of quick successes. Much of the work had 
already ^en done by Frege, but at first we did not know this. 
The work that ultimately became my contribution to Prindpia 
Maihemaiua presented itself to me, at first, as a parenthesis in 
the refutation of Kant. 

In June 1901, this period of honeymoon delight came to an 
end. Cantor had a proof that there is no greatest cardinal} in 
applying this proof to the universal class, I was led to the con- 
tradiction about classes that are not members of themselves. It 


soon became clear that this is only one of an infinite class of 
contradictions. 1 wrote to Frege, who replied with the utmost 
gravity that '‘dia ArUhmeiik ist ins Schwankfin geratan/* At 
fiRt, I hoped the matter was trivial and could be easily cleared 
upj but early hopes were succeeded by something very near to 
despair. Throughout 1903 and 1904^ 1 pursued will-o’-the 
^sps and made no progress. At last, in the spring of 1905, a 
different problem, which proved soluble, gave the first glimmer 
of hope. The problem was that of descriptions, and its solution 
suggested a new technique. 

Scholastic realism was a metaphysial theory, but every meta- 
phyual theory has a tcchnlal counterpart. I had been a realist 
;n the scholastic or Platonic sensej I had thought that cardinal 
integers, for instance, have a timeless being. When integers 
were to classes of classes, this being was transferred to 

Classes, Mcinong, whose work interested me, applied the argu- 
ment$ of realism to descriptive phrases. Everyone agrees that 
the golden mountain does not east" is a true proposition. But 

. “'*** tnountain,” and if this 

ubjen dd not deagnate some object, the proposition would 

S, !i Meinong inferred that there is a golden 

He ew ’* » mountain, but does not exist, 

but do« the eastern golden mountain is existent, 

the of being Jed me to 

S 0? w« was of importance in this 

ty was the discovery that, m analysing a significant sen- 
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cence, one must not assume that each separate word or phrase 
has significance on its own account. “The golden mountain” can 
be part of a significant sentence, but is not significant in isolation. 
It soon appeared that class-symbols could be treated like de- 
scriptions, i.c., as non -significant parts of significant sentences. 
This made it posable to see, in a general way, how a solution 
of the contradictions might be possible. The particular solution 
offered In Principid Mdihenuitka had various defects, but at any 
rate it showed that the logician is not presented with a complete 
impme. 

The theory of descriptions, and the attempt to solve the con- 
tradictions, had led me to pay attention to the problem of mean- 
ing and significance. The definition of “meaning” as applied to 
words and “significance” as applied to sentences is a complex 
problem, which I tried to deal with in Tht Analysis of Mind 
(l9ai) and An Inquiry into Meanini and Truth (l940)* It is 
a problem that takes one into psychology and even physiology. 
The more I have thought about It, the less convinced 1 have 
become of the complete independence of logic. Seeing that logic 
is a much more advanced and exact science than psychology, it 
is clearly desirable, as far as poswble, to delimit the problems 
that can be dealt with by logical methods. It is here that I have 


found Occam’s razor useful. 

Occam’s razor, in its original form, was metaphysical: it was 
a principle of parsimony as regards “entities.” I still thought of 
it in this way while Prtndfia Mathttnaika was being written. 
In Plato, cardinal integers are timeless entities j they are equally 
so in Frege’s Grundgesetza dor Aritkmeiik. The definition ot 
cardinals as classes of classes, and the discovery that class- 
symbols could be “incomplete symbols,” persuaded me that 
cardinals as entities are unnecessary. But what had really been 
demonstrated was something quite Independent of metaphysics, 
which is best suted in terms of “minimum vocabularies. I mean 
by a “minimum vocabulary” one in which no word can be re- 
fined in terms of the others. All definitions are theoretical^ 
superfluous, and therefore the whole of any science can 
expressed by means of a minimum vocabulary for that science. 
Peano reduced the special vocabulary of arithmetic to three 
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terms; Frege and Prinetpia Math^matka maintained that even 
these are unnecessary, and that a minimum vocabulary for 
mathematics is the same as for logic. This problem is a purely 
technical one, and is capable of a precise solution. 

There is need, however, of great caution in drawing infer- 
ences from minimum vocabularies. In the first place, there arc 
usually, if not always, a number of different minimum vocabu- 
laries for a given subject-matter; for example, in the theory of 
truth-functions we may take “not-p or not-^’^ or *‘not-p and 
not-^^' as undefined, and there is no reason to prefer one choice 
Co the other. Then again there is often a question as to whether 
what seems to be a definition is not really an empirical propo- 
sition. Suppose, for instance, I define ‘‘red” as “those visual 
sensations which are caused by wave-lengths of such and such a 
range of frequencies.’’ If we take this as what the word “red” 
means, no proposition containing the word can have been known 
before the undulatory theory of light was known and wave- 
lengths could be measured; and yet the word “red” was used 
before these discoveries had been made. This makes it clear that 
in all every-day statements containing the word “red” this word 
does not have the meaning assigned to it in the above definition. 
Consider the question: “Can everything that we know about 
colours be known to a blind man?” With the above definition, 
the answer is yes; with a definition derived from cvcry-day 
experience, the answer is no. This problem shows how the new 
l^c, like the Aristotelian, can lead to a narrow scholasticism. 

Nevertheless, there is one kind of inference which, I think, 
can be drawn from the study of minimum vocabularies. Take, 
as one of the most important examples, the traditional problem 
or universals. It seems fairly certain that no vocabulary can 
•spense wholly with words that are more or less of the sort 
ca cd “universals.” These words, it is true, need never occur 
as nouw; they may occur only as adjectives or verbs. Probably 
We could be content with one such word, the word “similar,” 
and wo should never need the word “similarity.” But the fact 

"similar” indicates some fact about the 
world, and not only about language. What fact it indicates about 
the world, I do not know. 
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Another illustration of the uses of minimum vocabularies is 
as regards historical events. To express history, we must have a 
means of speaking of something which has only happened once, 
like the death of Caesar. An undue absorption in logic, which 
is not concerned with history, may cause this need to be over- 
looked. Spatio-temporal relativity has made it more difficult to 
satisfy this need than it was in a Newtonian universe, where 
points and instants supplied particularity. 

Thus, broadly speaking, minimum vocabularies arc more in- 
structive when they show a certain kind of term to be indispen- 
sable than when they show the opposite. 

In some respects, my published work, outside mathematical 
logic, does not at all completely represent my beliefs or my 
general outlook. Theory of knowledge, with which I have been 
largely concerned, has a certain essential subjectivity i it asks 
«how do / know what I know?” and starts inevitably from per- 
sonal experience. Its data arc egocentric, and so arc the tzrhcr 
stages of its argumentation, I have not, so far, got beyond the 
earlier stages, and have therefore seemed more subjcttivc m 
outlook than in fact I am. I am not a solipsist, nor an idealist ^ 

1 believe (though without good grounds) in the world of phys- 
ics as well as in the world of psychology. But it seems clear that 
whatever is not experienced must, if known, be known by in- 
ference. 1 find that the fear of solipsism has prevented philos- 
ophers from facing this problem, and that cither the necessary 
principles of inference have been left vague, or else the distinc 
tion between what is known by expcneocc and what is known 
by inference has been denied. If 1 ever have 'he Insure to 
undertake another serious investigation of a philosophical prob- 
lem. I shall attempt to analyse the inferences from 
to the world of physics, assuming them capable “I 
seeking to discover what principles of inference, if twe, would 
make fhem valid. Whether these prinaples, when 
are accepted as true, is a matter of tempentment; what should 
not be a matter of temperament should be the proof that ac- 
ceptance of them is necessary if solipsism is to lx rejected. 

I come now to what 1 have attempted to do m connec ion 
with social questions. I grew up in an atmosphere of politics, 
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and was expected by my ciders to take up a political career. 
Philosophy, however, interested me more than politics, and 
when it appeared that I had some aptitude for it, I decided to 
make it my main work. This pained my grandmother, who 
alluded to my investigation of the foundations of geometry as 
“the life you have been leading,” and said in shocked tones: “O 
Bertie, I hear you are writing Another book.” My political in- 
terests, though secondary, nevertheless, remained very strong. 
In 1S95, when in Berlin, I made a study of German Social 
Democracy, which I liked as being opposed to the Kaiser, and 
disliked as (at that time) embodying Marxist orthodoxy. For a 
time, under the influence of Sidney Webb, I became an im- 
perialist, and even supported the Boer War. This point of view, 
however, 1 abandoned completely in 1901; from that time 
onwards, 1 felt an intense dislike of the use of force in human 
relations, though I always admitted that it is sometimes neces- 
sary. When Joseph Chamberlain, in 1903, turned against free 
trade, I wrote and spoke against him, my objections to his pro- 
posals being those of an internationalist. 1 took an active part 
in the agitation for Women’s Suffrage. In t9iO, Principu 
Mathetnatka being practically finished, 1 wished to stand for 
Parliament, and should have done so if the Selection Committee 
had not been shocked to discover that 1 was a free thinker. 

The first world war gave a new direction to my interests. The 
war, and the problem of preventing future wars, absorbed me, 
and the books that 1 wrote on this and cognate subjects caused 
me to become known to a wider public. During the war I had 
hoped that the peace would embody a rational determination to 
avoid future great warsj this hope was destroyed by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Many of my friends saw hope in Soviet Russia, 
but when 1 went there in 1920 I found nothing that I could like 
or admire. I was then invited to China, where I spent nearly a 
year. I loved the Chinese, but it was obvious that the resistance 
to hostile militarisms must destroy much of what was best in 
their dviliaation. They seemed to have no alternative except 
to be conquered or to adopt many of the vices of their enemies. 
But China did one thing for me that the East is apt to do for 
uropeans who study it ^th senutive sympathy: it taught me 
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to think in long stretches of time, &nd not to be reduced to 
despair by the badness of the present. Throughout the increas- 
ing gloom of the past twenty years, this habit has helped to 
make the world less unendurable than It would otherwise have 
been. 

In the years after my return from China, the birth of my two 
older children caused me to become Interested in early edua- 
lion, to which, for some time, I devoted most of my energy. I 
have been supposed to be an advocate of complete liberty in 
schools, but this, like the view that I am an anarchist, is a mis- 
take. I think a certain amount of force is indispensable, in edu- 
cation as in government; but I also think that methods can be 
found which will greatly diminish the necessary amount of 
force. This problem has both political and private aspects. As a 
rule, children or adults who are happy are likely to have fewer 
destructive passions, and therefore to need less restraint, than 
those who are unhappy. But 1 do not think that children can be 
made happy by being deprived of guidance, nor do I think that 
a sense of social obligation can be fostered if complete idleness 
is permitted. The question of discipline in childhood, like all 
other practical questions, is one of degree. Profound unhappi- 
ness and instinctive frustration is apt to produce a deep grudge 
against the world, issuing, sometimes by a very roundabout road, 
in cruelty and violence. The psychological and social problems 
involved first occupied my attention during the war of 1914-18; 
I was especially struck by the fact that, at first, most people 
seemed to enjoy the war. Clearly this was due to a variety of 
social ills, some of which were educational. But while individ- 
ual parents can do much for their individual children, large- 
scale educational reform must depend upon the state, and there- 
fore upon prior political and economic reforms. The world, 
however, was moving more and more In the direction of war 
and dictatorship, and I saw nothing useful that I could do in 
practical matters. I therefore increasingly reverted to philoso- 
phy, and to history in relation to ideas. 

History has always interested me more than anything else 
except philosophy and mathematics. I have never been able to 
accept any general schema of historical development, such as 
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that of Hcgcl or that of Marx. Nevertheless, genera) trends can 
be studied, and the study is profitable in relation to the present. 
I found much help in understanding the nineteenth century 
from studying the effect of liberal ideas in the period from 1814 
to X914.* The two types of liberalism, the rational and the ro* 
mantle, represented by Bentham and Rousseau respectively, 
have continued, ever since, (heir relations of alternate alliance 
and conflict. 

The relation of philosophy to social conditions has usually 
been ignored by professional philosophers. Marxists are inter- 
ested in philosophy as an but do not recognize it as a 

causs. Yet plainly every important philosophy is both. Plato is 
in part an effect of the victory of Sparta in the Peloponnesian 
war, and is also in part among the causes of Christian theology. 
To treat him only in the former aspect is to make the growth of 
(he medieval church inexplicable. 1 am at present writing a 
history of western philosophy from Thales to the present day, 
in which every important system is treated equally as an effect 
and as a cause of social conditions. 

My intellectual journeys have been, In some respects, dis- 
appointing. When I was young I hoped to find religious satis- 
faction in philosophy j even after I had abandoned Hegel, the 
eternal Platonic world gave me something non-human to ad- 
mire. I thought of mathematics with reverence, and suffered 
when Wittgenstein led me to regard it as nothing but tautolo- 
gies. I have always ardently desired to find some justifiation 
for the emotions Inspired by certain things that seemed to stand 
outside human life and to deserve feelings of awe. I am thinking 
in part of very obvious things, such as the starry heavens and 2 
stormy sea on a rocky coast; in part of the vastness of the scien- 
tific universe, both in space and time, as compared to the life 
of mankind ; in part of the edifice of impersonal truth, especially 
truth which, like that of mathematics, docs not merely describe 
the world that happens to cast. Those who attempt to make a 
religion of humanism, which recognizes nothing greater than 
man, do not satisfy my emotions. And yet I am unable to bc- 
wve that, in the world as known, there is anything that 1 can 
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valuo outside human beings, and, to a much Jesser extent, ani- 
mals. Not the starry heavens, but their effects on human per- 
cipients, have excellence; to admire the universe (or its »ze is 
sl?vi$h and absurd; impersonal non-human truth appears to be 
a delusion. And so my intellect goes with the humanists, though 
my emotions violently rebel. In this respect, the ‘‘consolations 
of philosophy” arc not for me. 

In more purely intellectual ways, on the contrary, 1 have 
found as much satisfaction in philosophy as any one could ra- 
sonably have expected. Many matters which, when I was young, 
baffled me by the vagueness of all that had been said about them, 
are now amenable to an exact technique, which makes possible 
the kind of progress that is customary in science. Where definite 
knowledge is unattainable, it is sometimes possible to prove that 
it is unattainable, and it is usually posable to formulate a variety 
of exact hypotheses, all compatible with the existing evidence. 
Those philosophers who have adopted the methods derived 
from logical analysis can argue with each other, not in the old 
aimless way, but cooperatively, so that both sides can concur as 
to the outcome. All this is new during my lifetime; the pioneer 
was Frege, but he remained solitary until his old age. This ex- 
tension of the sphere of reason to new provinces is something 
that I value very highly. Philosophic rationality may be choked 
in the shocks of war and the welter of new persecuting supersti- 
tions, but one may hope that it will not be lost utterly or for 
more than a few centuries. In this respect, my philosophic life 
has been a happy one. 
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I T i$ (he plan of (his book (o open discussions between a 
philosopher and his critics^ benevolent or otherwisej for the 
purpose of creating an opportunity to clarify opinions and cor- 
rect misinterpretations. I must confess that this program, 
welcome as it appears in many other cases, makes it somewhat 
difficult for me to contribute to the present volume. Bertrand 
Russell distinguishes himself from many other philosophers 
by the clarity with which he has always presented his ideas. An 
attempt to further clarification, (herefore, seems to be out of 
place, and should be reserved for other sorts of philosophy. 
There are philosophies, indeed, which were so vaguely stated 
that every school of philosophy was able to give them interpre- 
tations corresponding to its own siews. Many a philosopher 
derives his significance from the obscurity of his exposition 
rather than from the weight of his ideas; and I should like to 
Wieve that such ideas would have lost their persuasive power 
had they been formulated more precisely and coherently. 
Bcrtr^d Russell is certainly not a philosopher of this sort. He 
constitutes a fortunate example lowing that a philosopher 
may owe his suae» to clarity and cogency, to painstaking analy- 
sis and the renunciation of the mysterious language of oracles. 
U seems thwfore scarcely necessary to provide for a second 
wition of his philosophy enlightened for the use of posterity 
by the cntiasm of opponents. What makes the present writer 
even more unsuitable for such a purpose is the fact that he docs 
not even feel himself an opponent, that he agrees very much 
with most of the fundamental views of Bertrand Russell, to 
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whom he is deeply grateful for the instruction and enlighten- 
ment which he has always gathered from Russell’s books. 

In order that this essay may ser%'c the genera! purpose of the 
present volume 1 shall therefore try to follow another plan. 
1 shall attempt to summarize the contributions which Russell 
has made to modern logic, hoping that Mr. Russell will cor- 
rect my summary wherever it is incomplete or where the 
emphasis is on the wrong point. 1 hope, in addition, that Mr. 
Russell will answer some questions as to the genesis of his ideas 
and thus give us some valuable information concerning the his- 
tory of modern logic. Finally I am optimistic enough to assume 
that at least on some points there will remain a diversity of 
opinion which may supply the reader with the most coveted 
fruit on the tree of philosophy; a philosophical dispute. 


II 

Let us have a short view of the situation within the history 
of logic at the time when Russell entered its field. Aristotelian 
logic, which for two thousand years had dominated Western 
thought, had finally been superseded by the symbolic logic 
constructed by such men as Boole, de Morgan, Peirce, Peano, 
Cantor, Frege, and Schrdder. Boole’s work, from which we 
may date the modern period of logic, was already fifty years 
old. But the new ideas had nor yet acquired any significant 
publicity; they were more or less the private property of a 
group of mathematicians whose philosophial bias had led them 
astmy into the realm of a mathematial logic. The leading 
philosophers, or let us better say the men who occupied the 
chairs of philosophy, had not taken much notice of it and did 
not believe that Aristotelian logic could ever be surT>as«d, or 
that a mathematical notation could Improve logic. Russell, then 
at the age of twenty-eight, had read the writings of this group 
and attended a congress of logic in Paris in the year 1900, 
where he met Schroder, Peano, Couturat and others. A tew 
years later he wrote his Prifuipfes of Mntkemattts^ followed 
after some further years by the PrinapU Mathemottco, ^ittcn 
in cooperation with Whitehead. Why is .t that from the ap- 
pearance of these books we date the second phase of modern 
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logic, the phase which united the various starting points and 
logistic calculi into one comprehensive system of symbolic 
logic? 

There are several reasons which made Russell's work the 
beginning of this new phase. The first is given by a number 
of technical improvements over the symbolic systems of his 
predecessors. The second is that he combined the creation of a 
symbolic logk mth the claim of including the whole of mathe- 
matics, an idea which, controversial as it has always been, has 
never ceased to excite the minds of mathematicians and logicians 
alike. The third is that Russell, uniting in his books a skilfully 
chosen notation with the brilliant style of a writer, drew the 
attention of philosophers of all camps to symbolic logic, which 
thus was made palatable for the first time. 

Ill 

I shall try to summarize the technical improvements which 
Russell has contributed to symbolic logic. 

There is to be mentioned first RusselPs introduction of the 
concept of propcsiiiortal lunetton. The idea of conceiving gram- 
matical predicates as classes is of course much older and goes 
back to Aristotle^ Boole’s algebra of logic makes wide use of it. 
But Russell’s concept of propositional function extends the 
concept of a cIass to that of a ulstion and thus combines the 
advantage of the mathematical analogy with a closer corre- 
spondence to conversational language. This close relation to 
conversational language constitutes one of the strong points in 
Russell’s logic. It manifests itself also in his theory of descrip- 
tional functions. U»ng the iota-symbol introduced by Peano, 
Rt^ll showed the way to the understanding of the definite 
^tide **the” and similar particles of speech, and developed 
Peano’s notation into a general syntax of a high degree of per- 
fection. It is surpridng to what extent the understanding of the 
logical nature of language is faciliuted by the use of Russell’s 
concepts. In many a logic course I have given I have had the 
cjMaon to watch this effea of Russell’s logic. Through its 
^fiauon of the structure of language, symbolic logic awakens 
ogical abilities till then dormant in the minds of the students. 
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Next I mu$t mention RusselPs decision to use material im- 
plication. This sort o( impliation with its puzz]es> it is true, 
has been known for a Jong time; Peirce/ who himself saw the 
advantages of this implication, quotes Sextus Empiricus as the 
first to have pointed out the nature of this relation, and justifies 
its use by shomng that its queer consequences cannot lead to 
wrong results. But Russell was the first to discover that the 
whole system of logic an be consistently developed by the use 
of this sort of propositional operation. He saw that this is a point 
where the correspondence to meanings of conversational lan- 
guage must be abandoned, if a satisfying logic is to be con- 
struaed; and his logic thus was the fir^t which i$ consciously 
extensional. He was not afraid to use propositions like ^‘snow is 
black implies sugar is green,” since he saw that the meaning of 
the word “implies” used here an be clearly defined and leads, 
unreasonable as it appears at first »ght, to a reasonable logical 
alculus. He deliberately postponed the construction of concepts 
better fitting conversational usage, in the hope that this might 
be possible within the frame of an extensional logic, by the in- 
troduction of more compliated relations. His formal implia- 
tion represents a stepping stone on this path; Russell saw that 
it corresponds much more closely to what is usually meant by 
an impliation, although he frankly stated the limitations hold- 
ing even for this generalized impliation. This line of develop- 
ment has later been continued in Carnap’s discovery, according 
to which a reasonable impliation an be defined by the use of 
the metalanguage; a further continuation of this line of thought, 
which leads from tautologjal impliations to a more general 
kind of impliation corresponding to natural laws, has been 
given by the present author.* 

It is the advantage of extensional operations that they permit 
us to define the notion of tautology. Although the formal defini- 
tion of tautology on the basis of truth -tables seems to have been 
an Idea of Wittgenstein’s, I have no doubt that Russell has al- 
ways clearly seen this fact and used it for the definition of 
al formulae. The neccs^ty expressed by logial formulae de- 

' Cb« S. p«iree. Faffrt, Omfc»«dee, VoJ. IT, i99« 

* A praeniaiioo of thne wmIu hw, howevtf. not yet b«n pub!i«hed. 
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rives from the fact that they are true whatever be the truth- 
values of their constituents. This tautological character of 
logical propositions, on the other hand, represents the ground of 
their emptiness^ and Russell has always emphasized that a 
logical formula states nothing. He saw, at the same time, that 
this result does not make logic superfluous. On the contrary, 
the use of logic within all forms of scientific thought is based 
on the ^ct that logic is empty. Were it not so, we would not 
be allowed to add logical formulae to empirical assumptions. 
Logical transformations exhibit the inherent meanings of such 
assumptions without secretly increasing their content. More* 
over, although a tautology is empty, the statement that a certain 
formula is a tautology is not empty; and the discovery of new 
and intricate tautologies will always remain a challenge to the 
logician or mathematician. The history of mathematics, reveal- 
ing more and more unexpected tautological relations, represents 
a proof of this contention. 

I should like to add here a remark concerning Russell’s dis- 
tinction between inference and implication. Although at the 
time he wrote the Principta the present distinction between 
levels of language (with which we have to deal later) was not 
yet known, Russell clearly saw that inference and implication 
are of a different logical nature. Whereas implication is an oper- 
ation connecting propositions and leading to a new proposition, 
inference represents a procedure, performed on propositions. 
Russell emphasized that inferences cannot be stated in a form- 
ula, a result which may appear somewhat paradoxical, since 
he symbolized it in the traditional schema 

paq 

p 

q 

We know today that the correct formulation is to say that the 
sc^ma belongs to the metalanguage; that the formalization of 
jntcrence can be given, not in statements of the object language, 
ut only jn the metalanguage. This formulation given at a later 
stage was anticipated by RusselPs original distinction of forma- 
Wit and non -forma lizable parts of logic. 
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1 have mentioned here only a few prominent points among 
Russell's technical contributions to symbolic logic, since an 
extensive historical study is not included in the program of my 
paper. There remains to be given an analysis of Russell's views 
on the foundations of logic. But we cannot go into this problem 
without having first outlined his theory of the relation between 
logic and mathematics. 

IV 

What Russell claims to have shown is the identity of logic 
and mathematics, or, more precisely, that mathematics is a part 
of logic. The proof of this thesis is given in two steps. On the 
first he gives a definition of the positive integers, or natural 
numbers, showing that they are expressible in terms of purely 
logical notions including the operators "all" and "there is." On 
the second he shows, in correspondence with theories developed 
by other mathematicians, that the whole of mathematics is 
reducible to the notion of natural number. 

The enormous significance of this theory is evident. If it is 
true, the whole of mathematics is reducible to logical statements 
containing only the simplest logical concepts; although the 
translation of a complicated mathematical formula into such 
simple notions cannot actually be carried through because of 
the limitations of man’s technical al»lities, the statement that 
such a translation can be carried through in priruipU represents 
a logical insight of an amazing depth. The unification of mathe- 
matics and logic so constructed can be compared to the unifica- 
tion of physics and chemistry attained in Bohr’s theory of the 
atom, a result which also can be stated only in principle, since 
the actual translation of a chemical reaction into quantum proc- 
esses involving only protons, electrons, and so on, cannot be 
carried through. Here, as in the case of Russell’s logical theory 
of mathematics, it is the fact that there is such an ultimate unity 
which has excited the admiration of scientists and philosophers 
alike. 

I shall not here go into the discussion of the second step. The 
reduciWlity of mathematics to the theory of natural numbers 
is regarded as posrible by the majority of mathematicians. The 
interesting version given to this theory by Russell, according 
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to which the irrational numbers arc to be conceived as classes 
of rational numbers, is a continuation of a principle which in 
its full import was introduced by him within his analysis of the 
first stepj and we shall discuss this princlfU of abstracnon in 
that connection. 

Let us, therefore, enter directly into an examination of the 
first step. RusselPs definition of number is based on the dis- 
covery, anticipated in Cantor’s theory of sets, that the notion of 
"equal number” is prior to that of number. Using Cantor’s 
concept of similarity of classes, Russell defines two classes as 
having the same number if it is possible to establish a one-to-one 
coordination between the elements of these classes. Thus when 
we start from the dass constituted by the men Brown, Jones 
and Robinson, the class constituted by Miller, Smith and 
Clark will have the same number because we can establish a 
one-to-one correspondence between the elements of these 
dasses. Now the dass of all classes which have the same number 
as the dass constituted by Brown, Jones and Robinson is con- 
sidcred by Russell as constituting the number j. A number is 
therefore a class of dasses. 

It may appear strange that a number, which seems to be a 
very simple logical element, is to be interpreted by so compli- 
cated a notion as a class of dasses, or a totality of totalities, of 
physical things; a concept which Includes so many classes of 
unknown objects. But Russell shows that this definition provides 
with all the properties required for a number. When we 
ay that there are 3 chairs in this room, all we wish to say is 
that there is a relation of one-to-one correspondence between 
the class of these chairs and certain other dasses, such as Brown, 
Jones and RoWnson; a relation which can be expressed, for in- 
stance, in the fact that, If Brown, Jones and Robinson sit down 
^^***^’ will be no chair left, and each of the men 
wUl have his chair. It is this property of the class of the chairs 
»hich we express by saying that this dass has the number 3; 
and since having a property is translatable into being a member 
u ^ state this property also by saying that 

the dass of the chairs b a member of the dass of classes which 
oy the above definition is called the number 3. 
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Th i$ dtfi ni (ion of number re presents a n i Uustrati ve appl ication 
of the priHcipU of abstraction, which has been made by Russell 
one of the cornerstones of logic. To define a property by abstrac- 
tion has usually been interpreted as a rule singling out the com- 
mon property of the objects concerned. Russell saw chat the 
rule: ^^consider the property which such and such objects have 
in common/’ i$ in this form of a questionable meaning. He re- 
places it by the rule: ^'consider the class constituted by all ob- 
jects having a certain given relation to each other/’ i.e., he 
defines the common property in extension rather than in inten- 
sion. Once more we see here the principle of extensionality at 
work. Russell shows that it is unnecessary to go beyond the 
extensional definition. All that can be said about the common 
property can be replaced by the statement that something is a 
member of this class. Thus in order to say what ‘‘green” means 
we shall point to a green object and define: a thing is green if 
it has the same color as this thing. The meaning of the word 
“green” therefore is definable by the statement: something is 
green if it is a member of the class of things which have the 
same color as this thing. We see that the principle of abstraction 
expressed in this sort of definition represents an application of 
Occam’s raaor; it would be an “unnecessary multiplication of 
entities/’ if we were to distinguish the meaning of the word 
“green” from the membership in the class defined. In the same 
sense Russell’s definition of number constitutes a standard 
example of an application of Occam’s razor. 

Since a definition by abstraction refers to physical objects as 
determining the property under consideration, the definition 
of number above given is an ostenavc definition. For example, 
in order to define the number 3 we point to some objects such 
as Brown, Jones and Rolnnson and say it is the number of this 
class which we all ‘3 .’Russell has however given another defini- 
tion of number which is not of the ostensive type, and we must 
now analyze the nature of this definition. 

This definition of number applied to the number 1 is 
written in the form 

(Rtl)«of(3»)(»eF) (y)l(y«F) » (y-a)] 
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This definition states that a class F has the number 1 if the 
class has a member $0 that if anything is the member of the 
class it is identical with this member. Similarly we can state 
that a class F has the number 3 by the following formula 

Fti » XH {3*)(3yX3t)'(^tF) (ytF) {ztF) {x^ y>'(y* s) 

{x * 1) •(«)({« cf) a (tt a 1) V (« a y) V (« » t)] 

This is equally a logical definition since it does not refer to 
three physical objects in an ostensive way. It is true that the 
definition itself contains three symbols^ namely existential 
operators^ which thus represent a class of three physical ob- 
jects in extension. But the definition does not refer to these 
objects, »nce it does not speak about the signs occurring in it. 
It would be different if, for instance, we were to write the 
word ‘‘green” always in green Ink and then to say: green is the 
color of this sign. Such a definition refers to a property of a 
symbol occurring in it and is therefore osten^ve. 

In order to see clearly what is achieved in Russell's logical 
definition of number let u$ consider his definition of the num- 
ber I. Here the meaning of the term “one” is reduced to the 
meaning of some other terms including the term “there is a 
thing having the property F.” The meaning of this latter sen- 
tence must be known when we wish to understand the definition. 
It is a primitive term in Russell's sense. Now it is clear that 
this term practically contains the meaning of “one.” For in- 
stance, we must know that the sentence “there is an apple in 
the basket” Is true even when there is only one apple in the 
Ksket. We could define the enstenlial operator in such a way 
that an existence statement is true only when there are at least 
two objects of the kind considered. That this is not the ordinary 
mtenmg of the phrase “there is,” is something wc have to know 
when we apply existential operators. Therefore the meaning of 
toe term “at least^ one’* is antecedent to Russell's definition of 
the number i. This does not make this definition circular, since, 
2$ the definition shows, the meaning of the number i Is ^ven by 
f combination of primitive terms, among 

w ich the primitive “at least one” is only one constituent. 
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Let us now consider the relation of Russel Ps definition to 
Peano's anomatic definition of natural numbers. 

Peano in his famous five a»om$ has stated the formal 
properties of natural numbers. These adorns contain the two 
undefined concepts “the first number,” and “successor.” Peano 
(hen defines by the use of his axioms what a natural number is.* 
His definition is a recur^vc definition; therefore we can para- 
phrase it by saying that something is a natural number if it is 
derivable from the two fundamental concepts in compliance with 
the rules stated in the axioms. It is well known that Peano^s 
definition admits of a wider interpretation than that given by 
the natural numbers. The even numbers, e.g., satisfy Pcano^s 
axioms if the interpretation of the term successor is suitably 
chosen. The scries defined by Peano has therefore been given 
the more general name of a This result shows that, 

as in the case of all axiomatic definitions, or implicit definitions, 
wc must distinguish between the formal system and its inter* 
pretation. 

This may be illustrated by the example of geometry. An 
axiomatic construction of Euclidean geometry, such as that given 
by Hilbert, though fully listing all internal properties of the 
fundamental notions, must be supplemented by coordineiive 
definitions of these notions when the formal system is to be 
applied to reality. Thus physical geometry is derived from Hil- 
bert’s system by the use of cobrdi native definitions, according 
to which straight lines arc interpreted as light rays, points as 
small parts of matter, congruence as a relation e)^re5Sed in the 
behavior of solid bodies, etc. This interpretation is not a conse- 
quence of the formal system; and there are many other admis- 
sible interpretations. But these other interpretations do not fur- 
nish what wc call physical geometry. 

Similarly it is only one of the interpretttions of Peano s sys- 
tem which represents the series of natural numbers. It is here 
that Russell’s definition comes In: this definition furnishes an 
interpretation of Peano’s system. Russell’s definition can be 

' Thl>, «t Uour conception of Pe»no*i ixiomt. buti on the 
Frefe »nd Rtwll, Pe»noh>m>elf OMlderecf the notion of nwurtl number M » third 
gQ(te6ned concept »od eetnu to have 4» hb ixiomt u epthetic. 
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used to define (he fini number (it may be advisable to use here 
the number one, and not the number zero used by Peano, in 
order to make the definition clearer), and in addition to define 
the successor relation. All the rest is then done by Pcano^ 
axioms i these axioms will lead to the consequence that all 
numbers are classes of classes in Russell's sense. The system so 
obtained may be called the Peano system in Russell's interpre- 
tation. It is this system which we use in all applications. 

The necessity of combining Peano's definition with his own 
has been recognized by Russell in his discussion of the principle 
of mathematical induction. This principle, also called the prin- 
ciple of recurrence, is used in the famous inference from n to 
n + If applied in many mathematical proofs. When it is shown 
that the number i has a certain property, for instance that of 
utisfying a certain equation^ and when it is shown in addition 
that if a number n has this property the number n + l must 
have this property also, then we regard it as proved that all 
numbers have this property. How do we know the validity of 
this inference? We can actually perform this inference only for 
a certain number of steps, and we cannot run through an infinite 
number of such steps and therefore cannot extend the inference 
in this way to all numbers. Poincare therefore regarded the 
pn^lple of mathematical induction as a synthetic principle a 
priori. It was Frege and, independently, Russell who recognized 
that a very simple solution to this problem can be found: the 
principle must be considered as constituting a part of the defini- 
tion of natural numbers. It thus distinguishes this series from 
other series which do not have this property, and represents a 
speafic feature which Jess strictly is expressed by saying that 
every clement of the series can be reached in a finite number of 
steps, although the number of all elements is infinite. 

when this conception is to be utilized for Russell's definition 
ot number we must notice that this is posrible only because of a 
certain peculiarity of recursive definitions. The Peano system 
contains the three fundamental notions “first number, “suc- 
c«sor, » “natural number.” But only the first two of these 
undefined^ the third is defined in terms of the two others 
inerctore, only these first two fundamental notions require 
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coordinative definitions^ the interpretation of the third notion 
then is determined by the given two coordinative definitions in 
combination with the formal system. In other words, the totality 
of physical objects belonging to the system is defined in a re* 
cursive way in terms of the interpretations of the first two funda- 
mental notions. 

To make this clear let us con»der a »milar example limited 
to a finite series. Let us assume that there is a certain male fly 
with pink wings, and that there is a law according to which 
the male descen^nts of such a fly will also in general have 
pink wings. The first fly may be called the Adam fly. We now 
define the term “color family derived from the Adam fly” as 
follows: i) the Adam fly belongs to this family j i) if any fly 
belongs to the family then each one of its male offspring belongs 
to it which has the same color of wings as its male parent. These 
two definitions are sufficient to determine a totality of flies j it is 
this totality to which we give the above name. The family will 
presumably be finite, beause at a certain stage there will be no 
male offspring with pink wings or no offspring at all. It is 
not necessary, however, to give any direct definition of this 
totality, i.e., a definition which allows us to determine whether 
a given individual fly belongs to this totality without examining 
its relations to the Adam fly. In the same sense the totality of 
natural numbers is defined if the first number and the successor 
relation are defined, as soon as the limitation of the totality 


through the inductive axiom has been added. 

The interpretation of Peano^s axioms given by Russell^s defi- 
nition of number is of a peculiar kind. It does not refer Peano’s 
undefined notions to empirical terms, as is done by the phy^cal 
interpretation of geometry. When we use Russell’s logical defi- 
nition of the number l we do not introduce any new notions into 
the Pcano system. All the notions used in the above logical 
definition of the number i are equally used in Pea no’s formal 
system. Thus the statement that each clement of the profession 
has one and only one successor, when formalized, is written in 
the same way as the definition of the number i, by the use of an 
existential operator followed by a qualification in terms of an 
all-operator and an identity sign. Russell’s interpretation of the 
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Peano system must therefore be called a logical interpret a cion » 
CO be distinguished from an empirical interpretation. 

For this reason it is possible to regard Russell’s definition 
of number, not as an interpretation but as a supplementation 
of Pea no’s system. We can simply write Russell’s definition of 
the number I as a siitth axiom, to be added to Peano’s five 
axioms. Similarly the definition of the successor relation can be 
expressed in a purely logial way and then added as a seventh 
axiom. The Peano system thus is made complete and loses its 
character as a system of implicit definitions, since the terms ^^first 
number” and ‘Successor” are no longer undefined. When used 
in the first five axioms they stand only as abbreviations for 
what is said in the sixth and seventh axiom. It then is even pos- 
sible to prove Pea no’s axioms, with the exception of the axiom 
of infinity. The latter axiom seems to be a condition which wc 
must write as an intflkans before the whole oF mathematics, 
thus conceiving mathematics ultimately as a system of implica- 
tions. 


I think, therefore, that Russell is right when he says a logical 
definition of natural number can be given. He is also right when 
he insists that the meaning of the number i used in mathematics 
is expressed by his definition, and that the mathematical num- 
I is not completely defined when it is conceived as a term 
i't Peano’s five axioms. This is clear also from 
the fact that Peano’s five axioms use the complete meaning of 
one, ’ in Russell’s sense, within the statement that each cle- 
ment of the series has ow and only one successor. We saw that 
the formdization of this expression re^^uires all the means used 
in Russell’s definition of “one.” Using this result we can say 
jnat, m the formalist interpretation, the Russell numbers are 
impjiciiy contained i they occur in such notations as “the first 
su^or, «the second successor,” “the twelfth successor,” etc 
What the formalist uses, when he applies Peano’s axioms to 

bW these su«essor 

of of ‘>>0 undefined elements 
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I should like to add a remark concerning the application of 
arithmetical concepts to phyacs. The formalists are inclined to 
regard this application as being of the same type as the applica- 
tion of geometry, namely as based on co6rdinative definitions 
of the empirical kind. The first to express this conception was 
Helmholtz.^ He explains that, e.g., the concept of addition 
can be realized by various physical operations; we then must 
check whether the operation used actually has the properties 
rcQuired for an addition. Thus, if we empty a bag of apples 
into a basket containing apples also, this operation has the char- 
acter of an arithmetical addition. On the other hand, mixing 
hydrogen molecules and oxygen molecules at a rather high 
temperature does not have the character of an addition since 
these molecules will disintegrate into atoms and then combine 
to water molecules in such a way that the number of water mole- 
cules is not the sum of the numbers of hydrogen molecules and 
oxygen molecules. This conception seems to contradict the logi- 
cal interpretation of arithmetic, according to which no empirical 
codrdinative definition concerning the arithmetical fundamen- 
tals is necessary. 

I think this contradiction can be eliminated as follows. We 
frequently do apply arithmetic in Helmholtz’s sense by the u« 
of coQrdinativc definiilons of the empirical type. But there is, 
besides, the purely logial application in Russell’s sense. The 
latter is given only when the arithmetical operations arc not 
connected with any physical change of the objects concerned. 
Thus adding five apples to seven apples in Russell’s sense means 
that as long as a class of five apples and a separate class of seven 
apples exist, these two classes can be simultaneously wnceived as 
one class of twelve apples. Russell’s conception does not say 
whether this additive relation holds when the joined class is 
the result of a physical process to which the onginal cla^ are 
submitted, e.g., by putting the apples into the »mc bag. A state- 
ment that in the latter case we also can speak of 
addition is of the Helmholtz-kind. In this case we leave the sign 

• H, V. H.In.Solu, •‘Zihl™ ."■! 
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of arithmetical addition logically uninterpreted, and interpret it, 
instead, by means of a coordinative definition of the empirical 
type. The logical definition of number operations can be con- 
ceived as the limiting case of empirical definitions holding when 
no physical changes are involved. It does not depend on physical 
assumptions, because its application is empty, like all statements 
of deductive logic, and leads merely to logical transformations 
of statements. It is true that the practical value of arithmetic 
derives from its frequent use in combination with coordinative 
definitions of the empirical kind. But it is also true that such 
definitions would be useless if we had no purely logical defini- 
tion of number: we state, in such cases, that the addition, which 
has been defined empirically, leads to the same result as an 
addition which is logically defined. If numbers were not used 
in the meaning given by the logical definition, arithmetic could 
not be applied to physical operations. It is the historical signifi- 
cance of Russell’s logic to have pointed out this fact. 


I must turn now to a discussion of Russell’s theory o] types. 
After having discovered the antinomy of the class of classes 
which do not include themselves, Russell saw that too liberal a 
use of functions of functions, or classes of classes, leads into con- 
tradictions. He therefore introduced a rule narrowng down such 
use. This is the rule of types. 

It is the basic idea of this theory that the division of linguistic 
expressions into true and false is not sufiicientj that a third cate- 
^ry must be introduced which includes meaniniless expressions. 
It seems to me that this is one of the deepest and soundest 
djscovenes of modem logic It represents the insight that a set 
ot syntactical i^es-^^amap now calls them formation rules^ 
must be explbtly suted in order to make language a workable 
system, and that it is a leading directive for the establishment 
ot such that the resulting Unguage be free from contradic- 
S.?* whether or not . certain expression is 

meaningful, it is a sufficient condition for absence of 
n^g wh«a certain so« of expression leads to contradictions. 
It .s from th« viewpoint that I have always regarded the theory 
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of (ypes. This theory is an instrument to make language con* 
sistenc. This is its justification; and there can be no better one. 

In the further development of the theory of types Russell 
introduced a second form; to the simple theory of types he later 
added the ramified theory of types. The simple theory of types 
states that a function is of a higher type than its argument; it 
follows that classes which contain themselves cannot be defined. 
This simple rule has found the consent of most logicians and 
appears at present so natural to the younger generation of logi* 
cians that it has acquired an almost self*evident character. Such 
is the fate of all great discoveries; artificial and sophisticated 
as they may appear at the time when they are first pronounced, 
after a while nobody can imagine why they had not been recog- 
nized from the very beginning. “Truth is allotted only a short 
period of triumph between the two infinitely long intervals in 
which it is condemned as paradox or belittled as tri\ial,” says 
Schopenhauer. 

The ramified theory of types, on the contrary, has met with 
much aversion on the side of the logicians. According to this 
theory every type must be subdivided into functions of different 
orders so that each order can contain only lower orders as their 
argument. Russell saw that this restriction excludes too great a 
part of mathematics. To save this group of mathernatical 
theorems he introduced the axiom of rcducibility, according to 
which to every function of a higher order there exists a corre- 
sponding function of the first order which is extensionally 
equivalent to it. Russell himself seems not to have been too 
much pleased with this axiom, although he sometimes defended 
it as being of the same sort as Zcrmelo’s axiom of choice. 

Meanwhile a more convenient solution of the difficulties 
was given by the line of thought which was attached to Ramsey s 
classification of the paradoxes into logical and semantical ones 
and which has been continued by Carnap and Tarski. Logical 
paradoxes are those in which only functions are involved; in 
semantical paradoxes, on the other hand, we arc concerned 
with the use of names of functions alongside of the functions 
themselves. A paradox of this sort is the statement of the Cretan 
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who says that all Cretans lie. For the purpose of logical analysis, 
this historically famous paradox is better »mplifieci to the form 
“this statement is false,” where the word “this” refers to the 
sentence in which it occurs. It was only this sort of paradox 
which made the introduction of the ramified theory of types 
necessary i for the paradoxes of the logical sort the ample theory 
of types is sufficient. Now it has been shown that the semantical 
paradoxes can be ruled out if in addition to the theory of ty‘p$i 
a theory of ImU of Ungm^a is introduced. According to this 
theory the object language must be distinguished from the 
meu language, a distinction carried on to the introduction 
of a meta-metalanguage, and so on. Disregarding some excep- 
tions, it is in general considered as meaningless if a linguistic 
exprc»on refers to the language in which it is contained. This 
extension of the theory of types to a theory of levels of language 
was anticipated by Russell himself who, in his Introduction to 
Wjttgenstcln^s Twtotus, referring to the problem of generality, 
wrote:* ' 


Th<« difficulties suggest to my mind some such possibility as this: that 
evep^ language has, as Mr. Wittgenstein says, a structure concerning 
whKh, m the Imguege, nothing can be said, but there may be another 
language dealing with the structure of the first language, and having 
iWlf a new structure, and that to this hierarchy of languages there 
may be no limit. 


It s«m8 to me, therefore, that the theories of Carnap and Tarski 
a out the distinction of levels of language represent merely a 
continuation of ideas originating from Russell himself, a con- 
tinuauon which perhaps also includes ideas derived from Frece 
and Hilbert. Russell has recently published a statement* ex- 
pressing on the whole his consent to Carnap’s exposition of this 
in^istic solution of the semantical paradoxes. Thus it seems 

oSinl'- consensus of 

opinion ]$ attainable. 
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I $houJd like now to di$cu« a question as to the foundation of 
logicj a question which has often occurred to me when i was 

studying Russell’s logic. 

Russell has emphasized that logic is not purely formal, that 
it contains some primitive terms whose meaning must be un- 
derstood before we can enter into formal operaOons, He has 
listed these primitive terms, among them proportional opera- 
tions and the existential operator, or, instead of the latter, the 
all-operator. Equally, some of the a»oms of logic must 
understood as necessarily true; then other formulae can be 
formally derived from them. Later analysis hw shown that it 
is possible to eliminate all material thinking from the object 
language and to define logical necessity as a formal property of 
formulae, namely the property of being true for all tmth- 
values of their constituent propositions. But the results of this 
formalization should not be overestimated, since in performing 
it we cannot dispense with material thinking in the metalan- 
guage. Russell is therefore justified in that pnmmve notions 
«id propositions will remain necessary at least on one level of 
language. Although they can also be eliminated from the 
metalanguage, they will reappear in the meta-meulanpiage and 
so on. F^r instance, in the construction of 
belong to the metalanguage, we take it for pnted ^ 
elementary propositions only the four combinations ‘rue-true, 
“true-false,” “false-true,” and “false-false” are possible. Th« 

means an application in the metalanguage of the same sort ot 
uutologies as are formally proved withm the obj«« 

It appears indeed inevitable that the directive of 
has to be followed. In saying so 1 do not intend to mt o- 
duce a sort of apriorism into logic. When « ‘ 'ufm 

ment as self-evident we do not combine ^th thi «« 
that the statement will always appe^ 
discover that we were mistaken we shall be ready t 
statement, and shall follow new evidence, o"'* j,e 

claim of eternal validity. It seems to me 
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If we make an indued ve posit we can very well imagine chat 
it be false; whereas when we state a logical tautology we cannot 
imagine that Che formula be false. But we can imagine that 
tomorrow we shall /ey that it is false. The procedure of positing 
is here in the metalanguage. The formula v p” is a 
tautology; but that ic is a tautology is not a tautology, but an 
empirial statement concerning a group of dgns given to the 
sense of sight/ The statement about the tautological character 
has therefore only (he reliaUlity of empirical statements, and 
can only be fosttei. 

1 should believe that this conception corresponds to Russell’s 
views, and 1 should like to know whether he considers it as a 
satisfactory solution of (he problem of sel {'Evidence. 

The revision of opinion which we reserve with every state- 
ment of a self-evident character can be of two sorts. First, we 
must always envisage the possibility of an error in the sense 
of a slip of the controls of our thinking. Of this sort are errors 
made in the addition of numbers, or in the committing of logi- 
cal fallacies. A second sort of error is of a deeper nature. It 
consists in not seeing that our statement is true only within cer- 
tain limitations, that it depends on certain assumptions which we 
do not explicitly state, but which if once stated can be abandoned. 
We shall thus arrive at generalizations within which our former 
statement appears as a special case. It is self-evident for this 
special case, but outside this usage it is simply false, 

An example of this sort seems to me to be given in the 
ter Hum non dotur. This principle has long been considered as 
one of the pillars of logic; and it Is used so not only in tradi- 
tional logic, but equally in Russell’s logic. But modern develop- 
ments have shown that the principle can be abandoned. That 
either or “non-p” is true, holds only for a two-valued 
opc; but if we use, instead, a three-valued logic, the principle 
Js raise. An unqualified validity must be replaced by a qualified 


!i « lf« ihu w« can cotMract w iht a tauiolosicat by 

ibe fgrmgU aym; iha< nKb a U « tautolofy 

“ «'"rinol qo^ioti wMtr . certain fonngJa written on 
Wr bi ^ propernea. We gltiquiely m«, alway, refer to «a.en,ente which 
»hM«iop,cieanf ^VCTi. 
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validity; (he tertium non dotur is valid only m(h respect to 
certain assumptions about the nature of propositions. 

Propositions can be classified in various ways. It is customary 
to divide them into the two categories of true and false proposi- 
tions; if this is done the terttum non datur is self-evident. But 
that propositions must^ divided into these two categories can 
by no means be asserted. The necessity of the tertium non datur 
is therefore of a relative nature; the formula is necessary with 
respect to a dichotomy of propositions. This division of proposi- 
tions, on (he ocher hand, has the character of a convention. It 
therefore can never be proved false; but it on equally be 
replaced by another convention, e.g., a trichotomy of proposi- 
tions. Which sort of classification is to be used will depend on 
the purposes for which the classification is made. When the 
dichotomy leads to a system of knowledge satisfying the exi- 
gencies of human behavior it will be considered as reasonable; 
this is the ground on which we use a two- valued logic in con- 
versational language and equally in the language of classical 
science. But it may happen that for certain purposes a dichotomy 
will appear unreasonable and that a classification of proposi- 
tions into three ategories will seem preferable. We then shall 
not hesitate to use a three-valued logic and thus abandon the 
tertium non datur. 

The reasons determining the usefulness of a classification of 
propositions will depend on the purposes for which the classifi- 
cation is used and on the means by which it is carried through. 
To speak of ‘‘Truth in itselP^ and “Falsehood in itself,” exist- 
ing as Platonic ideas, constitutes a method which has no rela- 
tion to actual procedures of knowledge. We cannot use this sort 
of truth-value. The notion of truth used in actual knowledge 
is so defined that it is related to what actually can be done. We 
have methods to find out the truth, and if no such methods 
existed it would be no use to speak of true propositions. This 
does not mean that we are always able to apply these methods; 
there may be technical limitations to them. But we require that 
in principle such methods should be given; otherwise the no- 
tion of truth would be a castle in the air. 

These considerations show that when we speak of truth in 
ordinary language we actually mean vcnfiability, i.e., the pos- 
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ability of vcrificaCion. Russell has objected that, by a restric- 
tion of language to verifiable state ments, many statements which 
we usually regard as meaningful, would be cancelled from the 
domain of meaning. I do not think that a theory replacing truth 
by verii)at»lity must lead to these consequences. If the notion 
of verifiability is defined in a sufficiently wide sense, it will in- 
clude all sorts of statements which Russell would like to con- 
sider as true or false, such as his example “it snowed on Man- 
hattan Island on the first of January in the year i a.o.“* This 
aim can be reached if the term “possiWlity,” applied within the 
expression “verifiability,” is suitably defined. It certainly would 
narrow down meanings too much if we should require that a 
sentence be true only when it is actually verified. In the latter 
ase it is i»owrt to be truej but “true” is defined in the wider 
meaning that a sentence is true if it can be shown to satisfy 
certain conditions, called verification. Similarly, a sentence will 
galled false if it can be shown that the sentence docs not sat- 
isfy these conditions. 


Arc we then allowed to say: for every sentence it is possible 
to show that it is either true or false? I do not think that a 
logician can have the courage to assert such a far-reaching state- 
ment, If he does not have a proof for it. 

Arguments of this sort have first been used by Brouwer in 
hrs famous criticism of mathematical methods. His three-valued 
logic IS somewhat complicated because of its application to 
mathematics. Mathematics is a completely deductive science; 
Its truth IS determined by logical methods alone and does not 
refer to observation. The only way to determine whether a 
ma cmatical formula is true, is by deriving it from the axioms 
Of mathematics, whose truth may be regarded as shown by self- 
vidence. When 2 m2thematic2l formula of a syntactically cor- 
rect form IS given, is it possible, in principle, either to derive 

"'eation from the axioms? Brouwer has 
sed this question; he regards it as unanswerable and there- 
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fore insists on i divi^on of m 2 thematical sUtements into the 
three categories of true, false, and indeterminate. If we could 
give an aflirmativc answer to that question, Brouwer’s tricho- 
tomy would be dispensable. But we all know that thus far such 
a proof has not been given. Godei’s theorem has shown that if 
we submit mathematical demonstraWlity to certain limitations 
there certainly are **undecidable’’ formulae. But Godcl also 
shows that the truth or falsehood of these formulae can be found 
out by methods uring the metalanguage. Thus the controversy 
is still open. 

Russell answers considerations of this sort by distinguishing 
truth from verifiability j* he thinks that independently of 
whether we arc able to find the truth we should assert the prin* 
ciple that a sentence is, or is not, true. 1 do not see what this 
principle can mean other than a convention. If we arc not given 
any methods to find out a truth, all we can do is to say that we 
wish to retain the formula “p v ^ p” for all sorts of state- 
ments. But if this convention is established for a purely deduc- 
tive science such as mathematics, there trill arise the question 
of consistency. If it were posrible to show that the postulate of 
the terltum non datur will never lead to contradictions, its es- 
tablishment would represent a permissible convention. But Hil- 
bert and his collaborators, in spite of ingenious advances in this 
direction, have so far not been able to give the proof. 

For empirical sciences the situation is different. Here the 
methods of verification are widely dependent on conventions, 
at least when physical objects which are not directly observable 
are concerned. It is therefore possible to combine the p<»tulatc 
of the non dalur with the principle of verifiability, it 

suiuble conventions as to the method of verification ut mtriv 
duccd. But if this is done, another problem may an« which 
represents, for emplrial languages, the correlate of the pro 
lem of consistency casting for a deductive sacnce: this is the 
problem whether the use of a two-valued language is com- 
patible with certain other fundamental prinaplcs usually main- 
tained for empirical sciences. 

A case of this sort has turned up in recent developments in 

* IhU., Oupwr 2tVl. 
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physics, namely in quantum mech^ics. We are fadng here the 
question whether we shall introduce rules determining the 
values 0^ unobserved entities, and thus introduce a two-valued 
logic in the sphere of the quanta. Now the results of quantum 
mechanics can be so interpreted that when we insist upon con- 
structing the language of physics in a two-valued manner it will 
be impossible to satisfy the postulate of causality, even when 
an extension of causal connections to probability connections is 
admitted. The violations of the principle of causality are of 
another kindj they consist in the appearance of an action at a 
distance. On the other hand, it an be shown that causal anom- 
alies disappear when the statements of quantum mechanics are 
incorporated into a three-valued logic, ^tween true and false 
statements we then shall have indeterminate statements j and 
the methods by which the truth-values of statements are derived 
from cmpirlal observations arc so constructed that they will 
classify any quantum mechankal statement in one of the three 
ategorics.** 

This situation resembles very much the development of the 
problem of physiol geometry. After it had been shown that in 
addition to Euclidean geometry several other geometrial sys- 
tems can be constructed, the question as to which geometry 
holds for the physical world could be answered only on the 
basis of a convention. It could be shown, furthermore, that some 
of these conventions, if used for the description of the physical 
world, will lead to ausal anomalies. Thus Einstein*s theory of 
general relativity leads to the result that a use of Euclidean 
geometry for the description of the physial universe leads to 
ausal anomalies. This is the reason that Euclidean geometry 
h« been abandoned and replaced by a Riemannian geometry." 
bimiJarly, we must distinguish between various logical systems 
and make the question of appliation dependent on the sort of 
physical system so obtained. 

I do not see why this conception of the tfriiam non datur 
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should lead to difficulties. 1 do not quite understand Russell’s” 
insistence upon the law of excluded middle^ in particular I am 
not clear whether he considers the law as a priori or has other 
reasons for insisting upon this law. 1 should ht glad to get Pro- 
fessor Russell’s opinion on this point. 

One argument may be stated in favor of the superiority of 
the (ertium non da fur. The multi-valued logics introduced by 
Brouwer, Post, Lucasiewicz and Tarski » including the three- 
valued logic of quantum mechanics^ are so constructed that the 
metalanguage coordinated to them is two-valued. Thus we can 
say in the metalanguage of a three- valued logic of this type, 
proposition is either true or it is not true,” in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word not. That the category “not true” divides into 
the two categories “indeterminate” and “false,” makes for the 
metalanguage no more difficulties than, for our ordinary two- 
valued logic, a division say of a country's armed forces into the 
three categories of army, navy and air force. It is this use of a 
two- valued metalanguage which makes the multi-valued logical 
system very simple and easy to handle. I do not think, how- 
ever, that it is necessary always to use a two-valued metalan- 
guage. Elsewhere I have given an example” of a multi-valued 
logic applied within an infinite series of metalanguages. It is 
true that the metalanguage in which this theorem is stated, and 
which is not contained in the denumerable infinity of the meta- 
languages to which the theorem refers, is two-valued. But it 
should be posable to define a method by which each two- 
valued language on every level can be translated into a multi- 
valued language j this method would then be applicable also to 
the language in which it is stated. 

Our preference for a two- valued logic seems to be based on 
psychological reasons only. This logic is of a very simple na- 
ture, and we shall therefore prefer it to other conventions con- 
cerning a claswfication of propositions. On the other hand, a 
closer consideration shows that the two-valued logic which we 
use in all these cases is never strictly twcHvaJued, but rather 
must be considered as resulting from probability logic by the 

** An inquiry fnic Mining titi Tfuth, XX snd XXT. 
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method of division, which I have described elsewhere. Such a 
logic satisfies the usual rules only with exceptions. Thus if 
is true and “q*’ Is true, it may occasionally happen that “p and 
q” is false. These discrepancies can be eliminated when the two- 
valued logic is replaced by a probability logics the logic of the 
metalanguage used will then be once more of the approximately 
two- valued type, but with a higher degree of approximation, 
i.c., with fewer exceptions. This process can be continued. The 
replacement of a two-valued logic by a multi-valued logic and 
the use of a two- valued logic on a higher level, therefore, seems 
to represent only a method of proceeding to a higher degree 
of approximation, But a strictly two- valued language is perhaps 
never used. 

VII 

Russell's logic is a deductive logic. It never was intended to 
be anything elsci and Its value derives from the fact that it 
represents an analysis of the analytic, or demonstrative, com- 
ponents of thought. But Russell has frequently recognized that 
there are other components which have a synthetic character 
and which Include inductive methods. 

I think we should be grateful that a man, who has devoted so 
much of his work to deductive logic and who has given a new 
foundation to this science, which in Its modern form will forever 
be connected with his name, has never pretended that deductive 
operations can cover the whole of cognitive thought. Russell has 
repeatedly emphasized the need for inductive methods and 
recognized the peculiar difficulties of such methods. He thus 
makes It clear that he does not belong to the category of logicians 
who claim that the cognitive process can be completely inter- 
preted in terms of deductive operations, and who deny the 
inductive logic. It is indeed hardly understand- 
able how such utterances can be made, in view of the fact that 
predictions, and that no deductive bridge 
P*5t experiences to future observations. A logic 
w jch does not include an analysis of inductive inference wll 
al^^ys remain Incomplete. 

Now It is a perfectly sound method to restrict one’s field of 

aiojo 83s. 
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work to one $ort of thought operations and to leave the analysis 
of another sort to others. And yet I should like to ask Professor 
Russell to tell us a little more about his personal opinions in 
this other field. His books occasionally contain very interesting 
remarks on Induction. Thus we find in one of his writings a well- 
aimed caricature of a familiar mi interpretation of the inductive 
inference. The latter is regarded by some logicians as being of 
the form: p implies q, now we know q, therefore p. Russell” 
illustrates this inference by the example: “If pigs have wings, 
some winged animals are good to catj now some winged animals 
are good to eat, therefore pigs have wings.” I should like to 
add that I do not regard this sort of inference as being im- 
proved if the conclusion is stated in the form: “p is probable.” 
I do not think it is probable that pigs have wings. Actually, the 
calculus of probabilities knows no such inference; and it ap- 
pears hardly understandable why some logicians try to impose 
upon scientific method the use of an inference which every 
mathematician would refuse to rccognite. I do not sec, either, 
that the logic of the inference is improved when it is named an 
inference by confirmation. 

1 think an analysis of the problem of induction must be at- 
tached to the form of inductive inference which has always 
stood in the foreground of traditional inductive theories: the 
inference of induction by enumeration. It can be shown that all 
inductive methods, including the so-called inference by confir- 
mation, arc ultimately reducible to this sort of inference; more 
precisely: it can be proved that what such methods contain in 
addition to inductive inferences by enumeration, belongs to 
deductive logic. This is shown by the axiomatic construction of 
the calculus of probabilities.” I should like to believe that Rus- 
sell agrees with this statement. j* • r 

As to the analysis of induction by enumeration, the traditional 
discussion has been greatly influenced by the criticism of David 
Hume. I think Hume’s proof that the conclusion of inductive 

* In hn «aulb«.ioo Tk, cf John md Cblcafo 
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inferences can never be proved to be truCi is unquestionabie. But 
I do not think that Hume’s interpretation of induction as a habit 
is able to point a way out of the difficulties. Russell occasionally 
follows Hume by remarking that, in regarding inductive in- 
ference as a method of cognition, we turn causes of our belief 
into grounds oi such belief.*' If this were the only answer which 
could be given to the problem of induction, we should frankly 
state that modern logic is unable to account for scientific method. 

Now it seems to me that Hume’s treatment of the problem 
of induction, apart from its healthy refutation of all sorts of 
rationalism, has seriously biased later philosophies of induction. 
Even the empiricist camp has not overcome Hume’s tacit pre- 
supposition that what is claimed as knowledge must be proven 
as true. But as soon as this assumption is discarded, the diffi- 
culties for a justification of induction are eliminated. I do not 
wish to say that we can at least demonstrate the inductive con- 
clusion to be probable. The analysis of the theory of probability 
shows that not even this proof can be given. But a way out of 
Hume’s skepticism can be shown when knowledge is conceived, 
not as a system of propositions having a determinable truth 
value or probability value, but as a s>'stcm of posits used as tools 
for predicting the future. The question of whether the Inductive 
inference represents a good tool can then be answered in the 
affirmative by means of considerations which do not use in- 
ductive inferences and therefore are not circular. 


VIII 

It is only within the frame of a system of knowledge which 
a whole IS posited that we can coordinate probability values 
0 individual proposuions. Here, in fact, probability replaces 
^th in so far as no empirical sentence is known to be true, but 
can be determined only as more or less probable. 

elimi«^ .k'' ^ probabilities docs not 

astrSlJ knowledge every sentence should be regarded 
« true or false, and that what a degree of probability refe? to is 
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the degree to which a proposition is true.'* 1 do not think that 
this conception is necessary. The sentences ”p” and “p is true” 
arc cquipolcnc, and therefore it is of course permissible to at- 
tach the degree of probability either to the one or to the other. 
But it appears an unnecessary complication to use the second 
version i it is simpler to say directly that “p” is probable. Such 
a semantical interpretation of probabilities can be consistently 
carried through.** 

The question may be asked whether the concept of truth is 
completely redundant. Russel) is inclined to say that it is not, 
and that if it is eliminated from one place it will reappear in 
another place of the system of knowledge. 1 think this leads 
back to what was discussed in section VI. There is no doubt that, 
if 2 probability logic is used for the object language, the notion 
of truth is dispensable for this language. What can be asked is 
only whether the concept will reappear in the metalanguage. 
Now it seems that what 1 said about the approximately two- 
valued character of this language holds equally whether the 
object language is conceived as a thrcc-valucd system or as fol- 
lowing the rules of 2 probatelity logic. Actually, what is called 
truth in conversational language has never had more than a 
high degree of probability. The truth of statements made under 
oath, for instance, is certainly not more than a probability of 
high degree. It seems that truth is a concept which we use only 
in idealized logical systems, but which in all applications is re- 
placed by a substitute sharing only to a certain extent the proper- 
ties of truth. . 

This result, it seems to me, applies also to the problem ot 
basic statements. I think it is an outstanding feature m Russell s 
philosophy that he attaches so much importance to the empinca! 
nature of basic statements. He has emphasized the necessity 0 
an observational ba«s of science in discussions with sonic authors 
who apparently attempted to discard the notion of obsemtion 
entirely from the exposition of scientific method. Russell here 
has carried on the empiricist tradition in opposition to logical 
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systems which, in spice of their claims to cover the method of 
empirical science, resemble only too much a modern form of 
rationalism. But, in spite of this agreement in general, I have to 
raise some objections to Russell's theory of basic statements as 
given in one of his recent publications.’* 

It seems to me that Russell’s attempt to reduce the content 
of immediate observations to sense^data springs from the desire 
to hnd a basis of knowledge which is absolutely certain. 1 do not 
quite understand whether he wishes to say that sense-data state- 
ments are absolutely certain, or whether they possess only the 
highest degree of certainty attainable. Bui it seems clear that he 
wishes to construct a system of basic statements of such a kind 
that no basic statement can ever be shaken by later observa- 
tions.** Now everybody will agree with Russell, I think, when 
he says that basic statements must be logically independent, i.e., 
that they must be so formulated that none of them can ever 
logically contradict another. Bui 1 cannot sec how such an in- 
dependence can be maintained when inductive methods are ad- 
mitted. 

Russell has argued** that bawc statements cannot be empty, 
bcause if such statements were empty iheir sum also would be 
empty, and no synthetic knowledge could be derived from them. 
This, I think, is a sound argument. But I should like to use it 
Jfi reverse also: if by the use of inductive methods basic state- 
ments will lead to a prediction of future observations, then such 
observations conversely will also make the original statements 
more or less certain. Inductive methods always work both ways. 
The rule of Bayes represents an inference by which probabili- 
ti« holding m one direaion are transformed into inverse prob- 
atwhties. If, therefore, the system of knowledge is construed as 
being derived from basic observations in terms of inductive 
methods, this will include the admission that the totality of 

If this is onte recognized, it appears no longer necessary to 
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look for basic statements different from statements of simple 
physical observations, i.e., to regard sense^data as the immediate 
object of observation. A set of less reliable statements will do, 
if such statements are of the observational type, i.e., if they arc 
reports about concrete physical objects. If such basic statements 
have a sufficiently high initial weight, or in other words, if they 
arc at least subjectively true in an approximate meaning of 
truth, they can be used for the construction of knowledge j and 
the probability of this knowledge can, on the whole, be even 
greater than the probability of any individual ba^c statement. 
That such possibilities are given by the use of probability meth* 
ods may be illustrated by the fact that the average error of the 
mean of a set of observations is smaller than the error of the 
individual observations of this set. It is the advantage of the 
probability theory of knowledge that it frees us from the neces- 
sity of looking for a basis of data having absolute certainty. 


IX 

1 have tried to outline the major results of Russell’s logic, 
and I have ventured to criticize Russell’s views on certain points. 
But I think that my criticism concerns what, for Russell s 
arc only minor points. This logic is not of a type which needs 

to 1)€ afraid of critique. . 

My exposition would be incomplete without the addition or 
some words concerning the influence of Russell’s logical work 
on the present generation of philoM>phers. Comparing the gen- 
eral level of philosophical writings at the time when Russc I 
wrote the Primipia with that of today, we find a remarkable 
change. Studies in mathematical logic, which forty years ago 
appeared only occasionally and were read only by a small group 
of experts, today occupy a great part of the space filled by philo- 
sophical publiations. A school of younger lopoans has grown 
wLe work, to a great extent, has been stimulated by 
of Ru-ell’s books and who have tried to continue Russells 
methods even beyond the goal for which they 
The knowledge of Russell’s symbolism is today a 
condition to pass any academic ewmination m 
cusslon of Russell’s theory of mathematics and of his theory 
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types plays a prominent part in philosophical seminarS) and 
Russell's methods have become the tools by which a younger 
generation tills the philosophical soil. The logic and epistemol- 
ogy of today is unthinkable without Russell’s contributions; his 
work has been assimilated even by those who in part contradict 
his views and look for other solutions. 

It would be too optimistic an interpretation of this atuation 
if we were to believe that the use of mathematical logic and its 
methods will always indicate profundity. Some decades ago we 
hoped, and I think I can include Russell in this "we,” that if 
mathematical logic should some day become a part of general 
philosophical education, the times of vague discussions and ob^ 
scure philosophical systems would be over We cannot help 
admitting that our belief was based on a fallacious inference. 
We see today that the knowledge of symbolic logic is no guar- 
antee for precision of thought or seriousness of analysis. 

This has been shown, in particular, by some criticisms of Rus- 
sell’s more recent writings. 1 do not say this with the intention 
of condemning a critique of Russell’s >news. But I do think 
that such criticism should bear the mark of the same seriousness 
which distinguishes Russell’s thought. Who criticizes Russell 
should first try to understand the major issues which always 
stand behind Russell's conceptions. It docs not make a good 
show when a critic, who learned his logic from Russell, indi- 
cates With friendly condescension between his lines that he re- 
gards Russell’s recent writings as not quite up-to-date. The 
reader might be induced to discover that the use of a meta- 
linguistic vocabulary is not a sufficient criterion for a more ad- 
vanced state of logical analysis. What use is it to make minor 
aistmctions, if these discriminations arc irrelevant for the prob- 
lems considered? There is such a thing as a fallacy of misplaced 
exartness; this may be mentioned to those who are inclined to 
«rem out the gnat but to swallow the camel. A truly philo- 
wphical attitude will be shown in the afrility to balance purpose 
m^ns, in the subordination of technical research to the 
general laue for which it is being undertaken. 

means which we can learn 
Russell himself. The enormous technical work of the 
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Principia was done by him in the pursuit of a major philo- 
sophical aim, the unification of logic and mathematics. RusselPs 
work bears witness that logical analysis can become an instru- 
ment for the solution of major philosophical problems. Let us 
not forget that a display of logical symbolism is not in itself the 
aim of philosophy. There are philosophical problems still un- 
solved j let us try to use logical technique in oi^cr to solve them. 
Let us look at Bertrand Russell as a man who, by the precision 
of his methods and by the largeness of his mind, has opened an 
approach to a philosophy adequate to our time. 

Hans Reicken&ach 
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I N this essay I shall attempt to prove three related propo- 
sitions regarding Russell’s philosophy: (i) The fundamen- 
tal element In his philosophy is the method of analysis. (2) 
This method of analysis has been exemplified by him in four 
rather distinct ways, in ontology, abstract cosmology, mathe- 
matical logic, and in the examination of the symbolism of science 
and ordinary life. The first exemplification, because it has to 
do with the «sfuff» of reality, I shall label ‘Wological anal- 
ysis Russell himself calls the second exemplifiation ‘‘formal 
anal)^i$,” the third “lopstic,” and the fourth, among other ex- 
pressions, “constructionism,” A more adequate term, however, 
^cause of the unfortunate associations which have surrounded 
constructionism,”' is the phrase, “the resolution of incomplete 
symbols,” and 1 shall use it in referring to the application of 
ana y SIS to scientific and common-sensical symbolism. (1) By 
analysis Russell— although he has never systematically said so 
— m^ns mainly a form of definition, cither real definition of a 
non-Anstotelian sort, or contextual definition, i.e., definition of 
symbols m use. The first two doctrines arc proved together and 

^py the first four sections, while the third doctrine is demon, 
strated in the final section. 

Two important consequences result from the demonstration 
of these three doctrines. The first is that C. D. Broad’s remaric,* 
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which he may have uttered in jest, but which many philosophers 
accept as a serious charge, to the effect that Russel! is a flighty 
philosopher because he has published a new system of philoso- 
phy every few years, is absolutely untrue, Most of the changes 
in Russell’s philosophy arc minor ones and o«ur in his appli- 
cation of analysis to ontology. It is shown that these changes arc 
due to a more rigorous application of his analytical method. 
Once the primacy of analy^s is understood, it will become evi- 
dent that there h a ba^ic unity in his work, and that this unity 
revolves around his method. 

The second consequence has to do with Russell’s theory of 
analysis. Many contemporary philosophers' seem to regard it 
as axiomatic that phi!c«)phy never analytes facts, i.e,, that which 
is non-linguisiic, but always symbols. Ayer, e.g., maintains that 
the entirely of philosophical analysis is contextual definition. 
It will be seen, 1 think, that this is too narrow a view and does 
not exhaust philosophical analj-sis, especially as Russell has 
practiced it. Many of Russell’s analyses, ! shall show, are con- 
cerned with complexes which arc primarily non-linguistic, and 
therefore have nothing to do with contextual definition. 


Section I. Analysis as Ontolocv 
Russell began his philosophical career as an Absolute Idealist, 
so far as ontological analysis is concerned. That is, 
tained that the fundamental stuff of reality was the Absolute 
Mind.’ However, in 189*, G. E. Moore convinced him of tkt 
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inad«|uacy of this position.* The arguments used by Moore, 
and accepted by Russell, against Absolute Idealism, did not ap- 
pear in print until 1903, in Russell's P. of M. and in Moore’s 
“Refutation of Idealism,”’ and 1906, in Russell’s M, T. of T. 
Before 1903, however, Russell read Leibniz and 

came to the conclusion . . . that many of hh most characterhtic opinions 
were due to the purely logical doctrine that every proposition has a 
subject and a predicate. This doctrine is one which Leibniz shares with 
Spinoza, Hegel and Mr. Bradley ; it seemed to me that, if it is rejecteJ. 
the whole foundation for the metaphysics of all these philosophers is 
shattered.* 


In 1900 Russell published P. of I., in which he proved that the 
most popular part of Leibniz* philosophy, the monadology, was 
a deduction from certain premisses, mainly logical, which Leib- 
niz tacitly accepted as self-evident.* 

Russell’s motivation in his rejection of Absolute Idealism was 
his desire to establish the irrcducibility of relations and a Pla- 
tonic theory of propositions, which would render them inde- 
pendent of mental activity. He needed these doctrines in order 
to Mtisfy his desire to establish (he foundations of mathematics/* 
Without these, mathematical philosophy is rendered self-con- 
tradictory, hence Impossible.” Thus, in 1898, when Russell was 
working on the foundations of mathematics, he was quite willing 
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to accept a philosophy like Moore’s dualism, which would give 
him an adequate basis for the non-self -contradictory character 
of extant mathematics. 

By 1900 Russell was a dualist, contending that mind and 
matter, and universals and particulars, are ultimate. But before 
we can adequately discuss his arguments for dualism, we must 
say something more about his rejection of idealism. 

His fundamental objection to idealism of the monistic and 
monadic sort, represented by Hegel and Leibniz respectively, is 
logical, whereas his refutation of Berkeley rests mainly upon 
empirical grounds. Absolute Idealism, Russell maintains, as- 
sumes as its basic axiom the doctrine of internal relations, the 
view that ^'every relation is grounded in the natures of the re- 
lated terms.”'* It regards the axiom as equivalent to the as- 
sumptions that every relation is really an adjective of the terms 
taken as a whole and that every proposition has one subject and 
one predicate i from which it follows, Russell argues, that, for 
this view, there is only one final and complete truth which con- 
sists of one proposition with one subject (the Whole) and one 


predicate.'* 

Russell has three objections to the axiom: (f) It cannot be 
carried out, especially in the case of asymmetrical relations. If 
we try to reduce a relation like "greater than” to adjectives of 
the related terms, considered as a whole, wc cannot then dis- 
tinguish the relation from its converse; consequently, wc cannot 
give any sense or direction to the relation.'* (2) It fails to give 
any significant meaning to the phrase "nature of a term.’ To 
mean anything the nature must not be other than its term be- 
cause there would then have to be an irreducible relation bind- 


ing them. A term, hence, is its nature. But 

. . . in that case, every true proposition atlfibutin| a predkate to a stih- 

ject h wirely analytic, since the subject is its own nature If the 

“nature of a term” is to consist of predicates, and at the same time to 
be the same as the term itself, k seems impossible to understand what 
wc mean when we ask whether S has the predicate P. 
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(3) It is absurd on its own grounds. Its fundamental proposi- 
tion, “There is only one subject and its predicate is false be- 
cause it implies a distinction between the predicate and the sub- 
ject. This calls for the assertion of absolute identity in reality, 
which is incompatible with the idealist thesis of identity in dif- 
ference. 

The difliculty b that “identity in difference" is impossible, if we 
adhere to strict monism. For identity in difference involves many partial 
truths which combine . , . into the one whole of truth. But the partial 
truths, in a strict monbm, are not merely not quite true: They do not 
subsist at all. If there were $uch propositions . , . th.it would give 
plurality. In short, the whole conception of “identity in difference" is 
incompatible with the axiom of internal rclaiioos; y^x without this 
conception monism can give no account of the world ... I conclude 
that the axiom b false, and that those parts of idealism wliich depend 
upon it are therefore groundless. 


Russell’s criticism of monadism differs very little in its broad 
futures from his refutation of monism. His rejection of Leib- 
nit monadology is directed mainly against Leibniz* treatment 
of relations. Leibniz, while he recognized relations, attempted 
to reduce them to predicates of individual substances. Russell 
objects to this treatment on two grounds: (i) It cannot convey 
the sense of an asymmetrical relation either and (2) it is 
incompatible with Uibniz’ belief in a plurality of spirits, which 
IS the esence of his idealism. To maintain any form of pluralism, 
Kussell contends, the ultimacy of relations must be insisted 
upon. Without such a doctrine, we get either monism or solip- 
sism, where all other individuals are reduced to adjectives of 


Russell s refutation of Berkeley is derived from Moore’s 
awmetjon ^tween consciousness and the object of conscious- 

teed upon the fallacy of equivocation ; he uses “idea” in two 
erent senses: (i) as the object of sensation and (i) as the 
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sensation itself. Berkeley’s theory that the esse of the- object 
must be mental 

. . , seems to depen<2 (nr its plausibility upon confusing the thing appre* 
hended with the act of apprehension. Either of these might be called 
an ‘*idca;’* probably either would have been called an idea by Berkeley. 
The act is undoubtedly in the mindj hence, when we are thinking of 
the act, we readily assent to the view that ideas must be in the mind. 
Then, forgetting that this was only true when ideas were taken as acts 
of apprehension, we transfer the proposition that *Sdea$ are in the 
mind*’ to ideas in the other sense, i.e., to the things apprehended hy our 
acts of apprehension. Thus, by an unconscious equivocation, we arrive 
at the corse lusion that whatever we can apprehend must be in our 
mmds. This seems to be the true analysis of Berkeley’s argument, and 
the ultimate fallacy upon which it rests.** 


Russell’s refutation of Berkeley brings us to his dualism of 
the mental and the physical, and the universal and the partic- 
ular. Let us begin with his dualism of the mental and the physi- 
cal and consider it from 1898 until 19^1* i*' which year he 
published his own version of neutral monism in A. of Mind, 
thereby giving up the earlier dualism. 

The earliest statement of Russell’s dualism is, I think, in his 
articles, M. T. of C., which were published in 1904. There are, 
Russell states, certain theses which Moore has led him to accept. 
Among these is the view . . that every presentation and every 
belief must have an object other than itself and, except m cer- 
tain cases where mental existents happen to be concerned, [the 
object is] cxtramcntal.”” The arguments for this thesis are not 
fully developed until 191^* in P- of P., i.e., in h.s refutanon ot 
idealism and his positive statement of mind-mattcr dualism. 

Mind and matter arc the ultimate entities of the world ot 
existence (as against subsistence) in P. of P., so »r as onto- 
logical analysis is concerned. The argument for matter is base 
upon sense-data and certain principles of inference. The argu- 
ment for mind is based upon immediate ex|«nencc. 

What is matter, according to P. of P.> It is, for one thing, 
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the assemblage of all physical objects^ but It may also be con- 
sidered, in a narrow sense, as the same thing as a single physical 
object.” As a physical object, it is the cause of our bcnsc-data, 
i.e., it is that which we regard as the cause of the immediate 
objects of sense- experience, when we take our sense-cxpcrlcncc 
to be veridical.” What reasons are there for supposing matter 
to be real? Because the hypothesis that it is real is the simplest 
one which can account for the facts; I.e., the hypothesis that 
matter exists apart from and independently of our sensc-cx- 
penence can explain ( 1 ) certain gaps in our sense -experience 
and ( 2 ) certain causal properties, which no ocher hypothesis, 
e.g., solipsism, can do.” 

Now, granted the hypothesis that matter is real, what is its 
nature? Here Russell is agnostic. Both idealism and materialism 
are too dogmatic in their interpretation of matter, since we can 
know nothing about Its imrin^c nature. But it does not follow 
that we arc left with the Dini-^n-skhf because we can know 
certain logical properties of matter. These arc derived from the 
assumption that matter exists and the correspondences between 
matter and sense-data.” For example, *‘If one object looks blue 
and another red, we may reasonably presume that there is- some 
corresponding difference between the physical objects. ... But 
we cannot hope to be acquainted directly with the quality in the 
physical object which makes it look blue or red.”” 

Russell says little about mind in P. of P. But from what he 
does say, we may derive a picture of what he takes mind to be, 
In the fim place, it is the self, i.e., that which 1$ aware of things 
m «n8ation and of universals in conception; and it is also that 
which believes and thinks and desires: in short, it is conscious- 
ness. The central problem about mind is whether we know it 
^ aquaimance or by description; I.e., do we know it imme- 
latcly as an object of experience, the way we know a sense- 
aitum, Itke a red patch, or by means of a true proposition of 

0/ f,, ,1. 
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the form ‘‘The one and only one thing which is acquainted with 
certain sense-data and uoiversals, etc.?” Russell acknowledges 
the difficulty of the problem but holds^ with hesitation, that we 
do know the self by acquaintance because we may at times be 
acquainted with an actual case of acquaintance, in which case the 
self is a constituent of the total datum “self-acquaintcd-with- 
sense-datum.”** 

It must not be supposed that, because we are acquainted with 
our selves, wc are acquainted with mental substance. We may 
be acquainted with our individual consciousness as it functions 
in apprehending objects other than itself or in apprehending 
itself but it docs not follow that that which apprehends or is ap- 
prehended is a more or less permanent person which underlies 
all of our momentary experiences. To prove the existence of men- 
tal substance demands further argument and cannot be derived 
from the single fact that wc arc aware of our momentary 
selves.” 

The distinction between mind and matter is maintained by 
Russell until 1914. In R. S. D. P. he replaces matter by “sensi- 
bilia,” thereby reducing the physical in reality to that which 
resembles sense-data. Before discussing this change, however, 
we must say something about Russell’s contribution to onto- 


logical analysis In N. of A. . 

The major concern of these articles on the nature of acquain- 
tance is to analyze experience. Russell finds, as an empirical 
truth, that the simplest and most pervading aspect of experience 
is acquaintance. It «. . . is a dual relation between a subject and 
an object which need not have any community of nature. 1 he 
subject is ‘mental’, the object is not known to be mental except 

in introspection.”” u...* 

As a matter of fact, “acquaintance,”^ N. of A-, replace 

“mind” as the ultimate mental activity. That is, Rus«ll J 
mind as the ultimate mental entity, substituting for it acquain- 
tance as the ultimate mental f^t. The way this com« " 
through Russell’s rejection of his P. of P. vie 


i9. 
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acquainted with our selves. Under the impact of Hume’s 
analysis of experience and the critique of dualism by neutral 
monism, Russell is forced to deny that we ever have more than 
self-consciousness. It follows that we are not acquainted with 
the self as an isolated entity and, therefore, we do not know its 
intrinsic nature; from which it further results that we arc 
acquainted only with mental facts. The mental is thus defined 
as a fact involving acquaintance and relations based upon it;*’ 
the distinctive characteristic of the mental . . is not to be 
found in the particulars involved, but only in the nature of the 
relations between them.’’** To sum up: the basic difference be- 
tween P. of P. and N. of A. is that the mental in the latter es- 
says is defined in terms of facts and not in terms of particulan. 
The next important essay in ontological analysis is R. S. D, P. 
Its chief contribution is the replacement of matter by sensibilia 
« the ultimate physical entitles. What are sensibilia? They are 
. . . those objects which have the same metaphysical and 
physical status as sense-data, without necessarily being data to 
any mind.”** They become sense-data by entering into the 
relation of acquaintance. That they exist apart from acquain- 
tance Russell accepts as a metaphysical hypothesis which, like 
many of his hypotheses, is justified by the principle of 
continuity; 


We have not the meana oi ascertaining how things appear from places 

ot surrounded by brain and nerves and sense-organs, because we cannot 

«vc the body; but continuity mikes ii not unreasonable to suppose 

wHaZ appearance at such places. Any such appearance 

would be included among rens't^Uu.^ 


•‘Jl is to replace the 

matter and ‘‘physicaJ object” of P. of P. Both of these can 
now be constructed out of sensibiJU. Constructionism will be 
u^d in Action IV, but something must be said about it 
nere. lo put it briefly, it seems to me that Russell means by a 
mgicaj construction the suistiiuiion of o symbol whose denota- 
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tion is given In sense-experience or is continuous with and simi- 
lar to something given in sense-experience for a symbol whose 
denotation is neither given in sense-experience nor is similar to 
and continuous with something given in sense -experience but is 
postulated as an uncmpirical, inferred entity. The justification 
of this interpretation will be presented in Section IV, and must 
be taken for granted here. 

For constructionism, then, a symbol of a physical object no 
longer denotes an entity which was postulated as the cause of 
our sense-data and whose intrinsic nature is a mystery to us. 
Rather it denotes a whole class of appearances, which includes 
sefjsc-data and . . also those ‘sensibilia*, if any, which, on 
grounds of continuity and resemblance, are to be regarded as 
belonging to the same system of appearances, although there 
happen to be no observers to whom they are data.”*' Matter is 
not defined as the whole class of appearances but as the limiting 
appearances of the thing: “The mart^ of a given thing is the 
limit of its appearances as their distance from the thing di- 


mlnishcs.”’" , . « c n p 

Although Russell says little about the mental m R. b. 
he is still a dualist, making references to mental facts as those 
which involve awareness.” Sensation is the simplest kind oJ 
mental fact. It is to be distinguished from scnsibilia and «nse- 
data. “By a sensation I mean the fact consisting in the subject 
awareness of the sense-datum.’- The subjeet-j^nd here Rus- 
sell rejects his thesis of N. of A.-is mental because 't is a 
constituent in a mental complex (e.g-. 3 

constituent which is not physical. In N. of A. ‘ ^ 

that the subject cannot be known to.be either mental r^phys «1 
bccaubc wc are not acquainted with uj m R. S. D. . J 

IS inferred as mental because it appears in a 
tion, which contains no other men.a 
i, must be mental in order for sen«tion itself « ^ 
significance of this argument is that once again we may 
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that there are mental farticulars, which are defined as those 
constituents of mental facts that are aware of something. 

The last of the 1914 writings pertaining to ontological 
analysis arc Lectures III and IV of E. W. These lectures are 
more concerned with the problem of constructing the notions 
of physics out of the data of sense-experience than they arc with 
ontology. Nevertheless, they do contain one important altera- 
tion: Russell reduces all sensibilia which arc not sense-data to 
“ideal” elements and defines them in terms of “actual” ele- 
ments, i.c,, sense-data.** 

The final essay on ontology in this period which we must 
consider is U. C. M. (1915)* It contains nothing radically new 
but represents pretty much the view Russell proclaimed until 
he presented his verson of neutral monism in 1921. The 
dualism between sense-data and sensation is adhered to. The 
world of cxistents Russell regards as consisting of . a multi- 
tude of entities [which are] arranged in a certain pattern. The 
entities which arc arranged I shall call ^rticulars'. The ar- 
pattern results from relations among particu- 
lars.”* Th^ particulars are like the notes in a symphony 
whjch is being played: 

The ultimate constituents r>f a symphony (apart from relations) are the 
notes, each of which lasts only for a rcry short time. We may collect 
together all the notes played hy one instrument: these may be regarded 
« the analogues of the successive particulars which common sense would 
regard as successive states of one "thing.” But ihe "thing” ought to he 
regarded as no more "real” or "substantial” than, for example, the r6lc 

the trombone.^^ 

Mmd IS also a logical construction, constituted by . . an 
«sembUge of particulars, namely, what would be called ‘states 
0 mind , which would belong together in virtue of some spe- 
cihc common quality,”** i.e., consciousness. 

This brmgs us to the close of our description of Russell’s 
aualism of the mental and the physical in the period from 

w., iiuiij. 
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1898-1921. His second period, that of neutral monism, extends 
from 1921 to the present. However, before we can discuss 
neutral monism, we must complete the dualistic picture of 
reality which Russell maintained during the first period and 
say something about his theory of universals and particulars. 
RussellH dualism is 2 double one, consisting in the beliefs that 
the mental and the phy^cal are ultimate and that the universal 
and the particular are irreducible. 

In 1898 Russell became a Platonist as regards universals. 
His motivation was mathematical, just as it was in his acceptance 
of mind-matter dualism. His desire was to make mathematics 
independent of the human mind.** This desideratum, which is 
an integral part of logistic, was in direct revolt against the 
Kantian intuitionism, which made the truth of mathematical 
propositions dependent upon mental activity. Once intuitionism 
was rejected, Russell, in order to guarantee the truth of mathe- 
matics, contended that mathematics consisted of analytic a 
priori truths, i.e., truths which are independent of all 
experience. 

This thesis, that mathematics is analytically a priori^ earned 
with it certain implications. The two most important were (i) 
that mathematical ideas, c.g., implication, number, etc., are 
Platonic essences ; and (2) that any term, mathematical or 
otherwise, is a universal which, as a timeless entity, inhabits the 
realm of being.** 

P. of M., Russel rs earliest work in which umversals are 
discussed, is orthodox Platonism, except for one very curious 
doctrine, namely, that universal relations have no instances, 


P. d/ M., tviiii L. A., 
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However, in his next discussion of universals, in K. A. D. 
(1910-II), he rejects this view, without offering any reason 
for doing so, for he is so convinced that universal relations do 
have instances that he devotes most of his argument to the 
proof that we arc acquainted with universal relations them- 
selves. He writes, e.g., “Thus wc must suppose that we are 
acquainted with the meaning of 'before*, and not merely with 
instances of it.”** 

In R. U, P. (1911-12), which is RussclFs most brilliant 
essay on the problem of univertals, he contends that dualism 
(of universal and particular) rests upon the belief that the 
relation of predication is ultimate, i.e., that there arc particulars 
and that these have qualities or relations which are instances 
of universals.** Nominalism and universalism, which deny uni- 
versaU and particulars respectively, arc rejected, the first be- 
muse it must admit the universal relation “similarity,” in its 
denial ^of universal qualities and relations other than simi- 
^ntyj the second because it cannot account for our actual 
experience of numerical diversity of similar universals in ocr- 
ceptual space.** 

From the point of view of ontological analysis, all the 
entities in reality, Russell maintains, are divisible into two 
classes: 


( 1 ) Parijculars, which enter into complexes only as the subjects of 
predicates or as the terms of relations, and if they belong to the world 
t which we have experience, exist in time, and cannot neeuw more 

(0 uni. 

•' ’ " predicates or relations in complexes, do not 

umofraneously have to another.** / / not 

— of the writings on un i versa 1 $ 
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in this period, Russell uses language to prove the reality of 
universals and particulars: any sentence contains at least one 
element, the verb, which symbolizes a universal^ and may, 
if it denotes something with which we arc acquainted, contain 
one element, the proper name, which symbolizes a particular. 
Besides verbs, prepositions and adjectives also denote uni^ 
versals.” 

The status of the universal is Russell’s final point. The 
particular, of courec, is either mental or phyrical. “Thus 
thoughts and feelings, minds and physical objects exist. But 
universals do not exist in this sense; we shall say that they 
su^siss or have Mng, where ‘bcing^ is opposed to ‘existence’ 
as being timeless.”” 

This concludes our discussion of Russell’s dualism: of the 
mental and the phyrical; and the universal and the particular. 
It was his portion, as regards ontological analysis, from 1898 
until 1921, the year of the publication oi A. of Mind. From 
1 92 1 until the present day, so far as I know, Russell has ^en a 
modified neutral monist, as far as mentabphysical dualism is 
concerned, and, in regard to umveraals and particulars, he has 
either become dubious about or rejected his dualism. Which it 
is, we shall try to determine later. 


Neutral monism is a metaphysical theory which was formu- 
lated, independently of each other, by Wiliam James an 
Ernst Mach, and was developed by R. B. Perry, E. Holt and 
other American ncw-rcalists. Russell interprets it as 


. . the theory that the things commonly regarded a$ menul and rh« 
things commonly regarded as physical do not differ in r«pect of an 
intfintic property fosessed by the one set and not by ^ 

differ only in r«peTof arrangement and context, 
illustrated by comparison with a postal directory, m 

com/.wic'^.er. in .]ph.b..i«Und " 

order; w* may <ompar. the alphabetical order to the mental, and 

geographical order to the physical. 
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When Ru$$ell first con^dered neutral monism seriously in 
1914 he rejected it for two important reasons: It could not 
explain the difference between sensation and sense-data j** nor 
could it make intelligible the fact that each personas experience 
is partial and not inclusive of all reality/' 

Notwithstanding his critique of neutral monism, Russell, 
even in 1914) was much attracted by the view, especially by its 
use of Occam’s razor. ‘‘That the things given in experience 
should be of two fundamentally different kinds, mental and 
physiai, is far less satisfactory to our intellectual desires than 
that the dualism should be merely apparent and superficial.’’” 
Also his own attempt to reduce “matter” to a logical construc- 
tion in £. IV., Russell recognized, came close to neutral monism. 
The great stumbling block in his acceptance of neutral monism 
was what he regarded as an irreducible distinction: that between 
the object of experience and the subject of experience. When 
Russell realized that the subject itself was a construction, and 
that, consequently, the distinction between sense-data and sensa- 
tion tws illusory, he became a neutral monist. 

If is in A. of Mind that the distinction between sense-data 
«nd sensation is given up. Russell writes: “If we arc to avoid 
a perfectly gratuitous assumption, we must dispense with the 
subjea as one of the actual ingredients in the world.”” And 
why is the subject a gratuitous assumption f Because it is not 
g^ven in experience: “Empirically, I cannot discover anything 
corresponding to the supposed act [i.e., subject] j and theoreti- 
«Uy I cannot see that it is indispensable.”” When the distinc- 
tion between the subject and what he is aware of is given up, 

• • . the posdtwlity of distinguishing the sensation from the 
^nse-datum vanishes. . . . Accordingly the sensation that we 
'iavc when we see a patch of colour «mply k that patch of 
wiour, an actual constituent of the physical world, and part of 
What physics is concerned with.”” 

«t«. 
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Russell’s answer to the second objeaion to neutral monism 
is presented^ although Quite indirectly » in his discussion of the 
classification of particulars and will be con^dered when we 
come to that topic later in this section. 

I come now to the bade doctrines of Russell’s neutral 
monism. Orthodox neutral monism, i.e., the theory as ex- 
pressed by Mach, James and the new-realism, maintains two 
doctrines: (l) the stuff of the world is neither physical nor 
mental but neutral; and (2) the dualism in the world is not 
of entities but of causal laws. It is evident that Russell is a 
neutral monist as far as (2) is concerned. 

Th< dualism of mind and matter . . . cannot be allowed as meta* 
^ysicaliy valid. Nevertheless^ we seem 10 find a certain dualismi per- 
haps not ultimate, within the world as we observe ft. The dualism is not 
primarily as to the stuff of the world, but as to causa] laws.*^ 

However, it is not clear that he accepts the first doctrine. 
Consider, e.g., the following quotation: 

My own belief ... is that James is right in rejecting consciousness 
as an entity, and that the American realists are partly right, not wholly, 
in considering that both mind and matter are composed of a neutral- 
stuff which, in isolation, is neither menul nor material [i.e., physical). 
I should admit this view as regards sensations: what b heard or seen 
belongs equally to psychology and to physics. But 1 should say that 
images belong only to the menul world, while those occurrences (if 
any) which do not form part of any “experience” belong only to the 
physical world. There are, it seems to me, prima /w, different kinds 
of causal laws, one belonging to physics, and the other to psychology. 
The law of graviution, for example, is a physical law, whae 
of association is a psychological law. Sensations are subject to both kinds 
of laws, and are therefore truly “neutral.” ... But entities subject only 
to physical laws, or only to psychological laws, are not neutral, and may 
be caUed respecuvely purely material (le., physical], and purely men- 
tal.** 

Our problem, now, is this: how can we reconcile this quota- 
tion with the first doctrine of neutral monism? Perhaps it can 

■ »«: Cf. P. W. T. A.. 
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be done, w^th the aid of the theory of typc$, in the following 
way: The doctrine that the stuff of the world is neither mental 
nor physical but neutral is ambiguous and may mean one or 
both of two things: (a) Mentality and physicality are not first- 
order properties of ultimate entities, like the properties of 
redness or roundness, but arc second-order properties which 
accrue to these entities when they have certain kinds of causal 
relations to each other. Thus, two entities arc mental when they 
have a relation to each other which psychology studies j or two 
entities arc physical when they have a relation to each other 
which physics studies. This part of the first doctrine, I think, 
Russell accepts, (b) Any entity can be cither mental or physical, 
i.e., any entity can possess the second-order property of men- 
tality or physicality. Here Russell objects because, as our quo- 
tation states, some entities, the unpercehaJ mtities of physics, 
€ven though they arc neutral— i.e., have no first-order prop- 
erty of mentality or physiality‘^<annot be brought into psycho- 
og^cal causal laws; while other entities, images, which are 
also neutral in the above sense, cannot be considered in physical 
causal laws. It is only the remaining entitles, sensations, also 
neutral, which can be treated causally by both physics and 
psychology. 

If this interpretation is correct, it follows that Russell is a 

* modified sort, accepting the doctrine 
the dualism in the world is causal and the doctrine that 
mentality and physicality are properties of entities-in-relation 
not of entities-in-isolation, but rejecting the orthodox neu- 
monistie doctrine that any neutral event can be treated by 
l»tn psychology and physics. ^ 

revtl,*" ‘heory, then, Russell’s neutral monism 

olves around two related doctrines: ( I ) The world is com- 

imaw.^- events, which are sensations in some contexts, 

con^J" unperceived events in still other 

entitU ’ dualism in the world is not between 

cau^n»» '-V'" between 

( \ T, ■ “scuss these in turn. 

U) Kusseil says, in regard to the doctrine of eventism: 
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“Everything in the world Is composed of ‘events’ j that, at least, 
is the thesis I wish to maintain.”*’ What, then, is an event? 
For <pne thing, it is something which occupies a small £nite 
region of space-time.** It is also something penetrable and 
destructible, unlike the matter of traditional physics.** We know 
this empirically j i.e., we experience the overlapping of events 
and, according to physics, events in the form of “electrons” and 
“protons” actually annihilate each other. Our usual experience 
with events Is in terms of sensations and images. E.g., “seeing a 
flash of lightning is an events so is hearing a tire burst, or 
smelling a rotten egg. . . .”** 

The ultimate kinds of cvents-in-rclation arc sensations, images 
and unpcrceivcd events. Everything which we recognize as 
“mind” and “matter” can be built up out of these. “Mind” is 
constructed out of sensations and images.*^ “Matter” is con- 
structed out of sensations and unperceived events.** Indeed, 
Russell suggests that in a completed science the concepts 
“mind” and “matter” would disappear, and would be replaced 
by causal laws concerning events.** 

Sensations arc definable in at least three ways: (i) as the 
intersection of mind and matter;** (l) as the non-mnemic 
clement in a perception, i.e., as that clement in a perception 
which does not depend upon past experience, i.e., habit, 
memory, etc.;” and (3) as events whose ausal laws include 
events which are stimuli external to the brain. 

Images are defined with the aid of the third definition of 
sensations, namely, as events whose causal laws include events 
which are sensations.” 

Images belong exclusively to psychology because, ir they 

** 4. 9 f Matter, iSS. 
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also belonged to physics, they would contradict the laws of 
physics. Russell uses this ai^ument to refute behaviorism when 
it denies the existence of images. Behaviorism denies the dis- 
tinction between images and sensations, regarding images as 
faint sensations. If this i$ true, especially for visual and auditory 
images, physics is contradicted because these images do not 
have the conne«ions with physical events which visual and 
auditory sensations actually have. 


Suppose, tor txun^At, chat I am sitting in my room, in which (here is an 
empty arm-chair. I shut my eyes* and call up a visual image of a friend 
silling in the arm-chair. If I thrust my image into the world of physics, 
it contradicts all the usual phj-sical laws. My friend reached the chair 
without coming in at the door in the usual way; subsequent inquiry will 
show that he was somewhere else at the moment. If regarded as a 
sensation, my image has all the marks of the supernatural.^* 


Besides sensations and images there are unperceivcd events. 
The ar^ment for them is given in 0 / Mmtr, The basic 
assumption is the causal theory of perception which says, in 
effect, that any percept** is a member of a group of percepts, 
gtveo and inferred^ and that the whole group an be correlated 
With another group of events which do not enter info per- 
ception.** ^ 


T ^ clarified by being formalized: 

^d inferred; B — a group of unperccived events; and "j-i» 
— the correlator. Then the ausal theory of perception says: 


(x)(aA,B)j. Px:9:KcA At-iB. 


»u«l theory sutes ( , ) that this percept is a member of a class 
and^-^k roundness, hardness, shininess, etc., 

. ndness, etc. These events psychology calls the 
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‘‘stimuli” of our perceptions and physics the “causes” of our 
perceptions. 

According to Russel 1 , both sciences are correct in their belief 
that there are events which no one perceives or can perceive and 
which can be correlated with events which we do perceive or are 
perceptible. The alternatives to this belief arc phenomenalism 
and solipsism, both of which Russell rejects, the second because 
it is (00 desperate an alternative*’ and the first because it cannot 
account for such obvious facts as dictaphones repeating con- 
versations or the hearing of a noise sooner by people who are 
close to its source than by people farther from its source.’* 

(a) Causal dualism is the theory that the dualism in the 
world is not of entities but of laws. These two kinds of causal 
laws arc irreducible. Russell calls them the physical and the 
psychological causal laws.** As we have seen, according to Rus- 
sell, the world is made up of evanescent particulars. Collected 
in one way they form psychological lawsj collected in another 
way they form physical laws. 

For the understanding of the difference between psychology and physics 
it k vital to understand these two ways of classifying particulars, namely: 
(j) according to the place where they occurs (s) according to the sys- 
tem of correlated particulars in different places to which they belong, 
such system being deBned as a physical object.** 

Psychology, thus, is intereswd merely in the places where dif- 
ferent particulars occur, i.e., in (eriain particulars themselves, 
whereas physics is concerned with the whole system of appear- 
ances. This method of collecting particulars enabitt us to sug- 
gest what Russell would probably reply to his N. of A. oi>- 
iection to neutral monism. He said that neutral tnon.sm cannot 
account for the partiality or egocentriaty of each person s ex- 
perience. The way in which psychology collects , 

think, makes it inevitable that our experiences shall Part'** 
because particulars appear from certain points of view. Partial- 
ity, therefore, is explicable by Russell’s neutral monism as the 
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inevitable fact that one person’s experience is the resultant of 
the universe seen from one, not from all, points of view. 

This brings us to the question why ausal dualism is ultimate. 
As Russell interprets it, It is, I think, identical with the problem 
of materialism. One can define materialism in one of two ways: 
(0 the ultimate stuff of the world is physial, i.e., non-mental j 
or (a) the ultimate laws in the world are physical, and aU gen- 
uine laws are fundamenully physical. Russell rejects mate- 
rialism in the first sense as being too dogmatic.*’ And the truth 
or falsity of materialism in the second sense reduces itself it 
seems to me, to the following five problems in Russell’s later 
works. 


(i) Can ” vital” movements be reduced to ^‘mechanical” 
ones? Russell says, in answer to this problem of reduction, that 
our information is too meagre to declare oneself either wav on 
the question.** 

(») Are images reducible to sensations? As we have seen. 
Russell rejects materialism in this sense, arguing that images 
armot be brought into the statement of physical laws without 
f»Ilmg into contradiction. However, Russell adds: «I am bv 
no means confident that the distinction between image and sen- 
«t.on IS ultimately valid, and I should be glad to be convinced 
that images can be reduced to sensations of a peculiar kind.”" 

(.3? Are mnemic phenomena ultimate? That is, does the 
P St opeme upon our present experience directly or by rJe a^ 
^Ks rn^ificauon of the brain? The issue is between L ulti- 
^ey of mnemic phenomena and the ultimacy of the “engram ” 

tains iTt n I 

JJau t™e? PhysicalUm is the view advo 

«1 by Carnap and his foUowers, which holds that «. every 

3t*. 
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sentence oi any branch of scientiBc language . . . can ... be 
translated into the physical language without changing its con- 
tent.”” .Although Russell does not criticize physicalism directly, 
nevertheless, we can discover what he thinks of it from his dis- 
cussion of the sort of thesis it proclaims. Physics, he says, can 
tell us a good deal about the world, but nothing about the most 
intimate part of it, sensations or perceptions. 

To take a simple instance: physics might, ideally, be able to predict that 
at such a time my eye would receive a stimulus of a certain sort; it 
might be able to trace the physical properties of the resulting events in 
the eye and the brain, one of which is, in fact, a visual percept i hut it 
could not itself give us the knowledge that one of them is a visual 
percept. It is obvious that a man who can see knows things which a blind 
man cannot know; but a blind man can know the whole of physics. 
Thus the knowledge which other men have and he has not is not part 
of physics.” 

{5) Is determinism true? Russell says no, basing his denial 
upon the quantum theory, which destroys any form of “mind- 
brain determinism.” That is, Russell argues: assume that the 
mind and brain causally connected. But, 
perhaps the electron jumps when it likes; perhaps the minute fAenomena 
in the brain which make all the difference to mental phenomena belong 
to the region where physical laws no longer determine definitely what 
mu^t happen. This, of course, is merely a speculative possibility; hut it 
interposes a veto upon maierialisiic dogmatism. 

I conclude, then, that Russell is a causal dualist, even though 
he would like very much to reduce all causal laws to physics 
and thereby accept a causal materialism. 


I come now to the final topic of this section, Russell s theory 
of universal and particulars in the years I91I-40’ As a dualist 
Russell accepted three related doctrines: (1) there are universal 
qualities; (2) there are universal relations; and ^ 

particulars. In this second period of ontological analysis Russell, 


• R, Carnip, I9. 

•* A. of Mtuer, )l9. 
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at one time or another, has either become dubious about, modi- 
fied, or rejected these doctrines. 

{ I ) In 0/ Mind Russell expressed doubt about the reality 
of universal qualities, offering an interpretation of them which 
is nominalistic. Whiteness, e.g., may be taken . as denoting 
a certain set of similar particulars or col lections of particulars.''*' 
However, in Inquiry^ Russell returns to the view that there are 
universal qualities, badng his argument, as he did in R. U. P. 
and P. of P.f upon the premiss that there are universal rela- 
tions.” 

(a) Russell also retains his earlier thesis about universal re- 
lations, but he modifies his doctrine somewhat in that he no 
longer regards them as self-evident. There arc, Russell con- 
tends \a A. of Mindf good reasons for believing that universal 
relations, although not self-evident, arc part of the inferred 
structure of the world ” These reasons, however, do not appear 
until Inquiry, where Russell employs the causal theory of 
meaning, i,c., the theory that the woj^s we use are caused by 
non-verhal contexts, to prove the reality of universal relations.” 

(3) The doctrine that there are particulars was ably de- 
fended by Russell in R, U, P., in his criticism of universalism, 
which Is the theory that denies the existence of particulars. It 
maintains that universals and not their instances exist in all 
places where they appear. If two places have the same shade of 
colour, e.g., the shade in both places Is Idential. It denies the 
relation of predication: to say “this Is white” is really to say 
whiteness exists here.”** Dualism contends, on the other hand, 
that there are particulars and that predication holds between a 
universal and a particular. Thus, to say “this is white” is to say 
“whiteness is a predicate of a |»rticular which I call ‘thisV 
Russell's rejection of universal ism was based upon (r) our 
sense-experience of diversity, i.e., our perception of two similar 
patches of, e.g., white j and (2) the logical principle that 

* 't. 0/ MjW, 19$. 

*36.437. 

^ M*W, 111. 

4*4.437. 
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existents in different places at the same time cannot be numeri- 
cally identiaL 

Russell’s rejection of universalism was maintained by him, 
so far as I know, from 1911-40. In Inquiry ^ however, Russell, 
in discussing a problem quite remote from that of universals, 
namely, substance, sketches a theory which, if he really accepts 
it, makes him a universalist. Stated simply the theory is this: 
Proper names, like “this’* and “that,” are regarded by many 
philosophers as symbols of particulars. Thus, when one utters 
the statement “this is red,” one means, on this view, that a 
given sense- particular, which one calls “this,” has the predicate 
or qualify of redness. Bur, Russell argues, if one construes the 
proposition in such a way (which, of course, Russell docs in his 
dualistic doctrine of R. U. P.), . . one finds that ‘this* be- 

comes a substance, an unknowable something in which proper- 
ties inhere, but which, nevertheless, is not identical with the 
sum of its properties. Such a view is open to all the familiar 
objections to the notion of substance.”** In order to avoid this 
difficulty with the word “this” as a symbol of an unknowable 
substance, Russell rejects the doctrine that “this” (and “that”) 
stand for particulars. He suggests that, whenever wc have a 
subject -predicate proposition, like “this is red,” we must in- 
terpret it as “redness is here.” Thus, in the case of a physical 
object, like an apple, wc must not say, “this is an apple,” but 
“redness, roundness, sweetness, etc., are here.”** A thing, then, 
is nothing but a bundle of coexisting qualities. All of this fol- 
lows, unless wc wish to get stuck with the substratum of Locke. 
Now, that this theory is tantamount to universalism is shown 
by the fact that it denies implicitly the relation of predication, 
which is basic to dualism and rejected by universalism. The in- 
terpretation of “this is red” as “redness is here,” i.c., the re- 
jection of subject-predicate propositions, is exactly the way in 
which universalism interprets propositions of this sort. 

Our problem here, of course, is to show how Russell would 
answer his own objection to universalism, as he expressed it in 
R. U. P. It seems to me, from a careful reading of Chapter VI 


** t so. 
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of Inquiry^ where this problem is considered (quite indirectly, 
though), that Russell might say to the dualist: it is true that we 
do experience spatial diversity, two similar patches of white ; 
and it is just as true that two patches of white cannot be numeru 
cally identical. But — and this would be the vital point — the 
white In the two patches of white is identical. What makes the 
white two are not the instances of while but the spatial co- 
ordinates.^ That is, two patches of white are two, not because 
they are instances of white, but because the universal has two 
separate sets of co-ordinates. The names of the whiteness are, in 
our example, “Whiteness plus co-ordinates A, and “White- 
ness plus co-ordinates C, D.” Thus, the twoness of two patches 
of white depends upon the specificity of the co-ordinates, not 
upon the instances of white.** 

If this account of Russell’s new theory of universals is cor- 
rect,— and I do not see how else to interpret his discussion in 
Inquiry ^ — then it is a fact that Russell has rejected (knowingly 
or not) his earlier dualism of universals and particulars, substi- 
tuting In its place the doctrine of universalism which denies the 
existence of particulars. 

Sect!om II. Analysis as Formal Analysis 

Formal analysis, as Russell has conceived it, is the applica- 
tion of analysis to abstract cosmotogial problems. As a kind or 
use of analysis it was developed by him from the very begin- 
nings of his philosophical career, but it reached its climax after 
the publiation of F. Af., in a scries of articles, P. L. A. (lOiS- 
> 9 ). 


I SI. 

i rtiffculty wirh thii fhwy, I ih.nk, Ks, i« <|o with Chew 

y ^ ft »p»rt from the qvsliiln (hat they 

Cevribe. eo^rriinaies sr< no more etperimrsble lepsrjie qtisUiie, than the 
unknowable subtrsium wbiefa forced RosrII to fiw up hii dualism in the fint 
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Th« easicft way In which to understand formal analysis is to 
begin with Russell’s conception of logic, because it is In terms 
of. logic that he defines formal analysis. Logic, according to 
Russell, has two continuous but distinguishable parts, a philo- 
sophical and a mathematical part. The philosophical part Is con- 
cerned, first, with the forms which are abstracted from an 
examination of the linguistic and non-IInguistic aspects of real- 
ity, and, secondly, with the foundations of mathematics. The 
mathematical part of logic comprises the theorems which are 
deduced from the foundations.*' 

That part of philosophical logic which deals with the forms 
of reality is formal analysis, whereas the other part, the founda- 
tions of mathematics, is logistic, logistic will be considered In 
the next section; but it is Important to see at the outset the com- 
mon root of formal analysis and logistic, i.e., to see that both 
are defined in terms of logic. 

Form, which Is the basic problem of forma] analysis, may be 
defined in two ways, by an analysis of language or by an analysis 
of experience. Russell, in the isomorphic tradition of Plato, 
Aristotle and Wittgenstein, begins with the first way and uses 
his findings as a clue, but not as M^clue, in the analysis of non- 
linguistk form. The best way to define form, according to Rus- 
sell, is in terms of actual propositions. 

In every proposition . , . there is, besides the particular subject-m.’^ttcr 
concerned, a certain format way in which the constituents of the propo- 
sition ... are put together. If I say “Socrates is mortal,” “Jones is 
angry,” “The sun » hot,” there is something in common in these three 
cases, something indicated by the word What is in common is the 
form of the proposition, not an actual constituent.** 

From any of these propositions one can derive the others, by 


•“Logic, we mif <f>r>um ot two part*. The pan mv««ig4i» what 
ptopontiofii are and what forms they may ha«j ihn part cnumetaies ihe diffwni 
kinds of alomlc pronositiom, of molwwlar propo*i«»oftK "f gciwfal proposinont, and 
66 on. The second part consiws of certain lypremely general propwuions, which 
assert ihc trulh of all propwiiions of certain forms. This second jnrt nierers into 
pure macheinatkr, wh«e propositions all turn out, on anal)«., to be «“'h Ctnrral 
formal truths,** f. W., 6t. See alws S. M. P., In Mysiiosm and Uiu, I-. 
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substitution; chat which remains unchanged when one replaces 
constituents and gets different propositions is the form of these 
propositions. Propositional form, thus, is that which one gets 
when one substitutes variables for the constituents of proposi* 
tions. 

The same analysis of factual form can be given; 

Two facts are said to have the same “form** when they differ only as 
regards their constituents. In this case, we may suppose the one to 
result from the other by tuhttituticn of different constituents. For exam- 
ple, "Napoleon hates Wellington,” results from “Socrates loves Plato” 
by substituting Napoleon for Socrates, Wellington for Plato, and katti 
for lowi. It is obvious that some, but not all, facts can be thus derived 
from “Socrates loves Plato.” Thus some facts have the same form as 
this and some have not. We can represent the form of a fact by the use 
of variables: thus “xRy” may be used to represent the form of the fact 
that Socrates loves Plato.** 

We come now to the different kinds of forms, i.e., to the 
enumeration of the various fundamental ways in which the ulti- 
mate ontological entities can be organized. There are two basic 
kinds of forms: (1) proper names and logical particulars; and 
(2) propositions and facts. Let us begin with the form mani- 
fested by proper names and particulars. 

A proper name . is a simple symbol whose meaning is 
something that can only occur as subject.”*** It . . directly 
[designates] an Indisndual which is its meaning, and [it has] 
this meaning in its own right, independently of the meanings 
of all other words.”*** It is the only kind of word which is 
theoretically capable of standing for a particular and can only 
^ applied to a particular trith which the speaker is acquainted; 
for one cannot name anything one is not acquainted with.*** 

of proper names are very difficult to find, 
Most people regard words like “Socrates,” “Roosevelt,” etc., 
J^roper names. But, according to Russell, they arc mistaken, 
because these words do not stand for particulars, but for compli- 

•P:W. T. A., 

-f. M. 
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caccd systems of particulars, and are really abbreviations for 
definite descriptions.*” 

Th« only words one does use a$ names in the logical sense arc words 
like ‘'this” or “that.*' One can use ‘‘this'* as a name to stand for a 
particular with which one is acquainted at the moment. ... It is only 
when you use “this*’ quite strictly, to stand for an actual object of sense, 
that it IS reaUy a proper name.*** 

Logical particulars are what proper names mean. They are, 
along with facts, the sort of objects one would have to take into 
account in any inventory of the world. They have this peculiar- 

ity» 

. . . that each of them stands entirely alone and is completely self* 
subsistent. It has that sort of se]f»$ubsb(ence that used to belong to 
Substance* except that it usually only persists through a very short time, 
so far as our experience goes. That is to say, each particular that there is 
in the world does not in any way logically depend upon any other partic- 
ular.*** 

Besides proper names and logial particulars, formal analysis 
is concerned with another ba»c dichotomy: propositions and 
facts. A proposition, for Russell, is an indicative sentence, one 
which either asserts or denies something. It is that which we 
believe truly or falsely^ i.e., it is the logical vehicle of truth or 
falsehood. A proposition, Russell points out, differs from a 
name because its relations arc different; there are two relations 
that a proposition may have to a fact, being true and being false; 
whereas there is only one relation that a name can have to that 
which it names: it can just name it, and if it docs not, it is a mere 
noise.*** It follows that facts cannot be named by propositions 
but only asserted or denied (or questioned, etc.) by them. 

It is as necessary to distinguish between facts and particulars 
as it is to distinguish between propositions and names. A fact is 
not a particular, but the sort of thing represented by whole 
sentences.'” It is a complex of particular(s) and qualities and 
>« aho ©/ Mind, 19 ). 

*•' P, L. A., H, 5U-5>S- But cl. f. «/ M,, *%•*} Ch. Vl. 
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relations.'** Furthermore, a fact is 

. . . the kind o( thing that makes a prnposition true or false. If I say 
is raining," what I say is true in a certain condition of weather 
and rs false in other conditions of weather. The condition of weather 
that makes my proposition true (or false . . .) is whni I should call a 
"fact.”'^ 

Finally, (acts are objective, i.e., independent of our thinking 
about them. Russell regards this as an undeniable datum of 
formal analysis. It follows that the world . . is not completely 
described by a lot of ^particulars^ but that you must also take 
account of these things that I call facts ... and that these ... are 
part of the real world.””* 

Thus far in our discussion of formal analysis we have defined 
form and distinguished between the basic forms: proper names 
and particulars, and propositions and facts. The latter category 
contains various species which we must discuss next. There are 
Ave such species which Russell has persisted in accepting as 
valid: atomic propositions and facts j molecular propositions 
and facts i existence propositions and facts j general propositions 
and facts i and completely general (or logical) propositions and 
facts. Since these may be cither positive or negative, there are 
also negative facts to be considered. 

(i) An atomic proportion is one which . . asserts that a 
certain thing has a certain quality, or that certain things have a 
certain relation.”'" Examples arc: "this is white;” "this is be- 
low that;” "this is between that and the other thing.” Every 
atomic proposition has an adjective or verb and a subject, which 
IS the proper name of the proposition."* 

^ Corresponding to atomic propositions are atomic facts. They 
• . . are what determine whether atomic propositions arc to be 
asserted or denied.”"* They arc the simplest kinds of facts, 
consisting m the possession of a quality or relation by some 
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partKular(s).'“ In every atomic fact there is one component 
which IS cither the quality or the relation and one or more terms 
(particulars). Thus, there is a perfect isomorphism between 
atomic propositions and atomic facts: subjects (proper names) 
correspond to terms (particulars) j adjectives correspond to 
quail tics i and verbs correspond to relations. 

(2) A molecular proposition is one that contains . . other 
propositions which you may call their atoms. It is a propo- 
sition in which truth-function words like “or,” “if,” “and,” 
etc., occur. An example is: “If you stay, so will your sister.” 

The problem regarding molecular forms is whether there 
are molecular facts. Russell, at first, denies their existence: 

I do not suppose there & m the world a single dhiunctive fact corre- 
sponding to [the proposuionj ‘*p or q.” It does not look plausible that in 
the actual objective world there are facts going about which you could 
describe as^'por 

According to Russell, then, “pvq” refers to two facts, the fact 
corresponding to “p” and the fact corresponding to “q.” 

When Russel! diKusses general facts, however, he reverses 
his decision and affirms the existence of molecular facts, because 
he accepts the existence of general facts, which is the genus of 
the molecular species."' 

(3) An existence proposition is the traditional “I” or “O” 
proposition. For Russell it is a proposition which asserts the 
truth of at least one value of a propositional function^ e.g., 
“Some men are brutal.” 

That there are existence facts, as distinct from atomic facts, 
Russell regards as obvious: “Of course, it is not so difficult to 
admit what I might call existence-facts — , such facts as ‘There 
are men. . . Those, I think, you will readily admit as separate 
and distinct facts over and above the atomic facts.”"* 

(4) A general proposition is the traditional “A” or “E” 
proposition, interpreted In the Boolean sense. It is a proposition 

'"P. L- A., II, j*©. 

Ill, ,7- 
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which asserts (or denies) the truth of ill values of a proposi< 
tional function. 

A general fact i$ one which corresponds to a general propo- 
sition. One cannot deny the existence of general facts or reduce 
them to other facts: 

Ii would be i very great miscake to suppose that you could describe the 
World completely by means of particular facts alone. Suppose that you 
had succeeded m chronicling every angle particular fact throughout the 
universe, and that there did not exist a single particular fact of any snrt 
anywhere chat you had not chronicled, you still would not have got a 
complete description of the universe, unless you also added: "these that 
I have chronicled are all the particular facts there are,"*** 

which, of course, is a general fact. 

(5) A completely general proportion is one which occurs in 
logic, either as an aidom or a theorem, Ir contains only variables 
and truth- functions.*** 

Completely general propositions are analytic and priori 

^ause of a " , . certain peculiar quality which marks them out 

from other propositions What this quality is, Russell is not 
surer 

Although it a a necessary characieristk of logical propositions that they 
should consist solely of varwWes, i.e., that they should assert the uni- 
verMl-iruth, or the sometimes-truth. of a propositional function consisting 
solely of variables ... it b not a sufficient one.*** 


Russell s treatment of completely general facts is vague and, 

1, 501.(03. 
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unfortunately, I cannot find any adequate discussion of them in 
his essays on formal analysis. 

(6) This brings us to po^tive and negative propositions and 
facts. These are not distinct species but two different ways of 
looking at the others. That is, an atomic proposition or fact, e.g., 
may be cither positive or negative. 

That there are positive and negati^^c propositions most of us 
would admit. Also, the view that there arc positive facts would 
cause little dispute. But negative facts seem to us to be in the 
same category as “blue centaurs,” etc. Indeed, the belief in nega- 
tive facts seems to violate that robust feeling of reality which 
is one of Russell’s ardinal principles. Nevertheless, with all 
this against him, he insists that there are negative facts: 

I think you will 6nd that it is bett«r to uke negative facts as ultimate. 
Otherwise you will find it so difficult to say what it is that corresponds to 
a proposition. When, e-g.» you have a false positive propownon, say ‘^Socra- 
tes is alive," it is false because of a fa« in the real world. A thing cannot 
be false except because of a fact, so that you will find it extremely diffi- 
cult to say what exactly happens . . . unless you are going to admit nega- 
tive facts.*** 

To sum up: Formal analysis is the examination of the world 
considered abstractly^ i.e., apart from whether it is physical or 
mental or neutral, etc. Its concern is with the various modes of 
organization which are diKlosed by the linguistic and non- 
linguistic aspects of reality. Together with ontological analysis, 
formal analysis comprises part of what has been traditionally 
called “metaphysics:” ontological analysis is concerned with the 
ultimate categories: the mental, the phyrical, the universal, etc.; 
formal analysis is abstract cosmology and deals with the abstract 
patterns in which the ontological categories are organized. 

Section 111. Analysis as Logistic 

Logistic, or anilysis as applied to mathematical logic, is prob- 
ably the best known of the species of analysis in Ruswl - Also, 
no one, I suppose, would criticize Russell here as lacking m 

®p. t. A., m, »l» P- W. T- A., j. 
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fundamental unity, since he has been expounding the same basic 
philosophy of mathematics from 1900 to the present. Because 
logistic i$ $0 well known and its unity m RusselPs work i$ 
granted by all (and our space is limited), it will not be neces* 
sary to treat it at any length.”* What I shall try to do in this 
section, therefore, is to offer the briefest sort of general picture 
of logistic, in order to make the exposition of Russell’s philoso- 
phy in terms of analysis as complete as possible. 

The best answer to the problem of the nature of logistic lies, 
I chink, in the answer to a broader question: What is the correct 
philosophy of mathematics? Since the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century when, for the first time, mathematics became a 
well-defined science, through the brilliant work of Weierstrass 
and Peano, there have been in the main three philosophies of 
mathematics: intuitionism, formalism, and logistic. 

Intuitionism, in its modern form, stems from Kant and 
Poincare, and is represented at present by Brouwer and Weyl. 
In the work of the latter two, according to Russell, it is char- 
acterized by two doctrines: finitism and the denial of the prin- 
ciple of excluded middle.*” It claims, Russell asserts, that a 
mathematial proposition is neither true nor false unless there 
exists a method which enables us to determine which it is. When 
no such method is forthcoming In the consideration of a certain 
propwition, that proposition is regarded as literally meaning- 
le«. The first consequence of this doctrine is the denial of the 
principle that any proposition is either true or false j from which 
It further results that many hitherto accepted theorems regard- 
ing infinity are thrown out of mathematics as meaningless be- 
cau^ they annot be known to be cither true or false. 

us«ll rejects Intuitionism; his criticism amounts to saying 
that It IS m empirical. If its thesis, that mathematics is 2 set of 
mtuitiyc constructions governed by the principle of verification 

be mamtamed and pushed to its logical consequences, it results 
m aosurdity: 
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Men» for example, though they form ;i finite cla^ are practically and 
empincally, just as impossible to enumerate as if their number were 
infinite. 11 the finittst's principle s admitted, we must not make any 
general staiement^^uch as “AH men are mortal”— about a collection 
defined by iis properties, not by actual mention of all its members. This 
would make a clean sweep of all science and of all mathematics, not only 
of the parts which the intuitionists consider questionable/’^ 

Formalism, which had its royal birth in the non-EucIidcan 
geometries of the nineteenth century and in the work of Peano, 
is best represented by Hilbert. Essentially, Hilbert distinguishes 
between two disciplines: mathematics- proper and meta-mathe- 
matics. The former is a collection of symbols about which there 
are certain undefined ideas and axioms, which tell us what we 
are allowed to do to the symbols in order to derive the proposi- 
tions which we desire. Meta-mathematics consists of statements 
about mathematics-proper that reveal which formulae can and 
which cannot be derived from the axioms according to the rules. 

Now, just as intuitionism is too empirical, so formalism, Rus- 
sell argues, is too rational. Neither in the form of Peano nor 
Hilbert can it account for our practical uses of mathematics. 

The formalists have forgotten that numbers are needed, not only for 
doing sums, but for counting. Such propositions as “There were 12 
Apostles” or “London has 6,000,000 inhabitants” cannot be interpreted 
in their system. For the symbol “0” may be taken to mean any finite 
integer, without thereby making any of Hilbert’s axioms false j and 
thus every number-symbol becomes infinitely ambiguous. The formalists 
are like a watchmaker who is $0 absorbed in making his watches look 
pretty that he has forgotten their purpose of celling the time, and has 
therefore omitted to insert any worb.’’’ 

The third prevalent philosophy of mathematics is logistic, 
which was developed by Frege and Russell. Independently of 
each other, they carried on the arlthmctizalion of mathematics 
to the ‘Mogiciztng” of arithmetic j i.e., they reduced the theory 
of natural numbers 10 cenain logical ideas and propositions. 

vii} »1« 'TIk Limiti of EnipifJciw.,’* 

AriitouliaH Society 
F. of M., vi. 
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Logistic, to Russell, is fundamentally the view that mathe- 
matics and logic are continuous and identical. ‘They differ as 
boy and man: logic is the youth of mathematics and mathematics 
is the manhood of logic.”*** It is easy to see, I think, although 
many modern logicians have forgotten it, that logistic repre- 
sents a compromise between the complete empiricism of intui- 
rionism and the complete rationalism of formalism. The nature 
of this compromise can be seen best in Russell’s rejection of 
formalism. The analysis of mathematical ideas and propositions, 
Russell contends, must not only do justice to the bare formulae 
of mathematics, but also to our experiences with mathematics, 
e.g., in counting. 

Wc want our numbers not merely to verify mathematical formulae, hut 
to apply in the right way to eommon object! We want to have ten 
fingers and two eyes and one nose. A system in whkh “j" meant loo, 
2 meant 10 1, and $0 on, might be all right lor pure mathemaiics, but 
would not suit daily life. . , . We have already some knowledge (though 
not sufficiently articulate or analytic) of what we mean by “l” and "2,” 

and $0 on, and our use of numbers in arithmetic must conform 10 this 
knowledge.'” 


These, then, are the prerequisites of an adequate philosophy 
of mathematics; it must make articulate our unanalyted knowl- 
edge of mathematieal ideas and propositions and it must so 
define these ideas and deduce these propositions, in terms of 
logical ideas and proportions, that the definitions and deduc- 
tions both verify mathematics as a body of abstract formulae and 
conform to our experience of counting. It is the contention of 
Ku^ll that only logistic has satisfied these requirements. In 
h« log.«| writing u/M. {,903), P. M. (1910-13), which 
was written with Whitehead, and /. M. P. (1919)— the de- 
termmation of the ksic ideas and propositions of mathematics 
the reduction of them to logic has been worked out This 

propositions of mathematics 
in th. “In *"’ as logistic 

m the philosophy of Russell. 

w, p., 
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Section IV. Analysis as the Resolution of 
Incomplete Symbols 

What is to be called the resolution of incomplete symbols in 
this section is what Russell has at various stages of his writings 
called (i) the analysis of denoting phrases/^ (a) the analyris 
of incomplete symbols/” (3) constructionism/” (4) the prin- 
ciple which dispenses with abstractions,”’ and (5) the logical- 
analytic method.’” In principle, all of these, I think, mean the 
same thing; they are all names of a technique whereby certain 
symbols, because they are defective, are replaced by other sym« 
bols or groups of symbols. The advantage of our term is that it 
emphasizes this fact: that one kind or species of analysis in 
Russell has to do with getting rid of, i.e., resolving, certain 
symbols in favor of certain other symbols. 

Analysis as the resolution of incomplete symbols is probably 
the most successful attempt at semantical aiulysis since Plato’s 
explication of negative judgment in the Sophist. The problems 
which it solves are tremendous in their scope j for they include 
not only traditional linguistic questions but also many problems 
which have not been considered by most philosophers to be 
mainly linguistic in their nature. 

The setting of this fourth species of analysis in RusselPs 
philosophy is to be found in P. 0/ M. Now, in many ways, this 
work represents the climax of the revolt, begun in the nine- 
teenth century by certain mathematicians, against the classical 
logic, e.g., in its proofs Chat the subject-predicate proposition is 
not the ultimate or the only kind of proposition. In spite of the 
revolutionary character of this book, however, it ncvcrthele^ 
proclaims one of the fundamental doctrines of the classical logi- 
cal tradition; that language has its non-linguistic correlate in 
reality. As Russell writes: 

WhaKver may be an object of thou|ht» or may occur in any true or 
false proposition, or can be counted as one, I call a term. Th», thcn» B 

‘'•‘On Z)«n©ime”MW (1905). 479. 

*‘lnirodu<tH»n” Ch, 111. 

R. S. D. P., I J7 i Il'«. I" 

A., j<4- 

W., vii. 
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the Widest word in the |^i[o$ophkal diciionaty. I shall use as synony- 
mous with It the words unit, inditidual, entity. The first two emphasize 
the fact that every term is one, while the third is derived from the fact 
that every term has being, i.e., o in some sense. A man, a moment, a 
number, a dass, a relation, a chimaera, or anything else that can be 
mentioned is sure to be a term; and to deny that such and such a thing 
is a term must always be false.'” 


This doctrine,— which he shared with Meinong,— Russell 
recognixed immediately after the publication of P. of A/., in 
“On Denoting,” as ha\nng one very serious difficulty, it fell 
into contradiction. As he expressed it later: Consider, e.g,, the 
proposition “the round square does not exist.” This is a true 
and significant proposition to everyone, even Meinong. But 
' • • onnot regard it as denying the existence of a certain 
object called ‘the round square.’ For if there were such an ob- 
ject, It would e»st: we cannot first assume that there is a cer- 
tain object, and then proceed to deny that there is such an ob- 
jeet.”"* 


Meinong>s and P. 0/ M.’s defect. Russell now points out. 

violation of a robust sense of real- 
t ■ , *"**>’*'Si Russell insists, must preserve a robust sense 

ot what IS real and must not invent all ,ms of realiiies to suit 
all o^sions and to match all diffieulti'es. Applied to propositions 
iilte the round square does not exist,” this sense of reality 
means that the ascription of reality to unreal and self-contra- 
dictory objects must be avoided at all costs. Analysis should no 
more admit as real round squares, centaurs and golden moun- 
” anci geology do.’“ 

im M*" abandoned his portion of P. of M. and gave 
wL of analysis, he realized that his problem 

unreal IT ic^ *"* !!^‘* containing symbols of 

«nrea and self-coritradictory objects which would preserve our 

*odi«our« about these 

P^odo-objects” intelligibly. This he solved in his famous 

45. 
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theory of descriptions. In essence, the theory amounts to mak- 
ing a fundamental distinction between two basic kinds of sym- 
bols: proper names and descriptions. A proper name> taken in 
an extended sense, is a rimple symbol like ^*Scott.’’ It designates 
an individual directly ; that individual is its meaning, and it has 
this meaning in isolation, i.e., independently of all other words. 
A description is a complex symbol, like **the author of IVaver- 
ley** It does not designate an individual directly, since it would 
then be a proper name. Because it does not refer to an actual 
object directly the way a proper name docs, Russell alls it an 
^ incomplete symbol,’’ i.e., a symbol which has no meaning in 
isolation, but which obtains a meaning in a context with other 
symbols.'” This analyris of propositions containing definite de- 
scriptions enables us to talk intelligibly about unreal and self- 
contradictory pseudo-objects, because all propositions about 
them can now be interpreted as propositions involving propo- 
sitional functions and variables and not real objects which some- 
how are also unreal. 

The theory of descriptions became very rignificant after it 
was developed in 1905, beouse it became a model to Russell 
for the treatment of other philosophial symbols. Classes, num- 
bers, relations (in extension), points, instants, particles of mat- 
ter, even ordinary objects, like tables and people, were dealt 
with in the same way as descriptions: each of these was reduced 
from an actual entity to an incomplete symbol which could be 
interpreted in terms of proportional functions and variables or 
sensible objects. 

There arc, it seems to me, three rather distinct kinds of in- 
complete symbols in Russell’s work: (i) descriptions, (a) spe- 
cifically mathematical symbols, and (3) the symbols 
natural sciences (including those of ordinary discourse 
can be assimilated by the natural sciences, c.g., 

“chairs,” “persons,” etc.). It will be impossible to deal with all 
of these herej consequently 1 shall discuss rather fully one 
example from each of the three categories: ( i ) definite dc«rjp- 
tions; (2) classes} and (3) points. Let us begin with definite 

descriptions. 

i7V>7*i P- I, P t.. A., IV, 57. 
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Russell’s earliest treatment of definite (and indefinite) de> 
scriptions as incomplete symbols was in the article, “On De- 
noting” (1905). In that article he considers descriptions as spe- 
cies of denoting phrases. A phrase, Russell points out, denotes 

. , . solely in virtue of its form. We may distinguish three cases: (t ) A 
phrase may be denoting, and yet not denote anything; e.g., “the present 
King of France.” (2) A phrase may denote one definite object; e.g., 
*‘ihe present King of England” denotes a certain man. (3) A phrase 
may denote ambiguously; e.g., ”a man” denotes not many men, but an 
ambiguous man.“* 

Denoting phrases are analyzed by Russell in the following 
way: he takes as fundamental the variable. He then declares 
that “x has C” means a propositional function in which “x” is a 
constituent and, as a variable, is undetermined. With this logical 
machinery, he can now interpret phrases containing “every- 
thing,” “something,” and “nothing,” which are the most primi- 
tive denoting phrases. Thus, “everything has C,” e.g., is to 
mean “ *x has C* is always true.” 

“Everything,” “nothing,” and “something” are incomplete 
symbols because they have no meaning in isolation. Rather, as 
the above example shows, a meaning is asagned to the propo- 
sitions in which they occur. This is the basic thesis of Russell’s 
theory of denoting phrases, that they “.. . never have any mcan- 
mg In themselves, but that every proposition in whose verbal 
expression they occur has a meaning.”'” 

In this same article Russell also offers analyses of other de- 
moting phrases: those involving words like “a,” “all,” “no,” 
and “the.” E.g., suppose I say “I met a man.” This, according 
to Russell’s theory, becomes: “The propositional function ‘1 
met X and x Is human’ is not always false.” This analysis leaves 
the phrase “a man,” by itself, without meaning, but attributes a 
meaning to every proposition in whose vcrUI expression “a 
man” occurs. 

- 'he significance of “On Denot- 

mg. Not only did it explain how we may speak truly and 
meaningfully about “the round square,” “the present King of 

ibid., 
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France,” “the golden mountain,” etc., without assuming that 
these enter into discourse as the denotata, in the form of actual 
entities, of our verbal symbols^ but it also showed, by implica- 
tion, how we may utter phrases like “a man,” “the present King 
of England,” etc., without assuming that there arc objects 
which correspond to these phrases cither. Other theories, like 
Meinong^s, which regard denoting phrases as designating gen- 
uine objects, fall into contradiction, — e.g., in simultaneously af- 
firming and denying the existence of the round square,— and 
can escape this difficulty only by inventing various kinds of 
realities: imaginative, logical, empirical, etc., which give rise to 
further difficulties centering around the denial of our robust 
sense of reality. 

We may now consider, somewhat systematically, Russell’s 
theory of definite descriptions. There are two parts to the 
theory: (0 determine why they are incomplete symbols^ 
and (2) to resolve them into symbolic contexts which give them 
their meanings. As our example of a definite description let us 
take “the author of Wa^trigy,** 

“The author of Waverlry** is an incomplete symbol, to begin 
with, because it is not a proper name, for three reasons: (a) it is 
not a simple symbol which designates a particular or an indi- 
vidual treated as a particular, but is a complex symbol, (b) Its 
meaning is determinate^ as 2 phrase, its meaning is fixed as soon 
as we know the meanings of the separate words, whereas the 
meaning of a proper name is not determined by words but by 
our knowing to whom the name is applied.”* (c) If it were a 
proper name, it would render “Scott was the author of Waver” 
ley** cither tautological or false. That is, if “the author of 
Waverley** were a proper name, then one could substitute for 
it any proper name. If that name were “Scott,” the proposition 
becomes “Scott was Scott,” which is trivial 5 and if that name 
were other than “Scott,” the proposition would be false. How- 
ever, the proposition is neither trivial nor false, but revealing 
and true, disclosing a fact of literary history.”* 

’•*P L. A., VI, 

M,, I, 67, and U M. R, 174. 
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A second, closely related, reason why descriptive phrases are 
incomplete symbols is because tohai they are supposed to refer 
to arc not really “constituents of propositions.”*'* That is, there 
is no actual entity which we may call its denotation. When a 
description occurs in a proportion there is no constituent of that 
proposition corresponchng to that description as a whole. This 
is a consequence of the fact that we may utter significant and 
true propositions which deny the existence of the so-and-so as, 
e.g., “the golden mountain does not exist.” This proposition 
could not be significant and true, which it is, if the golden moun- 
tain had to be an aaual constituent of the proposition, ^nce, if 
there were no golden mountain, it certainly could not be a 
constituent of Any proposition. 

This completes our exposition of RusselPs argument that 
definite descriptions are incomplete symbols. Our next problem 
is to resolve them into meaningful symbolic contexts. Now, the 
most important thing about the resolution or analysis of definite 
descriptions is that it docs not consist in the analysis of the 
descriptions themselves, but of the f repositions in which they 
occur} and the propositions themselves must be so analyaed 
chat what were the grammatical subjects shall have disap- 
peared.*** ^ 


According to Russell, the best way to begin the analysis of 
propositions containing definite descriptions is to see what cir- 
cumstances would render them false.*** Our example, “Scott 
^ the author of is certainly false if (l) Waverlffy 

had never been written} (2) several people had written W'aver- 
or (3) the person who wrote Wovsrley was not Scott, 
In order to resolve the proposition, we need only negate these 
three conditions of falriryj then ( 1 ) becomes “ ‘x wrote Waver^ 
P 1*5 not always false; i.c., at least one person wrote Waver- 
(2) becomes “if x and y wrote Waverlsy, then x and y 
are identical ; i.e., at most one person wrote Wovsrley;** (3) be- 
comes “ ‘if X wrote WiPogrlffy, then x was Scott*, is always 
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true.” Taken all together, these three propositions state that 
“ *x wrote Waverley* is always equivalent to ‘x was Scott’.””^ 

We come now to our second example, the resolution of sym- 
bols which are supposed to represent classes. The theory of 
classes as incomplete symbols and the resolution of them into 
dehned symbolic contexts was developed in 1910, in P. M., 
where it is stated: 

The symbols for classes, like those of descriptions, are, in our system, 
Incomplete symbols; their us ft arc defined* but they themselves are not 
assumed to mean anything at all. That is to say, the uses of such symbols 
are $0 defined that, when the dtfaiens is substituted for the Jefniendum, 
there no longer remains any symbol which could be supposed to represent 
a class. Thus classes, so far as we introduce them, are merely symbolic 
or linguistic conveniences, not genuine objects as their members are if 
they are individuals.'** 

This theory of classes, It is apparent, is the historical resultant 
of Russell's treatment of descriptions, in 1905* 
logicians, Russell desires to abstain from making any unneces- 
sary assumptions, without, of course, thereby rendering pre- 
carious the subject-matter which is being considered, ^nse- 
quently, when he succeeded in dealing with described “objects” 
in such a manner that we no longer needed to assume their 
existence, it was only natural for him, as a logician, to try to 
do the same thing with classes. However, there is this difference 
between his treatments of descriptions and classes: with described 
“objects,” he is quite certain that they do not exist, and that any 
theory which thinks otherwise falls into contradiction. But with 
classes, he is not so dogmatic. He neither asserts nor denies 
their reality as actual entities. He writes: “We arc merely 
agnostic as regards them: like Laplace, we can say 
hfisoin d$ cette hyfothds ^ . . 

The resolution of symbols for classes, like the resolution ot 
descriptive symbols, docs not consist in the definition of cla»« 
themselves but in the definition of the frcpoaitons m which 
words apparently representing classes appear. These proposi 

M.. 

^^Ibid., 71-7*. 

M-f., ct4. 
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tions are defined in such a man iter that these dass-symbols dis- 
appear. How is this resolution of a class-symbol into a symbolic 
complex, in which no class-symbol appears, accomplished? It is 
done by resolving every proposition supposedly about a class 
into a proposition about the values that satisfy some proposi- 
tional function. For example: 

Take such a sutement as, “The class oI people interested in mathemati- 
cal logic is not very numerous.” Obviously the reduces to, “Not very 
many people are interested in mathematical logic.” For the sake of 
dehniienesi, let us substitute some particular number, say 3, for “very 
many.” Then our statement is, “Not three people are interested in 
mathematical logic.” This may be expressed in the form: “If x is inter- 
ested in mathematical logic, and also y is interested, and also z is 
interested, then x k identical with y, or x h identical with x, or y is 
identical with x,” Here there b no longer any reference at all to a 
class. 


In this example, then, the proposition containing the symbol 
for the (lass of people interested in mathematical logic is 
resolved into a complex statement about the individuals who 
satisfy the function “x is interested in mathematical logic.” In 
a similar fashion, Russell insists, all propositions about classes 
can be resolved into propositions about the values of propo- 
sitional functions.^* 


Upon the completion of P. M. both Russell and Whitehead 
rca«emblcd the techniques which they had employed in mathe- 
matics and applied them to the natural sciences. The enormous 
success they had achieved in their treatment of descriptions, 
classes, num^rs, relations (in extension), etc., as incomplete 
symbols inspired in them the hope that they might be able to 
deal similarly with the symbols of the other scientific disciplines. 
Both of them recognized in the techniques of P. M. a powerful 
mstrument for the solution of many of the traditional problems 

. M., Rowll {aod WbitfMid) develop a oniform meihod for ibe rMolutioA of 
P«r«..|oi« cowaming cli«^mboUj •« dMrK(iv« » jt, reduction of 

whkr«?*fo obooi rxfcwioa*! pttdlc*tjve functions 
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of scientific philosophy: lime, space, mind and matter.*” 

Whitehead was the first to turn the full force of P. M. upon 
the natural sciences. By 1914. he had persuaded Russell that 
the world of physics is to be regatded no longer as an inference, 
as in P. of P., but as a construction out of empirical data.’” 
From 1914. until 1928 Russell’s philosophical contribution con^ 
sisted, to a great extent, in the formulation and exemplification 
of “the method of constructionism,” as applied to the funda* 
mental natural sciences, physics and psychology. 

The basic problem which led Russell to treat the symbols 
of the natural sciences as incomplete was the status of the en- 
tities which the symbols of science apparently designate. Physics, 
e.g., talks about points in space, instants of time and particles 
of matter. Furthermore, it asserts that it is an empirical science, 
i.e., based upon observation ^ hence its points, instants, and 
electrons ought to be observable. But, of course, they are not: 
what we observe — empiricists agree— are immediate data of 
sense, with certain spatio-temporal relations. If physics desires 
to become an empirical science, Russell advised, it must be 
reconciled to these sense-data. One way, the most radical, but 
not the only way in which this can be done is to define the 
objects of physics as functions of the immediate data of «nsc, 
a procedure in direct contrast to the usual one in physics: 

In physics as commonly set forth, sense-data appear as functions of 
physical objects: when such-and-such waves im^ge upon the eye, we 
see such-and-such colours, and so on. But the waves are in fact inferred 
from the colours, not vice versa. Physics cannot be regarded as valtdly 
based upon empirical data until the waves have been expressed as func- 
tions of the colours, and other sense-data.*** 

So to interpret the entities of phyric means, of coune, that 
they are no longer the denotata of proper names, as they had 
been in P, of Af., nor the denouu of descriptions, as they were 
in P. of P. They became pseudo-entities or, more correctly, 
unnecessary entities, i.e., things without which we can get along 

‘•L- it, 

*•£. W., vm and R. S. D. P., 157- 

***R.S.P-P.,U<. 
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excelleatiy in soentilic discourse, and even in the language of 
daily life. 

The symbols for these unnecessary entities, because they are 
not proper names and, consequently, have no meaning in them- 
selves, become incomplete symbols, to be dealt with along 
lines similar to the treatment of other incomplete symbols. 
That is, the propositions in which these unnecessary entities are 
supposedly dcagnatcd arc interpreted in such a manner that 
the symbols for these unnecessary entities are resolved into other 
symbolic contexts whose denotata are empirical.'** 

The earliest formulation by Russell of the method of con- 
structionism as applied to the natural sciences was in 1914, in 
E. W. and in R, S. D. P. especially. In P. L. A. (1918-19), 
L. A. (1924), and A. of Mmer (1927), he supplemented his 
earlier statement. However, in none of these writings docs he 
present a comprehensive picture of constructionism. This being 
the case, it becomes our task here to attempt a brief synthesis 
or what Russell means by constructionism. 

The e«iest way to understand constructionism, I think, is in 
Its historical setting, as a philosophy of science. Since the seven- 
teenth century there have been many philosophies of science, 
among them the following: (i) the. view that the function of 
philosophy IS to accept completely the results of science and to 
generally th^ results so that they embrace all aspects of 
reality, including human experience. The philosophy of evo- 
utiomsm as championed by Spencer is perhaps the clas&c ex- 
of this kind of view. (2) Then there is the theory of 


“y** *1 eo ii« mejin Om saieimn(» app»ftnc1y about Mints or 
««!• .V “ ntor abolithei, aw falw. 

aoiuJt A form ii muleadin^ W lhai, vihon they aw firhily 

«tJ.- • m are feui»a to be ool mentioned in them, 

b fifk .1 *”•“**, *^ wtnu'> for example, may or ciuy not be a tn^ naiement, but 
ai foUo “ nwwiofti neither time nor tmiantt. tt may, rwehly, be inierpreled 
after ii *' ^ ‘cwwemporariea* chow which end 

it «*j and amoo; ibew let os define ai 'initial 
of X. Tk 1 . »holly lata than aay other cootempocaein 

«efTevi«! ^ CJv« aoy event x, 

•o«7 bltial ^ ** «« than wu cootenporary of x ii wholly later tbaa 

IX, (ul eoatempoevy of x" (f». •/ M., oew “lotrodiiction," xi). 
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Hume, that the function of philosophy, in relation to science, 
is to challenge the assumptions of science, specifically: induction, 
causality and substance. (3) Philosophers like Berkeley, I think, 
regard the function of philosophy, so far as science is concerned, 
to be one of sharp reconstruction. Specifically, philosophy, they 
assert, must attempt an interpretation of the concepts and enti- 
ties of science $0 that these harmonize with the more gross 
facts of human experience. (4) Finally, there is the view of 
philosophers like Kant, who maintain that the function of a 
scientific philosophy is the justification of science, either as a 
method or as a body of knowledge. 

Now, when we come to Russell’s conception of the role of 
philosophy in relation to science, we find that he has much in 
common with Berkeley, Hume, and especially Kant, whom he 
has disparaged so vehemently I Like Hume he thinks that 
philosophy should challenge the assumptions of science and he 
agrees with Berkeley that philosophy should reconcile science 
and experience. But, above all, 1 think, he considers the grand 
role of philosophy to be the justification of science. Unlike 
Hume he does not seek to challenge science in order to trans- 
form our knowledge into scepticism j nor docs he wish, like 
Berkeley, to reconstruct science in terms of experience in order 
to establish some sort of pan-psychism. His chaltenie to and his 
reconstruction of science is motheted by his desire to 
science. From his debut into philosophy, when he wished . . to 
find some reason to believe in the X.vth of mathematics . . . , 



until the present day, Russell’s primary interest, it seems to me, 
has been the attempt to justify science. 

Taken broadly and loosely, science consists of two related 
parts, a methodology and a b^y of propositions. Its method- 
ology contains a set of operative techniques, e.g., measurement^ 
and a set of principles or assumptions, e.g., induction and 
causality. Induction, of course, is the most important prinaple 
of science, and any complete justification of science must offer 
some validation of the principle of induction. UnforWnatcly, at 
this very point Russell has no solution, which, in itself, is a very 
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serious gap in his attempt to justify science.**’ 

Russel Ps great contribution has been his justification of 
science, considered as a body of knowledge, and not as a set 
of techniques or principles. It is this which distinguishes him 
from Kant, since the latter’s energy was primarily directed 
toward the justification of the methodology of science, espe- 
cially induction. 

Before we consider the meaning of the justification of the 
natural sciences, let us make our general remarks more specific. 
The method of constructionism, Russell proclaims, has for its 
historical antecedent the maxim of William of Occam; “Entities 
arc not to be multiplied beyond necessity.” Russell regards this 
maxim as the fundamental one of a scientific philosophy.*’* 
He states it in a somewhat different form: “Wherever possible, 
substitute constructions out of known entities for inferences to 
unsown entities.”'** In practice, the maxim comes in in the 
lol lowing way: 


T»ke some scitnee, uy physin. Vou ha« ihtr< t given body o( doc- 
wne » wt of propojitionj expressed in symbols . . . »nd you think thst 
you have reason to believe that on the whole those propositions, rightly 
inierpeted, are fairly true, but you do not know what is the actual 
meaning of the symbols that you are using. The meaning they have m ute 
** e*pl*‘''*d in some pragmatic way; they have a cer- 
bu^hL"l significance to you which is a datum, 

vou T but a thing to be sought, and 

^ go through . these propositions with a view to finding out what 
s . . . the smallest apparatus, not necessarily wholly empirical 
ut of which you can build up these propositions."* 

Constructionism, then, as this quotation discloses, is depend- 

t intoret? “'”'1 ‘ propositions which 

t mierprets in such a way as to preserve the truth-value of the 

propositions while nunimizing the amount of iX^nce t 

i» »>>.ndone<l 

in A. of Moiur cgtw h^ltTk^ *'"1!^ to induction, ajid 

■be probleoi (jjl-m) ^ '® P""* • eolv'ion of 

■R S-D.P, i,j. 

_I- A., ,Sj, 

P- L- A., vm. 
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unempirlcal entities. That is, constructionism, in interpreting a 
science, leaves alone its details) it is only the fundamental ideas 
which are changed. Russell calb this prxess the preservation 
of the structure of science.*** 

When a scientific philosophy functions as the justification of 
science, considered as an exunt body of propoations, it is identi- 
cal with constructionism. This is, I think, the most compre- 
hensive definition of constructionism. As we have seen, there are 
to be found in any of the natural sciences certain symbols for 
entities which we never experience. The function of construc- 
tionism, in regard to these entities, is neither to affirm nor to 
deny their eristence, but to replace the symbols for these entities 
by other symbols. That is, to substitute symbols whose denotata 
arc either given directly in sense-experience or are rimilar to 
and continuous with what is given in sense-experience for sym- 
bols whose denotata are not given in sense-experience but are 
postulated as inferred entities completely unlike those given in 
sense-experience. This substitution of empirical for unempjncal 
symbols means, of course, that scientific symbols are defined 
in sensory terms, which validates the claim of (natural) saence 
that it is empirical. It is in this sense, I think, that constructionism 

is the justifiation of science. , , 

This process, whereby empirical symbols replace unempincal 
symbols, has, it seems to me, two distincf parts: (i) to deter- 
mine what are the ultimate wholly or partially empirical enti- 
ties,*” and (a) to define, by means of logic, the syml»ls 0^ 
science in terms of the wholly or partially empinMl entmw. 

The determination of the ultimate wholly empirical entities 
was accomplished by Russell in P. of A, before he became a 
constructionist. In that work, as we have seen, he employs two 
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principles in order to establish the ultimate entities of reality: 
the Cartesian method of doubt and the method of hypothesis. 
The first gives him the ultimate empirical and conceptual 
entities, the second the ultimate inferred entities. Examples of 
the first arc sense^data and universals; of the second, other 
minds and physical objects. The ultimate wholly empirical 
entities, according to the method of doubt, are sense- data: these 
are the most undeniable entities of sense-experience.*** 

In R. S. D. P., Russell accepts completely this doctrine that 
the ultimate wholly empirial entities are sense-data, Besides 
these, Russell regards ^*unsensed sensilnlia” as entities which 
physical constructions may denote: these arc inferred as similar 
to and continuous with sense-data, except that no one is aware of 
them. 

Many students of Russell think that constructionism does 
not employ as ultimate denotata of scientific symbols any m- 
entities. But this is not true, as the admisrion of unsensed 
sensibiliaas legitimate constituents of const ruaions in R. S. D. P. 
proves. What is true is that Russell rejects inferred entities 
which are wholly unempirial, like Kant’s Dmg^an-sich. It is 
only in E. W. that Russell construes constructionism as the 
method which dispenses with all inferred entities as valid con- 
stituents of constructions. But in Russell’s other constructionist 
works, ar least as regards physical constructions, both wholly and 
partially empirical entities are employed. 

In E. W. Russell contends that the only acceptable entities 
or constwetions arc the wholly empirical ones, sense-data. How- 
wr, before we discuss his reasons for rejecting unsensed sensi- 
biiia as valid constituents of constructions, let us return our 
attention to the method which discloses the ultimate wholly 
empinal character of sense-data, the Cartesian method of 
oubt, since this method is an integral part of the search for 
me ultimate empirial entities. The method of doubt was first 
Priced by Russell in P. of P., not upon the propositions of 
science, but upon ordinary common-sensiai proposirions. The 
work Itself opens with the question: «Is there any knowledge 
we world which is so certain that no reasonable man could 

R of A, 30, ti, J7j» 
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doubt This quest for certainty is, I think, the distinctive 
inquiry of constructionism because it is the results of this quest 
which comprise the empirical and logical premisses of construc- 
tionism. As Russell expresses it in a later article: 

The things we have got to take as premisses in any kind of work of 
analysis are the things which appear to us undeniable — to us here and 
now as wc are — and I think on the whole that the sort of method adopted 
by Descartes is right: that you should set to work to doubt things and 
retain only what you cannot doubt because of its clearness and distinct- 
ness, . . 

This, then, is the initial task of constructionism: to take a body 
of propositions and to practice doubt upon them in order to 
establish some sort of ‘^hierarchy of dubitablcs,” i.e., some sort 
of system in which the least du^ous propositions constitute the 
premisses of the entire system of propositions.'” 

In P. of P. a spediic hierarchy is presented: the propositions 
of which we arc most certain, when we begin systematically to 
doubt, are those about sense-data and logic. Lower are proposi- 
tions about immediate memory, awareness, distant memory and 
ethical value. Lowest in the hierarchy arc prop^tions about 
inferred objects, like tables, chairs and other minds. 

In W'. a similar hierarchy is offered: Russell charactenaw 
as “hard data,” i.c., those propositions which appear as lumi- 
nously certain, our knowledge of sense-data, logic, mem- 
ory, introspection, relations of time and space and, finally, uni 
versalsj these data are contrasted with “soft data,” i.e., t ose 
propositions about whose truth we arc no longer certain when 
we practice doubt upon them, which include our knowledge o 
physical objects and other minds.’** 
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The importance for constructionism of the method of doubt, 
then, is twofold: (i) k establishes the wholly and partially em- 
pirical entities^ and (2) it provides a logical instrument for 
constructionism which is as self-evident as the empirical entities. 
The significance of (i) and (1), taken together, is that they 
furnish the ultimate, self-evident, empirical and logical ele- 
ments of constructionism. 

Let us now return to the basic empirical entities of construc- 
tionism in E. W. Like R. S. D. P., the main concern of this 
work is with the symbols of physics, not with those of psychol- 
ogy, It is Russell's most cJCtrcme cxhilxtion of constructionism, 
because of his doctrine that the only valid constituents of con- 
structions are the wholly empirical ones, sense-data. The in- 
ferred and partially empirical entities, “unsensed sensibilia,” are 
rejected and defined as functions of “sensed sensibilia,*' i.e., 
sense-data, In fact, all the symbols of physics, in an attempt to 
render them completely empirial, arc interpreted in terms of 
sense-data: 


1 think li may be laid down quite fenerally that, in to far as physics 
. . . » verifiable, k must be capable of ineerpretatioft in terms of actual 
sense -data alone. The reason for thk is simple. Verification consists 
always in the occurrence of an expected sense-datum. , . . Now if an 
expected $en«-datum constituies a verification, what was asserted must 
have been about sense-data; or, at any rate, if part of what was asserted 
was not about sense-data, then only the other part has been verified.^’* 

As far as physics is concerned, then, E. W. satisfies the require- 
nients of the constructionist ideal: all inferences to unknown 
entities are replaced by constructions out of known entities, i c 
sense-data. 


P ^^n*^*^* ^ returns to the view of 

K, b. D. P., that the ultimate denotata of the symbols of physics 
^either who lly or partially empirical.”' He retains this view 
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in A. of MffuP'* and A, of Matter,''* which i$ the last of his 
major writings devoted to phy^cs. In the latter work, the basic 
wholly empirical entities are perceptual events and the ba»c 
partially empirical entities are unperceived events, These are 
inferred as (i) continuous with perceptual events, by means of 
the ausal theory of perception and ( 2 ) similar to perceptual 
events, with the aid of the general theory of neutral monism. 
Every concept of phywes — “points,” “space,” “time,” “elec- 
trons,” etc.— Russell proclaims, can be interpreted as a function 
of these perceptual and unpcrccived events.*’* 

In A. of Mind Russell discusses fully the basic empirical 
entities of the constructions of pychology: these are the wholly 
empirical entities, sensations and images. Every concept of psy- 
chology, Russell claims, can be built up in terms of these.”* 
This brings us to the second part of constructionism, the 
defining of the symbols of physics and psychology in terms of 
the wholly and partially empirical entities which wc have dis- 
covered. If we examine the writings of Russell in which he has 
practiced constructionism in the natural sciences, we shall find 
that there are about twenty constructions.”* Space limitations 
permit me to discuss only one of these and 1 shall choose Rus- 
sell’s construction of “points” in E. W., because it seems to me 
best to represent the sort of thing Russel! does when he defines 
scientific symbols in terms of empirical entities. ^ ^ 

The definition of the “points” of mathematical physics in 
sensory terms is not especially difficult. The problem is to find 
. . some complex assemblage of Immediately given objects, 
which will have the geometrical properties required of 
points.””’ The empirical objects which have these requisite 
properties are sense-data. Consider a sense-datum. What are its 
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obvious properties? We know that it is always of some finite 
extent j that is, any visual datum, e.g., has a surface which is 
never ostensibly infinitesimal. Furthermore, a sense-datum, 
which is fritrm facie one undivided whole, may, upon strict 
attention, be broken up into its constituent parts. Whenever this 
phenomenon occurs, we have one part contained ynthln a differ- 
ent part and entirely enclosed by it. This relation of “enclosure,” 
which is given in sense-experience, is the first property of sense- 
data which will enable us to define “points” in terms of thcirv 

The second requisite property has to do with certain hypoth- 
eses which are attributed to the relatiwi of enclosure, What we 
desire, in order to define “points” in terms of sense-data and 
enclosure, is that a set of visual data, conadcred as volumes or 
surfaces, should get smaller and smaller so that . of any two 
of the set there is always one that encloses the other.””* This 
desideratum is satisfied with the aid of six hypotheses, which 
are as follows: 

The hypotheses required for the relation of enclosure are that (i) it 
must be transitive; (a) of any two iifereni ^tial objects, it is impoe- 
«ble for each to enclcie the other, but a single object always anclcses 
•tselfi (3) *ny «t of spatial objects such that there ts at least one spatial 
object enclosed by them all has a lower limit or minimum, i.e,, an 
^ject enclosed by all of them and enclosing all objects which are en- 
closed by all of them; (4) to prevent trivial exceptions, we must add 
that there are to be insunces of enclosure, i.e., there are really to be 
objects of which one encloses the other. When an enclosure -relation has 
these properties we wHl call it a “point-producer.””* 

The fifth hypothe«$ i$ necessary to guarantee that space is 
innmte: (5) “Any object which encloses itself also encloses an 
object other than itself.”’** Finally, the sixth hypothecs is con- 
cerned With an enclosure-series— i.e., a set of objects in which, of 
any two of them, one is contained in the other— converging to a 
point: (d) “Let our enclosure-series be such that, given any 
other enclosure-series of which there arc members enclosed in 
ny arbitranly chosen member of our first series, then there are 
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members of our first series enclosed In any arbitrarily chosen 
member of our second scries ”'•* When this sixth hypothesis is 
realiaed, the first enclosure-series is called a “punctual enclosure- 
series.” 

We may now define a “point,” as it is conceived by mathe- 
matical physics. It is a logical construction which has as its 
constituents . . all the objects which enclose membcTS of a 
given punctual enclosure-series.”*** This definition, Russell 
concludes, is sufficient to express all that physics requires in 
regard to its use of “points and it validates the claim of 
physics that it is an empirical science. 


Section V. What Does Russell Mean by Analysis? 

It is a curious fact that Russel!, one of the greatest modern 
exponents of the method of analysis, has never discussed in any 
detail what he means by it. Like a prodigious mathematician, 
who is too preoccupied doing mathematics to seek into its foun- 
dations, Russell has devoted most of his philosophical wntm^ 
to the exemplification, rather than to the explirttion, of analysis. 
As we have seen, he has practiced the analytical method espe- 
cially in four disciplines: ( i ) ontology, (a) abstract cosmolo^, 
(3) mathematical logk, and (4) semantics, or the examination 
of ordinary and scientific discourse. In our previous section 
we have dealt with these uses of analysis in Russell, attempting, 
as much as possible, to discuss them in an historical ^ 

that the reader might be able to appreoate more fully the s g 
nificance of each use of analyris and the ° _ 

philosophy. In none of these sections, however, 1 
an interpretation of what Russell means by analysis. I shall no 
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conclusively that he means by analysis either oi these kinds of 
definition. I wish merely to present an hypothesis concerning 
his theory of analysis which, it seems to me at least, can explain 
all of his uses of analysis. 

Let us begin with Russel Fs theory of analy^s as real defini- 
tion. Now, real definition, as conceived by the Aristotelian tra- 
dition, has suffered much abuse, perhaps deservedly, because its 
conception of real definitions hat it is concerned with ascer- 
taining the essences of species — is certainly not a credible one, 
especially since Darwin’s refutation of the notion of fixed 
species. However, there is another sense of definition which, 
because it obviously cannot be interpreted as nominal, can be 
characterized as real definition: namely, the sense in which the 
frofmies of a ^tven complex ere enumerated; where I mean by 
^‘properties” (i) the elements of a complex, (a) their charac- 
teristics, and (3) the relations among themj at^d by a “com- 
plex,” a group of facts, which exists independently of the way 
in which we use language. 

Does Russell accept this conception of analysis? I think chat 
he does. It is, however, no easy matter to prove this; the reason 
being that whenever Russell discusses the nature of definition 

fccms to reject real definition by explicitly affirming a nomi- 
nalikic view. Nevertheless, if we examine closely his writings 
on definition, even these affirmations of nominalism, we shall 
see that always Russell is also defending real definitions. Con- 
sider, e.g., his classic statement of nominalism in P, Af.; 


A definition n a declaration that a ceruin newly-introductd symbol 
OT combinaiion of symbols is (0 mean the same as a ceruin other com- 

bmaiion of symbols of which the meaning is already known 

It k to be observed that a definition k, siricriy yaking, no part of the 
subject in which it occura. For a definition is concerned wholly with the 
symbols, not whh what they ^rnbolhe. Moreover it is not true or false 
being the expression of a volition, not of a proposition. Theoretically it is 
unnecessary ever to give a definition. . . . (DefinitionaJ are. strictly speak- 
• g. mere type^rafAKa! conveniences. Practically, of course, if we intro- 
du e no d.finmons, oor lomula. wouU ytry soon become so lengthy 
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nevertheles true that ih«y often convey more important information 
than b contained in the propositions in which (hey are used . . . [One 
reason for this 1$ (hat] when what is defined is (as often occurs) some- 
thing already familiar, such as cardinal or ordinal numbers, the definition 
contains an analysis of a c^mon idea, and may therefore express a 
notable advance. Cantor's definition of the continuum illustrates this: hb 
definition amounts to the statement that what he is defining is the object 
which has the properties commonly associated with the word “con- 
tinuum,” though what precisely constitutes these properties had not 
before been known. In such cases, a definition b a “making definite: 
it gives definiteness to an idea which had previously been more or less 
vague.'** 

This quotation expresses exactly Russell^s ambivalent theory. 
In the fim half he affirms the nominalistic theory: a definition 
is a stipulation as to how one intends to use a word or symbol j 
it is neither true nor false; it is convenient; and it has to do 
merely with symbols, not with what is symbolized. All of these 
arc among the well-worn characteristics of a nominalistic theory. 

The second part of the quotation, however, tells a different 
story, In effect, it asserts that there are some definitions, e.g.> of 
cardinal numbers or the continuum, which, even though they 
may be formally expressed on the printed page as statements 
about our intentions to use symbols in certain ways, contain im- 
plicitly analyses of given complexes. These analyses consist in 
the enumeration of the properties of the complex and purport 
to be true (or false). As Russell says: Cantor’s definition of the 
continuum . . amounts to the statement that whaf he is defin- 
ing is the object U'hich has she frofiertUs commonly essoctased 
unth the word * continuum* ** (my italics). 

If our reading of this quotation is correct, then Kusseii s 
theory of analysis amounts to this: that in the analysis o many 
given complexes, what we do is ( i ) to enumerate the 
o.' our given complex and (z), if we so desire, to express c 
proper^es in a formal definition which, when it 
Jrinud p=.8«. rcscmbl« a nominal definit.on, but -h.ch a«ua y 
Lotions as a convenient, abbreviated expression of a real 
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Let us now examine certain examples of analyses, taken from 
Russell’s writings, which further validate our Hypothesis con- 
cerning his theory of real definition. Consider, to begin with, his 
definition of pure mathematics in P. of M.: 

Pure mathemaiks « the class of all propositions of the form “p implies 
q/’ where p and q are propositions containing ont or more variables, the 
same in the two propositions, and neither p nor q contains any constants 
except logical constants.'** 

Let us ask ourwlves: Is this merely a nominal definition; i.e., 
docs this definition merely express the way that Russell intends 
to use the words ‘‘pure mathematics?” Con«der his answer to 
this question: 

The definition professes to be, not an arbitrary decnion to u« a common 
word in an uncommon signification, but rather a precise analysts of the 
ideas which, more or less unconsciously, are implied in the ordinary 
employment of the term,*** 


Next, let us look at the P. M. definition of number as a class 
of classes similar to a given class. Is this merely a statement as 
to the way in which Russell intends to use the word “number?” 
Or does It also embody an analysis of number, i.e., an enumera- 
tion of the constituent properties of the complex which we call 
number?” Part of the answer to this question, 1 think, is to be 
sought in Russell’s critique of Peano’s system of arithmetic and 
the formalist theory of mathematics in general. What, then, is 
Russell’s objection to Peano’s conception of number? Briefly, 
It IS this; Peano makes “number,” along with “zero” and “suc- 
^r,” an undefined concept of arithmetic. This conception, 
Kussell poin ts out, allows us to interpret number in an infinite 
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variety of ways, without invalidating the five postulates of 
Peano’s system. The fact that number is amenable to such a 
variety of interpretations, Russell argues, reveals the inadequacy 
of Peano^s conception. Any adequate conception of number, 
Russell proclaims, must correspond to our unanalyzed notion of 
It, especially as it is used in the experience of counting: 

We want to have ten fingers and two eyes and one nose. A system in 
which “r* meant loO and “a" meant xoi, and so on, might be all 
right for pure mathematics, but would not wh daily life. We want 
and “number’* and “successor” to have meanings which will give 
us the right allowance of fingers and eyes and noses. We have already 
some knowledge ... of what we mean by “i” and “2“ and so on, and 
our use of numbers in arithmetic must conform to this knowledge. 


Our conception of number, then, whether we leave it un* 
defined or define it, must correspond to our knowledge and 
experience of it. If we choose to define it, our definition cannot 
be merely a stipulation regarding the way we intend to use the 
symbol ‘‘number,” but it must also contain implicitly an enu- 
meration of the constituent properties which, in ordinary daily 
life, we call “number.” The P. M. definition professes to ^ 
just that. However, when we examine the definition for the 
first time, it seems to be too paradoxical to be a real definition of 
number; and some logicians have argued that, because it 1$ so 
paradoxical, it is a fali^ definition. This criticism is meaningful, 
although not necessarily true, only if what we have asserted 
about the characteristics of real definitions is accepted; it is not 
a meaningful aitidsm if Russell’s definition is taken to be 
nominal, since nominal definitions are, among other things, 


never true or false. , . . 

Russell’s definition, however, provides for this sort of ent - 
cism. It admits the apparent paradox of the definition, but ms'S » 
that the paradox arises from the fa« that the definition is 
tmpirUal; i.e., that it is an enumeration of 'be empinrtl P p 
erties of the complex we call “number.” ^he o J 
Russell’s definition usually springs from the belief , 

trine that number is either a Platonic universal or an mferre 
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entity which is postulated as existing in the flux rather than in 
the realm of essence. Russell regards this objection as harmless 
beause it is founded not upon the actual, given, experienced 
properties of number, but upon the inferred, unempirical prop* 
erties which it is supposed to have. Consequently, RusselPs defi- 
nition not only claims to be an enumeration of the properties 
of number, but also a true definition, in the sense that it has 
exhausted all of Its empirical properties. To sum up, them 
Russell’s definition of number as a class of classes similar to a 
given class is an abbreviated, formal expression of an analysis 
or real definition of the complex which we call ‘‘number.” 

The example which illustrates best Russell’s use of analysis 
as real definition Is his analysis of memory, \n A. of Mind (Ch. 
IX). If we examine closely that discussion, we note certain 
statements, like the following: 

(r] ’'In the present lecture I shall attempt the sndyiis of memory- 
biowledge [2] “I am only anxious to point out that, whatever 

^e true anaiytis of knowledge may be, knowledge of past occurrences 
is not proved by behaviour which » due to past experience ;** [3] “Per- 
haps a more comfUu m/ym could explain the memory-belief also on 
lines of association ... 5’* [4I “This analysis of memory is probably ex- 
tremely /aufry, but I do not know how to improve rt.’”” 


Now, what is the meaning of such statements regarding 
memory-knowledge, which use words like “analysis,” “faulty 
analysis, ’» “true analysis” and “complete analyris?” This is an 
extremely important question, because the total meaning of 
KussclU analysis of mental and physical phenomena revolves 
j^ut Its answer, since RusscIPs treatment of “memory” may 

UL treatment of “points,” “matter ” 

habit, perception,” etc. Indeed, it was the consideration of 
this quwtion which first led me to the hypothesis that Russell 
m«ns by analysis, at least in some cases, real definition. It is 
only m terms of analysis as real definition that I can give any 
meanmg to faulty, true, and complete analyses. Any other inter- 
P on, e.g., that Russell’s analysis conasts merely in the 

“memory’'^ as to 

how he shall .nterpret sentences conuining the word “memory” 
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does not do even partial justice to the above phrases. If analyses 
are only stipulations about the use of symbols or symbolic con- 
texts, then how can they be faulty or true or complete? No, the 
only way to interpret these phrases is in terms of real definition. 
Thus, what Russell means when he talks about the analy^s of 
memory, etc.. Is primarily the enumeration of the properties of 
a given complex which we call “memory,” but which does not 
depend for its existence upon the faa that it is called “mem- 
ory.*”** 

Enough has been said, I think, to show that Russell docs 
accept the conception of analysis as real definition.**' Our next 
problem is to determine whether or not Russell means some- 
thing more by analyas. There is, 1 think, another meaning of 
analysis in Russell's philosophy which also has to do with defi- 
nition, specifically, nominal definition. There are two sorts of 
nominal definitions, the ordinary or dictionary kind and the 
contextual kind, i.e., the definition of symbols in use. Both of 
these have in common, first, the fact that they involve the sub- 
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specifically, it il tbe enumecation of the funda^ntal 

Furthermore, I think, Russell praetkes analyu. a* real of 

f^r the ultimate wholly and prtially empirica! ^ have 

r Tnte — - 
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finite eaient) and their relations (e.g^,^ow«). d«fi«iiion and the 

For a more complete discu-ion of the above) 
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scitution of one symbol for another, or one set of symbols for 
another set; i.e., they are strictly concerned mth language. 
Secondly, they are not propositions in the sense of truth -cl aims 
but are, rather, stipulations regarding our verbal desires. 
Thirdly, they are much shorter in length than the phrases that 
they are defined as meaning. 

Nominal definitions, according to their exponents, are sup- 
posed to possess a fourth characteristic, arbitrariness. But, as 
we shall see, it is only the ordinary nominal definitions which 
have this characteristic. However, even here, 1 think, wc must 
be careful. Arbitrariness is an ambiguous word and, so far as 
nominal definitions are concerned, at least two meanings must 
be distinguished: arbitrariness as capriciousness and arbitrariness 
as the possiWlity of making a choice in the presence of alterna- 
tives. Now, although all ordinary nominal definitions are arbi- 
trary in the sense that they are choices among alternative ex- 
pressions, there are few such definitions which arc arbitrary in 
the apricious sense, «nce every «gnificant ordinary nominal 
definition is an attempt to ansuw certain needs. 

There arc many examples of ordinary nominal definitions in 
Russell. His definitions of words like “truth-value,” “atomic 
proposition,” “emergent,” “perspective,” “phenomenalism.” 
etc., are all convenient abbreviations of longer phrases and, al- 
though they are choices among alternative expressions, they are 
not capricious, for they are formulated to meet certain exposi- 
tory or stylistic requirements. As important as these definitions 
are in Russell’s wntmgs, they are not analyses, nor are they in- 
teniW to be. When they function, as they may, as formal 
resultant abbreviations of real definitions, they do serve as state- 
ments which embody analyses and, as such, they are true or 
false. But otherwise they are merely symbolic conveniences hav- 
>ng the usual characteristics of nominal definitions 

Now. ,n the second sense in which Russell, as it seems to me. 

definition, but con- 

«mal definition. The best example of analysis as contextual 
de^irion ,n Russell, and probably in the whole of philosophical 

siaerea m (he previous seetjon. 
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This analysis of definite descriptions amounts to a definition 
of the sentences in which definite descriptions occur. Consider 
e.g., the analysis of “the author of Wav^ley.** It proceeds by 
defining certain sentences in which “the author of Waverley*^ 
appears j e.g.| “Scott was the author of Waverley.** The analysis 
of this sentence, then, consists in giving a definition of it, which 
is: “ ‘x wrote Waver ley* is not always false, i.e., at least one 
person wrote Waverley; and if x and y wrote Woverley, then 
X and y arc identical, i.e., at most one person wrote Waverley-, 
and ‘if x wrote Waverley^ then x is Scott’ is always true.” 

This analysis is a contextual nominal definition because (i) it 
is concerned with a purely linguistic complex and involves the 
substitution of one set of symbols for another set j (2) it consists 
of a declaration regarding our verbal intentions. It is saying 
that the symbolic complex “Scott was the author of Waverley** 
is to be defined as the symbolic complex “ ‘x wrote Waverley* 
is not always false, etc.j” hence the definition is neither true nor 
false; (3) it is typographically convenient; (4) it is a definition 
in use, i.e., of symbols in certain used contexts, namely, sen- 
tences; and (5) it is arbitrary, for two rea«nsr (a) Rus«ll 
contends that the definition of sentences containing definite de- 
scriptions is an accurate analysis of the logical structure of certain 
sentences; i.e., it reveals the constituent parts of the expression 
“Scott was the author of Waverley** namely, (i) at least one 
person wrote Waverley^ (a) at most one person wrote Wav^l^ 
and (3) that person was Scott. The value or purpose of this 
analysis, and of contextual nominal definition in general, where 
the logical complexity of an expression is resolved into its con- 
stituents, is that it offers a revelation of the logical structure of 
language. It Is this characteristic, (hat both are wncerned with 
the analysis of complexes, one with non-l.ngu.st.c, the othe 
with linguistic complexes, which brings 

nltion close together and contrasts them with ordinary defin non^ 
(b) The second reason why the analysis of 
definite dcsaip.ions is not arbitrary is bc«use « « ^e '8 
meet certain difficulties, which no other extant . 

nitlon can meet, namely, it enables us to talk meamng^ 1 a d 
truly about non-existent and self^ontrad.ctory ^'“jo-objec , 
without inventing all sorts of realities to do so. Thus, c.g., 
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propoaCion “The present King of France is bald” is defined as, 
or analyzed into, the proposition ‘^here is someone who is at 
present both king of France and bald and there is not at present 
two kings of France.” The present King of France, whom 
Meinong assumed was an aaual entity, having some sort of 
existence, because we could talk about him, is no longer men- 
tioned in the defined symbolic complex but is replaced by a 
statement about a value of a variable which satisfies a proposi- 
tional function. The definition also enables us to talk meaning- 
fully and truly about things which we ordinarily regard as actual 
entities, like “the author of Waverley** or “the present King of 
England,” etc., without assuming that they exist either. The 
reason why the treatment of descriptive phrases, whether they 
are like “the golden mountain,” “the round square,” or even 
“the author of Wav^ley** is uniform is because in each case we 
may wish to make statements in which these phrases appear 
without assuming that their non-linguistic correlates exist. If 
the author of Wawri^y, the round square or the golden moun- 
tain had to be actual entities in order for us to talk about them, 
then we could never deny their existence, as we often do, when, 
«.g., we say “the round square is unreal,” without falling into 
contradiction by first assuming and then denying that these 
pseudo-objects exist. 

This conception of analysis as contextual definition is, I think, 
what Russell mainly means by analysis when he practices it as 
the r«olution of incomplete symbols. Descriptive symbols, spe- 
cifically mathematical symbols and the symbols of the natural 
fences, because they are incomplete, i.c., have no meanings in 
them^lves, have to be assigned meanings in sentential contexts. 
It IS this attribution of meaning which constitutes the analysis— 
m the form of a contextual definition— of the sentences In which 
these symbols appear.”* 

Real and contextual definitions may sometimes proceed to- 
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gether. Con^der, c.g., Russell^s analysis of “time” or “instants.” 
We may» in analy2ing these concepts, first enumerate the em- 
pirical properties of the non-Iinguistic complex that we call 
“time” or “instants^” which properties are evma, with their 
characteristics and relations. This enumeration constitutes a real 
definition of this non-linguistic complex. Secondly, upon the 
basis of f/iis enum^ation or real definition , we may realize that 
these concepts are no longer simple symbols, i.e., proper names 
of simple particulars, but are rather incomplete symbols. In this 
case we may present an analysis of the sentences in which the 
symbols occur, where they will be resolved into whole new 
complexes of symbols having to do with events and not with 
time or instants. That is to say, the sentence “time consists of 
instants,” upon the basis of an enumeration of the empirical 
properties of what we call “time” and “Instants,” is analyzed 
into the sentence: “Given any event x, every event which is 


wholly later than some contemporary of x is wholly later than 
some Initial contemporary of x.” This analysis of the sentence 
containing the words “time” and “instants,” in which the words 
disappear, being replaced by phrases about events, constitutes a 
contextual definition of this linguistic complex. Thus, in this 
manner, we may offer a real definition of a non-lrnguistic com- 
plex and at the same time present a contextual definition of the 
sentences containing the symbols of that complex. 

To sum up: It is our contention that Russel! means by analysis 
two kinds of definition, real and contextual. The chief charac- 
teristics of these are: (l) real definition is concerned primarily 
with complexes which arc non- linguistic, i.e., independent of the 
way in which we use language, whereas contextual definition is 
concerned wholly with linguistic complexes. Another way to 
express this difference is: that the contextual definition is con- 
cerned with symbols, real definition with what is sym^hwo. 
(2) Real definition Is the enumeration of the properties ot a 
given complex; contextual definition is the substitution of one 
fet of symbols for another set. {3) Real definitions are true or 
false, i.e., they arc truth-claims about the properties of £ 
complexes; contextual definitions are neither t^e nor false, 
but are volitional stipulations regarding our verbal intentions. 
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This means that real defixiitiom are expressed in empirical, syn- 
thetic propositions, whereas contextual definitions are a priori 
and analytic. (4) Neither real nor contextual definitions are 
ever arbitrary, since both are designed to cope with certain prob- 
lems, and, as analyses, deny the adequacy of an alternative 
defimdon. (5) Real definitions may be expressed in statements 
which resemble ordinary nominal definitions, but when they 
are, the statements are actually formal abbre^tions of analyses 
as real definitions^ contextual definitions are always expressed 
in statements which resemble ordinary definitions, but these 
statements embody accurate analyses of linguistic complexes. 
(6) The value or purpose of real and contextual definitions is 
that they reduce the vaguenesses of certain complexes by calling 
attention to thdr various components. 

Morxjs Weitz 
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M athematical logic, which u nothing else but 

a precise and complete formulation of formal logic, has 
two quite different aspects. On the one hand, it is a section of 
Mathematics treating of classes, relations, combinations of sym- 
bols, etc., instead of numbers, funaions, geometric figures, etc. 
On the other hand, it is a science prior to all others, which con- 
tains the ideas and principles underlying all Kicnces. It was in 
this second sense that Mathematical Logic was first conceived 
by Leibniz in his Ch^racierUtic^ untSfersAVis, of which it would 
h»ve formed 2 central part. But it was almost two centuries 
after his death before his idea of a It^cal calculus really suffi- 
cient for the kind of reasoning occurring in the exact sciences was 
put into effect (in some form at least, if not the one Leibniz 
had in mmd) by Frege and Peano.* Frege was chiefly interested 
in the analysis of thought and used his calculus in the first 
pJ«e for deriving arithmetic from pure logic. Peano, on the 
ot er hand, was more interested in its applications within mathe- 
matics and created an elegant and flexible symbolism, which 
permiu expressing even the most complicated mathematical 
weorems In a perfectly precise and often very concise manner 
by Slagle formulas. 


It was m this line of thought of Frege and Peano that Rus- 
w. Frege, in consequence of his painstaking 
ysjs of the proofe, had not gotten beyond the most elemen- 
^ properties of the scries of integers, while Peano had ac- 
complished a big collection of mathematical theorems expressed 
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in the new symboii'^m, but without proofs. It was only in Prin- 
cipia Matkenmtka that full use was made of the new method 
for actually deriving large parts of mathematics from a very 
few logical concepts and axioms. In addition, the young science 
was enriched by a new instrument, the abstract theory of rela- 
tions. The calculus of relations had been developed before by 
Peirce and Schroder, but only with certain restrictions and in 
too close analogy with the algebra of numbers. In PrincipU not 
only Cantor’s set theory but also ordinary arithmetic and the 
theory of measurement arc treated from this abstract relational 


standpoint. 

It is to be regretted that this first comprehensive and 
thorough going presentation of a mathematical logic and the 
derivation of Mathematics from it is so greatly lacking in formal 
precision in the foundations (contained in of Piindpia)^ 

that it presents in this respect a considerable step backwards as 
compared with Frege. What is missing, above all, is a precise 
statement of the syntax of the formalism. Syntactical considera- 
tions are omitted even in cases where they are necessary for the 
cogency of the proofs, In particular In connection with the ^‘in* 
complete symbols.” These are introduced not by explicit defini- 
tions, but by rules describing how sentences containing them 
arc to be translated into sentences not containing them, In order 
CO be sure, however, that (or for what expressions) this transla- 
tion is possible and uniquely determined and that (or to what 
extent) the rules of inference apply also to the new 
expressions, it is necessary to have a survey of all possible 
expressions, and this can be furnished only by syntactical con- 
siderations. The matter is especially doubtful for the rule o 
substitution and of replacing defined symbols by their definsens. 
If this latter rule is applied to expressions containing other oc- 
fined symbols it requires that the order of elimination of these 
be indifferent. This however is by no means always the case 
fffllu = ufep'u], e.g., is a counter-example). In Prmapif sue 
eLinations are always carried out by substitutions m the 
theorems corresponding to the definitions, so that it V 

Che rule of substitution which would have to be proved. 

not w=mt, however, to go into any more dca.U about 
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cither the formalism or the mathematical content of Principal 
but want to devote the subsequent portion of this essay to Rus- 
sell’s woric concerning the analysis of the concepts and axioms 
underlying Mathematical Logic. In this held Russell has pro- 
duced a great number of interesting ideas some of which are 
presented most clearly (or are contained only) in his earlier 
writings. 1 shall therefore frequently refer also to these earlier 
writings, although their content may partly disagree with Rus- 
sell’s present standpoint. 

What strikes one as surprising in this held is Russell’s pro- 
nouncedly realistic attitude, which manifests itself in many pas- 
sages of his writings. ‘‘Logic is concerned with the real world 
just as truly as zoology, though with its more abstract and 
general features,” he says, c.g., in his Introduction to Moths- 
moiicol Philosophy (edition of iqiO, p. 169). It is true, however, 
that this attitude has been gradually decreasing in the course 
of time* and also that it always was stronger in theory than in 
practice. When he started on a concrete problem, the objects to 
be analyzed (e.g., the classes or propositions) soon for the most 
part turned into “logical fictions.” Though perhaps this need 
not necessarily mean [according to the sense in which Russell 
uses this term) that these things do not exist, but only that we 
have no direct perception of them. 

The analogy between mathematics and a natural science is 
enlarged upon by Russell also in another respect (in one of his 
earlier writings). He compares the anoms of logic and mathe- 
matics with the laws of nature and logical evidence with sense 
perception, so that the axioms need not necessarily be evident 
m themselves, but rather their justification lies (exactly as in 
physics) in the fact that they make it possible for these “sense 
l^rceptions” to be deduced ^ which of course would not exclude 
that th^ also have a kind of intrinsic plausibility similar to that 
m ph^ysics. I think that (provided “evidence” is understood in 
a sufficiently strict sense) this view has been largely justified by 
wwequent developments, and it is to be expected that it will be 
still more so in the future. It has turned out that (under the 

1^. i» ihi» mpect W. V, ^nkU it, Wliuhad v«1wne o( this 
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assumpdon that modern mathematics is consistent) the solution 
of certain arithmetical problems requires the use of assumptions 
essentially transcending arithmetic, i.e., the domain of the kind 
of elementary indisputable evidence that may be most fittingly 
compared with sense perception. Furthermore it seems likely 
that for deciding certain questions of abstract set theory and 
even (or certain related questions of the theory of real numbers 
new axioms based on some hitherto unknown idea will be neces- 
sary. Perhaps also the apparently unsurmoun table difficulties 
which some other mathematical problems have been presenting 
for many years are due to the fact that the necessary axioms 
have not yet been found. Of course, under these circumstances 
mathematics may lose a good deal of its ^*absolute certainty;*’ 
but, under the influence of the modern criticism of the founda- 
tions, this has already happened to a large extent. There is some 
resemblance between this conception of Russell and Hilbert’s 
‘^supplementing the data of mathematical intuition” by such 
axioms as, e.g., the law of excluded middle which are not given 
by intuition according to Hilbert’s view; the borderline how- 
ever between data and assumptions would seem to lie in differ- 
ent places according to whether we follow Hilbert or Russell. 

An interesting example of Russell’s analysis of the fun^- 
mcntal logical concepts is his treatment of the definite article 
“the.” The problem is: what do the so-called descriptive phrases 
(i.e., phrases as, e.g., “the author of or “the king 

of England”) denote or signify* and what is the meaning ot 
sentences in which they occur? The apparently obvious answer 
that, e.g., “the author of signifies Walter Scott, leads 

to unexpected difficulties. For, if we admit the further appar- 
ently obvious axiom, that the signification of a composite ex- 
pression, containing constituents which 

^fication, depends only on the signification of these ^onstitucn 
(not on the manner in which this signifiation is 
it follows that the sentence “Scott is the author of ^ s 
signifies the same thing as “Scott is Scott;” and th.s aga.n leads 

• , « .k. .«n. i. ^ 
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almost inevitably to the conclusion that all true $cntcncc$ have 
the same signification (as well as all false ones).^ Frege actually 
drew this conclusion; and he meant it in an almost metaphysical 
sense, reminding one somewhat of the Eleatic doctrine of the 
“One.” “The True” — according to Frege’s view — is analyzed 
by us in different ways in different propositions; “the True’’ 
being the name he uses for the common signihution of all true 
propositions/ 

Now according to Russell, what corresponds to sentences in 
the outer world Is facts. However, he avoids the term “signify” 
or “denote” and uses “indicate” Instead (in his earlier papers 
he uses “express” or “being a symbol for”), because he holds 
that the relation between a sentence and a fact is quite different 
from that of a name to the thing named. Furthermore, he uses 
“denote” (instead of “agnify”) for the relation between things 
and names, so that “denote” and “indicate” together would 
correspond to Frege’s So, according to Russell’s 

terminology and view, true sentences “indicate” facts and, 
correspondingly, false ones indicate nothing.* Hence Frege’s 
theory would in a sense apply to false Kntences, since they all 
indlatc the same thing, namely nothing. But different true 
sentences may indicate many different things. Therefore this 
View concerning sentences makes it necessary either to drop the 
above mentioned principle about the signification {i.e., in Rus- 
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sell^s terminology the corresponding one about the denotation 
and indication) of composite expressions or to deny that a de- 
scriptive phrase denotes the object described. Russell did the 
latter* by taking the viewpoint that a descriptive phrase denotes 
nothing at all but has meaning only in context; for example, the 
sentence “the author of W overlay is Scotch,” is defined to mean: 
“There exists exactly one entity who wrote Waverley and who- 
ever wrote Waverley is Scotch.” This means that a sentence in- 
volving the phrase “the author of Wav^lay** does not (strictly 
speaking) assert anything about Scott (since it contains no con- 
stituent denoting Scott ), but is only a roundabout way of asserting 
something about the concepts oaurring in the descriptive phrase. 
Russell adduces chiefly two arguments in favor of this view, 
namely (i) that a descriptive phrase may be meaningfully em- 
ployed even if the object described docs not exist (e.g.| in tbc 
sentence: “The present king of France does not exist”). (2) That 
one may very well understand a sentence containing a descriptive 
phrase without being acquainted with the object described; 
whereas it seems impossible to understand a sentence without 
being acquainted with the objects about which something is being 
asserted. The fact that Russell does not consider this whole 
question of the interpretation of descriptions as a matter of mere 
linguistic conventions, but rather as a question of right and 
wrong, is another example of his realistic attitude, unless per- 
haps he was aiming at a merely psychological investigation of 
the actual processes of thought. As to the question m the logical 
sense, I cannot help feeling that the problem raised by Frege s 
puzzling concluaon has only been evaded by Ru^H s theory 
of descriptions and that there is something behind it which 
not yet completely understood. 

There seems to be one purely formal r«pect in w 
may give preference to Russell^s theory of d^nptions. By de 
Sb th« memng of sentences involving descriptions in ^ 
abovf manner, he avoids in his logical 

about the particle “the,” i.e.. the ’'’'y 

about “the” is made explicit; they can be shown to follow from 
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the explicit definition ol the meaning of sentences involving 
“the.” Frege, on the contrary, has to assume an axiom about 
“the,” which of course is also analytic, but only in the implicit 
sense that it follows from the meaning of the undefined terms. 
Closer examination, however, shows that this advantage of Rus- 
sell’s theory over Frege’s subsists only as Jong as one interprets 
definitions as mere typographical abbreviations, not as introduc- 
ing names for objects described by the definitions, a feature 
which is common to Frege and Russell. 

1 pass now to the most important of Russell’s investigations 
in the field of the analysis of the concepts of formal logic, 
namely those concerning the logical paradoxes and their solu- 
tion. By analyzing the paradoxes to which Cantor’s set theory 
had led, he freed them from all mathematical technicalities, 
thus bringing to light the amazing fact that our logical intui- 
tions (i.e., intuitions concerning such notions as: truth, concept, 
being, class, etc.) arc self-contradictory. He then Investigated 
where and how these common sense assumptions of logic are 
to be correaed and came to the conclusion that the erroneous 
aMom consists in assuming that for every propositional function 
there exists the class of objects satisfying it, or that every pro- 
positional function exists “as a separate entity j”* by which is 
meant something separable from the argument (the idea being 
that propositional functions are abstracted from propositions 
which are primarily given) and also something distinct from 
the comWnation of symbols expressing the proportional func- 
tion j It is then what one may call the notion or concept defined 
by it.’* The existence of this concept already suffices for the 
paradoxes in their “intensional” form, where the concept of 

•Tb RmkII’, fint paper ebovt the '»On Some Difficulties In the Theory 
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“not applying to itselP’ takes the place of Russell’s paradoxical 
class. 

Rejecting the eastence of a class or concept in general, it 
remains to determine under what further hypotheses (concern- 
ing the propositional function) these entities do east. Russell 
pointed out (/oc. cit.) two posable direaions in which one may 
look for such a oiterion, which he called the zig-zag theory and 
the theory of limitation of «zc, respectively, and which might 
perhaps more significantly be called the intcnsional and the ex- 
lensional theory. The second one would make the existence of 
a class or concept depend on the extension of the propositional 
function (requiring that it be not too big), the first one on its 
content or meaning (requiring a certain kind of “simplicity,” 
the precise formulation of which would be the problem). 

The most characteristic feature of the second (as opp<^d to 
the first) would consist in the non-existence of the umversaJ 
class or (in the intcnsional interpreution) of the notion of 
“something’’ in an unrestricted sense. Axiomatic set theory as 
later developed by Zermclo and others can be considered as 
an elaboration of this idea as far as classes arc concerned. In 
particular the phrase “not too big” an be specified (as w« 
shown by J. v. Neumann’’) to mean: not equivalent with the 
universe of all things, or, to be more exaa, a propositional func- 
tion can be assumed to determine a class when and only when 
there exists no relation (in intension, i.c., a propositional hinc- 
tion with two variables) which associates in a one-to-one manner 
with each object, an object satisfying the propositional function 
and vice versa. This criterion, however, docs not appear as tne 
basis of the theory but as a wnsequence of the \ 

inversely can replace two of the axioms (the axiom of replace- 

ment and that of choice), . . . 

For the second of Russell’s suggestions too, ^ ^ 

zae theory, there has recently been set up a logial sy«em 
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Quine’s system.” It is, moreover, not unlikely that there are 
other interesting possibilities along these lines. 

Russell’s own subsequent work concerning the solution of 
the paradoxes did not go in either of the two aforc-mentioned 
directions pointed out by himself, but was largely based on a 
more radical idea, the **no-class theory,” according to which 
classes or concepts n^er exist as real objects, and sentences 
containing these terms are meaningful only to such an extent 
as they can be interpreted as a ja^on dt parUr, a manner of 
speaking about other things (cf. p. 141 ). Snee in Principia and 
elsewhere, however, he formulated certain principles discovered 
in the course of the development of this theory as general 
logical principles without mentioning any longer their depen- 
dence on the no-class theory, I am going to treat of these 
principles hrsc. 

1 mean in particular the vicious circle principle, which forbids 
a certain kind of “circularity” which is made responsible for the 
paradoxes. The fallacy in these, so it is contended, consists in 
the circumstance that one defines (or tacitly assumes) totalities, 
whose existence would entail the existence of certain new ele- 


ments of the same totality, namely elements definable only in 
terms of the whole totality. This led to the formulation of a 
principle which saj's that “no totality can contain members de- 
finable only in terms of this totality, or members involving or 
presupposing this totality” (vicious circle principle). In order 
to make this principle applicable to the Intcnsioiial paradoxes, 
still another principle had to be assumed, namely that “every 
propositional function presupposes the totality of its values” 
and therefore evidently also the totality of its possible argu- 
ments.” [Otherwise the concept of “not applying to itsclP’ 
would presuppose no totality (since it involves no quantifica- 
tions),” and the vicious circle principle would not prevent its 
application to itself, ] A corresponding vicious circle principle 
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for propositional functions vhich says that nothing defined in 
terms of a propositional function can be a posable argument 
of this function is then a consequence.'* The logical system to 
which one is led on the baas of these principles is the theory of 
orders in the form adopted, e.g., in the first edition of Prinetpia, 
according to which a propositional function which either con- 
tains quantifications referring to propositional functions of order 
n or can be meaningfully asserted of propositional functions of 
order n is at least of order n + 1» tl** range of significance 
of a propositional funaion as well as the range of a quantifier 
must always be confined to a definite order. 

In the second edition of Prinetput, however, it is stated in the 
Introduction (pp. XI and XII) that “in a limited sense” also 
functions of a higher order than the predicate itself (therefore 
also functions defined in terms of the predicate as, e.g., in 
p V c k) can appear as arguments of a predicate of functions; 
and in appendix B such things occur constantly. This means 
that the vicious circle principle for propositional functions is 
virtually dropped. This change i$ connected with the new axiom 
that functions can occur in propositions only “through their 
values ” i.e., extensionally, which has the consequence that 
propositional function can take as an argument any function 
of appropriate type, whose extension is defined (no matter wha 
order of quantifiers is used in the definition of this extension). 
There is no doubt that these things are quite unobjectionabU 
even from the constructive standpoint (see P- 
that quantifiers are always restricted to definite ordert. 
paradoxes are avoided by the theory of simple types, which in 
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Principia is comtwncd with the theory of orders (giving as a re- 
sult the ^^ramihed hierarchy'*) but is entirely independent of 
it and has nothing Co do with the vicious circle principle (cf. 

P. 147)- 

Now as to the vicious circle principle proper, as formulated 
on p. 133, it is first to be remarked that, corresponding to the 
phrases “definable only in terms of,” “involving,” and “pre- 
supposing,” we have really three different principles, the second 
and third being much more plausible than the first. It is the 
first form which is of particular interest, because only this one 
makes impredicative definitions'* impossible and thereby de- 
stroys the derivation of mathematics from logic, effected by 
Dedekind and Frege, and a good deal of modern mathematics 
itself. It is demonstrable that the formalism of classial mathe- 
matics does not satisfy the vicious circle principle in its fi rsi form, 
since the axioms imply the existence of real numbers definable 
in this formalism only by reference to all real numbers. Since 
classical mathematics can be built up on the basis of Principia 
(including the axiom of reducibility), it follows that even 
Principia (in the first edition) does not satisfy the vicious circle 
principle in the first form, if “definable” means “definable 
within the system” and no methods of defining outside the 
system (or outside other systems of classical mathematics) arc 
known except such as involve still more comprehensive totalities 
than those occurring in the systems. 

1 would consider this rather as a proof that the vicious circle 
principle is false than that classical mathematics is false, and 
this is indeed plausible also on its own account. For, first of all 
one may, on go^ grounds, deny that reference to a totality 
necessarily implies reference to all single elements of it or, in 
other words, that “all” means the same as an infinite logical 
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conjunction. One nuy, e.g., bJIow Langford’s and Carnap’s’* 
suggestion to interpret *^ali” as meaning analyticity or necessity 
or demonstratniity. There are difficulties in this view^ but there 
is no doubt that in this way the circularity of impredicative deh- 
nitions disappears. 

Secondly, however, even if “all” means an infinite conjunc- 
tion, it seems that the sncious circle principle in its first form 
applies only if the entities involved are constructed by ourselves. 
In this case there must dearly exist a definition (namely the 
description of the construction) which does not refer to a totality 
to which the object defined belongs, bcause the construction of 
a thing can certainly not be based on a totality of things to which 
the thing to be constructed itself belongs. If, however, it is a 
question of objects that exist independently of our constructions, 
there is nothing in the least absurd in the existence of totalities 
containing members, which can be desaibed (i.e., uniquely 
characteriaed)** only by reference to this totality.** Such a state 
of affairs would not even contradict the second form of the 
vicious drde principle, since one cannot say that an object de- 
scribed by reference to a toulity “involves” this toulity» al- 
though the description itself doesj nor would it contradict the 
third form, if “presuppose” means “pressuppose for the exist- 
ence” not “for the knowability.” . ■ t t 

So it seems that the wdous drde principle m its first lorm 
applies only if one takes the constructivistic (or nommaJjstic) 
standpoint" toward the objects of logic and mathcmati«, m 
particular toward propositions, classes and notions, e.g., d 
understands by a notion a symbol together mth a rule for trans- 
lating sentences containing the symbol Into such sentences as 
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not contain it, so that a separate object denoted by the symbol 
appears as a mere fiction.” 

Classes and concepts may, however, also be conceived as real 
objects, namely classes as ^^pluralities of things’* or as structures 
consisting of a plurality of things and concepts as the properties 
and relations of things existing independently of our definitions 
and constructions. 

It seems to me that the assumption of such objects is quite 
as legitimate as the assumption of physical bodies and there is 
quite as much reason to believe in their existence. They are in 
the same sense necessary to obtain a satisfactory system of mathe- 
matics as physical bodies are necessary for a satisfactory theory 
of our sense perceptions and in both cases it is impossible to 
interpret the propositions one wants to assert about these en« 
titles as propositions about the ^*data,” i.e., in the latter case the 
actually occurring sense perceptions. Russell himself concludes 
in the last chapter of his book on and Truih, though 

"with hesitation ” that there exist “universaJs,” but apparently 
he wants to confine this statement to concepts of sense percep- 
tions, which does not help the logician. 1 shall use the term 
^‘concept” in the sequel excluavely in this objective sense. One 
formal difference between the two conceptions of notions would 
be that any two different definitions of the form a (x) « <p (x) 
can be assumed to define two different notions 0 in the construc- 
tivistic sense. (In particular this would be the ase for the 
nominalistic interpretation of the term “notion” suggested 
a^ve, rince two such definitions give different rules of transla- 
tion for propositions conuining a.) For concepts, on the con- 
trary, this is by no means the ose, since the same thing may be 
described in different ways. It might even be that the axiom 
of cxienrionality** or at least something near to it holds for 
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concepts. The difference may be illustrated by the following 
definition of the number two: “Two is the notion under which 
fall all pairs and nothing else.” There is certainly more than one 
notion in the const ructivistic sense satisfying this condition, but 
there might be one common “form” or “nature” of all pairs. 

Since the vicious circle principle, in its first form docs apply 
to constructed entities, impredicativc definitions and the totality 
of all notions or classes or propositions are inadmissible in con- 
structivist ic logic. What an im predicative definition would re- 
quire is to construct a notion by a combination of a set of no- 
tions to which the notion to be formed itself belongs. Hence 
if one tries to effect a retranslation of a sentence containing a 
symbol for such an impredicatively defined notion it turns out 
that what one obtains will again contain a symbol for the no- 
tion in question.” At least this is so if ‘‘all” means an infinite 
conjunceionj but Carnap’s and Langford’s idea (mentioned 
on p. 136) would not help in this connection, because “demon- 
strability,” if Introduced in a manner compatible with the con- 
structivlstic standpoint towards notions, would have to be split 
into a hierarchy of orders, which would prevent one from ob- 
taining the desired results.” As Chwistek has shown ” it is even 
possible under certain assumptions admissible within construe- 
tivistic logic to derive an actual contradiction from the unre- 
stricted admission of impredicative definitions. To ht more 
specific, he has shown that the system of simple types ^comes 
contradictory if one adds the “axiom of intcnsionahty which 
says (roughly speaking) that to different definitions belong 
different notions. This axiom» however, as has just been pointed 
out, can be assumed to hold for notions in the const ructivisti 
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(cf. p. 143) nor to describing some of them by reference to 
all (or at least all of a given type). But, one may ask, hn\ this 
view refutable also for concepts beausc it leads to the ^‘absurd- 
ity” that there will exist properties <p such that if (a) consists 
in a certain state of affairs involving all properties (including 
9 itself and properties defined in terms of 9), which would 
mean that the vicious circle principle does nor hold even in its 
second form for concepts or propositions^ There is no doubt 
that the totality of all properties (or of all those of a given type) 
does lead to situations of this kind, but 1 don't thmk they contain 
any absurdity.^ It is true that such properties (p [or such propo- 
sitions 9 (a)] mil have to contain themselves as constituents 
of their content (or of their meaning], and in fact in many ways, 
because of the properties defined in terms of 9^ but this only 
makes it impossible to construct their meaning (i.e., explain it 
as an assertion about sense perceptions or any other non-con- 
ceptual entities), which is no objection for one who takes the 
realistic standpoint. Nor 1$ it self 'Contradictory that a proper 
part should be identical (not merely equal) to the whole, as is 
seen in the case of structures in the abstract sense. The structure 
of the scries of integers, e.g., conuins itself as a proper part 
and it is easily seen that there exist also structures containing 
infinitely many different parts, each containing the whole struc- 
ture as a part. In addition there exist, even within the domain 
cf constructivist ic logic, certain approximations to this self- 
rcflexiwty of impredicativc properties, namely propositions 
which contain as parts of their meaning not themselves but 
their own formal dcmonstrabllity.** Now formal demonstra- 
bility of a proposition (in case the axioms and rules of inference 
are correct) implies this proposition and in many cases is cquiva- 

The formal cormpondm; lo ihk t|«w would have, iotMad of like 
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lent to it. Furthermore, there doubtles&iy exi$t sentences re- 
ferring to A totality of sentences to which they themselves belong 
as, e.g., the sentence: ‘‘Every sentence (of a given language) 
contains at least one relation word.*’ 

Of course this view concerning the impredicative properties 
makes it necessary to look for another solution of the paradoxes, 
according to which the fallacy (i.e., the underlying erroneous 
axiom) does not consist in the assumption of certain self-reflexiv- 
ities of the primitive terms but in other assumptions about these. 
Such a solution may be found for the present in the »mple 
theory of types and in the future perhaps in the development of 
the ideas sketched on pp. 132 and 150. Of course, ail this refers 
only to concepts. As to notions in the constructiwstic sense there 
is no doubt that the paradoxes arc due to a vicious circle. It is 
not surprising that the paradoxes should have different solu- 
tions for different interpretations of the terms occurring. 

As to classes in the sense of pluralities or totalities it would 
seem that they are likewise not created but merely described by 
their definitions and that therefore the vicious circle principle 
in the first form does not apply. I even think there exist mter- 
preutions of the term “class” (namely as a certain kind ot 
structures), where it does not apply m the second form either. 
But for the development of all contemporary mathematics one 
may even assume that it does apply in the second form, which 
for classes as mere pluralities is, indeed, a very plauable as- 
sumption. One is then led to something like Zermelos sworn 
system for set theory, i.e., the sets are split up into levels m 
such a manner that only sets of lower levels can be elements ot 
sets of higher levels (i.e., xEy is always false if x b^lon^Jo | 
higher level than y). There is no reason for classes 'f" 

,0 exclude mixturesof levels in one set and transfinite le«ls. he 
place of the axiom of reducibility is now taken by the axiom 
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of classes [Zermelo’s Aussondsfungsaxiom] which says that for 
each level there exists for an arbitrary propositional function 
cp(x) the set of those x of this level for which cp(x) is true, and 
this seems to be implied by the concept of classes as pluralities. 

Russell adduces two reasons against the extensional view of 
classes, namely the existence of ( t.) the null class, which cannot 
very well be a collection, and ( 2 .) the unit classes, which 
would have to be identical with their single elements. But it 
seems to me that these arguments could, if anything, at most 
prove that the null class and the unit classes (as distinct from 
their only element) are fictions (introduced to simplify the 
calculus like the points at infinity in geometry), not that all classes 
are fictions. 

But in Russell the paradoxes had produced a pronounced 
tendency to build up logic as far as possible without the as- 
sumption of the objective existence of such entities as classes 
and concepts. This led to the formulation of the aforemen- 
tioned “no class theory,” according to which classes and concepts 
were to be introduced as a de parler. But propositions, too, 
(in particular those involving quaniifiations)” were later on 
largely included in this scheme, which is but a logical conse- 
quence of this standpoint, since e.g., universal propositions as 
objectively existing entities evidently belong to the same Qtc- 
gory of idealistic objects as classes and concepts and lead to the 
same kind of paradoxes, if admitted without restrictions. As 
regards classes this program was actually carried out; i.e., the 
™le8 for translating sentences containii^ class names or the 
term “class” into such a$ do not contain them were stated ex- 
plicitly ; and the basis of the theory, i.e, the domain of sentences 
mto which one has to translate is clear, so that classes can be 
dispensed with (within the system Principia)^ but only if one 
assumes the existence of a concept whenever one wants to con- 
struct a class. When it comes to concepts and the interpretation 
of sentence containing this or some synonymous term, the state 
of affairs is by no means as clear. First of all, some of them 
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(the primitive predicates and relations such as “red*^ or 
“colder”) must apparently be conwdcred as real objects ;** the 
rest of them (in particular according to the second edition of 
Principia, all notions of a type higher than the first and there- 
with ail logically interesting ones) appear as something con- 
structed (i.e., as something not belonging to the “inventory” 
of the world) j but neither the basic domain of propositions in 
terms of which finally everything is to be interpreted, nor the 
method of interpretation is as clear as in the case of classes (see 
below). 

This whole scheme of the no-class theory is of great interest 
as one of the few examples, carried out in detail, of the tendency 
to eliminate assumptions about the existence of objects outside 
the “data” and to replace them by constructions on the basis 
of these data.” The result has been in this case essentially nega- 
tive j i.e., the clas«» and concepts introduced in this way do not 
have all the properties required for their use in mathematics, 
unless one either introduces spedal axioms about the data (c.g.» 
the axiom of reducit^lity), which in essence already mean the 
existence in the data of the kind of objects to be constructed, or 
makes the fiction that one can form propositions of infinite (ana 
even non-denumerahlc) length,” i.e., operates with tc^th-hinc- 
tions of infinitely many arguments, regardless of whether or 
not one can construct them. But what else is such an inhnite 
truth.funcfion but a special kind of an infinite extension (or 
structure) and even a more compliatcd one than a class, en- 
dowed in addition with a hypothetical meaning, which can Dc 
understood only by an infinite mind? All this is 
,io., of the view defended above that logic and ^a hemati« 
(just as physics) are built up on axioms with a real content 

which cannot be “explained away.” a,. 
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is the strong point of the theory) the restrictions involved do 
not appear as ad hoc hypotheses for avoiding the paradoxes, 
but as unavoidable consequences of the thesis that classes, con- 
cepts, and quantified propositions do not exist as real objects. 
It is not as if the universe of things were divided into orders 
and then one were prohllMted to speak of all orders; but, on 
the contrary, it is possible to speak of all existing things; only, 
classes and concepts are not among them ; and if they are intro- 
duced as a fofon de parlor , it turns out that this very extension 
of the symbolism gives rise to the possilMlity of introducing 
them in a more compreher^rive way, and so on indefinitely. In 
order to carry out this scheme one must, however, presuppose 
arithmetic (or something equivalent) which only proves that 
not even this restricted logic can be built up on nothing. 

In the first edition of Principia, where it was a question of 
actually building up logic and mathematics, the construaivistic 
attitude was, for the most part, abandoned, since the axiom of 
reduciKlity for types higher than the first together with the 
axiorn of infinity makes it absolutely necessary that there exist 
primitive predicates of arlwtrarily high types. What is left of 
the constructive attitude is only: (1.) The introduction of classes 
as a fa^on da parlor ■, (2.) the definition of v, etc., as ap- 
plied to propositions containing quantifiers (which incidentally 
proved its fecundity in a consistency proof for arithmetic) ; (3.) 
the step by step construction of functions of orders higher than 
t) which, however, is superfluous owing to the axiom of reduc- 
ibility; (4.) the interpretation of definitions as mere typograph- 
Kal abbreviations, which makes every symbol introduced by 
definition an incomplete symbol (not one naming an object 
described by the definition). But the last Item is largely an 
illusion, because, owng to the axiom of reducitnlity, there al- 
wa)^ exi« real (Ejects in the form of primitive predicates, or 
comlwnations of such, corresponding to each defined symbol. 

hinally also Russell’s theory of descriptions is something belone- 

mg to the constructivistk order of ideas. 

In the second edition of Principia (or to be more exact, in the 
introduction to it) the constructivistk attitude is resumed again, 
he axiom of reduciWIity is dropped and it is stated explicitly 
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that all primitive predicates belong to the lowest type and that 
the only purpose of variables (and evidently also of constants) 
of higher orders and types i$ to make it possible to assert more 
complicated truth-functions of atomic propositions,’* which is 
only another way of saying that the higher types and orders 
are solely a de parUr. This statement at the same time 
informs us of what kind of propositions the basis of the theory 
is to consist, namely of tnith-fu net ions of atomic propositions. 

This, however, is without difficulty only if the number of 
individuals and primitive predicates is finite. For the opposite 
case (which is chiefly of interest for the purpose of deriving 
mathematics) Ramsey (lo£. «/.) took the course of considering 
our inability Co form propositions of infinite length as a ^^mere 
accident,” to be neglected by the logician. This of course solves 
(or rather cuts through) the difficulties^ but it is to be noted 
that, if one disregards the difference between finite and infinite 
in this respect, there exists a simpler and at the same time more 
far reaching interpretation of set theory (and therewith of 
mathematics). Namely, in case of a finite number of individuals, 
Russell’s that propositions about classes can be inter- 

preted as propositions about their elements becomes literally 
true, since, e.g., “xcm” is equivalent to “x ^ ai, v x =» a>v . . . v 
X = a»” where the ai arc the elements of m; and “there exists 
a class such that . . .” is equivalent to “there exist individuals 
xi, xi, . . . X-* such that . . provided n is the number of 
individuals in the world and provided we neglect for the mo- 
ment the null class which would have to be taken care of by 
an additional clause. Of course, by an iteration of this procedure 
one can obtain classes of classes, etc., so that the logical systm 
obtained would resemble the theory of simple types except lor 
the circumstance that mixture of types would be po^iblc, 
Axiomatic set theory appears, then, as an extrapolation ot this 
scheme for the case of infinitely many individuals or an infinite 
iteration of the process of forming sets. 
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Ramsey’s viewpoint of course, everything but constructiv- 
IsCic, unless one means constructions of an infinite mind. Russell, 
in the second edition of Principa, took a less metaphysical course 
by confining himself to such truth-functions as can actually be 
constructed. In this way one is again led to the theory of orders, 
which, however, appears now in a new light, namely as a method 
of constructing more and more complicated truth-functions of 
atomic propositions. But this procedure seems to presuppose 
arithmetic In some form or other (see next paragraph). 

As to the question of how far mathematics can be built up on 
this basis (without any assumptions about the data — i.e., about 
the primitive prediates and individuals— except, as far as neces- 
sary, the axiom of infinity), it is clear that the theory of real 
numbers in its present form cannot be obtained As to the 
theory of integers, it is contended in the second edition of Prin- 
cipis that it can be obtained. The difikulty to be overcome is that 
in the definition of the integers as “those cardinals which belong 
to every class containing 0 and containing x + 1 if containing 
X,” the phrase “every class” must refer to a given order. So 
one obtains integers of different orders, and complete induction 
can be applied to integers of order n only for properties of order 
nj whereas it frequently happens that the notion of integer itself 
occurs in the property to which induction is applied. This no- 
tion, however, is of order n + 1 for the integers of order n. 
Now, in Appendix B of the second edition of Prirtcipia, a proof 
is offered that the integers of any order higher than 5 are the same 
as those of ordi:r 5, which of course would settle all difficulties. 
The proof as it stands, however, is certainly not conclusive. In 
the proof of the main lemma *89.16, which says that every 
suUet a (of arbitrary high order)** of an inductive class P of 
order 3 is itself an inductive class of order 3, induction is applied 
to a property of 0 invoWng 0 1 namely a— p=l=A,which, however, 
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should read o — Inductt because (3) is evidently false). 
This property, however, is of an order > 3 if a is of an order 
> 3. So the question whether (or to what extent) the theory of 
integers can be obtained on the basis of the ramified hierarchy 
must be considered as unsolved at the present time. It is to be 
noted, however, that, even in case this question should have a 
positive answer, this would be of no value for the problem 
whether arithmetic follows from logic, if propositional func- 
tions of order n are defined (as in the second edition of Prin~ 
cipia) to be certain finite (though arbitrarily complex) combina- 
tions (of quantifiers, propositional connectives, etc.), because 
then the notion of finiteness has to be presupposed, which fact 
is concealed only by taking such complicated notions as “pro- 
positional function of order in an unanalyzed form as primi- 
tive terms of the formalism and giving their definition only in 
ordinary language. The reply may perhaps be offered that in 
Prindpia the notion of a proportional function of order n is 
neither taken as primitive nor defined in terms of the notion of 
a finite combination, but rather quantifiers referring to propo- 
sitional functions of order n (which is all one needs) are defined 
as certain infinite conjunctions and disjunctions. But then one 
must ask: Why doesn’t one define the integers by the infinite 

disjunction: x“ovx*o + lvx*0 + l + lv fd 

infinitum^ saving in this way all the trouble connected with 
the notion of Inductiveness? This whole objection would not 
apply if one understands by a propositional function of order n 
one ^'obtainable from such truth-functions of atomic propositions 
as presuppose for their definition no totalities except those of the 
propositional functions of order < n and of individuals this 
notion, however, is somewhat lacking in precision. 

The theory of orders proves more fruitful if considered from 
a purely mathematical standpoint, independently of the phil^ 
sophical question whether imprcdicativc definitions are ad- 
missible. Viewed in this manner, U., as a theory built up within 
the framework of ordinary mathematics, where imprcdiotive 
definitions are admitted, there is no objection to extending iC 
to arbitrarily high transfinitc orders. Even if one rejerts im- 
prcdicative definitions, there would, I think, be no objection to 
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extend it to $uch transfinite ordinals as can be constructed within 
the framework of finite orders. The theory in itself seems to 
demand such an extension since it leads automatically to the 
consideration of (unctions in whose definition one refers to all 
functions of finite orders, and these would be functions of order 
0). Admitting transfiniie orders, an axiom of reducibility can be 
proved. This, however, offers no help to the original purpose of 
the theory, because the ordinal a — such that every propositional 
function is excensionally equivalent to a function of order a — 
is so great, that it presupposes impredicative totalities. Never- 
theless, so much can be accomplished in this way, that all im- 
predicativities arc reduced to one special kind, namely the exist- 
ence of certain large ordinal numbers (or, well ordered sets) 
and the validity of recursive reasoning for them, In particular, 
the existence of a well ordered set, of order type Wi already 
suffices (or the theory of real numbers. In addition this trans- 
finitc theorem of reducibility permits the proof of the con- 
sistency of the Axiom of Choke, of Cantor’s Continuum -Hy- 
pothesis and even of the generalized Continuum-Hypothesis 
(which says that there exists no cardinal number between the 


power of any arbitrary set and the power of the set of its subsets) 
with the axioms of set theory as well as of PrincipU. 

I now come in somewhat more detail to the theory of simple 
types which appears in Primipig as combined with the theory 
of orders; the former is, however, (as remarked above) quite 
independent of the latter, since mixed types evidently do not 
contradict the vicious circle principle in any way. Accordingly, 
Kusscll also based the theory of simple types on entirely dif- 
ferent reasons. The reason adduced (in addition to its “con- 
sonance With common sense’’) is very amilar to Frege’s, who, in 
his system, already had assumed the theory of simple types for 
functions, hut failed to avoid the paradoxes, because he oper- 
ated with cla^ (or rather functions in extension) without any 
restnction. This reason « that (owing to the variable it contains) 
a propositional function is something ambiguous (or, as Frege 
uys, something unsaturated, wanting supplementation) and 

wav^tt T proposition only in such a 

way that th.s amb.gu.ty « eliminated (e.g., by substituting a 
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constant for the variable or applying quantification to it). The 
consequences are that a (unction cannot replace an individual in 
a proposition, because the latter has no ambiguity to be re- 
moved, and that functions with different kinds o( arguments 
(i.e., different ambiguities) cannot replace each others which 
is the essence of the theory of simple types. Taking a more 
nominalistic viewpoint (such 2$ suggested in the second edition 
of Prinetpia and in Meaning and Trulh) one would have to 
replace “proposition” by “sentence” in the foregoing considera- 
tions (with corresponding additional changes). But in both cases, 
this argument clearly belongs to the order of ideas of the “no 
class” theory, since it considers the notions (or propositional 
functions) as something constructed out of propositions or sen- 
tences by leaving one or several constituents of them undeter- 
mined. Propositional functions in this sense are so to speak 
“fragments” of propositions, which have no meaning in them- 
selves, but only in so far as one can use them for forming propo- 
sitions by comWning several of them, which is possible only if 
they “At together,” i.c., if they are of appropriate types. But, 
it should be noted that the theory of rimple types (in contradis- 
tinction to the vicious circle principle) cannot in a strict sense 
follow from the constructive standpoint, because one might con- 
struct notions and classes in another way, e.g., as indicated on 
p. 144, where mixtures of types are possible. If on the other 
hand one considers concepts as real objects, the theory of simple 
types is not very plausible, since what one would expect to be a 
concept (such as, e.g., “tranritivity” or the number two) would 
seem Co be something behind all its various “filiations on 
the different levels and therefore does not exist according to 
the theory of types. Nevertheless, there seems to be some truth 
behind this idea of realizations of the same concept on vanous 
levels, and one might, therefore, expect the theory of simple 
types to prove useful or necessary at least as a ««Pping-stonc 
for a more satisfactory system, a way in which it has already 
been used by Quine.** Also RusselPs 

step in this direction. Since, however, it only adds certain simpli- 
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fymg symbolic conventions to the theory of types^ it does not 
dff facto go beyond this theory. 

It should be noted that the theory of types brings in a new 
idea for the solution of the paradoxes, especially suited to their 
intensional form. It consists in blaming the paradoxes not on 
the axiom that every propositional function defines a concept 
or class, but on the assumption that every concept gives a mean- 
ingful proposition, if asserted for any arbitrary object or ob- 
jects as arguments. The obvious objection that every concept can 
be extended to all arguments, by defining another one which 
gives a false proposition whenever the original one svas mean- 
ingless, can easily be dealt with by pointing out that the concept 
“meaningfully applicable*' need not itself be always meaning- 
fully applicable. 

The theory of simple types (in its realistic interpretation) 
can be considered as a carrying through of this scheme, based, 
however, on the following additional assumption concerning 
meaningful ness: “Whenever an object x can replace another 
object y in one meaningful proposition, it can do so in every 
meaningful proposition.’*** This of course has the consequence 
that the objects are divided Into mutually exclusive ranges of 
significance, each range consisting of those objects which cm 
replace each other; and that therefore each concept is significant 
only for arguments belonging to one of these ranges, i.e., for an 
Infinitely small portion of all objects. What makes the above 
principle particularly suspect, however, is that its very assump- 
tion makes its formulation as a meaningful proposition impossi- 
blc, because X and y must then be confined to definite ranges of 
signifiancc which arc cither the same or different, and in both 
nses the statement does not express the principle or even part of 
It. Another corscquence is that the fact that an object x is (or is 

not) of a given type also cannot be expressed by a meaningful 
proposition. * 
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It is not impossible that the idea of limited ranges. of signifi- 
cance could be carried out without the above restrictive prin- 
ciple. It might even turn out that it is possible to assume every 
concept to be signifiant everywhere except for certain “Angular 
points^’ or “limiting points/' so that the paradoxes would appear 
as something analogous to dividing by zero. Such a system 
would be most satisfactory in the following respect: our logical 
intuitions would then remain correct up to certain minor correc- 
tionS) i.e., they could then be considered to give an essentially 
correct, only somewhat “blurred/' picture of the real state of 
affairs. Unfortunately the attempts made in this direction have 
failed so far/’ on the other hand, the impossibility of this 
scheme has not been proved either, in spite of the strong in- 
consistency theorems of Klecne and Rosser.*’ 

In conclusion 1 wane to say a few words about the question 
whether (and in which sense) the axioms of Principia can be 
considered to be analytic. As to this problem it is to be remarked 
that analyticity may be understood in two senses. First, it may 
have the purely formal sense that the terms occurring can be 
defined (cither explicitly or by rules for eliminating them from 
sentences containing them) in such a way chat the axioms and 
theorems become special cases of the law of identity and dis- 
provablc propositions become negations of this law. in this 
sense even the theory of integers is demonstrably non-analytic, 
provided that one requires of the rules of elimination that they 
allow one actually to carry out the elimination in a finite number 
of steps In each case.** Leaving out this condition by admitting, 

e.g., sentences of infinite (and non-denumcrablc) length as inter- 
mediate steps of the process of reduction, all axioms of Primipta 
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(including the axioms ol choice, infinity and rcducibilUy) could 
be proved to be analytic (or certain interpretations (by con* 
sideratlons similar to those referred to on p. 144).** But this 
observation is of doubtful value, because the whole of mathe^ 
matics as applied to sentences of infinite length has to be pre- 
supposed in order to prove this analyticity, e.g., the axiom of 
choice can be proved to be analytic only if it is assumed to be 
true. 


In a second sense a proposition is called analytic if it holds, 
“owing to the meaning of the concepts occurring in it,” where 
this meaning may perhaps be undehnable (i.e., irreducible to 
anything more fundamental).^ It would seem that all axioms 
of Princi^y in the first edition, (except the axiom of infinity) 
are in this sense analytic for certain interpretations of the primi- 
tive terms, namely if the term "predicative function” is re- 
placed either by "class” (in the extensional sense) or {leaving 
out the axiom of choice) by "concept,” since nothing can ex- 
press better the meaning of the term "class” than the axiom of 
classes (cf. p. 140) and the axiom of choice, and since, on the 
other hand, the meaning of the term “concept” seems to imply 

thateverypropositional function defines a concept ”Thedifficulty 

is only that we don't perceive the concepts of "concept” and of 
"cla»” with sufficient distinctness, as is shown by the paradoxes. 
In view of tius ^tuation, Russell took the course of considering 
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both classes and concepts (except the logically ujvntc resting 
primitive predicates) as non-existent and of replacing them by 
constructions of our own. It cannot be denied that this proce- 
dure has led to interesting ideas and to results valuable also for 
one taking the opposite viewpoint. On the whole, however, the 
outcome has been that only fragments of Mathematical Logic 
remain, unless the things condemned are reintroduced in the 
form of infinite propositions or by such axioms as the axiom 
of rcducibility which (in case of infinitely many individuals) is 
demonstrably false unless one assumes either the existence of 
classes or of infinitely many **qualhates oceultae** This seems to 
be an indication that one should take a more conservative course, 


such as would consist in trying to make the meaning of the terms 
“class” and “concept” clearer, and to set up a consistent theory 
of classes and concepts as objectively existing entities. This is 
the course which the actual development of Mathematical Logic 
has been taking and which Russell himself has been forced to 
enter upon in the more constructive parts of his work. Major 
among the attempts in this direction (some of which have been 
quoted in this essay) arc the simple theory of types (which is 
the system of the first edition of Principia in an appropriate 
interpretation) and axiomatic set theory, both of which have 
been successful at least to this extent, that they permit the 
derivation of modern mathematics and at the same time avoid 
all known paradoxes. Many symptoms show only too clearly, 
however, that the primitive concepts need further elucidation. 

It seems reasonable to suspect that it is this incomplete under- 
standing of the foundations which is responsible for the 
Mathematical Logic has up to now remained so far ^hind the 
high expectations of Pcano and others who (in accordance with 
Leibnizes claims) had hoped that it would facilitate theoretical 
mathematics to the same extent as the decimal system of num- 
bers has facilitated numerical computations. For how can one 
expect to solve mathematical problems systematically W 
analysis of the concepts occurring, if our analysis » far docs 
not even suffice to set up the axioms? But there is no nc^ 
to give up hope. Leibniz did not in his writing about the Ch^ 
ITeriwcl unhers^lU speak of a utopian project; .f we are to 
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believe his words he had developed this calculus o£ reasoning 
to a large extent, but was waiting with its publication till the 
seed could fall on fertile ground.** He went even so far*’ as 
to estimate the time which would be necessary for his calculus 
to be developed by a few select scientists to such an extent “chat 
humanity would have a new kind of an instrument increasing the 
powers of reason far more than any optical instrument has ever 
aided the power of vision.” The time he names is five years, 
and he claims that his method is not any more difficult to learn 
than the mathematics or philosophy of his time. Furthermore, 
he said repeatedly that, even in the rudimentary slate to which 
he had developed the theory himself, it was responsible for all 
his mathematical discoverresi which, one should expect, even 
Poincare would acknowledge as a sufficient proof of its fe- 
cundity, 
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A REPLY TO BERTRAND RUSSELL^S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE PRINCIPLES OF MATHEMATICS 


T he decision to reprint Th^ PrinapUi of Mathenuttics 
after thirty-four year? was a most fortunate one. The 
work has had a tremendous influence and should be available 
to all interested students of the subject. Here is a landmark in 
the history of thought which many persons have heard about 
but never seen, and now the new edition will place it before 
the public again. The importance of TAe Principlts rests to 
some extent upon two of its points: it is the first comprehensive 
treatise on symbolic logic to be written in English \ and it gives 
to that syrtem of logic a realistic interpretation. It is with the 
second point chiefly that these remarb shall be concerned, 
Symbolic logic as a discipline is here to stay, whatever its philo- 
Mphical interpretation; but the interpretation itself is still a 
doubtful question. Of course, the metaphysical interpretation of 
^mbolic logic is not strictly a problem of logic, but lies on the 
WKlcrline between logic and metaphyrics. In all probability, it 
belong to m^physics, more particularly to the metaphysics of 
logic. But it IS a most important topfic for all that, and more- 
over constitutes a field in which much yet remains to be done. 

Are the foundations of symbolic logic realistic or nominalistic? 
A reading of The Principles should be suflicicnt to convince any 
swpueal person of the expUnatory usefulness of the realistic 
philosophy. The assumption that relations are real and non- 
TOntal, if not tiue, has at least a pragmatic value; and since the 
OTtwon of troth cannot be anything except self-consistency and 

realism must to a large extent be troe. 
rhat must have been also Russell’s opinion when he wrote The 
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Principles. Since then he has altered his portion sharply j for 
now in the new Introduction he challenges the validity of the 
philosophy underlying the work. He says 

Broadly speaking, I still think ihk book is in the r^ht where it disagrees 
with what had been previously held, but where it agrees with older 
theories it b apt to be wrong. The changes in philosophy which seem to 
me to be called for are partly due to the technical advances of machemati* 
cal logic. . . - Broadly, the result b an outlook whkh b less Platonic, or 
less realbt in the mediaeval sense of the word. How far it is possible 
to go in the direction of nominalism remains, to my mind, an unsolved 
question. . . 

The present paper takes issue with Russell on his new thesis, 
and is thus in the portion of making out a case for an old book 
in order to defend it against the new rejection by its own author. 
In other words, the old Russell is to be defended against the 
new Russell. 

Perhaps the simplest method of accomplishing this purpose 
would be to set forth all the arguments which have ever ^en 
advanced by anyone in favor of the truth of realism, and to 
refute all the arguments which have ever been used agamst it. 
But to attempt to defend realism in such a fashion would mean 
CO become embroiled in a controversy which is most likely 
endless. There is another alternative. Russell puts forward 
certain specific and clear-cut objections to the validity of his 
former position. The simplest way would seem to be to show 

that these objections are groundless arguments, to demonstrate 
that his present reasons for acceding to the invalidity of his o 
work are themselves invalid. This will be the meth^ adopte^ 
and wc shall take the arguments one by one in the order in whicn 

they are introduced. • 

The first attack upon realism consists in question g 
existence of logical constants. Russell asks, “Are there logtea 
constants^” By logical constants are meant such * 

W ^and,” “ifXn;> and so on. Russell says a 

‘<when we analyse the proportions m the written exp 
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of which such symbols occur, we find that they have no con- 
stituents corresponding to the expressions in question.”* One 
way in which the refutation of an opponent’s arguments can be 
made to seem the most effective is first to overstate his position 
for him. This way, his position appears to be seH>evidcntly 
untenable and is ripe for ridicule. Where posable, Russell has 
done this for himself by describing realism in a manner in which 
it is certain he himself never accepted it, even when as a realist 
he wrote down 7 h$ Principles. Selecting as typical of the logical 
constants the term “or,” he says, ‘‘not even the most ardent 
Platonist would suppose that the perfect *or’ is laid up in 
heaven, and that the *or*s’ here on earth are imperfect copies 
of the celestial arch type.”’ Do there exist any longer realists 
who would be willing to accept such a deKription of their 
belief? To confine the realistic position to such an extreme ver- 
sion would be equivalent to asserting of all nominalists that 
they are admitted solipsists, which is very far from being the 
case. Even Russell has asserted that the question of how far it 
is possible to go in the direction of nominalism i$ as yet an 
unsolved one. Much the same defense might be given for 
realism. 

We can accept a modified realism without asserting the exist- 
ence of a realm of essence, or heaven, in which perfect actual 
things are stored in order to cast the shadows which we mistake 
for them. Certainly there is no perfect “or” laid up in heaven, 
but this doti not establi^ nominalism or deny a modified 
realism. From the position of modified realism, the logical 
constant “or” is hikel beausc it can neither be successfully 
contradicted nor shown to involve self-contradiction, and is a 
because it involves a constant relationship. The relation 
or IS that of aliernativity, which is a logical possibility, an 
unchanging relationship which actual things may have (but do 
not have to have) and which has being (since it «« exist) 
regardess of whether it exists at any special place and date or 
not. Thus the reply to Russel] on thb point must be as follows, 
Ihe logical constant “or” is a symbol which occurs in some 
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propositions. When it occurs in true proportions and sometimes 
when it occurs in partly true propositions^ “or’’ has an objective 
constituent) the constituent corresponding to the expression in 
question being the relation of alcemativiry. 

Russell next argues that the theory of descriptions) as it is 
called in symbolic logiC) dispenses with the actual particulars 
which do service as the constituents of some logical terms. For 
instance, he says that in “Scott is the author of Waverlsy'^ 
there is no constituent corresponding to “the author of Wav^r- 
ley.** The argument consists In an analysis of the proposition j 
and the analysis reduces the proposition to the following. “The 
propositional function ‘x wrote W evert ey is equivalent to * if 
Scot^ is true for all values of x.’“ Russell is correct in his 
assertion that this docs away with the realm of Being of 
Meinong, in which the golden mountain and the round ^uare 
have a place. The theory of descriptions does “avoid this and 
other difficulties,” but does it refute realism? The evidence 
here would seem to be quite to the contrary. The task performed 
by the theory of descriptions is the elimination of all sfeetped 
actual particulars as the constituents of terms in propositions, 
and the substitution of propositional functions. Now prop^i- 
tional Unctions are relations, possibilities which an be specified 
by actual particulars. These relations or possibilities certainly 
exist. The relation between the x who wrote Weverley and the x 
who is Scott— one of equivalence— is “true for all values otx, 
which is to say an be assigned constituents by assigning specific 
values for x, but holds whether or not specific values be assigned 


The theory of desaiptions not only refutes the realm of es- 
sence but also happily points out the enormously wide ^ I 
which yawns between realm-of-<ssence realism and modihea 
realism, a gulf as wide as that between realism and nominalism. 
We do not have any actual golden mountains and round squares; 
hence the assertion of Meinong that they must exist in a realm 
of being is equivalent to the assertion not of 
crypto-materiilism, which is a form of 
ejdsts really except actual physical particulars, or so asserts 
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nominalism. But golden mountains and round squares actual 
physical particulars: they are remote actual physical particu- 
lars, or so asserts crypto-materialism. The refutation of such 
contentions, accomplished logically by the theory of descriptions, 
argues for, rather than against, a modified realism, since it asserts 
that real existence means possibility of actualization, expressed 
in propositional functions. 

Much the same argument as that employed above can be 
used to refute Russell’s reasons (or the abolition of classes. The 
cardinal numbers, Russell would persuade us, can be made to 
disappear in a cloud of propositional functions, and he accord- 
ingly performs the trick.’ The numbers i and 2 are resolved 
into invariant relations holding between other invariant rela- 
tions. The question is, have the numbers*^ entirely disappeared?” 
As numbers they have, because numbers are not and never were 
anything more than relations. Russell in his analysis has re- 
vealed their true nature; but he has not aused the relations 
which they essentially represent to disappear, nor has he given 
one argument in refutation of realism thereby. Any arg:ument 
to show that specified things are not independent things but 
rather things dependent upon invariant relations which they 
exemplify can hardly be said to be an argument against realism. 
What arc invariant relations, what are propositional functions, 
if not possibilities susceptible of actualization but never neces- 
sarily demanding it in order to show their being? 

The fact is that Russell has not “dissolved*’ any numbers nor 
made them “disappear.” He has merely shown them to be 
invariant relations between variables. This is very far from 
having disposed of their realistic character, Russell often ulb 
about logic and mathematics as though he had never heard of 
^y redism except the extreme realism which supposes that the 
Platonic Ideas are laid up forever in a heavenly realm of 
essence. Even Plato did not always believe this but sometimes 
argud for a sutus of possiWlity for unactualized as well as (or 
wtuahzed universals. Invariant relations, then, arc what can 
to vanables, and numbers are real possiUlities as are all 
invanant relations which arc non-contradictory 
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Russell continues his argument against logical constants by 
carrying it over to cover “points of space, instants of time, and 
particles of matter, substituting for them logical constructions 
composed of events.*** The substitution was made following 
Professor Whitehead's suggestion. Russell is appearing to pre- 
sent many arguments, whereas he is only presenting one. This 
one is the repeated assertion that, since logical constants prove 
to be relations, they are not fixed in the sense we once thought 
they were. They arc not fixed because they have no constant 
reference j hence realism is untenable. The argument is no 
more valid in the case of phy^cal relations than it was in the 
strictly logical field. Space, time, and matter have been re- 
solved into relations varying from frame of reference to frame 
of reference, but invariant given the frame. The important point 
to bear in mind is that they arc relations instead of actual thin^, 
relations which can be exemplified by the actual things to which 
they refer but not requiring actual things or any specific refer- 
ence in order to be. This is an argument in favor of realism, 
and decidedly not one against it. 

Russell is taking for granted throughout his argument con- 
cerning the disappearance of logical constants a confurion bt~ 
tween two distinct meanings of “reference.” There is (i) th« 
reference of a symbol to its logical possitnlity, and there is 
(2) the reference of a logical posriWlity to its actual cxemplmca- 
tion Russell refers to them both by the same expression, hav- 
ing a constituent,” which is a source of unutterable confusion. 
In order to show what we mean let us give an example. { r ) | nc 

letters a-u-t-o-m-o-b-i-l-e form a symbol, namely “automobile, 
which may refer Co the possibility of constructing a horseless or- 
riage propelled by an internal combustion engine, assuming tha 

there already were or were not any, as in the sentence, 

us build an automobile.” (a) The m ^ 

form a symbol, namely “automobile,” wh.ch n’*/ 

actual physical object, =‘^“78 ^eir 
in the sentence, “Th.s automobile rons ; 

assumption that the refutation of the validity of 
(2) also does away mth the validity of meaning ( ) 

•P. »i. 
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for most of the error responsible for Russel !’s change of view- 
point. 

But perhaps there is more hidden beneath the surface of 
Russel l*s argument than we h.ivc been able thus far to grasp. A 
further quotation proves this to be the ok. Russell goes cm to 
say that “none of the raw material of the world has smooth 
logical properties, but whatever appears to have such properties 
is constructed artificially in order to have them.”* Thiv is only 
another way of saying that whenever there appear^ to K* a 
one-to-one correspondence between logic and actuality It must 
have been faked. The argument runs that, since logic is ideal 
and actuality is not, logic cannot refer to anything actual. 
There is an assumption here which will not bear examination. 
Why cannot the part refer to the whole, the limited to the 
unlimited, the example to its exemplar, the actual to the ideal? 
Let us suppose that the fastest airplane would be one which 
could fly an infinite number of miles in zero sccond>, uf we 
have to admit that, although no airplane flies that faM and 
probably none ever will, the airplane which flics four hundred 
miles per hour is nearer to the ideal than one which flics only 
one hundred and fifty miles per hour. The equivalence to 
of two and two is taurological because that is what we mean b)’ 
two and that is what we mean by four; yet this knowledge 
helps us to manipulate evcryihiijg from apples to madonnas. 

None of the raw material of the world needs to have smooth 
logial properties in order to refer to logic, so long as it is 
admls&blc W a cat to look at a king. Russell’s charge that logic 
is an artificial construction, since nothing actual is ideal, also 
assumes the confu«on which we have pointed out above in the 
example of the automoWle, the confusion between two distinct 
levels of reference. Because Whitehead has persuaded Russell to 
substitute “logical constructions composed of events” for par- 
ticles of space, time, and matter, Russell feels compelled to the 
hirther conclusion that logic is linguistic. This is the nominalis- 
tic view; the realist would say that language is logial. But then 
re^ism dej^nds upon a careful segregation of the two levels of 
re^rence. Smooth logical properties arc characteristic both of 
P. *i. 
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the tautologies o( logic in language and thought, and of the 
possibilities to which they refer. Actuality exemplifies partially 
this logical possibility. For the raw material of the world to have 
smooth logial properties, there would have to be an identity 
between actuality and possibility, and this would be a ygnal 
that everything had happened that could happen. Until then, 
it is as much a requirement of actuality as it is of logic that the 
ideal contain more than the actual world. 

It would appear that we have wandered a long way from our 
original point, but such is not the case. Having changed over 
from “points of space, instants of time, and particles of matter” 
to “logical constructions composed of events,” Russell holds 
Whitehead responsible for his change from the realistic to the 
nominalistic interpretation of symbolic logic. But a careful 
Inspection of Whitehead’s own subsequent writings shows that 
what Whitehead was endeavoring to do was to change Russell 
over from a “substance” to a “relations” philosophy. In 
and Reality Whitehead himself still finds “eternal objects 
(i.e., universaU) consistent with the adoption of events. White- 
head’s “events” upon analysis reveal themselves to insist ot 
invariant relations, even the Platonic receptacle of simple spatio- 
temporal location having gone by the board. 

The statement, “Time consists of instants, is shown 
Russell to be false by means of an interpretation of time m 
terms of comparatively contemporary events. But the argument 
about the time statement is much the same as that we ha 
eiven above concerning the cardinal numbers (p. 
demonstrate that an entity is analyiable into » ^ 

of propositional functions does not " 

scan, nature as an entity. A lopcal constant « 

oected to be hfically constant, nor actually constant as we . 
Time is actually composed of instants, as anyone ^ 

ally tried to live by the c^ock can “V 

resolve themselves, like all other actual things, mto log. 
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seem to Russell to disappear between actual things (the refer- 
ence of language) on the one hand, and the formal properties 
of language itself on the other.* Thus by arbitrary definition of 
terms he has managed to argue himself out of realism. For 
language itself is merely a shorthand method of formulating 
and communicating the apprehension of ideas, and not anything 
in it»lf. It is safe to assert that everything in language refers 
beyond itself. Russell himself maintains that “it seems rash to 
hold that any word is meaningless.*** Russel !*s error is the same 
one that we have pointed out above (p. 162), and consists in 
assuming that there is only one level of reference, a situation 
which automatically precludes realism. The seeds of this con- 
fusion were already contained in Th$ Principles, where Russell 
assigned the distinction between intension and extension to 
psychology.'® 

Language has two kinds of reference: tautological proposi- 
tions refer to possible things, whereas propositions about mat- 
ters of fact refer to actual things. There is a third classification, 
and one that contains the greatest number of propositions: 
hypotheses, of which we do not know the exact reference, if any. 
Hypothetical propositions may be false, and therefore not 
propositions in the true sense at all, or they may belong to 
tautologies or matters of fact. Thus the distinction between 
hypotheses and the other two kinds of propositions is a matter 
of ignorance (psychological), but the difference between tau- 
tologies and matters of fact, or between intension and extension, 
is a genuine objective difference. Now, Russell's error lies in the 
supposition that tautological propositions are exhausted by the 
language in which they arc expressed and do not refer to any- 
thing objective. Thus he disproves realism by first assuming its 
denial. Logical constants, like all other logical terms, are part 
of what language expresses, expressed as part of the language. 
So long as tautological propositions are valid and have a refer- 
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ence, logical consta/Jts are cmphaticaliy not confined to the 
choice between referring to actual things and being merely 
verbal (i.e., having no reference at all). 

“No proposition of logic>” Russell goes on to say, “can 
mention any particular object.” And he proceeds to show that 
the well known syllogism involving the mortality of Socrates 
is a special case of a wider and more abstract formulation. The 
point taken here seems to be quite correct: logic is ideal, and if 
actual things could be mentioned in ideal propositions, it would 
infer that actual things were ideal. There are, however, two 
dangerous fallacies lying in wait upon the outskiris of this argu- 
ment. One is the conclurion that if logic is ideal and actuality 
is not, logic can have no reference to actuality at all. This would 
make of logic a kind of harmless but useless exercise or game, 
having no application to the real world. The point is that the 
Socrates syllogism is an appluation of logic. Logic, like mathe- 
matics, is ideal and docs not refer to any specific actual thing, 
but it may be applied to any and all actual things, a + 4 * 4 
as a propoMtlon in mathematics docs not refer to shoes or ships 
or scaling wax, cabbages or kings, but it may refer to any one o 
them. The fact is that the abstract syllogism docs apply to 
Socrates, but the form of the argument expressed in the syllo- 
gism does not have to be a valid syllogism. The mortality ot 
Soaates is contingent upon the agreement of the mortality ot 
all men with established fact. When taken as so applying, the 
syllogism is an actual proposition and not a tautological one. 

What Russell seems to be arguing against in this passage is 
the absoluteness of ideal possibles occurring as such in JctuiUity. 
The dilemma is this. If actual things are made ideal, then 
does not seem to be a discipline akin to mathematic and mde- 
pendent of «tu»lity. But if actual things have 
a^ut them, then ideal disciplines such « SitV 
belong to a remote realm of essence and ^ 

only upon a world superior to our actual world. ^ ■ P 

teaing realism from the errors of extreme realism, Russell U 
into tL opposite extreme of nominalism. Lo^c 
“if-then” propositions is not stating anything P 

constants (by which Russell sometimes seems to mean idea. 
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actuals). Neither Socrates nor mortality is asserted in the 
Socrates syllogism, but (granted the postulates) merely an 
invariant relation between them. 

The question ol contradictions is the final argument which 
Russell launches against his old position.** These are chiefly 
three: the mathematical, the logical, and the linguistic, and 
Russel] offers an example of each.*’ It will be necessary, there- 
fore, to confine our remarks to a few words about each of these 
specific contradictions as they are set forth in the Introduction, 
Burali-Forti*s contradiction rests on the assumption that N is 
the greatest of ordinals. But the number of all ordinals from 

0 to N is N + which h greater than N. Does the solution 
of this contradiction lie in the ample fact that O is not an 
ordinal number at all? Zero may be a cardinal but not an 
ordinal number. A symbol defined by ‘‘nothing” is perhaps 
required for the ordinal, corresponding to the cardinal, zero. 
For zero is not nothing; it represents the absence of JO««hing, 
namely, the cardinal number before one. Zero enumerates but 
docs not order. 

The second contradiction xnay be stated In RussclFs words: 

W« know from elementary arithmeuc that the number of combinations 
of n things any number at a time is 2\ i.e., that a c1j» of n terms has 

1 sub-classes. We can prove that thk proposition remains true when » 
^ infinite. And Cantor proved that 2' is always greater than ». Hence 
there can be no greater cardinal. Yet one would have supposed that the 
class containing everything would have the greatest possible number of 
wrms. Since, however, the number of classes of things exceeds the num- 
ber of things, clearly classes of things are not things.'* 

The key to this contradiction lies in the theory of sub-classes. 
Russeil-s proof that "classes of things are not things" rests on 
the ar^ment that the last and most inclusive class is not a thing 
But If there are sub-classes there may be subclasses of sub- 
cia^ and so on, so that classes form a hierarchical series of 
inclusiveness, and everything may be a class to the things below 
and a thing only to the classes above. This would make every 
" P. lil. 

“P. xillf. 

'•P.xUi. 
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dass a thing to the dasses above (except the last da$s which 
would have no dasses above it to make it a thing), and would 
make every thing a class to the things below (except the first 
thing, i.e., the actual unique thing, which would have no things 
below it to make it a dass). Then there would be first (i.e., 
actual unique) things that were not a dass, and there would be 
a last class that was not a thing. But all other classes of things 
would be things. 

The third contradiction is linguistic, and, as Russell himself 
suggests, following Ramsey, linguistic contradialons can be 
solved by broad linguistic considerations, and lead to the so- 
called theory of types. The theory of types is a more detailed 
formula for which dc Morgan’s “universe of discourse” had 
already warned us we should have need. But even the theory 
of types must be applied judiciously. For instance, Russell 
wants to apply it to show that classes of things are not things. 
What should be asserted is that classes are not things in their 
relation to things but arc things in their relation to more in- 
dusive dasses. He is correct, however, in asserting that the 
relations of a thing are not the relations of the class of which 
that thing is a member. , 

The fundamental realism of Russell hardly needs to be in- 
sisted upon at the last. Russell, as his own remarks betray, is a 
realist. However, it may be illuminating to show by chapter and 
verse what a profound realist he was, and perhaps still is. ^t 
us run through Th^ PrmcipUs for examples of realism. We 
shall not take the main categories of the work as evidence (al- 
though many of them arc), but rather be on the lookout tor 
more subtle remarks, on the grounds that the presence of mlism 
in the assumptions will betray itself more clearly in 
tions and turns of thought, which could only have been implica 
by an unacknowledged though none the less real and ettcctive 
fundamentaDy realistic viewpdnt, than it would m more canCiO 


^*The symbolic represenutiveness of 
tion we come aaoss in our search. Russell said, 

meaning, in the simple sense that "'e'S rS does 
for something other than themselves. Surely, 


**P. 4t. 
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not mean here that words always refer to actml objects. The 
inference clearly is that (he reference of some word$» at least* 
is to possible objects. Another instance is the wholly realistic 
^^distinction between a class containing only one member, and 
the one member which it contains. The necessity for the 
viability of such a distinction is highly indicative of a funda- 
mental position. In the same direction is the warning to beware 
of the extremely narrow limits of the doctrine that analysis Is 
falsifiation. The whole may be more than its parts, he pointed 
out, but they are real parts. And, although analysis cannot give 
us the whole truth, it can give us truth.** *‘Wherc the mind 
can distinguish elements, there must different elements to 
distinguish^ though, alas! there are often different elements 
which the mind does not distinguish.”*’ But just as analytic 
elements are real so are the synthetic wholes, or complexities. 
“All complexity is . . . real in the sense that it has no dependence 
upon the mind, but only upon the nature of the object.’”* Since 
the “complexities” referr^ to are not only meant to be those 
of actual objects, possible organizations alone can be intended. 

“. . . the whole denial of the ultimate reality of relations” is 
"rejected by the logic advocated by the present work.’”’ These 
are plain words j and the feeling Is unavoidable that Russell 
meant them. Order is reducible neither to psychology nor to 
Omni^tence itself." Relations, and not terms, are necessary to 
order. In a brilliant anticipation of modern macroscopic phys- 
i«, Russell even went so far as to Indicate the relational analysis 
of matter. Since "the only relevant function of a material point 
la to establish a correlation between a!l moments of time and 
some points of space,”*’ it follows that "we may replace a 
material point by a many-one relation.’*” The coupling of such 
a denial of actuality with the rejection of psychology already 

”P. »3«, 

"P. t4l. 

"P. ♦«. 

'"ibid. 
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mentioned leaves nothing but the reality of a realm of possi* 
bility to be intended. This interpretation is confirmed by the 
assertion that “though a term may cease to exist, it cannot cease 
to be; it is still an entity, which can be counted as one, and 
concerning which some propositions are true and others false.*^’* 
As if in support of such a realistic theas, Russell goes even 
farther than this in The Principles, in a definition of being. 
He says, 


Being b that which belongs to every conceivable term, to every pos* 
sible object of thought— in short to everything that can possibly occur 
in any proposition, true or false, and to all such propositions themselves 
Being belongs to whatever can be counud. . . . Numbers, the Homeric 
gods, relations, chimeras and four*dimensional spaces all have being, for 
if they were not entities of a kind, we could make no propositions about 
them. Thus being b a general attribute of everything, and to menturn 
anything is to show that it b.** 


The entities of mathematics have being and truth, since “mathe- 
matics is throughout indifferent to the question whether its 
entities exist,”” and “what can be mathematically demonstrated 
is true.”” Furthermore, propositions that are true are im- 
mutably true: 


there seems to be no true proposbion of which there .s «nse « 
saying that it might have been false. One might as well say that redne« 
h,ve b«n . -d no. . colour. Wha. U .r«. » « 

ffllse, b false; and concerning fundamentals, there b noth g 
be said.” 


But 1 true proposition is one which makes an assertion * 
that to which irrefers. There is no difference betw«n ^rue 

proposition and an asserted proposition. Thus mathem V 

demonstrated propositions are the 

mathematics, such as geometry, is likewise 

question whether there exist (in the strict sense) such entities 


r. 
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as its premisses define.*^’* What else could such non-cxistcmial 
propositions, as those of geometry, assert, except a realm of 
possibility, of potential being? Since mathematics is ^‘merely a 
complication** of logic, the primitive ideas of mathematics being 
those of logic,” logic must share the non-cxistential reference 
which has been asserted by mathematics. 

As a realist (and there can be little doubt that Russell was a 
realist when he wrote The Prindples) he was opposed to the 
earlier positivists, particularly to Mach and Lotze. In the course 
of his opposition, it is clearly revealed that some of the doctrines 
of these modern nominalists, the logical positivists, arc alien to 
his position \T\Th^ Principles ^ since positivism in certain respects 
remains what it was. 

For instance, against Mach's argument of the actual world 
being only what we find it, 

any argument (hat the roucton of the earth coul<l be inferred 1/ tIuTe 
were no heavenly bodies is futile. This argument contains the very 
essence of empirkism, in a sense in which empirichm rs radically o|>|>osed 
to (he philosophy advocated in the present work.** 

The philosophy advoated is ‘‘in all its chief features** derived 
from G. E. Moore,” and theC. E. Moore of 1902 was certainly 
a realist. Russell did in fact see quite clearly what the issue was. 
“The logical basis of the argument [i.e., the one staled above 
concerning the rotation of the earth] is that all propositions arc 
e^ntially concerned with actual cxisients, not with entities 
which may or may not exist.*”* And on this argument, Russell 
had already stated his own portion definitively, as we have 
seen. 

Russeirs work is no better than that of 
Mach. Mach had confined reality to actuality; Lotze, so far as 
Kusscll was concerned, repeated the same error in other terms, 
after Leihmz, he had defined being as activity.” Russell 
refutes this definition by showing that if activity alone were 
real, only valid propositions would have being, since these and 

• e . 37*. 
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these alone would refer to active objects. But since false propo- 
sitions which have no reference still have being, “being belongs 
to valid and Invalid propositions alike.”** Again, the Kantianism 
of supposing that propositions which are true arc so because 
the mind cannot help but believe them, is an error due to the 
failure to make the “fundamental distinction between an idea 
and its object.*”* “Whatever can be thought of has being, and its 
being is a precondition, not a result, of its being thought of.”“ 
Thus Russell has, in his refutation of I-otie, rejected nominal- 
ism on two scores. He has rejected that objective form of 
nominalism which consists in holding that actuality alone is 
real, and he has rejected that subjeaive form which consists 
in holding that what the mind knows is real In virtue of being 
known. 

Even now, although he has gone a little way with the logical 
positivists, he finds himself unable to go the whole way.* He is 
unable, for example, to accept the wholly linguistic inte^reta- 
tion of logic as that doctrine is advanced by Carnap. In rejecting 
Carnap*s two logical languages as being too arbitrary, Russell 
says that “all propositions which arc true in virtue of their 
form ought to be included in any adequate lo^c.*”* Indeed, the 
premisses of the realism which we have just sucaeded m 
tracing in a number of passages from Tht frinci^is arc in 
direct contradiction with the whole set of basic tenets set fort 
by the modern school of logical positivists. For instance, against 
the notion that complejdty as well as analytical elements arc 
real,*' arnap maintains that the question of reality concerns 
the parts of a system that cannot concern the system itselt. 
arnap admits for the logical positivists a following of cmpin- 
cism,** that same brand of empiricism which Russell has c - 
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plicitly rejected.** As for Bridgman, he seems guilty of an 
extreme ease of the same error which afflicted Lotac, and thus 
would have to fall under the same ban of the Russell who 
wrote The IVtndpUs. Lotze made being into activity j** Bridg- 
man narrows activity down to a matter of only a certain kind of 
activity, namely operations.** Lotze’s second point: the Kantian 
view chat those proportions are true which the mind cannot 
help but believe ” seems also to be held by Bridgman, who 
maintains that “our thinking mechanism essentially colours any 
picture that we can form of nature.***’ And finally, the Russell 
who derived his philosophy all its chief features’* from the 
metaphysial realism of the early G. E. Moore*’ could hardly 
agree with the view of Wittgenstein that “philosophical matters 
arc not false but senseless,**** or with Carnap that meuphysics is 
expressive but not assertive,” and that metaphysics is equivalent 
only to mud.” It is questionable whether any man who had 
understood realism so deeply and embraced it so wholeheartedly 
couW ever change his position, no matter how much he wanted 
to. Despite Russell’s rejection of realism and avowal of nomi* 
naijsm, he is not a nominalist but a realist, and it is the ap- 
parently insuperable logical difficulties standing in the path of a 
realistic interpretation of symbolic logic which shake his faith. 
In other words, he has not changed his early philosophy; he 
has merely become uncertain about the prospects of defend- 


This situation presents quite another kind of problem We 
do nor have any longer to pursue specifically logical answers 

are some difficult, « with >ny metaphysical interpretation of 
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symbolic logic. Whether these difficulties can be ironed out by 
an appeal to symbolic logic itself, as Russell suggests,^’ is de> 
ba table. It is not easy to see how an empirical fact can con> 
clusively choose its own metaphysical interpretation. Relativity 
theory in physics seems to demonstrate for the materialists that 
all is material i it seems to the realists to show that all is re- 
solvable into relations; and it seems to be an argument that the 
subjectivists can advance in favor of their own mental ism; and 
50 on. Metaphysics is assuredly a world situation, and, although 
not arbitrary, it is at least broader than any limited empirical 
situation and thus not determinable in terms of the limited 
situation. If a metaphysical interpretation had no necessary 
implications to situations other than the one whose metaphysical 
nature was being investigated, it is likely that each situation 
would suggest its own. But metaphysics represents a system of 
universal implications in which non-contradiction is one of the 
essential features. Hence, where one empirical fact ‘‘seems to 
suggest” one broad interpretation and another another, we 
must conclude that at least one of the empirical facts is giving 
misleading suggestions. 

Russell finds himself, before he has done, driven back to an 
immutable if as yet unknown truth. He is unwilling to accept 
the veiled subjectivism of the logical positivists* linguistic inter- 
pretation of logical truth. Axioms are not arbitrary, as Carnap 
would have them; they “cither do, or do not, have the charac- 
teristics of formal truth To discover whether they do 

or do not have these characteristics may be a difficult task in- 
definitely prolonged; but when we have admitted that the 
question is not arlntrary we have already admitted that there 
is such a thing as absolute truth, the knowledge of which wc seek 
to approximate in our limited formulations. 

James Feibleman 
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RUSSELUS ‘THEORY OF DESCRIPTIONS** 


F P. RAMSEYf in one o( his posihumously published 
9 writings, used the phrase ‘^ihat pradrgm of philosophy, 
RusscIFs theory of descriptions.”* What statement or state- 
ments of Russell *s was Ramsey calling “Rus<cll*s theory of de- 
scriptions?” And what reasons are there for regarding this state- 
ment, or these statements, as a “paradigm of philosophy?” 

I think there is no doubt that when Ramsey spoke of “Rus- 
sell’s theory of descriptions” he was uring the word “descrip- 
tions” in one or other of two different technical senses, in each 
of which Russell has, in different places, used the word. One 
of these two technical senses is that in which it is used in 
Prindpia where the word occurs as a title in three 

separate places;' and this sense is one which the authors, where 
they first introduce the word,’ try to explain by saying; “By a 
‘description’ we mean a phrase of the form ‘the so and so’ or of 
some equivalent form.” The other is a sense in which Russell 
has used the word in two later writings, his Infroduciion to 
Maihenuucal Philosophy and his lectures on “The Philosophy 
of UgKal Atomism.”* And what this other sense is is partly 
explained by the following sentences from the former, “A ‘dc- 
scnption’,’’ says Russell,’ “may be of two sorts, definite and 
mdefimte (or amfcHguous). An indefinite description is a phrase 
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of the form ‘a so-and-so’, and a definite description is a phrase 
of the form ‘the so-and-so’ (in the sing^ilar).” It is clear, I 
think, that “description” is here being used in a much wider 
sense than that in which it was used in Prindpk. In Principia 
it was so used that no phrase would be a “description” unless 
it were what Russell is now calling a “definite description;” in 
fact, in Prindpia “description” was used as a perfect synonym 
for the new expression “definite description,” in the sense which 
Russell Is now giving to that expression. But here, quite plainly, 
it is being used in such a sense that Immense numbers of phrases 
which are not “definite descriptions” arc nevertheless “descrip- 
tions.” We may say that here “descriptions” is being used as 
a name for a genus of which “descriptions,” in the Prindpia 
sense, are only one species, the other species being what Russell 
is now calling “indefinite” or “ambiguous” descriptions. 

In which of these two senses, the wider or the narrower one, 
was Ramsey using the word when he spoke of “Russell’s theory 
of descriptions?” If he were using it in the narrower one, the 
one in which it is used in Prindpia^ he would be saying that 
some of the statements which Russel! has made ab^jut phrases of 
the sort which, later on, he called “definite descriptions,” arc 
by themselves sufficient to constitute a “paradigm of philoso- 
phy.” But, if he were using it in the wider one (the sense m 
which “indefinite descriptions” are just as truly “dcscnplions 
as “definite” ones), he would not be committing himself to 
this assertion. On the contrary, it might be his view that, in order 
to get a “paradigm of philosophy,” we have to take into account 
not only statements which Russell has made about ‘ dc 
scriptions,” but also statements which he has made about in- 
definite” ones. Now I think it is pretty certain that, of thoe wo 
alternatives, the former is the true one. I think Ramsey 
using “descriptions” in the narrower of the two techinc.il senses, 
in the wider one; and that he did consider that 
which Russell has made about “definite descriptions are y 

themselves sufficient to constitute a “paradigm of 

without taking into account any of the statements '^hich he has 

.bom ■fnd.S.i.c" one. And .ta. 
tions” in the narrower sense— the sense of Pn 
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wc have evidence (though not conclusive evidence) in an- 
other passage, in which he also s|>eaks of ^^Russeli’s theory of 
descriptions.” In this other passage,* he says, “A theory of de- 
scriptions which contented itself with observing that ^The King 
of France is mse' could be regarded as asserting a possibly com- 
plex multiple relation between kingship, France and wisdom, 
would be miserably inferior to Mr. RusselPs theory, which ex- 
plains exactly what that relation is.” This looks as if he regarded 
KusselPs theory as a theory about phrases which resemble the 
phrase '*Th$ King of France” in a respect in which the phrase 
‘M King of France” docs not resemble it. But whether or not 
(as I am pretty certain he did) Ramsey meant by “RussclPs 
theory of descriptions” Russell’s theory of defittiie descriptions, 
1 am going to confine myself exclusively to statements which 
Russell makes about descriptions. Which of these could 
Ramsey have regarded as constituting his “theory of descrip- 
tions?” And why should he have thought them a “paradigm of 
philosophy?” 

Now if we fcjd (fie three different passages in Principia 
which are headed with the title “Descriptions;”^ if wc then 
read pp. 171-1 So of the chapter entitled “Descriptions” in the 
Introduction to Mulhemaikal Philosophy; and if, finally, we 
read pp. 209-1 a 1 \t\ The Monts t for April 1919, wc shall 
find that m all those passages, taken together, quite a large 
number of different statements arc made. Which among all 
those different statements are statements about “definite de- 
scriptions?” And which among those which are can be regarded 
as forming part of “Russell’s theory of descriptions?” I propose 
to begin svith one which is a statement about a “definite de- 
scription;” which nevertheless cannot, I think, be regarded as 
it«lf forming part of Russell’s theory of descriptions; but 
which IS such that, by reference to it, two of the most funda- 
mental propositions which do, I think, form a part of that 
theory, can be explained. 

The statement I mean is one which is made by Russell on p. 
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1 77 of the Introduction to MotkmAtical Philosophy. He there 
Writes out In ^ list the three following propositions: 

(1) at least one person wrote W overlay 

(2) at most one person wrote Weverlffy 

(3) whoever wrote W avert &y was Scotch 

and then proceeds to make about these three propositions the 
following statement: 

All these three are implied by '*(he author of WauerUj was Scotch.” 
Conversely, the three together (but no two of them) imply that the 
author of WaverUy wa$ Scotch. Hence the three together may be taken 
as defining what 1$ meant by the proposition, “the author of Wwerlty 
was Scotch.” 

Now it i$ quite clear that, in making this statement, Russell 
has made a considerable number of different assertions. But it 
seems to me that the language which he has used in making them 
is> in some respects, such as not to make it quite clear just what 
he is asserting. 1 will mention in order the chief respects in 
which this seems to me to be the case. 

It will be seen that he has expressed the proposition num> 
bered (3) by the words “whoever wrote Weverley was Scotch.” 
Now it seems to me that the most natural way, and even, $0 far 
as I can sec, the only natural way of understanding these words, 
is as expressing a proposition which cannot be true unless some- 
body did write Wsverley; I.e., is such that the proposition “who- 
ever wrote Weverley was Scotch, but nobody did write Wever- 
ley** is sclf-contradlciory. But, if Russell had been using the 
words in such a sense as this, then clearly his statement that 
though (1), (1) and (3) together imply that the author of 
Weverley was Scotch, yet no tvio of them do imply this, would 
be false: for (3) would imply (r), and hence (3) and (2) by 
themselves would im ply everything that is implied by (l)> (^)» 
and (3) together. It is certain, I think, not only from this fact 
but from other things, that he was using these words m a sen« 
such that the proportion expressed by them does not imply ( i )• 
And 1 think that the proposition which he was using them to 
exprC’^N is one which can be expressed more clearly by me 
words, “There never was a person who wrote Weverley but 
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was not Scotch.*’ In the case of this proposition, which I will 
call (4), it is, 1 think, quite clear that it does not imply (1), 
but is quite consistent with the falsehood of (i); for it is 
quite clear that if (i) were ^Ise, (4) would necessarily be true: 
if nobody ever did write Waverley, it would follow that there 
never was a person who did write Waverley but was not Scotch. 
I shall assume that (4) is the proposition which Russell was 
intending to express (improperly, as I think) by the words 
“whoever wrote Waveri^ was Scotch.” And I shall assume that 
he was intending to assert of (1), (a), and (4) all the things 
which he actually asserts of (i), (2), and (3). 

The next point as to which there might, I think, be some 
doubt, is as to how he is using the word “implies.” I shall 
assume that he is so u^ng it that one proposition p can only be 
said, with truth, to “imply” another if it can also be said 
with truth that f follows from p, and that the assertion that p 
was true but ^ false would be not merely false but set j -contra- 
dictory. It follows that the meaning with which “implies” is 
being used here is not what the authors of Principta describe* 
as “the special meaning which we have given to implication,” 
and which they say* they will sometimes express by the com- 
pound expression “material implication.” For this “special 
mining” is such that, provided it is false that p is true and q 
false, then it follows that it can be said with truth that p Implies 
q. It is clear, 1 think, that Russell was not here using “implies” 
with this special meaning^ for, if he had been, h^s assertion 
that no two of the propositions (l), (2), and (3) imply that 
the author of Waverley was Scotch, would have been obviously 
raise. For, m fact, jt is true that the author of Waveriey was 
i>cotch, and consequently, if “implies” be used in the special 
«nse adopted in Prtnetpia, it follows that not merely any /a*o, 

that the author of Waverley was Scotch; it follows, in fact, that 
»ny other proposition whatever, true or false, implies it— for 
mstaixe. the proposition that the moon is made of green cheese. 
I feel no doubt that Russell was here uring “implies,” not in 
[ibu,, 
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this ‘‘special** sense, but in one of the senses which the word can 
properly bear in English} nor yet that he was using it in that 
one among its common senses, in which f cannot be truly said 
to imply unless the proposition that ^ is false is inconsistent 
or incompatible with the proposition that p is true} unless it is 
imposiibU that p should be true and ^ false} unless, if p is true, 
q must be true too — i$ necessarily true too. In other words, 
“implies** is being used in such a sense, that a necessary condi- 
tion for its being true that p implies ^ is that it shall be self- 
contradictory to assert that p is true but q is false. But 1 do not 
think it is being used in such a sense that the fact that it would 
be self-contradictory to assert that p is true but q false is a suffi- 
dent condition for its being true that p implies q. 1 doubt if 
there is any common sense of “implies** such that this is a 
suffideni condition. For, of course, the assertion that p is true 
but q false will necessarily be self-contradictory, if the assertion 
that p is true is by itself self-contradictory, or the assertion that q 
is false is by itself self-contradictory. But I do not think that in 
ordinary language “implies** is ever so used that in all cases 
where this is so, it would be true to say that p implies q. 

Owing to the ambiguity of the word “Implies,** 1 think it is 
often desirable where, as here, we arc concerned with what it 
expresses when used with that particular one among its com- 
mon meanings which I have tried to describe (though, of course, 
1 have not attempted to define it), to use another word instead, 
as a synonym for “implies** when used in this particular way. 
And 1 shall do that now. 1 shall use the word “entails.** 1 shall 
express the proposition which (I take it) Russell is here express- 
ing by saying that the proposition “the author of Waverley was 
Scotch** ^th implies and is implied by the proposition which is 
the conjunction of (i), (a) and ( 4 ) by saying that each of these 
two propositions entails the other, or that they arc logically 
equivalent.” 

The third point which seems to call for some cxpUnation 
is Russell’s use of the phrase “may be taken as defining what is 
meant by.** I take it that he is here using the expression may 
be taken as defining,” in what, I think, is its m»t natural sense, 
namely as meaning “may, wthout error, be taken as defining. 
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in other words, he is asserting that any person who should “take 
it” that (i), (2) and (4) do define what is meant by the propo- 
sition “the author of Waverley was Scotch,” would not be in 
error — would not be making a mistake — in “taking it” that this 
was the case. But, If he is asserting this, then his whole assertion 
is logically equivalent to the assertion that (1), (2) and (4) do 
define what is meant by the proportion in question: if a person 
would not be in error in “taking it” that f is the case, it follows 
that p is the cascj and if p is the case, it follows that a person 
would not be in error in taking it that p is the case. Russell is 
therefore implying that the conjunction of (l), (2) and (4) 
does “define what is meant by” the proposition in question. 
But what can be meant by saying that one proposition “defines 
what is meant by another?” To define, in the commonest sense 
in which that word is used, is to “give a definition of” in a sense 
in which a person may give a definition (tnie or false) but in 
which a proposition an not possibly do any such thing. If we 
talk of a proposition “defining what is meant by” something 
else, we must be uang “define” in some sense which can be de- 
fined in terms of that other sense of “define” in which persons 
sometimes define but propositions never do. And I think it is 
plain enough what the sense is in which a proposition may be 
said “to define.” To say that the conjunction of (1), {2) and 
(4) defines what is meant by the sentence S means neither 
more nor less than that anyone who were to assert “The sentence 
S means neither more nor less than the conjunction of (i), 
(2) and (4)” would be giving a correct definition of what is 
meant by the sentence S. But if we say that anyone who were 
to assert that the sentence S means neither more nor less than 
the conjunction of (1), {2) and (4) would be giving a correct 
«finition of what is meant by S, we are saying two distinct 
things about any such person: we arc aying (a) that what he 
asserts is true, i.c., that the sentence S does mean neither more 
nor less than the conjunction of (i), (2) and (4), and we are 
«ying also (b) that what he asserts is of such a nature that 
he can properly be said to be giving o d^finiiion of S (or of the 
meaning of S) by ‘asserting it. These two things are certainly 
distinct, because by no means every true assertion of the form 
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‘The sentence S means neither more nor less than is such 
that it can properly be called a defimtion of p. The assertion 
“The sentence *<tu moins une personne a ecrit waverlby ’ means 
neither more nor less than that at least one person wrote V/avst- 
ley^* is (I believe) truej but a person who asserts it is certainly 
not giving a definition of the French sentence named. And the 
assertion, “The sentence, The sun is larger than the moon* 
means neither more nor less than that the moon is smaller than 
the sun” is certainly true, and yet anybody who asserted it would 
certainly not be giving a definition of the English sentence 
named. To give one last example: The assertion, “The sentence 
‘George VI is a male sibling* means neither more nor less than 
that George VI is a brother** is true but is certainly not a defini- 
tion of the sentence “George VI is a male sibling;” whereas, on 
the other hand, the assertion “The sentence ‘George VI is a 
brother’ means neither more nor less than that George VI is a 
male sibling,” which again is true, is also such that anybody who 
were to assert it could be correctly said to be giving a definition 
of one correct use of the sentence “George VI is a brothcri 
On the question what conditions a statement of the form 
means neither more nor less than p” must satisfy if it is 
properly to be called a definition of the meaning of A it will be 
necessary to say something later. For the present I only wish to 
make dear that I shall assume that, when Russell says “The con- 
junction of ( 0» M and U) may be taken as defining 
gieant by the proposition “the author of Weverley was Scotch, 
he is committing himself to the two assertions, (a) that the 
proposition “the author of Waverley was Scotch** means neither 

more nor less than the conjunction of ( I )) (a) and (4’)) an ( ) 

that anybody who asserts fa) can be correctly said to givmg 
a definition,** and (since (a) is true) a torrect definition ot tne 
meanineof the proposition named. 

But now we come to one final pc«nt. What ? 

says is that (i), (i) and ( 4 ) may be taken 
meant by the propoiinon “the author of H'^er/ey Scotch, 
he does not say that they may be taken as defining whaUs mwnt 
by the author of MW/ey was Scotch. If, there 

fore, I am right in what 1 said in the last paragraph, he .s com- 
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mitcing himself to the assertion that the ftofoiiiton author 
of Wav^Uy was Scotch” means neither more nor less than the 
conjunction of (1), (2), and (4)^ but is he also committing 
himself to the assertion that the sentence *‘the author of Wavcr- 
ley was Scotch” means neither more nor Jess than the con- 
junaion of (i), (2) and (4)? It is quite certain^ 1 think) that 
an eJtpression which consists of the words ‘^the proposition” fol- 
lowed by a given sentence in inverted commas, can be properly 
used in such a way that it has not the same meaning as the 
expression which consists of the words “the sentence” followed 
by the same sentence in inverted commas^ and 1 am inclined to 
think that it can not be properly used m such a way that it 
the same meaning. The proposition “The sun is larger than 
the moon” is the same proposition as the proposition soleil 
est plus grand que U lune^** and one would be misusing the 
word “proposition,” if one used it in such a sense chat they were 
not the samej but the sentence ^ “The sun Is larger than the 
moon” is not the same sentence as the sentence '*Le soleil est 
plus grand que la lime" and one would be misusing the word 
“sentence” if one used it in such a sense that they were the 
same. If we write the words, “the sentence” before a sentence 
in inverted commas, we shall be misusing language unless we 
are using the sentence in inverted commas merely as a name for 
itself and in no other way; but if we write the words “the 
proposition” before the very same sentence in inverted commas, 
we shall certainly not be misusing language if we are not using 
the «ntence in inverted commas merely as a name for itself, and 
1 chink wc shall be misusing language \ivtare using it merely 
as a name for itself. If we had to translate into French the sen- 
tence “The proposition ‘the person who wrote Waverley was 
Scotch’ implies that at least one person wrote Waverley " we 
should certamly not be giving an incorrect translation, if for 
the English sentence “the person who wrote Weverley was 
&otch” we substituted the French sentence “/« persotme qui a 
ecrit WAVERL6V eiaii une personne ecossalse," and wrote “Ltf 
proposition Ua personne qui a ecrit waverley etait une personne 
ecosseu^ implique quUumoins une personne a ecrit waverley ” 
and I think we should be giving a definitely incorrect transk- 
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tion, unless we Jid substitute the French sentence for the Eng- 
lish one; but if we had to translate, ^^The sentence 'the person 
who wrote WaverUy was Scotch’ means neither more nor less 
than the conjunction of (l), (2) and (4)’’ our translation 
would be definitely incorrect if we did substitute a French sen- 
tence for the English sentence “the person who wrote Weverley 
was Scotch.” It appears, then, that if Russell had written “The 
proposition 'the author of Wavfrley was Scotch’ means neither 
more nor less than the conjunction of (i), (2) and (4),” he 
would not have been using language incorrectly, if the asser- 
tion which he was making by the use of these words had been 
precisely the same as he might have made quite correctly by 
substituting for the English sentence “the author of 
was Scotch” a French sentence which was a correct translation 


of it. But suppose he had used such a French sentence, instead 
of the English one: would he, In that case, have been com- 
mitting himself to any statement at all about the meaning of 
the English one? It seems to me to be quite certain that from 
the proposition or assertion or statement “The profositlon 
*l*auieur de wavexlcy etdt une personne 4 C 0 SJaiss^ means 
neither more nor Jess than the conjunction of ( 0 > (^) 

(4)” by nothing whatever follows about the English 
sentence “the author of Worley was Scotch;” although per- 
haps from the conjunction of this statement with the statement 
“The sentence 'the author of Waverley was Scotch’ is a correct 
translation of the sentence HUuleur de waveeuev etait une 
personne ecossaisy/^ it will follow that the sentence “the author 
of Waverley was Scotch” means neither more nor less chan the 
conjunction of ( 0 , (2) ( 4 )- And I think, therefore, that 

a person who were to assert “The proposition the author or 
Waverley was Scotch’ means neither more nor less than tnc 
conjunction of (l), (i) and (4)” would 
using the expre^ion “the proposition ‘the author of 
was Scotch’ ” correctly, »oi be comm.ttmg himself to 
tion that the “the author of ^ 

means neither more nor less than the ""J'*"'!',”" 
and ( 4 ). But 1 feel no doubt that when Russell «.d the con 
junction of (.), (4) may be taken as defining what .s 
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meant by the frofcsition 'the author of Wa^ley was Scotch**” 
he was (whether correctly or incorrectly) using the expression 
“the proposition ‘the author of Waverlfiy was Scotch* ** in such a 
way that he was committing himself to the assertion that the 
sentence “the author of Weverley was Scotch** means neither 
more nor less than the conjunction of (l)* (2) and (4.) ; and I 
shall assume that this was so. 

But now* assuming that in all these four respects I am right 
in my interpretation of Russell's words* it follows that among 
the various assertions which he was making in the statement 
quoted* two are as follows: 

(a) The proposition that the author of Waverley was Scotch 
both entails and is entailed by the proposition that ( i )* (2) and 
(4) are all of them true; or* in other words, these two propo- 
sitions are logially equivalent. 

(b) The sentence “the author of Wesley was Scotch*’ 
means neither more nor less than the conjunction of ( l), (2), 
and (4)} and any one who says that it does, will, by so saying, 
be giving a definition of its meaning. 

Are these two assertions, (a) and (b), truep 

It is, I think, worth noticing that neither can be true, unless 
the expression “is the author oP* can properly be used in such 
a sense that a person who is not male an be correctly said to 
have been “the author” of a given workj unless, for instance, 
Jane Austen an be properly said to have been “the author” 
of Pride and Prejudice, For it is quite certain that the conjunc- 
tion of (1), (a) and (4) implies nothing whatever as to the 
sex of the person who wrote Waverley, Consequently, if nobody 
who is not male an properly be ailed an author, (b) cannot 
possibly be true, since there would then be no sense in which 
the sentence “the author of Waverley was Scotch*’ an properly 
be used, in which all that it means is the conjunction of (i), 
(2) and (4)* that sentence would In any proper use mean also 
that some male person composed Waverley. And for the same 
re^n the assertion of ^a) that the conjunction of (l ), (2), and 
entails that the author of Waverley was Scotch would be 
fal«. For if the only proper use of “author** were such that 
nobody could have been the author of Waverley except a male, 
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then(x)»(2)and(4) would be quite consistent with the propCK 
sition that nobody was the author of Waverleyt and therefore 
also with the proposition that it is not the case that the author 
of Waverley was Scotch, which would necessarily be true if 
nobody was the author of Wavtrley. It is, therefore, only if 
Jane Austen can be properly said to have been the author of her 
novels, that (a) and (b) can be true. But 1 think it does not 
follow from this that (a) and (b) are false, since I think it is 
questionable whether ‘^author** cannot be properly thus used, 
without any implication of male sex. 

But I think that (a) and (b) are both of them unquestionably 
false for another reason. The reason is that there is no proper 
use of the word “author,” which i$ such that the statement that 
a given person did not write a given literary composition is 
inconsistent with the statement that he was its author. Scott 


might perfectly well have been the author of Wav^lry without 
having uh/ien it. And my reason for saying this is not the 
obvious fact that he certainly might have been the author, even 
if he had dictated every word of it to an amanuensis and not 
written a word himself. I think this would have been a bad 
reason, because, so far as I can see, we have so extended the 
meaning of the word “write” that a person who has only dictated 
an original composition of his own may quite properly be said 
to have “written” it j perhaps he may be so said even if he only 
dictated it to a dictaphone. But it surely unquestionable that 
a poet who, before the invention of writing, composed a poem 
or a story which was never written down, can not be properly 
said to have “written” it and yet may undoubtedly have 
its author. There is no legitimate sense of the word “author 
in which he will not have been its author, provided that he in- 
vented or composed it without the collaboration of any other 
person, and provided also that no other person or set of persons 
invented or composed the same poem or story independentiy. 
I think this shows clearly that there is no legitimate sense ot 
the word “author” such that the proposition that a given person 
was the author of a given work is incoibi>tcnl with 
tion that Che work in question was never written at all. It migh 
have been true at the same time both that Scott was the author 
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of W overly and also that Woverley was never written at all: 
there 1$ no c<rturadiction in supposing this to have been the case. 
He certainly would have been its author, if he had composed or 
invented the whole of it by himself, without collaboration, and 
if also no other person or set of collaborators had invented it 
independently ) and it is certainly loiiatlly possible that this 
should have happened, without Waver ley* s hathng ever been 
written. 1 think, therefore, that it is a sheer mistake on Russell's 
part to say that *‘the author of Wsverley was Scotch” implies 
“at least one person wrote W avert ey.** It does not imply this: 
the proposition “the author of Waverley was Scotch, but it is 
not the ase that at least one person wrote Waverley** is not self- 
contradictory. (a), therefore, I think, is certainly false. And 
(b) is false too, for the same reason. There is no legitimate use 
of the sentence “the author of Waverley was Scotch” which is 
such that this sentence means neither more nor less than the con- 
junction of (1), (a) and (4). In its only legitimate use it means 
lass than this conjunction. It does mean (if “author” can be 
properly used without implying male sex) neither more nor 
less than that at least one person invented Waverley, at most 
one person invented Waverley, and there never was a person 
who invented Waverley but was not Scotch. But to assert this 
conjunction is to assert /wchan to assert the conjunction (1), 
(1) and (4)i since to assert that at least one person wote 
Waverley is to assert that at least one person invented it, and 
something more as well. 

Russell’s statements (a) and (b) are, then, certainly false; 
but the fact that they are so makes nothing against his “theory 
of desaipttons,” since they form no part of that theory. And, 
though they are false, they will, 1 think, serve just as well as 
if they were true to explain the nature of two statements, which 
do, as far as I can see, form part of that theory and which, I 
think, arc true. 

I. The first of these two sCatements is a statement with re- 
gard to a class of proportions of which (a) is a member. And 
what it asserts with regard to this class is only that enormous 
numbers of proportions which arc members of it are true. It 
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does not assert, with regard to any particular member of the 
class, that that particular member is true, nor docs it assert that 
all of its members are true. 

What is the class of propositions with regard to which it makes 
this assertion? 

1 think it can be defined by first defining a certain class of 
English santancas, which I will call “class C.” Once we have 
defined this class of sanlences, C, we can define the class of 
fropositionSf with regard to which 1. makes the assertion that 
enormous numbers of them are true, by reference to this class of 
sentences. 

What then is the class of sentences which 1 am proposing to 


call “Class C?” 

It is a class of which the following sentence, which 1 will cal! 
“S,” is i member, vit., “The proposilion ‘the author of Wiyer- 
ley was Scotch’ both entails and is entailed by the proposition 
‘at least one person wrote Weverley, at most one person wrote 
Waverley, and there never was a person who wrote Wav^ley 
but was not Scotch’,” and the rest of the members of class C are 
those sentences, and those only, which resemble S in certain 

respects which have now to be defined. 

(This sentence, S, it will be seen, is merely another way ot 
expressing that very same proposition of Russell s which 1 
called (a), but which I then expressed by a different sentence.; 

(i) In order to be a sentence which resembles S in the re- 
spects in question, a sentence must first of all ''escrnble it in 
following respects: it must begin with the words the proposi- 
tion;” these words must be immediately followed by an E g 
lish sentence enclosed between inverted commas; this «ntcncc 
must be immediately followed by the words both 
entailed by the proposition;” these words again mu t be im 
mediately followed by another English . . 

inL.J con.™.-, .cntcnco which « "» ’ 
the earlier one enclosed between inverted 

second sentence in inverted commas f^nt^nce 

«ntence. It is obviously very easy to tell whether a Kntence 

does fulfil these conditions or not; and it is obvious t a 
fulfil them. 
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(2} But, in order that a sentence, other than S, should belong 
to the class C, It is by no means sufficient that it should resemble 
S in the respects just mentioned under (l). Ic must also re- 
semble S in other respects; and these other respects concern the 
two sentences in inverted commas which it must contain. These 
two sentences must resemble the two in Inverted commas which 
S contains In the following respects: (a) the first of them must, 
like the first in S, begin with the word “the” followed by a noun 
in the jinguiar, though it need not be immediately followed by 
such a noun — there may be an adjective in between: e.g., “the 
male In habitant of London” or “the first President of the United 
States” will be just as good beginnings as “the author of Wever^ 
/ey;” (S) the second of them must, like the second in S, con- 
sist of three separate sentences, the last two of which arc joined 
by the word “and;” and of these three sentences (again as in S) 
the first must begin with the words “at least one,” the second 
with the words “at most one,” and the third with the words 
“there never was” or with “there is not” or with “there will 
not be,” while also there must be one identical phrase which 
occurs in all three of them, just as “wrote W avert ey*' occurs in 
all three of those which occur in the second in S. And finally 
(Y) the second of the two sentences in inverted commas must 
end with the same word or phrase as the first, just as, in S, they 
both end with the word “Scotch,” though here, perhaps, it 
should be added that this will be only true if “stinks” is counted 
as the same word as “stink,” and “limps” as “limp,” etc., etc. 

Here again, I think, there is no difficulty whatever in seeing 
whether a sentence, which does satisfy the conditions mentioned 
in (i), also satisfies these further conditions or not. S obviously 
does satisfy them; and they will also obviously be satisfied by 
Mch of the four sentences, satisfying the conditions of (1), in 
which the first and second sentences within inverted commas 
arc the following pairs: “the chop in that cupboard stinks” and 
at Iwst one among all the things which exist at present is a 
chop in that cupboard, at most one among all the things which 
exist at present is a chop in that cupboard, and there is not any 
among all the things which exist at present which is a chop in 
that cupboard and which does not stink;” “the male inhabitant 
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of London limps*’ and least one person is a male inhabitant 
of London, at most one person is a male inha^tant of London, 
and there is not any person who is a male inhal»tant of London 
and who docs not limpj” “the first President of the United 
States was called ‘Jefferson’ ” and “at least one person was 
President of the United States before any one else was, at most 
one person was President of the United States before any one 
else was, and there never was a person who was President of the 
United States before any one else was and who was not called 
‘Jefferson’;” “the next book I shall read will be a French 
one” and “at least one book will be read by me before I read 
any other, at most one book will be read by me before I read any 
other, and there will not be any book which will be read by Jne 
before any other and which will not be a French one.” 

There is, therefore, no difficulty in understanding what class 
of sentences I am proposing to call “class C;” and a class of 
frofosUionSt which I will call “class F,” can be defined by 
ence to C as follows: A proposition will be a member of 
if and only if some sentence belonging to class C will, if t t 
word “entails” is used in the way I have explained, and if the 
rest of the sentence is used in accordance with correct Eng is 

usage, express that proposition. 

Now of the propositions which belong to class F enormous 
numbers are false. Russell, as we have seen, happened to mt 
upon a false one, namely (a), which he declared to be true. But, 
though enormous numbers arc false, I think it is also c 
that enormous numbers are true; and 1 think there 
that one proposition or sutement which forms a part of Kusseii 
“theory of descriptions” is this true statement that 

Enormous numbers of fropotiiions vshkk ere mem- 
bers of Class r are true. 

That this is true seems to me to be quite 
for example, the C-sentence “The proposition ‘the Kmg oi 
France is wse’ both entails and is entailed by the P""®? - 

.aUeast one person is a King of 

a King of France, and there is -body who isa^^ng^of F« 
and is not wise 




sentence in which the first sentence 
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dosed in inverted commas is the very sentence which Ramsey 
used in the statement about the theory of descriptions which I 
quoted above.** To anyone who understands English a very 
tittle reflection is, 1 think, suflident to make it obvious that if, 
in this sentence, the word ‘‘entails*’ is being used in the way I 
explained, and if the rest of the sentence is being used in ac- 
cordance with correct English usage, then the proposition which 
it expresses, which is, in that case, a F- propositi on, is true, And, 
once this is seen, it is surely also obvious that it would be possible 
to ^ on indefinitely producing other examples of F-propositions 
which are true. That this is so, is, I think, obvious as soon as it 
is pointed out. But had anyone before Russell pointed it outf 
I do not know. But it seems to me that, in philosophy, it is often 
a great achievement to notice something which is perfectly 
obvious as soon as it is noticed, but which had not been noticed 
before. And I am inclined to think that it was a great achieve- 
ment on Russell’s part to notice the obvious fact that enormous 
numbers of F-propositions are true. 


II. A second statement which seems to me to form pirt of 
the theory of descriptions is, like this last, a statement with re- 
gard to a certain class of propositions, to the effect that enormous 
num^rs of propositions of that class are true. The class in ques- 
tion is a class of which the false proposition of Russell’s which 
1 have called (b) is a member, and 1 propose to call this class 
dass A.” The statement which the theory of descriptions makes 
about A-propositiofts is only that enormous numbers of them 
are true: it docs not state that all arc, nor does it state with rc- 
ga^ to any particular A-proposition that that one is true. 

This class of propositions, A, can be defined by reference to a 
^^ar class of English senienets which 1 propose to call 
A proposition will belong to A, if and only if it can be 
properly expressed in English by a D-seatence; but, of course, 
the same proposition may also be capable of being properly 
expressed by sentences which are not D-sentenccs. Sentences 
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which are exact translations of a D-sentence in a foreign lan- 
guage will also properly express i-propositlons, and there may 
be English sentences which arc not D-scntcnces, but which may 
be properly used to express the same proposition which a D- 
sentence expresses. 

What class of sentences it is that 1 am proposing to call 
“D-sentcnces** can, I think, be most eawly explained by refer- 
ence to the class of C -sentences. A sentence will be a D-scntence, 
if and only if there is some C-sentence from which It differs and 
which it resembles in the following respects. Take any C- 
scntencc you like: you will obtain the D-sentence which corre- 
sponds to it as follows. Substitute for the words “the proposi- 
tion” with which the C-$cntence begins the words “the sen- 
tence;” write down next, within inverted commas, the very 
same sentence which comes next in the C-scntcnce within in- 
verted commas; then substitute for the words “both entasis 
and is entailed by the proposition,” which come next in the 
C- sentence, the words “means neither more nor less than that; 
then write after those words, but wthouf futi'tng it in inserted 
commas, the very same sentence which is the 
in inverted commas in the C-sentcnce; and finally a ^ 
end the words “and anyone who says that it docs will be giving 
a definition of its meaning." Thus, if we take the C-senten« 
which I have called “S,” the corresponding I>-«ntencc will ^ 
“The sentence ‘The author of W>v^Uy was Scotch means 

neither more nor less than that at least one [ 

Icy, at most one person wrote Wcvcrlcy. and there n ver was 
any person who wrote Waverlcy but was not Scotch; and any 
one ?ho says that it does will, by so saying, ht P'''"? * 
tion of its meaning.” 1. will be seen that P^^^ery 
sentence is merely another correa way o «P^. "6 ^ « Y 

•w'wS rr r;.:' 
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asserts Is only (hat enormous numbers are true. And this, 1 
believe, is a true statement. 

So far as I can see, the only way of seeing that it is true, is 
to see, in the ease of some one particular A- proposition, that il 
is true, and then to see that an indefinite number of others could 
be found which are certainly also true, if this one is. 

Now the following A-proposition seems to me to be true: 
namely “The sentence The King of France is wise’ means 
neither more nor less than that at least one person is a King of 
France, at most one person is a King of France, and there is not 
anybody who is a King of France and Is not wse; and anyone 
who says that it does, will, by so saying, be giving a definition 
of its meaning.” 

1$ this proposition true? 

We have to consider two points; namely (o) whether the 
the sentence “The King of France is wise,” a sentence which 
I will now call “T,” docs mean neither more nor less than what 
this A-proposition says it does, and ((J) whether anybody who 
says it does, will, by so doing, be “giving a definition” of the 
meaning of T. 1 will consider (P) first. 

(P) I have already pointed out” that a person who makes 
an assertion of the form “the sentence / means neither more nor 
less than the proposition p” can by no means always be properly 
said to be giving a definition of the meaning of ; by so doing. 
And the question whether he is giving a definition or not seems 
to me to depend on whether or not the senurug which he is using 
to express p is or is not related in one or other of certain ways to 
tht sentence s. Now, in stating above the A-proposition about T, 
which 1 said 1 believed to be true, the sentence which I used to 
«ate the proposition about which that proposition asserted that 
T meant neither more nor less than it, was the sentence “at least 
one person is a King of France, at most one person is a King of 
France, and there is not anybody who is a King of France and is 
not Wise,”— a sentence which I will now call “U.” Now U has 
to T the following relation: it contains words or phrases which 
separately a greater number of distinct conceptions or 
objects” than arc mentioned separately in T. Thus we can say 

"See p. iti above. 
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that T and U both mention separately the conceptions of king- 
ship and wisdom and the “object” France j but U mentions sepa- 
rately in addition the conception expressed by “at least one . . . 
that expressed by “at most one . . . that expressed by “there 
is . . . and the conception of negation j and even if we can say 
that T mentions separately some conception or conceptions, be- 
sides kingship and wisdom, it certainly docs not mention sepa- 
rately as many more as U does. That the sentence which ex- 
presses the definiens in a definition does thus, as a rule, fneniion 
stfarauly a greater number of conceptions than are mentioned 
by the sentence which is or expresses the definition, is, I think, 
the reason why the authors of Principk were able to say'* that 
some of their definitions “contain an analysisof a common idea. * 
But I do not think that the mere fact that, in making a statement 
of the form means neither more nor less than p ” the sentence 
used to express p mentions separately a larger total number of 
conceptions or objects than s does, is by itself a sufficient reason 
for saying that the person who makes such a statement is giving a 
definition of s. Consider the two following statements. “The 
sentence 'the sun Is larger than the moon* means neither more 
nor less than that anyone who were to believe that the sun »s 
larger than the moon would not be in error in so believing. 
“The sentence 'the sun is larger than the moon* means neither 
more nor less than that it is false that it is false that the sun is 
larger than the moon.” In both these cases the second sentence 
used certainly mentions separately a greater total number ot 
conceptions and objects than the sentence in inverted commas; 
and yet I do not think that a person who were to assert cither ot 
those things, could be properly said to be giving a definition, 
either correct or incorrect, of the meaning of the «ntence in in- 
verted commas. But both these cases obviously differ from the 
case of T and U, in the respect that the second sentence 
conteins as a fart the very same sentence with 
meaning of which an assertion is being made; whereas 
not conuin T as a part of itself. And 1 think that this is a suf- 
ficient reason for saying that a person who were to ei ^ 
of those two assertions would not, by making them, be gi g 
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defiiudon at all. It may» perhaps, be suggested that he might 
be giving a definition, but that, if he were, it would be a circular 
one. But I think it is not incorrect to say that a circular definition 
is not a definition at all. One may, of course, commit a cir cuius 
in dtiifuendo—Kh^X is to say, one may commit a circle in trying 
to define; but 1 think it is not incorrect to say that, if one does, 
then one has not succeeded in defining at all, either correctly 
or incorrealy. However that may be, it is, so far as 1 can see, a 
sufficient condition for saying that, in making an assertion of the 
form "r means neither more nor less than p,” one has given a 
definition (correct or incorrect) of s, that the sentence used to 
express p should ( i ) mention separately a greater total number 
of conceptions and objects than s does and ( 2 ) should also not 
contain as 2 part of itself either / or any other sentence which has 
the same meaning as i. If this is $0 it follows that a person who 
uses U to say what T means, will, by so doing, ix giving .1 
definition (though, perhaps not a correct one) of the meaning of 
T. But though this, which 1 have stated, seems to me a sufficient 
condition for saying that a person who makes an assertioti of the 
form "j means neither more nor less than p” is, by so doing, 
giving a definition, correct or incorrect, of the meaning of /, I 
do not chink that it is a necessary condition. For it seems to me 
that a person who were to say *‘The sentence *lt is true that the 
sun is larger than the moon’ means neither more nor less than 
that the sun is larger than the moon” might be correctly said 
to be giving a definition of the meaning of the sentence “It is 
true that . . . etc.;” and here condition (i) is certainly not 
fulfilled. But, so far as I can see, k is only where, as in this case, 
the sentence used w express the definians, or some sentence 
which has the same meaning, forms a parr of the sentence which 
is the definisum, that one can be properly said to be giving a 
definition in spite of the fact that (i) is not fulfilled. 

1 think, therefore, there is no doubt that any person who says 
The sentence T means neither more nor less chan that at least 
une person is a King of France, at most one person is a King of 
mnee, and there is not anybody who is a King of France but 
IS not wise” can be properly said to be giving a definition of the 
meaning of the sentence T. But will he be giving a correct one? 
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He will be doing so only if this assertion which he makes 1$ 
true; i.e., if the sentence T do^s mean neither more nor less than 
what he says it means. But does itp 
This is the question which I called (a) above (p. 195 ). 

(a) Let us call the assertion, with regard to which we are here 
asking whether it is true, If we want to consider whether 
or not P is true, it is, I think, very important to distinguish P 
clearly from another proposition with which it is liable to be 
confused. In stating P, 1 have, as I pointed out In discussing 
(^), made use of the sentence U, that Is to say, the compound 
sentence ^^at least one person is a King of France, at most one 
person is a King of France, and there is not anybody who is a 
King of France and is not wise/’ But I was not, in stating P, 
using U merely as a name for itself, whereas I was using T 
merely as a name for itself. That 1 was not so using U is clearly 
shown by the fact that it was preceded by the words '‘means 
neither more nor less than that** Wherever a sentence is prc-» 


ceded by a “that,” used in this particular way, not as a demon- 
strative but as a conjunction, it is, 1 think, a sign that the sen- 
tence in question is not being used menly as a name for itself, 
but in the way in which sentences are most often used— a way 
which can, I think, be not incorrectly described by saying that 
they arc used to express propositions. It is true that I could 
have expressed P, not incorrectly, in another way j namely, in- 
stead of writing U preceded by “that” and not putting **’''^*’*^“ 
commas round it, I might have written, instead of “that,” the 
words “the proposition,” and followed these words by U « 
inverted commas. The fact that U, in inverted commas, was pre- 
ceded by the words “the proportion” would again have been 
a sign that U was not being used merely as a name for itsc 
What I could not have done, if I wanted to express P correctly, 
is to write instead of the word “that” the words “the sentence, 
and to follow these words by U in inverted commas. For ^ he 
fact that U, in inverted commas, was preceded by • 

sentence” or “the words” would have been a sign that U 

S ».=d ;s“ 

not have been a correct way of expressing P. c . -i 
is not uncommon among philosopher to make, in 
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a confusion, which, they made it in this case, would consist in 
supposing that P is idential with the proposition ‘T means 
neither more nor Jess than U.” In the sentence which I have 
just used to express this latter proposition, the words “means 
neither more nor less than*’ are, of course, used (quite correctly) 
as short for “means neither more nor less than « meant by.** 
But in the sentence which I used to express P, the same words 
“means neither more nor less than” arc not short (or “means 
neither more nor less than is meant by,** because the words which 
follow (i.e., the sentence U) are not being used merely as a 
name for themselves: “means” is being used in an equally cor- 
rect and a more primitive way. It would be strange, would it 
not, if “means” were alwys used to mean “means what is meant 
by.” Yet I am afraid it is not uncommon to suppose that when 
we give a definition by saying, e.g., “the expression a 
triangle’ means H$ a plane rectilineal figure, having three 
sides’,” the statement we are making is identical with the state- 
ment “the expression *is a triangle* means tvhat is meant by 
the expres^on % a plane rectilineal figure, having three sides’.” 
Mr. W. E. Johnson, in his Logic, seems to suppose this; but he 
also makes a true remark, which shows quite clearly that he 
was wrong in so supposing. His true remark is that, when we 
give a dehnition, a hearer or reader will not understand our 
de5nicion unless he understands the expression which we use 
to express our definiens. I think this is obviously true; but if it 
IS true, it follows that we are never giving a definition, if we 
merely uy of one expression that it means what is meant by 
another. For, if this is all we are saying, a hearer or reader 
can understand us perfectly without needing to understand 
either of the expressions in question. 1 might, for Instance, point 
to two sentences in a book, written in a language 1 do not under- 
stand at all, and say (pointing at the first) this sentence means 
what is meant by that (pointing at the second). And 1 might, 
by accident, or beausc somebody who knew the language had 
told me so, be right! The first sentence might really mean what 
is meant by the second, and the second might really be so 
related to the first that it could be used to give a definition of 
the first. Suppose this were so: then a person who saw the 
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sentences and understood the English words “means what is 
meant by*’ would be able to understand my assertion perfectly, 
without understanding either of the two sentences any better 
than I did! Since, therefore, it is not necessary, in order to 
understand such a statement, that either sentence be under- 
stood, it follows that such a statement is never a definition. 
Now P fr a definition: that is to say, anyone who asserts P can 
be properly said to be giving a definition of the meaning of T. 
It follows that P is not the same proposition as “T means neither 
more nor less than is meant by U;” since this latter proposition 
could be understood perfectly by a person who did not under- 
stand cither T or U. The important point is that, when I nse 
U in stating P, 1 am not using U merely as a name for itself; 
whereas if 1 say “T means neither more nor less than U,” 1 
mey be using U merely as a name for itself, and, if so, am not 
asserting P. 

Let us call the proposition “T means neither more nor less 
than is meant by U’* “Q.** Even if it be admitted that, as 1 
have argued, Q is not the same proposition as P, though liable 


to be confused with it, there is, I think, still a great temptation 
to suppose that P follows from Q, and Q from P, i.e., that 
P and Q mutually entail one another. But this, I think, is a 
mistake. From P, by iael], Q does not follow; it is only from P, 
to let her tenth another premise, that Q follows; and why there 
Is a temptation to think that P, by itself, entails Q, is becau^ 
this other premise is so obviously true that people 
without noticing that they are doing so. And similarly from Q, 
by itself, P does not follow: it is only from Q, together with 
another premise, that P follows; but here again the other pre- 
mise is so obviously true, that we are tempted to think that 

by itself, entails P. What is the other premise which must w 
conjoined with P in order that we may be entitled to >" J 
I have already pointed out, in another instance, that, ® 
express P, it is not necessary to use the sentence U « 
whereas, in order to express Q. it is « 

,0 use U « . for inelf. but m no other way We «n « 
press P by using, instead of U. any sentence 
translation of U in a foreign language; e.g., if Y 
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correct (which perhaps it isn’t), we can express P by *^Le5 mois 
The King of France is wse* veulenl dire qu’une per some au 
moins est un rot de Trance^ qu^une personne au plus est un 
rot de Francey el qu*H n*y a aucune personne qui soil un rot de 
France et qui ne soil pas sage, et ces mois tie veulent dire ni 
plus ni moins que celaV And it seems obvious that some other 
premise, in addition to this proposition P, Is required in order to 
entitle us to infer that the English sentence T means neither 
more nor less than what is meant by the English sentence U. 
What other premise is required? So far as I can see, the addi- 
tional premise required is merely that the sentence U (which is, 
we remember, the sentence ‘*at least one person is a King of 
France, at most one person is a King of France, and there is not 
anybody who is a King of France and is not wise”) means neither 
more nor less than that at least one person is a King of France, 
at most one person is a King of France, and there is not anybody 
who is a King of France and is not wise. Let us call this premise 
“R.” From P and R together Q obviously docs follow; since P 
asserts of T that it means neither more nor less than the very 
same proposition with regard to which R asserts that U means 
neither more nor less than that very proposition: and, if T 
and U ^th mean neither more nor less than this particular 
proposition, it follows that T means neither more nor less than 
is meant by U— a consequence which Is the proposition Q. But 
now R is a proposition which seems to be quite obviously true; 
and there is a great temptation to think that it is a mere tau- 
tology; and if it were, then any proposition which followed 
from the conjunction of it with P, would follow from P alone; 
and since Q docs follow from the conjunction of P and R, and 
R seems to be a tautology, people arc naturally led to suppose 
fhat Q follows from P alone. But I think it is a mistake Co 
sup^se that R is a tautology; it u obviously true, but that is 
not Ucause it is a tautology, but because we who understand 
English, know so well what the sentence U does mean. The 
question at issue can be more conveniently discussed in the case 
of a shorter sentence than U. If R is a tautology, then the 
proposition which I will call »W » namely «The sentence ‘At 
east one person is a King of France’ means that at least one 
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person is a King of France,” Is also a tautology; and if R is not 
a tautology, then W is also not a tautology. Is W a tautology? 
There is certainly a great temptation to think so; but the fol- 
lowing reasons lead me to think that it is a mistake to think so. 
( I ) W is the same proposition as mots ‘At least one per- 
son is a King of France* veuUnt dire qu*une fersonne au moins 
est un rot de France** But 1 think it is quite obvious that this 
proposition is not a tautology; and since it is the same proposi- 
tion as W, it would follow that W is not either. It is true, of 
course, that the English sentence which I originally used to 
express W differs from this French sentence In a notable way. 
In the English sentence the expression “At least one person i$ 
a King of Fiance,” an expression which I will call “Z,” occurs 
twice over, once, in inverted commas, merely as a name for 
itself,*— once, without inverted commas, not merely as a name 
for itself but to express a proposition; whereas, In the French 
sentence, 2 occurs once only, merely as a name for itself. And 
owing to this difference, if one wanted to assert W, it would 
always be quite useless to use the English sentence in order to 
do so, since nobody could possibly understand the English 
sentence unless he already knew what 2 did mean. But from 
this fact that it will be useless to assert W by means of the Eng- 
lish sentence, it docs not follow that W is a tautology. 1 sug- 
gest that one reason why we arc tempted to think that the 
proposition “The sentence ‘At least one person is a King of 
France* means that at least one person is a King of France 
is a tautology is for the Irrelevant reason that we all sec at once 
that we could not possibly convey any information to anybody 
by saying these words, (a) I think it is also obvious, on reflec- 
tion, that the sentence 2 might, quite easily, not have meant 
that at least one person Is a King of France. To say that it docs 
mean this is to say something about the correct English use o 
the words which occur in 2 and of the syntax of Z. But it niig t 
easily not have been the case that those words and that syntax 
ever were used in that way: that they are so used is merely an 
empirical fact, which might not have been the case. There is, 
therefore, no contradiction in the supposition that Z 
mean that at least one person is a King of France: it mig 
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have been (he case that i( did not. Of course, if Z had not meant 
rhi$j the words does not mean (hat at (east one person is a 
King of France*’ would not have been a correct way of express- 
ing (he face that Z had not this meaning. Anybody who, in that 
case, had used these words to say this, would, of course, have 
been saying something that was true, but would have been ex- 
pressing this true proposition incorrectly; ^ncc he would have 
been using Z, in the second place in which he used it, to mean 
something which it does now in fact mean, but which, in the 
case supposed, it would nut have meant. But though no per^ii, 
in (he case supposed, could have expressed correctly the propo- 
sition which would in that case have been true by saying “Z 
does not mean that at least one person is a King of France,” w 
can express correctly this proposition, which would then have 
been true, by saying it would then have been true that Z did 
not mean that at least one person was King of France. In short, 
it seems chat, in the case supposed, the very same proposition 
Would have been true, which, as things are (considering, that 
is, how these words and their syntax arc actually used), would 
be correctly expressed by **Z docs not mean that at least one 
person is King of France,” but which is, as things are, false. But 
if (his proposition would have been true, provided that a sup- 
positioji which is certainly not self- contradictory had been the 
case. It cannot be self-contradictory. It seems, then, that the 
proposition “Z does «o/ mean that at least one person is a 
King of France” Is »o/ self-contradictory, and therefore that 
the proposition “Z means that at least one person is a King of 
France” is not a tautology. But it must be owned that though 
the first of the« two propositions, though false, seems not to 
be self-contradictory, yet there is a special absurdity in ex- 
pressing it by the words 1 have just used. The absurdity I mean 
arises from the fact that when we use expressions to make an 
assertion, wc wfp/y by the mere fact of using them, that we are 
using them in accordance with esublishcd usage. Hence if we 
were to assert ‘‘Z docs not mean that at least one person is a 
King of France” wc should imply that Z can be properly used 
to mean what, on the second occasion on which we are using it, 
we arc using it to mean. And this which we wtpfy is, of course, 
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the contradictory of what we are asserting. We imply it, by 
using this language to make our assertion, though we do not 
assert it, nor is it implied (i.c., entailed) by what we do assert. 
To make our assertion by the use of this language is conse^ 
quently absurd for the same reason for which it is absurd to 
say such a thing as “1 bdieve he has gone out, but he has not” 
is absurd. This, though absurd, is not self-contradictory j for it 
may quite well be true. But it is absurd, because, by saying “he 
has not gone out” we imply that we do not believe that he has 
gone out, though we neither assert this, nor does it follow from 
anything we do assert. That wc imply it means only, 1 thmk, 
something which results from the fact that people, in general, 
do not make a positive assertion, unless they do not believe that 
the opposite is true: people, in general, would not assert posi- 
tively “he has not gone out,” if they believed that he had gone 
out. And it results from this general truth, that a hearer who 
hears me say “he has not gone out,” will, in general, assume 
chat 1 don^t believe that he has gone out, although I have 
neither asserted that 1 don’t, nor does it follow, from what 1 
have asserted, that 1 don’t. Since people will, in general, assume 
this, I may be said to imply it by saying “he has not gone out,” 
since the effect of my saying so will, in general, be to make 
people believe it, and «ncc 1 know quite well that my saying 
it will have this effect. Similarly, if I use the words “at least 
one person is a King of France” not merely as a name for them- 
selves, but to express a proposition, people will, in general, 
assume that i am using the words in their ordinary sense, an 
hence 1 may be said to imply that 1 am, though 1 am not as- 
serting that I am, nor docs it follow that I am from anything 
which I am asserting. Now suppose I using them in their 
ordinary sense when I say “Z docs not mean that at least one 
person is a King of France.” What I am asserting is Jen tbt 
false proposition that Z, if used in its ordinary sense, does «« 
mean the very thing which, using it in its oj^-nao' ^ am 
using it to mean. But. by the mere fact of using i^ I 
though I do not assert, that, if used m its 
does mean what I am using it to mean. I am, th*refo« 
plying a proposition which is the contradictory of what 
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asserting, but which is not being asserted by me and is not 
entailed by what I assert. Owing to this peculiar absurdity which 
attaches to the asserting that Z does not mean that at least one 
person is a King of France, ^ the use of those words, we are 
tempted to think that that proposition is itself sel Incontradictory, 
when, in fact, it is not, but is only obviously falser and this, I 
think, is another reason why we arc tempted to think that its 
negation, the proposition W, the proposition “The sentence 
‘At least one person is a King of France’ means that at least 
one person is a King of France” is a mere tautology, when in 
fact it is not, but only obviously true. 

But if W is not a tautology, then neither is R a tautology j 
and 1 am right in saying that Q does not follow from P by 
itself, but only from the conjunction of P and R. R is nn extra 
premise required to be added to P in order to entitle us to infer 
Q. And the same extra premise, R, has also to be added to Q, 
in order to entitle us to infer P. P and Q, therefore, arc not 
only different propositions; it is also true that neither entails 
the other. And it was important to bring this out, because the 
particular objection to P, which I want to consider, would be 
invalid, if P were identical with Q. 

The objection is this: 


^ P is the proposition that the sentence T, i. c., the sentence 
‘ The King of France is wise,” means neither more nor less than 
that at least one person is a King of France, at most one person 
is a King of France and there is nobody who is a King of 
France and is not wise. But (t) it is quite certainly true that T 
means neither more nor less than that the King of France is 
wise, (a) If, therefore, P is true, we shall be expressing a true 
proposition both by the use of the sentence I have used to ex- 
press P, and also by saying “T means neither more nor less 
than that the King of France is wise.” But ( 3 ) if we arc using 
means neither more nor less than” correctly, then it cannot be 
said with truth both that T means neither more nor less than 
ttiat at least one person is a king of France, at most one person 
mg of France, and there is not anybody whoisakingof 

less than that the King of France is wise, unless it can also be 
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said with truth that the proportion “at least one person is a king 
of France, at most one person is a king of France, and there is 
nobody who is a king of France and is not wise” is th$ iame 
fTofoittion as “the King of France is wise.” But (4) if this last 
can be said with truth, it will follow that it can also be said with 
truth that P is the tame froposUion as the proposition (which I 
will call “X”) that T means neither more nor less than that the 
King of France is wise. But (5) P is certainly not the same 
proposition as Xj and hence (6) it cannot be said with truth 
that “the King of France is wise” is the same proposition as “at 
least one person is a king of France, at most one person is a king 
of France, and there is nobody who is a king of France and is 
not wise,” and hence (7) since ( i ) is true, P cannot be true. 

And a similar argument can be used against the proposition 
Q, i.e., the proposition that T means neither more nor lew 
than is meant by U. This argument would be as follows. (1) 
T means neither more nor less than that the King of France is 
wise, and (this is the proposition which 1 previously called 
“R”) U means neither more nor less than that at least one 
person is a king of France, at most one person is a king of 
France, and there is nobody who is a king of France and is not 
wise. But (a), from the conjunction of (i) with Q, it follows 
that the proposition “The King of France is wise” is the same 
proposition as the proposition “at least one person is a king 0 
France, at most one person is a king of France, and there is 
nobody who is a king of France and is not wise.” But ( 3 ) ' 
this is so, it follows that the proportion “The prop^mon i n 
King of France is wise' both entails and is entailed by t 
proposition ‘at least one person is a king of France, a m 
one person is a king of France, and there is nobody who is a 
king of France and is not wise',” « the 
“The proposition ‘The King of France .s w.« both 
is enta.led by the proposition ‘The K.ng o .. 

But (4) the conclusion of (j) is certamly false- Th 
,he conclusion of (l) is also false; and (6). s.nce (.) is true, 

Q must be false. . _ . nn- 

Now, as regards these two arguments, it seems 

questionable that, in the ase of the first, (.), (*) -"d ( 3 ) 
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all true, and, in the case of the second, both (i) and (2) are 
true; and also unquestionable that, in the case of the first, ($) 
is true, and, in the case of the second, (4). If, therefore, we 
arc to avoid the conclusion that P and Q arc both false, we must, 
in the case of the first argument, dispute (4), and, in the case of 
the second, dispute (3). And I think it is pretty certain that 
both the assertion which the first argument makes in (4), and 
the assertion which the second makes in (3) are false. But I 
don’t think it’s at all easy to see why they arc false. Both are 
certainly very plausible. 

To begin with, it must, I think, be admitted to those who 
may be inclined to say that “The King of France is wise” is 
not the same proposition as “at least one person is a king of 
France, at most one person etc.,” that our use of the same 
proposition as” is such, that, even if it is cwrcct to say that these 
two are the same proposition, it is also not incorrect to say that 
they are not. That this is so is implicit in the very language 1 
have just used; for how could It be correct to say that ihesa iu;o 
are the same proposition, unless it were correct to say that “The 
King of France is wise” is ona proposition and “at least one 
person is a king of France etc.” is another? It is, indeed, not 
by any means always the case that where we can say with truth 
“(he proposition ’ 1$ the same proposition as the proposi- 
tion > n j different sentence being enclosed within the first 
inverted commas from that which is enclosed within the second, 
that we an also substitute, with truth, the words “is not the same 
proposition as” for the words “ir the same proposition.” For in- 
stance, if one of the two sentences is an exact translation in a 
foreign language of the other, the proposition obtained by this 
substitution would, I think, be definitely false. France 

est ehauve** is the same proportion as “The King of France is 
Wd,” and it would be definitely incorrect to say that it is a 
different proposition, or not the same. A person who were to use 
the first sentence, in Its ordinary sense at a given time, to make 
an assertion, would definitely be making the satw assertion or 
sutement or proposition as a person who at the same time used 
^ e «cond sentence, in its ordinary sense, to make an assertion; 
* It Would be definitely vjrong to say that the one was making 
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a different proposition or statement from that which the other 
was making, in spite of the fact that they were using different 
sentences. But the same would not hold, if one of them said 
“The King of France is bald’* and the other said fenonne 
au moins est un rot de France ^ une f^sonne au plus $si un roi de 
F ranee t et il n*y a aucune personne qui soil un rot de France et 
qu'i ne scU pas chauve** Here even if we could (as I think 
we can) correctly say that they were making the same asser- 
tion or statement or proposition by the use of different sen- 
tences, on the ground that the information they were giving, 
if their statements were true, was exactly the same j yet it would 
also not be incorrect to say that the one was making a different 
proposition from that which the other was making. Any one who 
offered the French sentence as a translation of the English one, 
would be definitely giving an incorreei translation of it» and 1 
think that wherever we can say that one sentence is not a correct 
translation of another, it is also not incorrect to say that it ex- 


presses a different proposition from that which the other ex- 
presses, though it may also be quite correct to say that it expresses 
the same proposition. Again, whenever, using two different sen- 
tences in the two different places enclosed by inverted commas, 
we can make, with truth, a proposition of the form “The propo- 

1 » both entails and is entailed by the proposition 

' 7 * we can, 1 think, also make with truth the corresponding 

proposition of the form “The proposition * is a different 

proposition from the proposition ‘ *•” If wc were to say 

“The proposition ‘The King of France is bald* both entails and 
is entailed by the proportion *Le rot de France esi chauve , 
wc should be definitely misusing the expression “both cot^isanfl 
is entailed byj*’ it is definitely incorrect to say that “The Kingot 
France is bald” is a different proposition from Le rot 
France est chauve** and therefore also definitely mcorrert to s y 
that wc have here an Instance of rtw 
logically equivalent— of rtco propositions, wch o w 
the other. But if we say “The propos.t.on ‘The King of rran« 
is bald- both emails and is entailed by 7 

et il n*y a aucune personne qut soU un rot de F ? 
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soil pas chauve we arc using “both entails and is entailed by” 
perfectly correctly, because it is also correct to say that wc have 
here an instance of noo different proportions, each of which 
entails the other. This ambiguity which attaches to the expression 
“is the same proposition as,” and is such that, in hosts of cases, 
where, writing one sentence in inverted commas after the words 
“the proposition” the first time they occur and a different sen- 
tence after the same words the second time they occur, we can 
say, with truth “the proposition ‘ ’ is the same proposition as 
the proposition ‘ we can also say, with truth, “the propo- 
sition ’ is noi the same proposition as the proposition 

‘ •*,” also. It seems to me, attaches to two other expressions 

which are frequently used. In hosts of cases where it is not incor- 
rect to say of one sentence that it “means the same as” another, it 
is also not Incorrect to say of the same two sentences that the one 
does not “mean the same as” the other. And In hosts of cases 
where it is not incorrect to say of a given sentence that it is “mere- 
ly another way of saying” that so and so is the case, it Is also not 
incorrect to say of the very same sentence that it is not merely 
another way of saying that so and so Is the ease, in spite of the 
fact that in both cases the sentence used to express the “so and 
so” in question is exactly the same. And, in all three cases, I 
doubt if any precise rules can be laid down as to what distin- 
guishes the cases where it is correct to say both of the two 
apparently contradictory things from those in which it Is not 
correct to say both. Certainly, If we are to say of two different 
sentences, which wc can say express two different propositions, 
that they also express the same proposition, a necessary condition 
for our saying $0 with truth, is that we should also be able to say 
with truth that each proposition entails the other; but I* doubt 
whether this Is a sufficient condition for saying so. In cases where, 
having two different sentences before us, we can rightly say 
that we have itco proportions before us, we certainly cannot 
nghtly say that tho« two propositions are the same proposition, 
unless conditions which arc necessary and sufficient for the truth of 
the one are precisely the same as those which arc necessary and 
sufficient for the truth of the other; and in many cases where this 
condition IS fulfilled, wc can, I think, rightly say that they arc the 
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$ame proposition: but I doubt whether we can in all. On the other 
hand, where we have two sentences, like T and U, of which we 
can (as 1 think) rightly say that they express the same proposi- 
tion or have the same meaning, a sufficient condition for its being 
also correct to say that they express different propositions or 
have not the same meaning, is, 1 think, that we should be able to 
say that, for those who understand the language or languages 
Involved, the hearing or reading of the one sentence brings 
before the mind of the hearer or reader ideas which the other 
does not bring before his mind. It can, I think, hardly be denied 
that to those who understand English, the hearing or reading of 
U will, in general, bring before the mind ideas which the hearing 
or reading of T will not in general bring before the mind, for 
the very reason which makes it right to say that you can give a 
definition of T by means of U, i.c., that U mentions separately 
a greater total number of conceptions and objects than T doesi 
and this, I think, is a sufficient justification for saying that in a 
sense U does not “mean the same” as T, and docs not “express 
the same proposition.” This, I think, is the clement of truth con- 
tained In the argument, often used, that two given sentences do 
not “mean the same,” because, when we understand the one, 
“what wc arc thinking” is not the same as what we arc thinking 
when wc understand the other. But what those who u« this 
argument often overlook is that even where we can rightly say, 
for this reason, that two sentences do not “mean the same, le 
may also be perfectly right to say that, in another, and perhaps 
more important sense, they do mean the same. Though, how- 
ever, the fact that one sentence will, in general, bring bctorc t 
mind of those who understand if ideas which a different sentenw, 
though in one sense it h»s the same meaning, will “ 

fore the mind, is, I think. to make it correct to say hat 

the proposition expressed by the one is a different PtoP 
from that expressed by the other, I doubt if this is 
make it correct to say so. Consider the two sentences T^e ^ 
larger than the moon” and “The moon is smaller than h «in 
It is ceruinly not incorrect to say that these two se 
different ways of expressing the «me P™P «'''°."- I 
have the same meaning. Yet I doubt whether i 
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say that the proposition “the sun is larger than the moon” is one 
proposition, and the proportion “the moon is smaller than the 
sun” is another proposition. It is worth noticing that if wc had to 
translate **Le sclid ist plus grand qua U luna^* into English, it 
would be definitely incorrect to translate it by the second of these 
two sentences instead of by the first. And it is also, 1 think, not 
incorrect to say: “The proposition that the sun is latter than the 
moon both entails and is entailed by the proposition that the 
moon is smaller than the sun: these rtw propositions are logically 
equivalent.” Whereas it would be definitely incorrect to say 
“The proposition 'La sclail asf plus grand qua la lune' both 
entails and is entailed by the proportion ^The sun is larger than 
the moon’,” or to say that wc have here two propositions which 
are logially equivalent. And yet 1 do not think we can say that 
the sentence “The sun is larger than the moon” brings before 
the mind any ideas which are not brought before it by the sen- 
tence “The moon is smaller than the sun,” nor yet that the 
latter brings before the mind any ideas which are not brought 
before it by the former. 

1 think, therefore, it must be admitted to those who may be 
inclined to say that P and Q are false, that, so far as they are 
saying only that it is not Incorrect to say chat the proposition 
e}q>res$ed by U is not the same as that expressed by T, and not 
incorrea to say that T and U do not have the same meaning, 
they are right. But the arguments which I gave, as arguments 
which miglu be used to show that P and Q are false, would seem 
to show more than this. For, when, in the first argument, ( 5 ) 
asserts that P and X are certainly not the same proposition, it 
seems that this is unquestionably true not merely in the sense 
that it is not incorrect to say that they are not the same, but in 
the sense that it is definitely incorract to say chat they are the 
same— that there is no sense whatever In which they can be 
correctly said to be the same. And similarly, in the second argu- 
ment when ( 4 ) asserts that “the proportion The King of 
France is wise^ both ent:dls and Is entailed by *At least one per- 
son js a king of France, at most etc.’ ” is nos the same proposition 
?Tk is wise’ both entails and is entailed by 

The King of France Is wise’,” it seems that this Is unquestionably 
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true not merely in the sense that it is not incorrect to say so, but 
in the sense that it would be definitely incorrect to say that they 
are the same. And in both cases it is not at all easy to see how it 
can be definitely incorrect to say that the propositions in question 
arc the same, if it is not Incorrect to say that ‘‘The King of 
France is wisc'^ is the same proposition as “At least one person 
is a king of France, at most one etc.” The question is: If it is defi- 
nitely incorrect to say (hat P and X are the same, and that the 
propositions which (4), in the second argument, declares to be not 
the same, are the same, can it possibly be correct to say that “The 
King of France is wise” is the same proposition as “At least one 
person is a king of France, etc.?” I am convinced that it can, and 
is, but I must confess that I am unable to see hoiv it can be, and 
wAy it is. I must, therefore, confess that I am unable to point 
out where the fallacy lies in these arguments to show that what 
P and Q say is definitely incorrect. 

But that there is some fallacy in the arguments is, I think, 
evident from the fact that, if there were not, then, so far as 1 can 
see, no definition would ever be correct. Consider, for instance, 
the following definition of “is a widow:” “is a wdow” means 
neither more nor less than “was at one time wife to a man who 


is now dead, and is not now wife to anyone.” This is, I think, 
clearly a correct definition of at least one way in which the 
expression “is a widow” can be properly used in English. And 
it is clearly correct to say: The sentence “Queen Victona was a 
widow in 1 870” means neither more nor less than that, in 1 870» 
Queen Victoria had been wife to a man who was then dead, and 
was not then wife to anyone. And yet this proposition which I 
have just written down can certainly not be correctly sai to 
the same proposition as: The sentence “Queen \ ictona was a 
widow in 1870” means neither more nor less than that Uuee 
Victoria was a widow in 1870. And it can certtmly not be cor- 
rectly said either that the proportion “The proposition 
Qu«f, Victoria was a widow in 1 870 both enta.U and « 
by the proposition that, in 1 870, Queen V.«ona had " 
to a man who was then dead, and was not then wife to anyone 
is the same proposition as “The pro^sit.on th« 
was a widow in 1 870 both entails and >s entailed by the proposi 
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tion that Queen Victoria wa$ a widow in 1870.” But the fact 
that neither of these two things can be correctly said is, I think, 
cJearly not inconsistent with the proposition that the proposition 
‘‘Queen Viaoria was a widow in 1870*' can be correctly said to 
be the same proportion as “In 1870, Queen Victoria had been 
wife CO a man who was then dead, and was not then wife to any- 
one,” though 1 cannot explain v>hy they are not inconsistent with 
this proposition. 

1 think, then, chat what 1 have described as Prop. H of 
Russell’s theory of descriptions, namely, the statement that 
immense numbers of propositions, which resemble, in the re- 
spects 1 specified, the proposition “The sentence ‘The King of 
France is wise’ means neither more nor less than that at least 
one person is a Icing of France, at most one person is a king of 
France, and there is not anybody who is a Icing of France and is 
not wisej and anyone who were to assert that this is so would be 
giving a definition of the meaning of the sentence ‘The King of 
France is wise’ arc true, is certainly true. 

And I think it must have been this statement made by the 
theory of descriptions, which led Ramsey to mention, as a merit 
of chat theory, that it explains vjh^i multiple relation be- 
tween kingship, France and wisdom is asserted by “The King of 
France is wise.” 1 think that if we arc told that the sentence 
“The King of France is wise” means neither more nor less than 
that at least one person is a king of France, at most one person is 
a king of France, and there is nobody who is a king of France and 
is not wse, this statement, If true (as 1 have argued that it is), 
can be fairly said to explain exactly what multiple relation we 
should be asserting to hold between kingship, France and wis- 
dom. if we were to assert that the King of France is wise. And I 
think it is a great merit in Russell’s theory of dcKrlptions that it 
should have pointed out (for the first time, so far as I know) 
that, in the case of enormous numbers of sentences, similar in 
ceruin respects to “The King of France is wise,” an explanation, 
Similar mutath mutandis to this one, of what we are asserting if 
we use them to make an assertion, can be given. 

But It should be emphasized, 1 think, that from this statement, 
which I am calling Prop. II of the theory of descriptions, it docs 
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not folios that ‘‘The King of France is wise” means neither 
more nor less than that at least one person is a king of France) 
at most one person is a king of France, and there is nobody who 
is a king of France and is not wise. Prop. II only says that enor- 
mous numbers of A-propodtions are true; and from this it will 
not follow, in the case of any particular A-proposition whatever, 
that that one is true. It would have been quite a different matter 
if Russell, or Whitehead and Russell, had somewhere, in what 
they say about “descriptions,” presented us with a true universal 
proposition to the effect that all A-proposi lions, which satisfy 
certain specified conditions, are true. The conditions specified 
might have been such that from this universal proposition it 
folloicad that the A-proposition “The sentence ^The King of 
France is wise* means neither more nor less chan that at least 


one person is a king of France, at most one, etc.” is true, and 
similarly in the case of every other true A-proposition. But I can- 
not see that we have anywhere been presented with a true uni- 
versal proposition of this kind. In order to find such a universal 
proposition, it would be necessary, so far as I can see, to do two 
things. A-propositions, as 1 have defined them, arc proposmons 
which make about some sentence beginning with the word “the 
followed (with or without an intervening adjective) by a noun 
in the singular, a statement, similar in respects which 1 specified, 
to the statement made about the sentence “The King 
is wise” by the A-proposition which I have just mentioned. And, 
so far as I can see, there are many sentences beginning with ‘ the 
followed by a noun in the singular, about which no true A-propo- 
sition an be made. Take, for instance, these: “The heart puinps 
blood into the arteries,” “The right hand is apt to be better dc- 
vdoped than the left,” “The triangle is a figure to which Euclid 
devoted a great deal of attention,” “The lion .s the kmg o 
beasts.” or (to borrow an example from Professor Stebbmg) 
“The whale is a mammal.” It is obvious no part of the 
meaning of any one of these sentenees .s (respectively) at mos 
one object is a heart.” “at most one object is a nght hand.__ _ « 
most one object is a triangle,” “at most one 
most one object is a whale.” And even rf (which 1 do“b‘) 'he« 
could, in each case, be constructed in some complicated y 
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proposition which was true of that sentence, 1 think it is obvious 
that they arc examples of uses of (to use Russell’s phrase) 
in the singular,” very different from those which he had in 
mind in what he says about “definite dcKriptions.” He has, it 
seems to me, given a true, and most important, account of at least 
one use of in the singular,” and perhaps this use is far the 
commonest; but there are other quite common uses to which 
his account does not apply. And, if I am right in thinking that 
there arc many sentences beginning with "Me in the singular,” 
about which no A-propo»tion is true, then, in order to get a true 
universal proposition to the effect that all A>propositions 0 / 4 
cersain kind are true, we should need to find some characteristic 
which distinguishes those sentences beginning with “Me in the 
singular” about which some A>proposition is true, from those 
about which none is true«-*some chancteristic, that is to say, 
otkar than the mere fact that some A-p reposition is true of each 
of the sentences in question. I f we could fi nd such a characteristic, 
say $, we should be able to make the true universal proposition: 
Of 4 // sentences beginning with “Me in the singular” which have 
the characteristic some A*proposition is true; and ^ might be 
such that from this universal proposition it could be deduced 
that of the sentence “The King of France is wise” some A-propo- 
sitioft is true. But 1 doubt whether any such characteristic can be 
found; and even if one could, 1 do not think that Russell, or 
Principia, have anywhere mentioned such a characteristic. But, 
even if this could be done, something more would plainly be 
required, if we wanted to find a universal proposition from which 
it followed that the sentence “The King of France is wise” means 
neither more nor less than that at least one person is a king of 
France^ at most one person is a kin^ of France, and there is not 
anybody who is 4 kini of France, and Is not wise; and from 
which, similarly, every other true A-proposItlon also followed. 
We should need, in fact, a universal rule, which would tell us, 
m the case of each different phrase of the form “the so-and-so” 
such that some A-proposition was true of any sentence beginning 
With that phrase, what phrase must follow the words “at least 
one, ’ “at most one,” and “there is not,” in order to get a sen- 
tence which expressed a true A-proposition. That it is easy to 
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make a mistake a$ to this is shown by the fact that Russell him> 
self thought, falsely, as 1 have tried to show, that the statement 
“The sentence ‘The author of Waverley was Scotch’ means 
neither more nor less than that at least one person ivro/fi Waver- 
Iffy, at most one person ijorote Waverley, and there never was any- 
b^y who wrote Waver ley and was not Scotch” was a true A- 
proposition. In order to get a sentence which docs express a true 
A-proposition, in this case, we certainly need to substitute some 
other word for “wrote.” It is, I think, clearly quite impossible to 
give any general rule whatever, which would ensure us against 
making mistakes of this kind. And hence I do not believe that it 
is possible to find any universal proposition to the effect (hat all 
A-p repositions which arc of a certain kind are true. 

I think, therefore, that It is perhaps only by a stretch of lan- 
guage that the theory of descriptions can be said to explain 
exactly what relation we are asserting to hold between kingship, 
France and wisdom, if we assert that the King of France is 
wise. The theory of descriptions, 1 should say, consists only of 
general propositions. But general propositions may be of two 
kinds, which we may call universal propositions and existential 
propositions. 1 do not think that it contains, or could contain, any 
universal proposition from which it would follow, in the case or 
any A-proposition whatever which « true, that that proposition 
is true. And from the existential proposition that enormous 
numbers of A-propositions are true, it plainly will not fo ow, 
in the case of any particular one, that that one is true. But even 
if, as I think, the theory of descriptions only gives us a st*«mcn 
of the form « Enormous numbers of A-propositions are true ana 
docs not give us any universal proposition of the torm^^ 
A-propositions, which have the characteristic % are true, it (S, 
I think, just as useful and Important, as if it had given us s 
a universal proposition. The statement that enormous nun^^rs 
are true is sufficient to suggest that, where we find a sentence 
beginning with “,he in the singular.” .t wdl be. 'o 
whether it is not one of which some A-propos.tion 
whether, therefore, the consequences which follow from i g 
one arc not true of it. When once the question ,s 
theory of descriptions, it is, I think, easy to see in particular 
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cases, both that a given sentence is one of which some A-pro posi- 
tion is true, and wful A-propo»tion is true of it. It is, 1 think, 
only in this sense that the theory of descriptions can be said to 
tell us that “The King of France is wise” means neither more 
nor less than that at least one person is a king of France, at most 
one person is a king of France, and there is nobody who is a king 
of France and is not wise. 


III. Is there any other statement, forming a part of the “theory 
of descriptions,’* which is both true and important? 1 think there 
is at least one. But the subject which I am now going to discuss 
seems to me to be one atout which it is very difficult to sec 
clearly what is true, and about which 1 may easily be wrong. 

Prop. 11 has told us that, in enormous numbers of cases where 
we have a sentence beginning with “the” followed {with or 
without an intervening adjective) by a noun in the singular, 
some A-proposItion is true of that sentence. Now suppose we have 
found such a sentence, of which some A-propo^tion is true, and 
have also found some A-proposition which is true of it. We then 
have a correa answer to the question: What is the meaning of 
that sentence? Thus, c.g., a correct answer to the question: What 
does the sentence “The King of France is wise” mean? is “It 
means that at least one person is a king of France, at most one 
etc.*’ But having got a correct answer to the question: What is the 
meaning of this sentence as a whole? we may want to raise another 
question, namely: What is the meaning of that part of it which 
consists in the words “The King of France?** This is a question 
which has obviously interested Russell, and about which he has 
said a good deal. There is no doubt, that If some A-propoation is 
true of the sentence “The King of France is wise,*’ then the words 
or phrase “The King of France” are what he would call a “defi- 
nite description.” And the corresponding words in any sentence of 
which a A-proposition is true would also be called by him a 
“definite description.** E-g., in the sentence “The first President 
of the United States who was called ‘Roosevelt* hunted 
game,” the words “The first President of the United States who 
was called ‘Roosevelt* ” would be a “definite description,” pro- 
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vided th2( some A-propo^tion is true of that sentence, as I 
think Is obviously the case. One thing which is, 1 think, not clear 
about his use of the phrase “definite description” (or, in Prin- 
cipal “description”) is whether or not a phrase, which, when 
used in the way in which it is used in a sentence of which a A- 
proposition is true, is a “definite description,” is also to be called 
a “definite description,” if (supposing that were possible) in 
another sentence it is used in a different way. Docs to say that a 
phrase is “a definite description” mean only that it is sometimes 
used in a particular way, so that any phrase, which is ever so used, 
will be a “definite description,” even when it is not so used? or 
can the very same phrase be a “definite description” when used 
in one way, and not a “definite description” when used in an- 
other? However that may be, Russell is certainly interested in 
the question what meaning such phrases have vfhen used in 
sentences about which some A-propo»tion is true. 

And his theory of descriptions is certainly supposed by him 
to give an answer to this question different, in important respects, 
from what he himself and other philosophers had formerly held 
to be a correct answer to it. This appears very plainly from the 
first of his writings in which he put forward the views which he 
subsequently expressed under the heading “Descriptions.” 
this early article in Mind, entitled “On Denoting,”'* he uses 
the name “denoting phrases” as a synonym for “Descriptions 
in the wider of the two senses in which, as I have pointed out, 
he subsequently used “Descriptions,” i.e., to include both what 
he subsequently called “definite descriptions” and whai he sub- 
sequently called “indefinite” or “ambiguous” descriptions; but 
he says (p. 48 1 ) that “phrases containing ‘the’ are "'a* 

interesting and difficult of denoting phrases” and he is chiefly 
concerned with these. He points out difficulties which he finds m 
(he views about such phrases put forward W 
Frege, and says” that the theory which he himself formerly 
advocated in the Principles of Methemeitcs was very nearly the 
same as Frege’s, and quite different from that which he is now 

advocating. 

” MtnJ, N. XIV, 479. 

" iiis/., 4I©, ft. t. 
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Now I think it >s quite clear that this change o( view arose 
from his having noticed that, e.g., ‘‘The King of France is wisc*^ 
entails and is entailed by “at least one person is a king of France, 
at most one person is a king of France, and there is nobody who 
is a king of France and is not wise and having further thought 
that this fact must be relevant to the question what “the King 
of France*' means, or (as it is put in Prindpia) that “in seeking 
to define the use*' of such a symbol “it is important to observe 
the import of propositions in which it oaurs.”'* Apparently when 
he wrote the PrindfUs It had not occurred to him that the fact 
that such a proposition as “The King of France is wise** cannot 
be true unless at least one man and at most one man is a king 
of France, must be relevant to the question what “the King of 
France** means; nor, so far as I know, had it ever oaurred to 
any other philosopher. That the noticing that it was relevant 
was, at least in part, the origin of the new view, first expressed 
in “On Denoting,*' and embodied in Priruipta^ is, 1 think, quite 
clear. But what « the new view? and how docs it differ from the 
old? 


One novelty in the new view is one which the authors of 
Principia try to express by saying that such a phrase as “The 
King of France" “is not supposed to have any meaning in isola- 
tion, but is only defi ned in certain contexts*"* and later by saying 
that “we must not attempt to define" such a phrase itself, but 
instead “must define the propositions,*’ in “the expression" of 
which It occurs. They propose" to use the new technical term “is 
an incomplete symbol" as a short way of saying that this is true 
of a ^ven phrase; and accordingly declare that “descriptions" 
are "incomplete symbols.” 

Now wben they say that we “must not attempt to define" such 
a phrase « ‘The King of France," as used in the sentence “The 
mg 0 France is wise," I suppose their reason for saying so 
must be that they think that, if we did attempt to define itfwe 
should necessarily (a.I to get a correct definition of it. If it were 
possible to get a correct definition of it, there would seem to be 


'■fM., I'.c. 
66. 
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no reason why wc shouldn’t attempt to get one. I think, there- 
fore, their meaning must be that it is imfossible to give a correct 
definition of this phrase by itself; and when they say that we 
must define “propositions” in the “expression” of which it oc- 
curs, I think what they mean might have been equally well ex- 
pressed by saying that we must define sentences in which it 
occurs. 

But why does RusselJ hold that though we can define such a 
sentence as “The King of France is wise” we can not define that 
part of this sentence which con^sts in the words “The King of 
France?” By introducing a new technial term for those phrases, 
occurring as parts of sentences, which can’t themselves be defined 
although the sentences of which they are parts can be, he implies, 
of course, that there are other phrases which are parts of sen- 
tences, in the case of which we can not only define the whole 
sentence, but also define the phrase which is a part of it. And 
this certainly seems to be the case. To use an illustration which 
I gave above: we can define the sentence “Mrs. Smith is a wid- 
ow” by saying that It means “Mrs. Smith was fo. mcrly wife to 
somebody who is now dead, and is not now wife to anybody.” 
And we can also say that eny sentence of the form is a widow” 
means that the person in question was formerly wife to somebody 
who is now dead and is not now wife to anybody. But in this 
case it seems also perfectly correct to take the phrase “is a widow’ 
by Itself, and to say “is a widow” means “was formerly wife to 
somebody who is now dead, and is not now wife to anybody. 
In this ase, as in hosts of others, it seems that wc can both define 
sentences in which a given phrase occurs, and also define the 
phrase by itself. This, which seems to be possible in so many 
cases, Russell seems to be declaring to be impossible in the «« 
of phrases like “The King of France.” Why docs he declare 
it to be impossible? If we can define “is a widow” as v.^il as 
sentences in which it occurs, why should wc be unable to dc ne 
“The King of France” as uell as sentences in which Jt occurs. 

I think there is a good reason for making this distinction be- 
tween “The King of France” as used in the sentence The Kmg 
of France is wise,” and “is a widow” as used in “Mrs. Smith i 
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a widow i” but this, which 1 am going to give, is the only good 
reason I can see. 

Let us consider a different definition of the sentence ‘*Thc 
King of France is wise’* from that which we have hitherto con< 
sidered. Instead of considering the proposition ‘The sentence 
‘The King of France Is vrisc* means neither more nor less than 
that at least one person is a king of France, at most one penon is 
a king of France, and there is nobody who is a king of France 
and is not wise,” let us consider the proposition “The sentence 
The King of France is wise* means neither more nor less than 
that there is somebody or other of whom the following three 
things are all true, viz. (i) that he is a king of France, (2) that 
nobody other than he is a king of France, and (3) that he is 
wise.” This Utter proportion is just as good a definition of the 
sentence in question as the former; and indeed, instead of saying 
that it is a different definition, but just as good a one, we can say, 
if we please, equally correctly, that It is the seme definition 
differently expressed. For a very little reflection is sufficient to 
make it evident that the proposition “at least one person is a 
king of France, at most one person is a king of France, and there 
is nobody who is a king of France and is not wise” both entails 
and is entailed by “there is somebody or other of whom it Is 
true that he is a king of France, that nobody else is a king of 
France, and that he is wise:” if the first is true, the second must 
be true too, and if the second is true, the first must be true too. 
And I think this is obviously a a$c, such as 1 spoke of before, in 
which it is equally correct to say cither of the two apparently 
contradictory things: This is the same proposition as that; and: 
These noo propositions are logically equivalent ; and also equal ly 
correct to say of the two sentences each of the two apparently 
contradictory thin^: This sentence means the same as that, they 
merely two different ways of saying the same thing; and: 
1 hese two sentences have «or quite the same meaning, they are 
not merely two different ways of saying the same thing. In 
support of the assertion that the two sentences have not the 
same meaning, and therefore do not express the same proposi- 
tion, It may, for instance, be pointed out that the first proposition 
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is 1 conjunction of three Independent proportions, whereas the 
second is not: how could the some proposition be both P 

Let us, then, consider the proportion (which is a definition): 
“The sentence ‘The King of France is wise’ means neither more 
nor less than that there is somebody or other of whom it is true 
that he is a king of France, that nobody other than he is a king 
of France and that he is wise.” If this be true (as it is) it follows 
that we can correctly say: The sentence “The King of France is 
wise” means the same as the sentence “There is somebody or 
other of whom it is true that he is a king of France, that nobody 
else is so, and that he is wise ” But now it appears that we can 
also correctly say that in these two sentences the words “is wise” 
mean the same. But rnce the whole sentences mean the same, 
and one part of each means the same as a part of the other, it 
seems natural to conclude that the part of the one which is left 


over when “is wise” is subtracted from it must mean the same as 
the part of the other which is left over when “is wise” is sub- 
tracted from it: i.e., that “The King of France” means the same 
as “There is somebody or other of whom it is true that he is a 

king of France, that nobody else is, and that he ” 

those two phrases mean the same? I think we must answer. Noj 
they certainly don’t. For some reason or other, wc can’t do in 
the case of these two sentences what we could do in the o 
“Mrs. Smith is a widow” and “Mrs. Smith was formerly wife 
to somebody who Is now dead and is not now wife to anyone. 
There we could subtract “Mrs. Smith” from both sentences, and 
say correctly that what was left of the one meant the same as 
what was left of the other. Here wc an’t say correctly chat what 
is left of the one sentence when “is wise” is subtracted from it 
means the same as what is left of the other when is wim 
subtracted from itj and this in spite of the fact that the 
whole sentences certainly do mean the samel 
Now, so far as I can see, if you take any 
which can be used to express the definiens in a corr^ 
of “The King of France is wise,” provided that the defi 
in question is not a definition of the sentence 
yields a definition of “is wise" or of “king” or of j, 

will always be found that the part of the sentence which is lef 
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over when wise,” or that part of it which has the same mean- 
ing as “is wise,” is subtracted from it, can be said to have 
the same meaning as the phrase “The King of France.” And 
this, I think, is a good reason for saying, as I have supposed 
Whitehead and Russel] intended to say, that you can’t define 
“The King of France” (in this usage), though you can define 
sentences in which that phrase occurs. If this is what they mean 
by saying that “The King of France,” in this usage, is an “incom- 
plete symbol,” then 1 think it must be admitted that it is an 
incomplete symbol. 

In support of my contention that we cannot possibly say that 
the phrase “The King of France,” in this sentence means the 
same as c he ph rase “Th ere is som ebody or ot h e r of whom i t i s t rue 
(l) that he is a king of France (2) that nobody other than he is 
$0 and (3) that he,” 1 should like to all attention to the follow- 
ing point. There is no doubt that the expression “The King of 
France” can be properly ailed, as Russell once ailed it, a “de- 
noting phrase,” if we agree that a phrase can be properly called 
a “denoting phrase,” provided it is the sort of phrase which 
could have a denotation as well as a meaning, even if it actually 
has no denotation. If a person were to assert now that the King 
of France is wise by the use of the sentence “The King of France 
is wise,” it would be correct to say that “the King of France,” 
as used by him, though a “denoting phrase,” “does not denote 
anything^’ or has no denotation beuuse at present there is not a 
King of France; but, if an Englishman in 1700 had used that 
sentence to say that the King of France was wise, It would have 
been quite correct to say that “the King of France,” as used by 
him, did “denote” Louis XIV, or, if we had been in the presence 
of Louis, it would have been correct to point at Louis and say 
“The phrase ‘The King of France* denotes that person.” It ap- 
pevs from RusselFs article “On Denoting” that one of the 
things which had puzzled him before he arrived at the theory 
explained in that article (that is to say, his “theory of descrip- 
tions”) was that it seemed to him that, in such a case as that of 
an Englishman saying in 1700 “The IGng of France is vsisc,” 
the Englishman’s proposition would certainly have been “about” 
the denotation of the phrase “the King of France ” i.c., about 
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Louis, and not about the meaning of the phrase^ and he was 
unable to see how the meaning was related to the denotation, 
when such a proposition was made. This puzzle his “theory of 
descriptions** seemed to him to solve. But the point I wish now 
to make is this: In the case of such an Englishman in 1700, it 
would certainly have been correct to say that his phrase “The 
King of France” denoted Louis XlVj but if he had said in- 
stead “There is somebody or other of whom it is true that he is a 
king of France, that nobody other than he is, and that he,” would 
it have been correct to say that this phrase “denoted** Louis? 1 
think nobody could possibly say so: and this seems to me a good 
reason for saying that his phrase “the King of France” would 
not have “meant the same” as this other phrase. And yet his 
whole sentence “the King of France is wise*' would certainly 
have “meant the same*' as the sentence “There is somebody or 
other of whom it is true that he is a king of France, that nobody 


else is, and that he is wise,” if used at that time. 

But, chough in the case of sentences which resemble “The 
King of France is wise” in the respect that a true A-proposicion 
can be made about them, there is, I think, good reason for say- 
ing that we can't define the phrase of the form “the so-and-so, 
with which they begin, though we can define the sentences in 
which the phrase occurs, it docs not seem to me at all so clear 
that we cannot define such phrases when used in certain sen- 
tences in which they do not begin the sentence. Contrast, tor 
instance, with “the King of France is wise,” the sentence 1 here 
is a person who is the King of France,” or the sentence 1 nat 
person is the King of France,” as it might 
Englishman pointing at Louis XIV in 1700. Here, • » 
can certainly Vay that “is the King of France” “m«n he 
same” as “is a person of whom it is true both that he is a mg 
of France and that no-one other than he is.” If so, wc mus , 
think, say that, in this usage, “the King of France” is - m 
complete symbol, though, where it bepns a ^ j, 

a true A-proposition can be made, it m an incomplet y 
seems to me by no means paradoxical to say that the ^ 
are different; and even to say that, 

Franc;;** never has denoted anyone, though in th 
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However that may be, there doc$ seem to me to be good 
reason for saying that in the case of sentences about which some 
A-propo^tlon is true, the phrase of the form ‘‘the so-and-so” 
with which such sentences Ixgin, never can be defined, although 
the sentences in which it occurs can. And (he statement that this 
is SO should, 1 think, be reckoned as a third important part of 
^‘RusselPs theory of descriptions.” 


Perhaps there are other statements, deserving to be called a 
part of that theory, which arc also important, or perhaps even 
as important, as these three which 1 have distinguished. But it 
seems to me that these three, viz. 

I. Enormous numbers of r-prop>o$ition$ are true. 

II. Enormous numbers of A- propositions are true. 

III. In the case of every sentence about which some A- 
proposition is true, the phrase, of the form “the so-and- 
so,” with which it begins, cannot be defined hy iisell, 
although the sentences in which it occurs can be,-*— 
statements, none of which, so far as 1 know, had ever been made 
before by any philosopher, are by themselves sufficient to justify 
Ramsey’s high praise of the theory. 

G. £. MoojtE 

SWAKTKUOftC, Pa. 
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WSSELVS PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE 

“Tht influence oi language on philosophy has» ! believe, been 
profound and almou unrecognized.” (Russell) 


A. Introduction 


/. Russkih influence. For rhe purpose of preliminary defini- 
tion wc might adapt a remark of William James and identify 
philosophy of language as *^what a philosopher gets if he thinks 
long enough and hard enough about language.'* This charac* 
tcritation may serve as a reminder of the persistence and in- 
tensity of Russell's preoccupation with language, displayed in 
much of his philosophical writing during the pwst twenty-five 
years.' The flourishing condition of present-day “semiotic” 
is a sufficient testimony to the fertility of Russell’s ideas; today, 
»mc twenty years after the epigraph of this essay was composed, 
It would be more accurate to say: “the influence of language 
on philosophy is profound and alnaost universally recognized.”’ 


Th« qu«rarjvi» #t ihr h<.‘»d of ihi> {Kiprr h from iho articlf "Lopiral 
Aiomfim,*' i» BrkiiA Vol. 1 (iqt*), whirh ]%, for all 

it$bwvi«y, thehni statemM of Ruu(ir» early program for phlloutphii^l inquiries 
mro hnnuage. Ti i$ a matier for regm rbac ihe earlier le«iirei> publidied under Ihe 
utle of '*The Phil«H>rhy of Ugkal Aiomlwn" ia TAe Mo»t^ (Vol- a I 
495-S«7; Vol. a, ( 1515 ), hax^e ne^er been reprinwd. 

Language ,1 a topic of ccniral Imponanee aim in «Oi» proi*o$itiont; what ihey 
are and Uw they mean” (jfriuotHion Sodttf frocceMngi, Supplementary* Vol. a 

iH' MifU (.411). (etpreially Ch. lo* ‘‘Word, 

Meaning^) and Wi/oxpp*, Ch. a: -Uogaage'*). An h^nhy in,o 

raninf Truth (1440) la, of eoorae, almoft ewirely dented to the aime 
topic. 

•^ntem^ry .i.li philMophy -f l»"eu.6c » mM, i>. ,h, 

Poritiviin.'* wvemeiii known aa ''LockjI 

ean be Rmpinciam.*’ In fbi& imtanre the tran«iniuion of ideal 

‘nflueneed, .n the poat.war both be Rwe,!!** «ork a„d rba. Thl 
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If it is true that ^^Language has, so to speak, become the Brenn- 
^nkt of present-day philosophical discussion,”* hardly another 
philosopher bears a greater share of the responsibility. 

Philosophical study of language, conceived by Russell as the 
construction of “philosophical grammar,’^ may have been 
regarded by him, at an early period, as a mere “preliminary” 
to metaphysics; it soon became much more than this. Philosophi- 
cal linguistics may be expected to provide nothing less than a 
pathway to the nature of that reality which is the metaphysi- 
cian's goal. To this very day the hope peruses that . . with 
sufficient caution, the froperties of Unguage may keif us to un- 
derstand ih e structure of the uforld.^^ 

So ambitiously conceived, as a study potentially revealing 
ontological structure, philosophy of language cannot be re- 
stricted to the examination of uninterpreted formal systems, 
still less, as with earlier philosophers, to the rhetorical art or 
avoiding unintentional ambiguity. Its successful pursuit requires 
the use of data drawn from logic, psychology, and empirical 
linguistics and the formulation of reasoned dccirions concerning 
th« scope of metaphysics and the proper methods of phdosophi- 
cal research. Such questions as these arise constantly in RusselJ s 
discussions, even on occasions when he is most earnestly avow 
ing the “neutrality” of his devotion to scientific method. 

Since the full-bodied suggestiveness of Russell’s work on 
language is a function of his refusal to adopt self-imposed 
limitations of the mathematical logici an, it would be ungr 

p.pil A1.h.-Jh .h. 

no qu«..or bo. .h.. .h. b... ronprocl. " 

ondVn.rou,!. ockno.Iodged. Tb. 

TA/ PAihsofiAy of C- £- Moore, u ff- 

»W, M. Urtrtn, Loniutge gnj FeoUty . . . 

• “I hive «JweU hhher^o up«i> fwy be al e r f ^ 
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to regret the complex interweaving of themes which results. 
But any selection of topics, considered in abstraction from the 
context of Russell's general philosophical doctrines, is bound 
to be somewhat misleading. It must be hoped that the aspects of 
Russell’s earlier procedures here chosen for brief critical ex- 
amination $0 typically manifest his style of philosophic thought 
at this period that an understanding of their merits and defects 
will serve as a guide to the evaluation of the more extensive 
doctrines of which they are a part. 

2. The scope of this paper. The main topics discussed in the 
remainder of this paper are: 

(i) Tht <oni€quen<ti ej the t/uory tjfei to *'oriiin<try 

ienguage” A new paradox will be presented whose resolution retjuires 
extensive reformulation of Russetl’s theory, and a critical judgement 
will be made of the value of the renovated theory. 

(ii) The teareh for **uUimeie comtituenti** of the wort/f. The pro- 
cedure here, so far as it is relevant to the criticism of language, will be 
shown to be. in pan, susceptible of a neutral interpretation, and, for the 
rest, to be based upon an unproven epistemologkal principle, (rcduci- 
bilicy to acquaintance), which will, after examination, be rejected, 

(ili) The fiction of the **ided Ungutge.'* This branch of the in- 
vestigation concerns the goal of the entire method. The construction of 
an ideal language** will be condemned, for due reason presented, as 
the undesirable pursuit of an ideal incapable of realisation. 


These headings cover most of Russell’s positive contributions 
to philosophy of language.* There will be no space for discus- 
sion of the genesis of the whole enquiry in the destructive criti- 
cism of “ordinary language.’” The bare reminder must suffice 
that the English language, as now used by philosophers, offends 
by provoking erroneous metaphysical beliefs. Syntax induces 
misleading opinions concerning the structure of the world (nota- 
bly in the attribution of ontological significance to the subject- 
predicate form), while vocabulary, by promoting the hypostati- 
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zation of pscudo-entitiw, encourages false beliefs concerning 
the contents of the world. In either case we are “giving meta- 
physical importance to the accidents of our own speech.”* It is 
in trying to remedy these defects of ordinary language by search- 
ing for w'hat is essential in language that we arrive finally at the 
“ideal language” and its valid metaphysical implications. 

B. The Consequences of Applying the Theory of 
Types to Oroinarv Language 

/. The genesis and character of (he theory of tyfes. Russell’s 
arguments against philosophers who insist upon reducing all 
statements to the subject -predicate form amounts to showing 
that their procedure leads to contradiction.* But the “new logic 
of relations, whose function it was to take account of complexi- 
ties of form neglected by syllogistic logic, proved to be infec^d 
by the new and more puzzling contradictions of the “mathe- 
matical and logical paradoxes.” The basis of Russell s cure for 
this malady is the observation that each paradox invd'^es a 
characteristic reflexive application of terms (as exemplified typi- 
cally in the notion of a class being a member of itself), int 
cure provided in Princifia Mathemaika, as the “theory ot 
types,” is, accordingly, a restriction upon the kind of symbo s 
which may be inserted into a given context.'* Entities designa c 
by symbols all of which may be inserted into some one context 
arc said to belong so the same lyfe. There results a segrega ion 
of entities into a logical hierarchy of types, whose members arc 
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individuaJs, functions of individuals, functions of functions of 
Individuals, etc. (or an equivalent cxtcnsional hierarchy of 
classes and relations). Specification of the types of the entities 
involved is sufficient to reveal as Invalid the arguments used in 
deriving jomfi of the paradoxes. 

This refutes only the paradoxes expressed in terms belonging 
wholly to mathematics or logicj but this is all that is required 
within logic itself, as subsequent logicians have emphasised. 
They follow Ramsey in rejecting the further subdivisions inside 
the types (the “branching theory of types*^) which were the 
basis of RusselPs contribution to the solution of the remaining 
paradoxes. They agree with Ramsey that the latter are caused 
by “faulty ideas concerning thought and language,**” and, by 
claiming that “the fault must lie in the linguistic elements,’*” 
they achieve a radical simplification of the original form of Rus- 
sell’s theory. This is no doubt satisfactory for those engaged in 
constructing a formal logic of maximum manipulative sim- 
plicity,” but it still leaves to be unravelled an imputed and 
endemic “ambiguity” of “ordinary language.” Russell’s dis- 
cussion of this important residual problem deserves more critical 
attention than it has hitherto received. 

a . The dafinirion of the logical types of entities designated hy 
^ords of the ordinary language. As contrasted with the defini- 
tion of logical types in the artificial language of mathematical 
logic, the main point of difference which arises when the at- 
tempt is made to establish distinctions of type within “ordinary 
language” depends upon the fact that in the latter case modifica- 
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tion is introduced into a system of vocabulary and syntax al- 
ready in use. There can be no question, therefore, of attaching 
unamlMguous indications of type to symbols introduced by defi- 
nitions (as in Principia Mathetnatica)^ the need is rather for a 
principle which will serve to reveal ambiguities of type within 
the system of grammatical rules already current. 

The leading principle of the theory of types, so far as it 
applies to ordinary language, conusts in the assertion that gram- 
ma t/caliy impeccable sentences often prove to be crypto-nonsense 
generated by a propcnwty for substituting in the same context 
words which agree in grammatical while differing in logical 
form. “In its technical form, this doctrine slates merely that 
a word or symbol may form part of a significant proposition, 
and in this sense have meaning, without being always able to 
be substituted for another word or symbol in the same or some 
other proposition without producing nonsense.” 

The benefit to be anticipated from an application of the theory 
of types to ordinary language will, therefore, consist in a set 
of criteria specifying xchic/i substitutions of words arc legitimate. 
Since words which may so replace one another in all contexts arc 
said to belong to the same type (by an extension of the usage of 
the similar expression in Principia Mathematica) the notion 
of logical types, as used, will be of crucial importance. 


The definition of a logical type [Russell sa>-s,) « as follows: A and B 
are oi the same logical type if. and only if. given any fact of whieft 
A is a constituent, there is a corresponding fact which has B as a con- 
stituent, whkh either results by substituting B for A oris the nega lo 
of what so resolts. To take ai, illustration. S«r,tes and J 
of the same type, because “Snerates was a phnosopher and 
was a philosopher" are both facts; Socrates and Caligula are 
same type, because "Socrates was a philosopher" and Caligu a 
a philSher" are both facts. To love and to kHl c • ' 
be«use "Plato loved Socrates” and “Plato did not kill Socrates 

both facts.** 


In the form presented, this definition an be made to generate 
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a new and instructive paradox, whose existence wilt demonstrate 
the need for further clarification of Russell’s procedure. 

3. The feradox of dissoluiion of types. Let it be supposed 
that K and L are of the same type, as defined above, and K and 
M arc of different types. Then the following sutements are 
true: 

(i) “L is of the same type as K” is a fact, 

(i) is not of the same type as K’* is a fact.’* 

Now the second fact is the negation of what results from sub* 
slituting M for L in the first fact. And the situation is formally 
analogous to that used for illustrative purposes by Russell, with 
L, M, and being of the setne type es K corresponding respec- 
tively to Socrates, Caligula, and being a philosopher. Since L 
and M can replace each other in the manner specified in the 
definition, ic follows that L end M ere of the seme type. But this 
dearly contradicts the initial assumption that M belongs to a 
type other than that to which both K and L belong. Expressed 
otherwise, the argument would seem to establish that, if there 
are at least three entities in the world, it is impossible that they 
should not all belong to the same type.’^ 

Such a consequence would, of course, be quite intolerable. 
For, since it may be granted that there are at least three entities, 
it would be permissible to substitute any symbol for another in 
all contexts, and the application of the theory to ordinary lan- 
guage would achieve precisely nothing. 

Two suggestions for the removal of this difficulty, each 
having a certain initial plausiWlity, will now be discussed 

The consequences of relying upon embiguhy in the term 
'*fact** to resolve the peredox. It would be in the spirit of Rus- 
sell’s own exposition to retort that the word “fact” occurs, in 
the sentences (i) and (a) above, m a sense other than was in- 
tended in the definition of logical type. For, according to his 
account, “the following words ... by their very nature sin 
against it [the doctrine of types] : attribute, relation, complex, 
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jact, . . No doubt it is required that a fact to the effect that 
K and L are of the same type shall be of an order of complexity 
other than that of an empirical fact in which K or L are con- 
stituents. But if this is maintained, Russell’s definition of type 
becomes itself ambiguous and of indefinite application.^* 

So long as the word “fact” is taken in the colloquial sense in 
which to say “ is a fact” is merely to say “it is true that X,” 
the definition Is plainly intelligible (though itself then sinning 
against the theory of types). In this sense every true sentence 
must be admitted to express a “fact,” and the paradox is un- 
assailable. But if the word “fact,” as it occurs In the definition, 
is to be so restricted in meaning that only some true sentences 
shall be permitted to express facts In this unusual sense, It now 
becomes imperative to indicate how such facts arc to be identi- 
fied. In the absence of such supplementary information the 


definition will be useless. 

Should such specification of the technical meaning of the 
crucial term “fact,” however, be possible there would remain 
the further difficulty that the definition, now amended to be con- 
sistent with the theory of types, would have application only w 
a restricted class of sentences, viz., those expressing facts in 
the narrow technical sense. There would be no guarantee that 
the restricted theory of types resulting would not allow para- 
doxes to proliferate in the area over which it exercised no 

^ The theory is, then, indefinite and possibly sc If -contradictor 
at best it can hope only to be incomplete. It would seem t ha 
Russell’s own formulation leads to formidable if not insuperabi 

rciohed by a r^-inUffretmon of Rus- 
sell’s sheory. The roo. of the difficulties above displayed « 
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direct escape is provided by substituting a parallel relation 
holding between words. 

Let the locution, and L are of the same type ” be aban- 
doned in favor of the expression “the words ‘K* and ‘L’ are 
synsacskslly simiiar^* (and let It be agreed that in such cases 
‘K* and shall be said to belong to the same syniaaical lyfe). 
With this understanding, the sentences (l) and (2) above must 
be rewritten in some such form as 

(3) “A is of the same syntactical type as k” is % fact, 

{4) “p is not of the same syntactical type as k*' Isa fact, 

where A, m, and « are now words. And from this it will follow 
only that the nam<s of all three words will be syntactically 
similar Since the name of a word is not identical with the word 
rtself, no contradiction will now result. Thus this suggestion, 
which is in line with RusselPs own remark that “the theory 
of types is really a theory of symbols, not of things,”” would 
seem to provide a satisfactory resolution of the paradox. 

But only at the cost of considerable increase in complexity. 
It may be left as an exercise to the reader to show that it will 
be necessary at the very least to provide an Infinite hierarchy 
of senses of the expression “syntactically amilar” correspond- 
ing to the different syntactical levels of the words it relates. 
There will need to be one relation of syntactical similarity 
Mtween words, another between names of words, still another 
l«cwcen names of names, and so forth. But this hierarchy has 
the advantage of being generated hy definition; since the ex- 
pression “syntactically similar” is specifically introduced into 
the anguage by definition, there can be no objection to the 
supplementary differentiation of several senses; the character 
of the hierarchy involved makes the identification of the level 
involved m any particular Instance immediate and unmistakable. 

6. The need jor a negative interpretation of RusselTs theory 
If a hn^istif translation of Russel Ps theory on the lines sue- 
pted above should prove feasible, there will still be required 
further modifications, if contradiction is to be avoided 

There arc certain syntactially polygamous contexts able to 
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receive words of the most diverse syntactical types without de- 
generating into nonsense. It is proper to say both “I am think- 
ing about Russell” and am thinking about continuity 
thus nothing that has so far been said would prevent the dis- 
integrating and absurd inference that “Russell” and “con- 
tinuity” are syntactically similar. Unless further inhibitory 
measures are instituted, a wholesale merging and dissolution 
(this time of syntactical types) will once again be in prospect. 

There seems no solution for this kind of difficulty, which 
arises in connection with all sentences expressing propositional 
attitudes (whether of knowing, supposing or believing), ex- 
cept to interpret the theory of types negatively as essentially 
an instrument for establishing d'lfftrencei of type. It will be 
necessary however to add a supplementary provision for the 
transmission of type distinctions to the associates of the am- 
biguous word in every context. The new procedure con^sts 
in asserting that two typographically distinct words arc syn- 
tactically dhsimilar if there is a/ least one context In which one 
cannot be substituted for the other without generating nonsen«. 
To this is added the further condition that corresponding ele- 
ments of contexts capable of receiving syntactically dissimilar 
words are themselves to be regarded (independently of typo- 
graphical similarity) as syntactically dissimilar. (The first part 
of this test shows “Russell” and “continuity” to be syntactically 
dissimilar; the second then requires the two occurrence ot 
“thinking” in “I am thinking about Russell” and “I am 
about continuity” to be construed as instances of nvo words be- 
longing to different syntactical types.) 

Thus the application of the theory of types to ordina^ 
language is a more complex undertaking than Russc 
account would suggest. A single attempt » 

establish that “A” is not of the jn 

Suppose two sentences arc typographically ^ 

“A” in place of “B;” then the corresponding sym 


containing “A " m place v. — - ‘ as 
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his subsequent comment that after discriminating the type am- 
biguities, . . we usually arrive, not at one meaning, but at 
an infinite series of different meanings.”** 

7. The velue of Russell* s epflicai'ion of the theory of types. 
The consequences of Russell’s procedure should by now be 
sufficiently clear. Any interpretation that will be faithful to 
his intentions requires the impossibility of substituting two 
words for one another in even a single context to be regarded 
as sufficient cause for their segregation into mutually exclusive 
types. The consistent elaboration of this leading idea involves 
the making of ever finer distinctions of *^meanmg” between 
words not customarily regarded as ambiguous. So stringent docs 
the requirement prove that It becomes difficult, if not impossible, 
to state the theory itself without contradiction; such difficulty 
being only a single instance, though a striking one, of a general 
tendency to produce a paralysis of the general statements of 
which philosophical discussion so largely consists. 

The case for submitting to such unwelcome consequences is 
something less than conclusive. It is well to recall that the 
theory was originally designed to purge discourse of those 
paradoxes which are not accounted for by the non-branching 
theory of types. But it may be supposed that the paradoxes in 
question might prove capable of a solution having less drastic 
consequences; indeed it is plausible to expect that prohibition 
of a characteristic reflexive type of defittifioft might be enough 
to achieve this end.” Whether this suggestion should prove 
fruitful or not, it may be suspected that Russel I *s theory does 
less than justice to the success with which communication is 
actually achieved in ordinary language. The demonstration of 
distinctions of type, defined in terms of possil>ility of mutual 
substitution of words, Is on occasion a valuable technique for 
exhibiting operative ambiguity whose removal is relevant to 
the solution of philosophical disputes. But the consequences of 

Ceaiem^rwry Brirhh I, Ic h to be noted lh«l ibe quoted 
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an attempt to apply such techniques universally may be re> 
garded as a reductio ad abiurdum of a point of view which 
seeks to apply to ordinary language segregatory criteria ap- 
propriate to an artificially constructed calculus. And this in 
turn can be traced back to the inclination to regard the relation 
between language and the world exclusively in the light of 
identity of structure. 


C. The Search for Ultimate Constituents 
OF THE World 

/. The of iha theory of descriptions. For all their 

drastic character, the segregatory techniques of the theory of 
types prove insufficient to cure all the philosophical confusions 
which can be attributed to excessive confidence in grammatical 
structure as a guide to logical form. A notable instance of such 
confusion arises in connection with the syntactical properties of 
phrases of the form ‘'the so-and-so.” 

If the phrase, “The present king of France,” be compared, 
in respect of identity or diversity of type, with a personal name, 
say that of Stalin, it will be found that the noun clause may be 
substituted for the name without producing nonsense.” More 
generally, it is a fact that some descriptive phrases and some 
nouns can replace each other in some or all contexts withot^ 
producing nonsense. If the theory of types were to be relied 
upon to provide a sufficient criticism of ordinary language, it 
would be necessary to conclude that “Stalin” and “The present 
king of France” are syntactically similar.” This conclusion is 
maintained in a more colloquial form by anybody who claims 
that “The present king of France” names or denotes a person. 

Upon such a foundation of identification of the syntactical 
properties of the descriptive phrase and the name, cunous ar^- 
ments have sometimes been erected. Since “The present king 
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of France” refers to a person who docs not exist, it must be 
conceded that there are non~exiSUnt persons who can appear 
as subjects of true propositions. Though non-existent, they must 
accordingly be capable of sustaining predicates. Thus it is cer- 
tain, by the law of excluded middle, that one of the two propo- 
sitions, *The present king of France is a parent” and ‘‘The 
present king of France is childless,” is true. And there must 
be countless other properties by which the non-existent present 
king of France is characterised (among them the property of 
being under discussion in this paper). It can scarcely be doubted 
that whatever is characterised by properties is not a mere non- 
entity, that in order to be a subject of which characters arc 
genuinely predicable it is required to have some kind of objec- 
tive “being,” not to be confused with the vacuity of sheer 
nothingness on the one hand or the full actuality of “existence” 
on the ocher. 

The argument culminates, then, in the assertion that the 
present king of France has some shadowy mode of participation 
in the world*~somc tenuous sort of “reality” compatible with 
non-e»stence. And, if so much prove acceptable, the stage is 
set for similar argument in defense of the right to a recognised 
objective status of fictions, self-contradictory entities and even 
nonentity itself. Hamlet and the Snark, the philosopher's stone 
and the round square, being all characterised by predicates, 
must all, in some versions of this position, have their being in 
a multiplicity of distinct limbos, realms of Sosem^ Aussersein 
and Quaslsitn in which to enjoy their ambiguous status of 
partial or quasi -existence.*' The exploration and portrayal in “a 
terminology devised expressly for the purpose” of such Lthns- 
raume of Being, will, of course, provide philosophers of this 
persuasion with endless material for mystification and dialectical 
ingenuity. 

That arguments so remarkable should have appealed to some 
philosophers is a matter of historical record j and many another 
argument in good standing to-day might be shown to involve 
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p2(tfrn$ of thought essentially similar. The suppres^on of such 
invalid trains of inference, against which the theory of types 
provides no protection, is the main object of Russell’s theory 
of descriptions. 

This part of Russell’s program may still be plausibly in- 
terpreted as a contribution to the reform of common syntax^ 
improvement of the vocabulary of ordinary language (which 
will be remembered as the second plank of the platform) is 
provided rather by the doctrine of logical constructions. Al- 
though this is intimately conneaed both in origin and content 
with the theory of descriptions, it requires the use of certain 
epistemological considerations which need not be invoked in 
the case of the latter. 

2. The theory of descriptions as a metaphysically neutral 
technique of translation. That the theory of descriptions can be 
construed as a method of logical translation, capable of justifi- 
cation independently of adherence to any disputable episte- 
mology, is a point that is commonly overlooked by critics. The 
reader may be reminded that Russell’s contribution to the 
interpretation of descriptive phrases consists in the circumstan- 
tial demonstration that every sentence containing a descriptive 
phrase can be translated into another sentence having the same 
meaning but a different, and normally more complex, gram- 
matical form. Thus, to take the familiar illustration once again, 

(5) The present king of France is married 


becomes 

(6) Exactly one thing at present reigns over France and 
nothing that reigns over France is not married. 

The features upon which the usefulness of this procedure 
depends is ihe absence in the expanded form (6) of any os- 
tensible reference to an alleged constituent (a 
person") designated by the onginal phrase . * 

of France." Not only has the descriptive phrase disappeared n 
the course of translation, but no part of the expansion ot ( 5 ) 
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can b€ identified as capable of abbreviation by the original de- 
scriptive phrase. Thus the procedure is not one of definition, in 
the dictionary sense, of the phrase “The present king of France,” 
but rather a method for recasting every sentence in which the 
original phrase occurs.” 

Mastery of the character of the translations appropriate to 
the different kinds of contexts in which descriptive phrases may 
occur having once been achieved, a permanent protection is 
provided against the blandishments of grammatical analogy 
which lend the doctrine of Realms of Being its spurious plausi- 
bility. Reference to the expanded form (6) above shows that 
the original sentence (5) differs quite radically in form from 
such a sentence as “Stalin is married.” It becomes obvious that 
adherence to the principle of excluded middle is consistent with 
the assertion that every ascription of a predicate to the present 
king of France results in a false statement; more generally, a 
valuable instrument is thereby provided for the expulsion of 
illegitimate inferences and the clarification of ideas, as the 
successful application of methods essentially similar to a variety 
of other philosophical problems amply demonstrates.'* 

It is important lo recognise that the enjoyment of such wel- 
come benefits exacts no prior commitment to any epistemologi- 
cal theses. The gist of the method is the proof of the equivalence 
in meaning of given sentences. Only if appeal to some philo- 
sophical principle is involved in verifying the truth of any such 
proposed translation will it be necessary to deny that the 
method is epistemologically neutral. 

Now the manner in which the equivalence of two 
sentences is established does not differ in principle from that 
involved in proving the correctness of a translation from one 
European language into another. In both cases there is more or 
less explicit and direct appeal to congruence of behavior and 
linguistic utterance in cognate situations. The criteria are of a 
sociologial order and may, for that very reason, provide a 

" TTwxe ii fto ream. W<v«r. mhj the w>tlon «f cMiAiiioii should ocrt be 
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basi$ for agreement between philosophers elsewhere advocating 
very diverse epistemological or metaphysical doctrines. Since 
an idealist and a materialist can agree upon the correct trans* 
lation of a passage from Homer, there seems to be no reason 
why they should have much more difficulty in coming to an 
understanding about the soundness of a proposed translation 
within their native tongue; they might both therefore make 
equal and equally good use of the methods provided by the 
theory of descriptions. It is not extravagantly optimistic to hope 
that, once the theory has been separated from the more specifi- 
cally metaphysical components with which it is associated in 
Russell’s presentation, it may ultimately achieve a measure of 
common agreement (without prejudice to eventual differences 
of opinion concerning the interpretation and value of the 
method) such as may be found in the elementary propositional 
calculus or the other well-established branches of symbolic 


logic. 

j. The doctriw of logkai consiruetions and Us reliance upon 
the principle of reducibility to acquaintance. It is to be noted 
that the foregoing non-controversial portion of Russell’s theory 
is concerned with the logical expansion of logical sytnMs. When 
sentence (5) was equated with sentence (6), such words as 
“present,” “king,” “France,” etc., occurred vacuously (to use a 
convenient term of Dr. Quine’s**) ; they were present merely 
as illustrative variables indicating how “The X of i is ^ 
might, m general, be translated. Thus the translations ottered 
by the theory of descriptions provide further in^ght into the 
manner in which the logical words “the,” “and, oP are used 
in ordinary language; but no information is yielded concerning 
the syntactical relationships of non-logical material words. 

The shift from the consideration of logical to that of non 

logical or material words corresponds r 'n. and 

in^his brief exposition between the theory of de^r.pt^s and 
the doctrine of logical construcfonsj ,t w.ll now bf 
when this boundary is crossed the val.d,ty of - ‘ 

principle concerning the reducib.l.ty 
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Anybody who maintains, with Russell, that tables are logical 
constructions, or that the self is a logical construction, is claim- 
ing at IcAst that sentences containing the material words “tabic” 
or “1” submit to the same type of reductive translation as was 
demonstrated in connection with descriptive phrases” If tables 
arc logical constructions it is necessary that every sentence 
containing the word “table” shall be capable of transformation 
into another sentence from which that word is absent and no 
part of which could be alleviated by the word. It is quite 
certain that some material words, such as “average,” satisfy 
such a condition; and it would seem initially plausible that some 
elements of vocabulary do and others do not admit of such 
reduction. If this were the case the claim in respect of any 
sped Be X that it was a logical construction would seem to require 
a specific demonstration. On Russell’s principles, however, it can 
be known in advance of specific investigation that the entities 
referred to by the vast majority, if not indeed the totality, of 
the words of ordinary language must he logical constructions. 

For very much more than mere translation of the kind speci* 
fied is implied by Russell's contention that tables are logical 
constructions: the procedure must, on his view, have a direction^ 
determined by progressive approach towards i final fransla/hn. 
A sentence is a final translation only if it consists entirely of 
“logically proper names” (demonstrative symbols) for “ulti- 
mate constituents;” it may then conveniently be referred to as 
a pkioriel sentence** To say that X is a logical construction is 
to claim that sentences containing “X” may be finally trans- 
lated, in this drastic sense, into pictorial sentences. 

What are these “ultimate constituents?”” They arc, on Rus- 
sell’s view, prcdscly those entities “wth which we can be ac- 
quainted;” more speafically, sense-data (particulars) now pre- 
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sented to us and universab characterising sense-data with which 
we are or have been acquainted. The assurance that every 
sentence can be finally translated into a pictorial sentence Is 
provided by the principle that ‘‘every proposition which we can 
understand must be composed wholly of constituents with which 
we are acquainted.’^’ 

The reasons should now be obvious for distinguishing be- 
tween the theory of descriptions and the theory of logical con- 
structions. The latter predicts that sentences containing “table” 
will prove to admit of translation into pictorial sentences in 
which each element refers to an object with which wc arc ac- 
quainted. But ordinary language contains no logically proper 
names, and can therefore provide no pictorial sentences ” The 
verification of the thesis here requires the invention of a new 
vocabulary departing drastically in character from that which it 
is to replace. 

The case for the validity of the doctrine of logical construc- 
tions accordingly i$ quite different from that which supports 
the theory of descriptions. The latter is established by empirical 
grounds manifested in achieved success in translation; the for- 
mer is, in the absence of the successful provision of the new 
vocabulary desiderated, rather the expression of a stubborn 
aspiration, whose plausibility rests entirely upon the supposed 
truth of the principle of reducitslity to acquaintance. 

No mention has hitherto been made of the metaphysica 
consequences of the doctrine of logical construaions. The rcada 
wll hardly need to be reminded that Russell has drawn such 
consequences freely, characteristically maintaining that matter, 
the self, and other minds (to cite some striking instances 0 1 a 
Icged logical constructions) are “symbolic fictions , 

“myths.”** But for these supposed consequences it is unJiKeiy 
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that RussclJ*s theory of constructiom would have received the 
critical attention which has been lavished upon it. If, as the 
next section will try to show, the principle of reduction to 
acquaintance has no evidential support, discussion of these al- 
leged consequences becomes redundant.” 

4. CrUkisnt of the principle of reducibiliiy to acquainience. 
Since the various formulations of the principle which Russell 
has given” hardly vary except in unimportant details of phrase- 
ology, the version of 1905 might be taken as standard: . . in 
every proposition that we can apprehend (i.c., not only in those 
whose truth or falsehood we can judge of, but in all that wc 
can think about) all the constituents are really entities with 
which we have immediate acquaintance.”” 

The confidence with which this principle is presented for 
acceptance contrasts strikingly with the baldness of the grounds 
offered in its defense. **The chief reason,” says Russell, “for 
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supposing the principle true is that it seems scarcely possible to 
believe that we can make a judgement or entertain a supposition 
without knowing what it is that we are judging or supposing 
about.’^^* And in another place, after this statement is repeated 
almost verbatim, there Is added merely the comment: “Wc 
must attach sorm meaning to the words we use, if we are to 
speak significantly and not utter mere noise, and the meaning 
w auach to our words must he something vdth which we are 
acquainted.**** 


Whatever persuasiveness attaches to this defense of the prin- 
ciple can be shown to arise from equivocation upon the crucial 
words “know,” ^‘mean,” and “acquaintance.” It may be just 
permissible so to use the term “acquaintance” that the sentence 
“I know the meaning of X” is synonymous with “I am ac- 
quainted with X,” where the word “meaning” is used in the 
sense it has in ordinary language. This is hardly a sense of “ac- 
quaintance” which can be relied upon not to engender confusion, 
but a philosopher may nevertheless find its introduction ex- 
pedient. In this sense of the word, however, the assertion that 
“the meaning wc attach to our words must be something with 
which we arc acquainted” is merely the tautology that “the 
meaning of our words must be the meaning of our words.” This 
can hardly be Russell’s intention in the passages cited. Since 
we understand the word “Attila” we may be said either to 
“know the meaning of the word” or, alternatively and synony- 
mously, to “be acquainted with Atlila.” Now Attila is neither 
a sense-datum nor a universal capable of characterising sen«- 
dataj it is impossible, then, for anybody to be acquainted with 
Attila in the narrow technical sense of acquaintance which maxes 
Russell’s principle, whether true or false, something more than 
a mere tautology. If his assertion is to have any content, he 
must be interpreted as meaning “it seems scarcely possible to 
believe that we can make a 

what it is that we are judging about and it is 
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impossible that our words should have meaning unless they 
refer to entities wih xohkk v>e Ate acqu^tnied.^* 

The alleged defense of the favoured principle (“the chief 
reason for supposing ihe principle true*’) Is now seen to be 2 
mere repetition of that which was to be demonstrated. One of 
two things must be the case. Either Russell is using the term 
“meaning” in one of its customary senses; in that case the 
argument adduced in favour of the principle is refuted quite 
simply by pointing out that “Attila” means a certain person 
with whom we are noi acquainted in Russell’s sense. Or, alterna- 
tively, a new sense of meaning is implicitly inirodtued in which 
only objects with which we are acquainted can be meant by 
words: In that case the argument is a petitio princip'n. In the 
other case the principle remains unproven. 

5. Grounds for rejecting ike principle of reduetbilily to ac~ 
quaint Ance. It is likely that the reasons why the principle, in 
default of persua^ve argument in its defense, should have 
seemed to $0 many philosophers self-evident are connected with 
the supposed necessity of “directness” in relations of meaning 
and knowing. Underlying Russell’s portion throughout is the 
conviction that in alt genuine knowledge or meaning there must 
be some such ultimate fusion of intimacy between the knower 
and what is known as is provided by the notion of “acquaint- 
ance.” 

Let the validity of such an approach be tested in some less 
controversial area. Suppose it were argued that “every propo- 
sition about the possession oi material objects must be reducible 
to a proposition about contact with objects” on the ground that 
“it seems hardly possible to believe that wc can hold .an object 
without really being in contact with it.” Would it not be clear 
in such a case that there was being introduced a restricted and 
misleading sense of “holding” or “possession ” In virtue of 
which it becomes b^cally impossible to hold anything except 
the surface with which one is in contact? And would it not be 
quite as clear that the mere introduction of a stipulation con- 
cerning the meaning of a term could succeced in demonstrating 
precisely nothing? 
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Ic may be objected that the analogy is unsound j and it is 
true that there might be independent grounds for supposing 
the relationship of Meaning, unlike that of physical possess! on, 
to be necessarily direct. But although this may be allowed as 
an abstract possibility, neither Russell nor anybody else has 
yet provided good grounds for believing it to be anything more. 
And there arc good opposing reasons for rejecting the principle. 

Whenever sentences containing a symbol (such as ‘‘the pres- 
ent king of France** or “the average man**) can be translated 
in such a manner that the symbol neither appears explicitly nor 
un be identified with any ponion of the translation, it will be 


convenient to speak of the symbol as being dupensahle. Now 
there is good reason to believe that “table** and “I** are not 
dispensable symbols, i.e., that there arc truths concerning tables 
and the self which are not capable of being expressed without 
the use of these or synonymous symbols. It can be demonstrated, 
in connection with quite elementary examples of deductive 
theories, that “auxiliary” or “secondary” symbols can lx intro- 
duced in such a way that they arc not capable of explicit defi- 
nition in terms of the baac experiential terms of the 
This does not render them undefined, in a wide xnse of that 
term, since the mode of introduction of the auxiliary symbols 
into the system provides both for their syntactical relations with 
associated symbols and for inferential relations between the 
sentences in which they occur and the “primary” observational 
sentences of the system. This seems to be precisely the situation 
in respect of such scientific terms as “energy,** “entropy, 
“field ** none of which are “dispensable.*”* There appears to 
no ^ priori reason why this should not be the case also m respect 
of the names of material objects and other terms of ordinary 


&«d a «reful scrutiny of the attempts made ^ 

by phenomenalists) to prove that words denoting matenal 
objects are dispensable will render this last suggestion som - 
thing more than plausible. For these attempts invariably termi 
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nate in sceptical conclusions. When Russell, in his latest book, 
undertakes to provide a phenomena lisiic analysis of are 
hot,”*' he arrives at a proposition which in order to be known 
to be true requires the spc^cr to know in/er alia that the hearer 
is aware of a multitude of events in the same sense of ^'aware” 
in which he himself is aware of events and, further, that whole 
classes of events which could be perceived exist in the absence 
of such perception. Now neither of these truths could be known 
by acquaintance^ the conclusion drawn is that the original 
proposition analysed is not stric/ly known to be true. At best 
we can ‘‘assume” its truth, “in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary.”” But to assume or postulate the truth of a propo- 
sition is only to hope that it may be true. There are circum- 
stances in which the truth of the assertion “you arc hot” is 
car lain; nothing could be more absurd than to doubt that this 
remark, when addressed to a philosopher in the warmest cham- 
ber of a Turkish Bath, may sometimes be both true and known 
to be true. Now if the truth of the principle of acquaintance 
requires the rejection of even a single certain truth, there would 
seem to be sufficient reason to abandon it. 

D. The Notion of the “Ideal Language” 

1. The character of the ** ideal languafie” An examination 
of the character of that “ideal language” which Russell recom- 
mends as the goal of the philosophy of language provides a 
very precise test of the value of his early doctrines. For the 
“ideal language” is, by definition, the symbolism which would 
be entirely free from the philosophical defects which Russell 
claims to find in ordinary language. If language “had been 
invented by scientifically trained observers for purposes of 
philosophy and logic,”” just this symbolism would have re- 
sulted, And it would be “logically perfect’”* in the sense of 
conforming to “what logic requires of a language which is to 
avoid contradiction.’”’ The charaaer of the ideal language is 
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calculated, (hen, to reveal in a vivid fashion the benefits to be 
expected from a successful outcome of Russell’s program of 
reform. 

The discussion of the preceding sections should have made 
clear the features which would be manifested by such a para- 
digm of philosophical symbolism. Every symbol will be a 
“logically proper name” denoting objects of acquaintance: 
“there will be one word and no more for every simple object 
and everything that is not simple will be expressed by a com- 
bination of words.’”* How closely will these logically proper 
names for ultimate constituents resemble the words at present 
in use? By definition, they must be unintelligible in the absence 
of the entities they denote. Thus no proper names, in the 
familiar grammatical sense, can qualify for inclusion in the ideal 
language, just because, in virtue of referring to complex series 
of causally related appearances, they function as logical descrip- 
tions. The descriptive character of such a name as “Napoleon’ 
is recognised by the circumstance that the name is Intel liglble 
to persons who never met the Corsican.** 

Similar considerations would seem to disqualify all other 
types of words In the ordinary language. The names of univer- 
sals characterising sense-data (e.g., the name of a specific sha« 
of colour) might seem to be exceptions; but it would be hard 
to deny that even these have meaning in the absence of instances 
of the univcrsals they denote. Now if universals are among the 
ultimate constituents, as Russell claims, they must be repre- 
sented in the ideal language by arbitrary noises of such a charac- 
ter that it is logically impossible that they should be uttered m 
the absence of instances of the universals concerned. 


of 


The attempt might be made to construct illustrative mstanccs 
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such meaning as ^^Something with which the speaker is ac- 
quainted has some relation, with which the speaker is acquainted, 
to some other thing with which he is acquainted.”” The propo- 
sition understood by the hearer would not then be the propo- 
sition intended by the speakerj the “perfect sentence,” having 
meaning only to the speaker and to him only at the time of 
utterance, would be perfectly unintelligible. If this aiticism is 
based upon a misinterpretation of Russell’s intention, and if it 
were permissible for the names of such ultimate constituents as 
are universaU to be intelligible at a variety of times and to more 
than a single person, it would still be necessary chat the names 
of particulars should be private; and communication would be 
possible only by the grace of some kind of pre-established 
speaker-hearer ambiguity in virtue of which what was a logically 
proper name for the one functioned as a description for the 
other. 

What becomes under such conditions of the intention that the 
ideal language shall be “completely analytic and . . . show at 
a glance the logical structure of the facts asserted or denied?”” 
Such a system, containing “no words that we can [at present] 
understand'”* would be so remote from our present means of 
expression and so unsuited to perform the functions of unam- 
biguous and logically accurate communication which may be 
desired of an efficient language, that to urge its capacity to pro- 
vide “a grammatically correct aaount of the universe”” is to 
be extravagantly implausible. The “ideal language” in practice 
would resemble a series of involuntary squeaks and grunts more 
closely than anything it is at present customary to recognise 
as a language. 

It is by no means certain that Russell ever seriously supposed 
that the ideal language could be realised; and some of his 
remarks suggest that he regarded it on occarion as a mere device 
of exposition.” If, as has been argued above, the ideal language 
IS not capable of realisation, it becomes impossible seriously to 
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defend indefinite progression towards such an “ideal** as a 
desirable procedure for the philosophical criticism of luguage. 

It is not difficult to see, in retrospect, why Russell should 
have been led into this untenable portion of defending as the 
aim of the philosophy of language the construction of a lan- 
guage which could never work. For the “ideal language’* would 
satisfy perfectly the intention to make the relation of “pictur- 
ing” the sole essential basis of symbolism. Whatever else Rus- 
sel! is prepared to regard as “accidental” in language, he is 
unwilling to abandon the notion that language must “corre- 
spond” to the “facts,” through one-one correlation of elements 
and Identity of logical structure. But there is no good reason 
why we should expect language to correspond to, or “resemble,” 
the “world” any more closely than a telescope does the planet 
which it brings to the astronomer’s attention. 

3. Cc»se^u<ncfs of ^handonin^ (he pursuit of an 
hnguaie:^ To abandon the image of language as a “picture” 
of (he world, which has, on the whole, wrought so much mis- 
chief in the philosophy of language, is to be in a position to 
make the most intelligent use of the products of Russell s 


analytial ingenuity. % • k 

For it would be both unfair and ungrateful to end with- 
out acknowledging the pragmatic value of the techniques in^- 
vented bv Russell. Rejection of the possilnlity or desirability 
of an “ideal language” is compatible with a judiaous recourse 
to the methods of translation and analysis which have been 
criticised in this paper. It is a matter of common experience tha 
philosophical confusion and mistaken doctrine are sometimes 
connected with failure to make type distinction or to re m . by 
the technique of translation, the correct deductive relations be 
tween sentences of similar grammatical, 

forms. And where such confusion is manifested >t help^l to 
follow Russell’s new way of “philosophical ^ 

be well however, to be unashamedly opportunistic, 

^^medy It the disease and seeking only to 

draneJ to philosophical enlightenment 

rtreasioned bv cxccssive attachment to the accidents F 
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temptation to imposC) by way of cure, a predetermined linguistic 
structure— of seeking to eliminate the philosophical ills of the 
language at present in use by propo«ng an “ideal language*' 
which never could be used. Nor need such a program be aim- 
less. For the object will be to remove just those linguistic con- 
fusions which are actually found to be relevant to doctrines of 
philosophical importance. 

Max Black 
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METHOD IN RUSSELL’S WORK 
ON LEIBNIZ 

S PINOZA’S dictum that Peter’s opiniem of Paul cells us 
more about Peter than about Paul should be modified 
when Peter’s mind is of the same cast as Paul’s. Thus, Russell’s 
Critical Exposiihn of the Phihiophy of Ltihniz tells us a good 
deal about both Russell and Leibnit, insofar as both were con- 
cerned with the central role of method in philosophy. We sec 
from the following quotation that Russell in 1900, when he 
published his lectures on Leibniz, rejected Leibniz’s attempt to 
base philosophy on logic, but so stealthily do ideas grow on 
one, that “the Ariadne’s thread” of Leibniz’s philosophy, logic 
in its most formal and mathematical sense, became for many 
years the chief preoccupation of Russell and the essence of 
philosophy for him. 

Ai a iTuthemaikal idea — as a Universal Algebra, embracing Formal 
Logicj ordinary Algebra^ and Geometry a$ special cases — Leibnia's con- 
ception has shown itself in the highest sense useful. But as a method of 
punuing philosophy, it had the formalist defect whkh results from a 
belief in analytic proposiiions, and whkh led Spinoza (0 employ a 
geometrical method. For the business of (dtdosophy is just the discovery 
of those simple notions, and those primitive axioms, upon which any 
calculus <a science must be based. The belief that the primitive axioms 
are identical leads to an emphasis on retuiis, rather than premisses, which 
is radically opposed to the true |dtilosophk method. There can be neither 
difficulty nor interest in the premisses, if those are of such a kind as is 
A or *'AB is not non -A.” And thus Leibniz supposed that the great 
requisite was a convenknt method of deduction. Whereas, in faett the 
problems of phOosophy should be anterior to deduction. An idea which 
can be defined, or a propo^D whkh can be proved, is of only sub* 
ordinate fAnosofdikal interest. The erapha» should be laid on the 
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indefinable and indemonstrable, and here no method is available save 
intuition.' 

Despile the similar inteilectual interests of these two versalile 
minds^ ranging from logic and the philosophy of the sciences 
to ethics, history, and politics, there is the greatest difference 
between them as persons. Leibnit acquired his title to nobility 
by flattering powerful princes and church officials and by de- 
fending their feudal privileges; whereas Russell, though born 
an aristocrat, has always defended the democratic tradition and 
courageously opposed political and church authoritarianism at 
the cost of that very type of worldly success which was so dear 
to Leibniz. In their theories of education, Leibniz wrote only 
for powerful jurists and rulers, but Russell has tried to reach all 
citizens. 

In what follows, I shall indicate what can be learned from 
RusselPs work on Leibniz’s philosophy about the development 
of Russell’s philosophic views, especially on the question of 
method, which he himself has considered the core of philosophy. 
But I wish also to examine the method employed by Russell 
in characterizing the philosophy of an important figure in the 
history of modern philosophy, because this method has certain 
distinctive merits and some limitations, as 1 sec them, for the 
critical history of thought. 

At Cambridge in the late 1890’s, Russell (and G. E. Moore) 
were powerfully reacting to the Hegelianism of Lotze an 
Bradley, and, as a result, the first formulations of the new 
logical realism appeared. Bradley had followed the Hege lan 
attempt to feed Platonic universals to an omnivorous Absolute 
which swallowed both universals and individuals in disrcgar 
of the more bilanced diet of the sciences and of ethical utili- 
tarianism. Russell himself was not to be emancipated from 1 la- 
tonic notions of mathematics and ethics foi many years to come, 
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Platonism was also deeply engrained tn Leibniz’s philosophy. 
What repelled Russell In the idealism of Leibniz was not such 
Platonic notions in themselves, but the scholastic theology and 
anti -individualistic ethics which Leibniz (and Hegel) infused 
in their writings, notions which Russell properly regarded as 
inimical both to scientific inquiry and to the political freedom of 
individuals. The Leibnizian (and Hegelian) conception of a 
metaphysical logic and ethics was distinctly opposed to the 
empiricistic and individualistic approach of Locke, Hume, and 
their successors. Russell, as an heir to this individualistic tra- 
dition, submitted to sceptical scrutiny the formidable arguments 
which Leibniz used to buttress theology with formal logic and 
scholastic metaphysics with a divinely acated hierarchy of 
monads. This task was rendered all the more difficult by the gre.at 
prestige enjoyed by the distinguished Leibniz as a mathema- 
tician, logician, and classical philosopher. 

Ir would be interesting to know whether Russell’s abandon- 
ment of Platonism in ethics (which he attributes to reading 
Santayana’s criticisms of his philosophy) was connected with his 
shift to nominalism in metaphysics. Historically, the belief in 
absolute goodness has been associated with belief in necessary 
empirical truths. However, Leibniz should have been an excep- 
tion, insofar as he argued for analytial necessity in logic and 
metaphysics, but for irreducible contingency in empirical science. 
Although Russell was opposed to the theologial ground of 
Lcibmz^s apnorism, he did not question the Platonic elements in 
Uibniz s metaphysics, but showed how they were inconsistent 
^th Lcibmz s doctrine of contingency. The alternative would 
€thics, and empirical science on a contingent, 
operational basis. But Russell, who was just beginning to smdy 
modern log-c, was no, y« ready for a conception which owes 

LIT 'o American logician and 

founder of pragmat.sm, Charles S. Peirce. * 

RuKdl philosophy, 

a coherent logical structure in order to show that the mab 
•ure. This procedure .mpi.ed a Platonic theory of metaphysical 
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truth such as Leibniz himself had adopted in his a fTtort proofs 
of God*s existence, immortality, and free-will. It is only inci- 
dentally that the more purely historical considerations of Leib- 
niz’s philosophy as an expression of the science and social insti- 
tutions of his day enter into Russell’s work. But that is beause 
Russell sharply distinguished, again in a Platonic way, pure 
philosophy from pure history, when in fact — but here 1 am 
expressing my own opinion — philosophy and history are not 
^^pure” disciplines. I thus find myself admiring Russell’s pene- 
trating analyses of the logical structure of Leibniz’s thought, as 
well as Russell’s empirical insights into the more wordly inter- 
ests of Leibniz’s theology, ethics, and politics, without under- 
standing what relation, if any, Russell meant to assert or to 
imply as holding between the two versions of the philosophy of 
Leibniz, which the latter held ‘'one for himself and one for 
the admiration of princes and (even more) of princesses.” It is 
true that mathematics, especially the infinitesimal calculus, and 
formal logic, especially the chara^terisiica universalis y greatly 
influenced Leibniz. Furthermore, what elicited Russell’s ad- 
miration of Leibniz as a philosopher was his discovery that 
“Leibniz’s system does follow correctly and necessarily from 
five premisses,” which Russell states as the basis of Leibniz’s 
real philosophy; such rare logical rectitude “is the evidence of 
Leibniz’s philosophical excellence, and the permanent contri- 
bution which he made to philosophy.” We arc also told: 


What is first of all required in a commentator is to attempt a con- 
struction of the system which Leibniz should have written— to discover 
what is the beginning, and what the end, of hh chains of reining, to 
exhibit the interconnections of hh various opinions, and to fill in from his 
other writings the Sare outlines of such works as the MeneMoif or t e 
Discoun This unavoidable but somewhat ambitious 

attempt forms one part— perhaps the chief part— of my purpose in 
present work. (2-3) 

Yet there is a clear and explicit recognition by Ru«cll ot 

certain historical facts, eg., that Lclbnii’s 

from a youthful scholasticism to the atomism of Hobbes ana 

Gassendi, and finally, to his monadology (70). 

also clear that Russell was more interested m logical struct 
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than in such historical questions. ^'Since the philosophies of the 
past belong to one or another of a few great types^typcs which 
in our own day are perpetually recurring — we may learn, from 
examining the greatest representative of any type, what are the 
pounds for such a philosophy.” (xii) Bradley’s (or Lotze’s) 
idealism was an example of one of the types of philosophy al- 
luded to here. In any case, Russell mshed to exhibit the logical 
structure of a possible, and to him important, philosophy, and 
found the nearest exemplifiation of the type of idealistic argu- 
ments current in his own time in the mature views of Leibniz 
“held, with but slight modifications, from January 1686 till 
his death in 1716. His earlier views, and the influence of other 
philosophers, have been considered only in so far as they seemed 
essential to the comprehension of his final system.” (3) 

Just as there are foi Russell two versions of Leibniz’s phi- 
losophy, the one offered for the approval of state and church 
officials, and the other intended for more serious logicians like 
Russell, so there are two kinds of inconsistencies which Russell 
mdjcatcs in Leibniz’s system: those due to Leibniz’s political 
fears of admitting consequences necessarily entailed by his pre- 
mises, but “shocking to the prevailing opinions of Leibniz’s 
time; secondly, those due to formal contradictions among 
Uibmis premises, which for Russell form a “greater class of 
inconsistencies.” (4) 

Russell exhiKts the first class of inconsistencies simply by 
shocking conclusions, e.e.. that Leibniz’s premises 
ead to Spinozism, and the second class by showing that Leib- 

Wh;^w '* «^'*“tile to five premises, the first of 

Which (every proposition has a subject and a predicate) is in- 

the fourth and fifth (the Ego is a subsSe, i 

hlveThr of >n external world). We now 

Drin of ^ibniz: the one used to convince the 

*PP“"*‘* insistent to Leibniz but which 

wis concealed 7 "' 'k' '"consistent system which 

^ concealed from himself, but which Russell’s loeial analvsis 

Z hTir"- ‘be S 3 

To sL w S -"caningless 

»sk which IS the real philosophy of Leibniz, since they are 
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all contained in Leibnizes writings and their significance depends 
on the way they function in discourse. The first Leibniz belongs 
to seven tee nth -century political history; the second to the his- 
tory of logic which dates back to Aristotle and the third Leib- 
niz belongs to the Cambridge neo-realism of Russell and G. £. 
Moore. These versions of Leibniz raise an important question. 
On RussclPs analysis, Leibniz's system is inconsistent. There- 
fore, Leibniz could have proven any proposition. Then why did 
Leibniz in fact deduce only a certain class of propositions from 
five inconsistent premises? The answer cannot be given by 
logical analysis of the internal structure of Leibniz's thought. 

Russell’s logical atomism (in its earliest form) shared with 
Leibniz’s ‘‘alphabet of knowledge” the assumption that there 
are absolute logical beginnings; for example, he finds in the 
Discourses on Metaphysics “the logical beginning” of Leibniz’s 
system (7). The phrase quoted is self-contradictory, as Hegel 
once pointed out, and as modern logic and Russell now would 
claim. Given a specific text, we say that it contains statements 
from which the other statements are deduciblc, and only rela- 
tive to that deductive order arc the first statements “the logical 
beginning” of the reasoning exhibited in the text. The seven • 
tccnth-ccntury Leibniz did employ a large variety of argu- 
ments and diverse modes of exposition which start from theo- 
logical, ethical, and metaphysical as well as scientific premises 
Russell’s success in reducing the second apparently coherent 
Leibniz to a system that begins with only five premises is evi- 
dence, I should say, of Russell’s excellence in logic, and is his 
contribution to the study of Leibniz’s philosophy as wcl as 
to the method of writing the critical history of philosophy. It 1 
extremely useful to reduce a complex system 0 writings to a 
few statements, but the products of distillation will not resemb 
the raw materials from which they are t. ^ 

gredients subtracted or added by the critic or historian. Thus 
Sere is no one-one correspondence between the 
five premises of Russell’s Leibniz and the more complex mean 

■Cf. V.ib.i Scrini ■■S,l C.!l- 

(Nov. 19J9). 
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mg oF Leibniz’s arguments considered in their historical con- 
text. But it is true that by means oF such a set oF premises as 
Russell has made out we are able to trace more clearly a certain 
structure In an important part of Leibniz’s arguments. The 
relationship here is similar to that between a mathematical 
system and its physical applications. Bur before we can know 
how appropriate any deductive device is to a given empirical 
situation, we should know how frequently we can apply it to a 
class of similar situations, Hcncc, to know the relative impor- 
tance of sc-cntific logic and theology in Leibniz’s thinking, we 
should inquire how Frequently we find him having recourse to 
one or the other in order to solve certain problems. The critical 
historian of philosophy will have first to ascertain what would 
constitute a solution ro these problems, as Russell did. 

Russell, like Aristotle in relation to his predecessors as given 
in the first book of the Metaphysics, but more consciously and 
explicitly, looked upon the writings of Leibniz as important 
only when they bore upon the problems with which he was 
himself concerned, regardless of the peculiar historical meaning 
these problems had for Leibniz. For example, Russell very 
clearly discerns five distinct meanings of matter in Leibniz’s 
writings and two meanings of resistance (ch. VI I), but is more 
concerned to show how Leibniz confounded them than to trace 
the prior and subsequent history of these meanings. Of course, 
the historian of ideas an do this if. and only if, he has made 
the prehminary analysis which Russell has made. 

Russell explained later that his method of characterizing 
U»bniz IS one he would not use in characterizing a different 
sort of philosopher like Santayana: 


In atttmj^ng to ch»r«teri« f*ilosoph«rs. no uniform mrthod should 

« >0 "hibit what 

r;,ir ? . opi""" of th. 

cr tK, mak« h.m worthy of study. There are some^f whom Leibniz 

6 >he most important example-who stand or fall by the correctness of 
demands minute deseclion and the search for fallacies.* ^ 
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One of the subjects Leibniz himself thought important'-^thcol- 
ogy— is certainly not what his critic, Russell, thinks makes him 
worthy of study; but the other — logic — was considered both by 
Leibniz and his critic as of paramount importance, and was sub* 
jected to minute dissection by Russell. It is doubtful, however, 
whether Leibniz would have turned atheist, if he had read Rus- 
sell’s criticisms, and hence, there is no necessary connection be- 
tween Leibniz’s theological beliefs and his logic. But there are, 
in the history of human thought, empirical or probable connec- 
tions, and all the evidence points to the influence of ethics and 
theology on Leibniz’s use of logic and even on his physics. Con- 
sider, for example, the pride Leibniz expresses in his dynamic 
view of matter as endowing physical bodies with direction and 
final causes. This theological motive in no way detracts from the 
soundness of Leibniz’s logical criticisms of Descartes’ physics 

(i 5 i-> 53 )« ^ _ 

Most historians of thought seem to regard the goal ot their 
study as learning the language spoken or written by past think- 
ers, without themselves thinking through what these thinkers 
were writing about. Submissive ‘‘participation” in the utUr- 
inces of a past thinker seems to be a substitute for thinking 
through the problems dealt with. Russell’s more philosophical, 
because more critical, view regards the history of philosophy as 
the development of a limited number of fusible types of 
thought represented by different individual thinkers. He could 
have made clearer the fact that in any one philosopher like 
Leibniz there is a mingling of types sometimes productive of 
a fruitful and new synthesis, but more often not, because of 
failure to note inconsistencies. It is a logical problem to note 
these inconsistencies, but it is not as problems cf logic 
find them in the history of thought. I believe that Russell does 
treat certain logical problems in his critical exposition of Uibniz 
as though they were the same problems of logic ' 

foremost in discussions at Cambridge about 1899. > 

there was no great harm done to U.bn.a at ‘h-s 
Leibnia did attach a great deal of importance to the prot^em 
of logic as he conceived them, i.e., to the general ^ 

propositions (attributive and relational), types of reasoning 
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(syllogistic and asyllogistic), truths (necessary and contingent, 
analyticand synthetic), knowledge (intuitive and symbolic, ade- 
quate and inadequate, clear and confused, distinct and obscure). 
But most of these so-called problems of logic were mixed up 
with questions of metaphysics and psychology set in a cultural 
context which was differem in Leibniz’s age than in Russell’s. 
When Russell properly indicates the Spinozism implicit In 
Leibniz’s premises and its incompatihlity with the existence of 
individuals, he was aiming at the mcuphysics and ethics which 
idealists like Bradley advocated. It was scoring against the late 
nineteenth-century philosophy of ‘'objective idealism” for Rus- 
sell to prove that the first premise of Leibniz’s system (the 
subject-predicate theory of propositions) was inconsistent with 
the premises that the Ego is a substance and that perception 
gives knowledge of an external world. 

Furthermore, Russell proved that Leibniz’s failure to de- 
velop an adequate logic of relational propositions led Leibniz 
to regard relations as merely mental, with the absurd conse- 


quence chat the relations in and among monads which God is 
supposed to know intuitively muit be strictly meaningless ( [4). 
That this was not a question of pure logic, either for Russell or 
Leibniz, ought to be obvious to anyone who has the slightest 
acquaintance with the concern about God’s existence which both 
philosophers have shown in their writings. In several passages 
Kussell s historical ^nse shows itself alive to the role of theol- 
ogy in Leibniz’s philosophy; for example, in a footnote to his 
chapter on “Leibniz’s Philosophy of Matter” (78), Russell 
indicates how extra-logical thcolo^cal questions were mixed 
with qu„t.ons of sciem.lic logic in Leibniz: “Leibniz appears 
to have been led lo this discovery [that the essence of l»dy is 
not extension] by the search for a philosophical theory of the 
Eucharist. In order to show that the Cartesian theory of mat- 
cr as extension was false and inconsistent with both transsub- 
suntiation and consubstantiation, Leibniz held to the belief in 

had o abandon the latter belief beause it conflicted with his 
eleolcgical prmaple of continuity and plenitude. I should add 
that there was m the seventeenth century no major philosophical 
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or scientific issue that was not discussed as having theological 
implications. This htsforkal fact docs not affect the logical 
validity of the arguments advanced, many of which were 
repetitions of arguments dating back to Plato and Aristotle, 
whose theology was pagan. Russell is quite right in distinguish- 
ing, for the sake of clarity, historical from logical questions ^ but 
since there is no actual separation nor identity of the two sorts 
of questions, it is equally important to have a clear conception 
of the relation of history to logic. At about 1900 and for the 
many years to which he held to Platonism, Russell apparently 
held only necessary relations as clearly conceived^ and since 
there is no necessary connection between Leibniz’s theological 
beliefs and his logic, there seemed to Russell to be none but a 
purely adventitious relationship between the two. But 1 should 
like to offer the following general considerations in order to 
throw some light on the relationship between the historical 
and logical versions of the philosophy of Leibniz mentioned 
above. 


Let us note that there is an historical development in logic 
itself as there is in the case of any science. The logical works of 
Aristotle, Leibniz, Russell, and Whitehead are monumental 
landmarks in the cumulative history of logic, despite Kant’s 
mistaken notion that logic was a completed science. Rus^U’s 
own views as to the logic of mathematics underwent consider- 
able Improvement between the fint (1900) and «<^®nd (i 937 ) 
editions of his book on Leibniz. This sort of scientific develop- 
ment is correlated with the historical development of mathe- 
matics and not with the economic or religious history of modern 
Europe, despite Marxian and thcodicic philosophies of history. 
But certain aberrations of logic and science, which occur in dia- 
lectical and scholastic philosophies of science, are correlated 
with and explained by political and theological interests, tor 
example, there is a striking logical similarity between thc^' 
tarianism and authoriiarianism of CommuruM and Latho ic 
ologic5 The violent opposition between them is correlated wi 
and accounted for by the conflicting political interests of these 
systems of regimenting individual thought and conduct Ut u 
apply this principle, (suggested or impl.ed by Russell.) that 
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wherever aberrations o( reason or scientific Jogic occur, (here is 
some external (extra'Scientific) historical Factor at work, to the 
two versions of Leibniz’s philosophy which Russell has $0 briU 
liantly expounded, but whose relation to each other he has not 
explained. Russell sometimes attempts an explanation by refer- 
ring merely to Leibniz’s dual personality, but this psychological 
fact is historically an effect rather than a cause. Sometimes Rus- 
sell refers more illuminatingly to the pervasive conflict between 
the progressive work of scientific logic and the retarding influ- 
ence of seventeenth-century theology and politics. These occa- 
sional references suggest inquiries into the historical Leibniz 
which are quite as important as deducing from the logical struc- 
ture of a selected portion of Leibniz’s views what Leibniz should 
have said further, if he had not let himself be influenced by ex- 
ternal causes. 


When generalized, the methodological principle involved 
here (and suggested by Russell’s work on Leibniz) has the 
significance of a first law of inertia for intellectual history, which 
I shall express very loosely on the analogy (not to he taken 
loo literally) of Newton’s first Jaw of motion: ^*Any mind at 
rest in wrtain premises or moving along certain lines of thought 
determined by these premises will continue to rest content with 
these premises or develop in lines consistent with them unless 
acted upon by external historical forces.” It is in the light of 
some such principle (which assumes absolute logical beginnings 
as Newton assumed absolute physial space and time) that we 
can understand the point Russell makes so frequently in his 
work, namely, that Leibniz’s philosophy when it departed from 
Its major premises did so because of historical (political and 
theological) influences. The inconsistencies of Leibniz’s system 
can then be explained by reference to these historical influences. 
^or «wmplc, in attacking Leibniz’s four proofe for Cod’s exist- 
ence, Russell noi« tl«t “only one of these, the Argument from 
the Pre-established Harmony, was invented by him, and that 
was the worst of the four’* (,7a}. Why so good a logician 
as Leibniz should have offered such vulnerable proofs is for 
Russell understandable only in terms of Leibniz’s desire to 
please ecclesiastieal authority. Even a theologian like Francesco 
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Olgiati today can see through the supcrfidaliry of Leibniz’s 
religious arguments. In his recent scholarly work on Leibniz, 
Olgiati rejects the thews of Baruzi and Carlotti that Leibniz’s 
philosophy was essentially religious by proving that “the re- 
ligiosity of Leibniz was only a magnificent pyrotechnical spec- 
tacle.”* 

Olgiati also rejects Russell’s (and Couturat’s) thesis, that 
Leibniz’s philosophical system was an outgrowth of Leibniz’s 
logical studies, by insisting on the importance of the historical 
works of Leibniz and his sense of historical development, ex- 
pressed by Leibniz in his law of continuity (naiura non facit 
sali<‘s) and dictum f resent est gros de Vaveniry et charge du 

Olgiati was impressed by Louis Daville’s work on 
Leibnh hkiorien, essei sur l*aciivife et U methode de Leibniz 
(1909) and article “Le developpement de la methode his- 
tori(^ue de Leibniz” {Re\H*e de Syntkese kistorique, 1911). But 
Daville and Olgiati forget that time and historical development 
were subsumed by Leibniz under preformationist and immanent 
mathematical rules supposed by Leibniz to govern biological 
heredity as well as continuous scries. Leibniz’s idea of internal 
development of individual organisms was extended to cultural 
history in the subsequent romantic philosophies of history of 
Lessing and Herder, Goethe, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. 
In any case, an organic philosophy of history is as inconsistent 
as Leibniz’s Platonism is with an empiricist study of the dive«e 
factors that make for specific historical changes.* The dynamics 
of intellectual history requires the delineation and analysis of 
empirical factors that accelerate certain ideas.* Such a factorial 


* F. Olgiati, // Signi^»t9 Sterkp Ji Uiknh (Pubbllc, delh Univeftlli Cal- 
tolko dfl Sacfo Cuore, Milano "U r«llgloiiii dl Uibnl* 

magolfko sp«<iaco 1 o plroieenleo.** (p. <a) Olgiati may not be ai dctache a« u** 

sell In ludglng a ProiestaW- . . 

*Cf. my "Merbodology in ibe Philosophy of Hlttory,” Journal •/ P* P / 
(June, 1941). Also J. Rwenthal, "Anilode* of Some Modern Rali^ali"* 
lory." (Jo-nW o/ rAe Hitter, 0 / Ww. IV, 4 fOct. \9*jl. 4*9 ) 

most peneifailng and eiickal analysis of L<*n«’s aori-hiKonosm. 

•aTo possible 'second law of tnotlon' for inrellectual histonr> 

Gabriel Taxde and C. S- Peirce, the acceleration of the ^read of Jd«s. 1 
said, yarlet directly *iib the eatta-logical social needs whxh deiermi 
lionary survival value of idea*, and inversely wilh the mass of establith 
lions that resist change. 
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and empirical analyus is suggested by Russel! in his preface to 
the first edition of his work on Leibniz: 

QuMiicns concerning the influence of the times or of other philosophers, 
concerning the growth of a philosopher^ system, and the causes which 
suggested his leading ideas — all these are truly historical: they require 
for their answer a considerable knowledge of the prevailing education, 
of the public to whom it was necessary to appeal, and of the scientific 
and political events of the period in question/ 

The rather sharp separation of formal from historically em^ 
pirical considerations in Russell’s treatment of Leibniz’s 
philosophy often appears by sudden )u)rta posit ion of the results 
of Russell’s logical analysis of Leibniz’s views alongside of 
Russell’s historical insight. Consider, for example, the follow* 
ing two statements: 

“A monism is necessarily pantheistic, and a monadism when 
it is logical, is as necessarily atheistic. Leibniz, however, felt any 
philosophy to be worthless which did not establish the existence 
of God/’ (p. 170) Why Leibniz felt this way we arc left to 
surmise from the casual references Russell makes to Leibniz’s 
political career. Now Russell, who is undoubtedly much more 
honest intellectually and morally than the successful Leibniz, 
was able to see through the duplicity of the German diplomat. 
A very clear example of Leibniz’s dishonesty is seen in his 
relations to the philosophy of Spinoza (who had with some 
reluctance shown Leibniz the manuKrIpt of his Ethics). Leibniz 
in private correspondence with Sf»noza praised his work, but in 
correspondence with prominent officials, condemned Spinoza 
as atheistic and immoral. Yet he borrowed Spinoza’s central 
notion of metaphysical substance and the intcrnality of rela- 
tions, Russell not only exposed Leibniz’s plagiarism but also 
showed how it led to inconsistencies with Leibniz’s attempt to 
save the individual soul and grant it freedom and immortality. 
For it is logically impossible to adopt Spinoza’s notion of 
substance and endow individuals with any but a transitory and 
absolutely determined existence. A similar objection may be 

*CJ. A. 0. Uvejoy, m, the Hrstory of Ideas," Uurnal pf the 

Hutirj cf tde^t, 1, , (*,40) for a simiUr but mor« detailed aiwlysii of the 
method of htAofMgiapby. 
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made against Hegelian and Marxian theories of freedom, but 
most historians of philosophy are either baffled or overcome by 
dialectics. 

Russeirs method of formal analysis Is best suited to finding 
hidden premises and inconsistencies in a system like Leibniz’s. 
The limitation of that method consists in its inability to correlate 
the formal structure of thought with its historical genesis and 
setting. Coururat had set out to trace the history of Leibniz’s 
logical studies by a minute search and examination of un- 
published manuscripts of Leibniz at the same time that Russell 
was performing his anatomy of the published works and letters 
of Leibniz. It was not a mere coincidence that Couturat should 
have found independent corroboration of Russell’s thesis by 
discovering the key to Leibniz’s entire metaphysics in his no- 
tions of a universal mathematics and alphabet of human thought 
in extension of the syllogism. For Couturat like Russel! was 
a logician and was bound to select from a huge mass of un- 
published manuscripts (still not edited completely) exactly 
those writings of Leibniz dealing with logical questions. Cassirer, 
who wrote his book on Leibniz after Russell and Couturat had 
finished theirs, aimed at a different interpretation of Leibniz’s 
conception of logic. Having in mind the controversy between 
Cartesians and Leibnizians over vis vhs — and no historian of 
science can minimize the ^gnificance of this dispute over the 
foundations of seventeenth -century physics — Cassirer pointed 
out the dynamic and teleological character of the physical world 
for Leibniz. He was thus led to criticize Russell and Couturat 
for having divorced the formal structure of Leibniz’s philosophy 
of science from its material content, given by Leibniz’s theory 
of activity and cntelcchy as the essence of things. Dewey in his 
work on Leihna's New Essays (1888), written under Hegelian 
influence, also had regarded organic development and unity 
as the key concepts of Leibniz’s philosophy, thus overlooking 
Leibniz’s contribution to formal logic. Leibniz did try to Use 
physical and moral contingency upon the ambiguous teleological 
principle of sufficient reason j e.g., he applies the latter to the 
law of least action in his deduction of the law of the refraction 
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of light, and to proving free-will in ethics. But Leibniz also 
warned against resorting in physical theory to any but mechani- 
cal causes. The Inconsistency of Leibniz’s attempt to base physics 
both on 2 metaphysical principle of final causes and on an 
cmpirica! doctrine of contingency enables one to find passages 
In Leibniz to justify both the formal and material interpreta- 
tions of Leibniz’s theory of science offered by Russell and 
Couturat, on the one hand, and by Dewey and Cassirer on the 
other. The real issue here is between the logical .ind Platonic 
realism of Russell and the neo-Kantian spiritualism of the 
Marburg school to which Cassirer belonged. The latter school, 
founded by Hermann Cohen and Natorp, sought to improve 
Kant’s theory of knowledge, which separated the method of 
physical sciences from that of ethics, by providing an idealistic 
synthesis. Russell should think Kant w*as stnindcr than the neo- 
Kan ti a ns on this point. However, I believe th.ii Russell’s logical 
atomism Is too absolute a pluralism for the methodology of the 
physical and social sciences (under which 1 should include 
ethics), for it makes scientific method or rational criticism use- 
less in evaluating human needs and goals. 

The absolutism of Leibniz and Russell proceeded from erect- 
ing the scientific knowledge of their times into eternal truths. 
For example, Leibniz had three orders of space and time: 
( i) in the mind of God, (z) in the perceptions of each monad, 
and (3) objeaive space and time among monads after they are 
created. In RuskII’s Esjay on the Found^uom of Geometry 
(1897), we find three absolute orders of space: (l) in the pure 
constructions of geometry, (2) in psychology, and (3) In 
physical space which was Euclidean; with respect to time, 
Russell regarded simultaneity as “obviously” an irreducible 
relation between perceptions ( 130). Thus It is evident that the 
limitations of Leibniz’s and Russell’s theory of knowledge 
consisted in converting the science of the times into eternal 
principles of knowledge. A theory of knowledge can be no 
more general In its \-alidity than the scope of the scientific 
knowledge it claims to comprehend. Russell has himself 
abandoned the absolutistic view of space and time and the 
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Kantian view that necessary propositions of mathematics are 
synthetic, which he held when he wrote on Leibniz. Now, since 
he admitted that his own ideas about philosophy were in- 
separable from his interpretations of Leibniz’s philosophy/ we 
cannot regard all of his interpretations of Leibniz as final. 

Russell started as a Platonist but turned to a more em- 
piricistic nominalism under the influence of opcrationalist de- 
velopments in the logic of the sciences. Leibniz, on the other 
hand, started as an atomist, but turned to a more ^‘realistic” 
metaphysic in keeping with the seventeenth-century belief that 
science like art held the mirror of man’s mind up to nature. 
In Russell’s theory of knowledge, logical analysis has broken 
the mirror into so many atomic sense-data that it makes no sense 
to talk about mind as a mirror at all. The analysis of meaning 
becomes a matter of logical construction in which sense-data and 
universals serve as neutral and transparent building blocks, and 
truth involves a rather obscure relation of logical correspond- 
ence. Thus, Russell has effectively criticized the simple mirror- 
ing relation that Leibniz’s monads have to each other in their 
divinely pre-established harmony. But a certain sort of Pla- 
tonism still haunts Russell’s theory of truth by logical cor- 
respondence in which atomic statements stalk like ghosts 0 


eternal truth. . 

By the thesis of absolute logical beginnings. 1 mean the 
assumption that a deductive system of ideas musi start wi 
certain unique premises which “contain” the sj^tem. 
his followers obtained unique premises by intellcctua mtuitio . 
Plotinus added a touch of mystical ecstasy to 
tcllectual act of apprehending the Form of the Good. 
Aristotle with his empirical naturalism found it necessary 
postulate that the order of logical demonstration 
,he unalterable zoological order of natural spec.es which w« 
inverse to the order of knowledge “for us.” The 
century philosophers repeated these Greek 
in various forms expressed by Italian and Cambridge 

•■■For unk« w. b.vc ck.r ide« ’« 

clear id«aa abowl UIbnw’J philosophy-** (Of. **-/ 
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Placonists, by Descartes* clear and distinct ideas, by Spinoza’s 
identification of the order and connection of ideas with the 
order and connection of things, which we have already seen 
was adopted by Leibniz in the doctrine of absolute simples and 
his universal alphabet of knowledge. This thesis was not the 
exclusive property of so-called rationalists j for in the British 
empiricists we find psychological entities (Locke’s ideas, Berke- 
ley’s sensations, Hume’s impressions) playing the same logical 
role of absolute beginnings. Mach and the early logical posi- 
tivists (Wittgenstein, Carnap), also postulated protocol and 
atomic propositions as absolute logical beginnings. It was only 
the development of an operational logic implicit in Leibniz’s 
notion of a “calculus ratiocinator” and furthered by methodo- 
logical studies of the foundations of geometry and arithmetic 
(Boole, Peirce, Poincare, Hilbert, Tarski) which enables us to 
abandon the thesis of uniquely determined and privileged 
axioms as absolute l^cal beginnings. The methodology of 
deductive systems permits one to start with any statements that 
obey a con^srent set of rules of formation and transformation. 
The variety of deductive systems thus generated gives the 
scientist a richer choice of systems to apply to a given problem. 
Preference for any one of these becomes a problem relative to 
pragmatic considerations rather than a quest for absolutely 
predetermined, self-evident premises. All of these now obvious 
lo^cal considerations were lacking in Russell’s first analysis of 
Leibniz; but 1 was surprised to find no mention of them in 
Russell’s preface to the second edition of his work. 

Without these vestiges of absolute logical beginnings Rus- 
sell’s method could have more effectively divested Leibniz’s 
organic hierarchy of its theological and political arrogance. But 
much of Russell’s insight into Leibniz’s thought proceeds from 
a profoundcr source in Russell than his method of logical 
atomism. It seems to me to have its roots in an historical and 
political soil, ncher and freer than the one in which Leibniz 
ounshed. A few years ago I eagerly looked forward to learn- 
ing from Russell himself, within the public halls of a municipal 
college, the answers to the questions which had disturbed me 
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in reading his (reatise on Leibniz’s philosophy. But the very sort 
of persons, to whom Leibniz had always catered for support, 
intervened and insisted on the diwne prerogative of their pre- 
established harmony. 

Philip P. Wiener 
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BEMERKUNGEN ZU BERTRAND RUSSELLS 
ERKENNTNIS-THEORIE 

A LS die Schriftleirung mich aufforderte, etwas uber Ber- 
. trand Russell zu schreiben, bewog mich meine Bewun- 
derung und Verehrung fiir diesen Autor sogleich Ja zu sagen. 
Der Lekture von Russeils Wcrken verdanke ich unzahlige 
gliickliche Stunden, was ich^^bgesehen von Thors(eln Veblen 
— von keinem andern zeitgcn6s»schen, wisscnschafc lichen 
Schriftsteller sagen kann. Bald aber merkte ich, dass es leichcer 
sei, ein solches Versprechen zu geben als zu crfullen. Ich hatte 
versprochen, etwas Qber Russell als Philosophen und Erkenntnis- 
Theoretikcr zu sagen. Als ich vertrauensvoll damit angefangen 
hatte, erkannte ich schneJl, auf was fur cin schlupfrigcs Cebiet ich 
mich gcwagt hatte, als ein Unerfahrener, dcr sich bis jetzt vor- 
sichtig auf das Gebiet der Physik beschrankt hatte. Dcr Physiker 
wird durch die gcgcnwartigen Schwierigkeitcn seiner Wisscn- 
schaft zu Auscinandcrsctzungmit philosophise hen Problemen m 
hoherem Masse gczwungen als es bei fruheren Gencrationen der 
Fall war. Von diesen Schwierigkeitcn wird zwar hier nicht 
sprochen, die Beschaftigung mit ihnen ist es aber in erstcr Llnic, 
die mich zu dem im Nachfolgenden skizzierten Standpunkt 
gefuhrt hat. 

In dem Entwicklungsprozess des philosophischen Denkens 
durch die jahrhunderte hat die Fragc cine HauptroJle gcspielt: 
Was fur Erkenntnisse vermag das reinc Denken zu liefern, un- 
abhangig von den Sinneseindriicken? Gibt es solche Erkennt- 
nisse? Wenn ncin, in was fur cincr Beziehung stcht unscrc br- 
kenntnis zu dem von den Sinncs-Eindnicken gelieferten Ko 
material? Diesen Fragcn und einigen andren 
verknupften Fragen cntspricht ein fast unuberschbarcs cnaos 
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REMARKS ON BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 
THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE* 

W HEN the editor asked me to write something about 
Bertrand Russell, my admiration and respect for that 
author at once induced me to say yes. I owe innumerable happy 
hours to the reading of Russell’s works, something which 1 
cannot say of any other contemporary scientific writer, with 
the exception of Thorstein Veblen. Soon, however, 1 discovered 
chat it is easier to give such a promise than to fulfill it. 1 had 
promised to say something about Russell as philosopher and 
cpistcmologist. After having in full confidence begun with it, 1 
quickly recognized what a slippery field I had ventured upon, 
having, due to lack of experience, until now cautiously limited 
myself to the field of physics. The present difficulties of his 
science force the physicist to come to grips with philosophical 
problems to a greater degree than was the case with earlier 
^nerations. Although 1 shall not speak here of those difficulties. 
It was my concern with them, more than anything else, which 
led me to the position outlined in this essay. 

In the evolution of philosophic thought through the cen- 
turies the following question has played a major role: What 
knowledge « pure thought able to supply independently of sense 
perception? Is there any such knowledge? If not, what pre- 
cisely js the relation between our knowledge and the raw- 
material furnished by sense-impresrions? An almost boundless 
chaos of philosophical opinions corresponds to these questions 
and to a few others intimately connected with them. Never- 
t^hcless there is visible in this process of relatively fruitless but 
heroic endeavours a systematic trend of development, namely 
•TniuU^ed fnm iht orisiiul Cermio Pael Arthur Schlli^. 
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philosophise her Meinungen. Indicsem Prozessrelativunfrucht- 
barer heroischer Bemuhungen ist doch ein systematischer Zug 
dcr Entwicklung erkennbar, namlich einc steigende Skepsis gc- 
geniiber jedem Versuch, durch rcines Dcnkcn etwas erfahren zu 
konnen bezuglich der “<^jeciiven Welt,” dcr Welt dcr “Dinge” 
im Gegensatz zu dcr Wclr blosser “Vorstellungcn und Gedank- 
en.” In Parenthese sci gesagt, dass hier wie bel cincm echten 
Philosophcn das Anfiihrungszcichen (“ ”) gcbraucht wird, urn 
einen illegitimen Begriff cinzufuhren, den der Lcser fiir den 
Augenblick zu gestatten ersucht wird, obglcich cr der phiJoso- 
phischen Polizei suspekt i$t 

Der Glaube, dass cs mbglich sci, alles Wissenswerte durch 
blosscs Nachdcnkcfi zu finden, war im Kindcszeitaltcr dcr 
Philosophic ziemlich allgcmcin. Es war einc Illusion, die ein 
jeder Icicht begreifen kann, wenn cr fiir cinen Augenblick 
da von absicht, was er von dcr spile ren Philosophic und dcr 
Naturwissenschaft gelernt hat; er wird sich nicht daruber 
wundern, wenn Plato der “Idee” cine Art hohere Rcalitac 
zuschrieb ah den empirisch erlcbbaren Dingen. Auch bei 
Spinoza und noch bei Hegel scheint dies Vorurteil als belcbcndc 
Kraft die Hauplrollc gespielt zu haben. Es konntc sogar ciner 
die Frage aufwerfen, ob ohne etwas von solchcr Illusion iiber- 
haupt Crosses auf dem Gebict dcs philosophischcn Denkens 
gcKhaffen werden kann— wir aber wollen so etwas mcht frapn. 
Diescr mehr aristokratischen Illusion von dcr unbcschranktcn 
Durchdringungskraft des Denkens stcht die mehr ple^jische 
Illusion dcs naiven Realismus gegcniiber, gemass wclchcm die 
Dingc so "sind,” wie wir sic mit unscren Smnen wahmehmen. 
DieM Illusion beherrscht d*s tigliche Treibcn der 
und Tiere ; sie ist auch der Ausgangspunkt der Wissensehalt , 
insbesondere der Naturwissenschaften. . • . , „.,h. 

Die Oberwindung dieser bciden Illus.onen ist me 
hangig voneinander. Die Oberwindung dcs na.ven Real sm« 
ist verhaltnismassig einfach gewesen Russell hat ^ 

in der Einleitung seines Baches An Im '"'o 

Trulh (Seiten U-'i) i" wunderbar pragnantcr Form so 

ffckennzcichnet: 

We all sur. from "naive realism," i.e.. .he doctrine .ha. .hmgs 
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an increasing scepticism concerning every attempt by means of 
pure thought to learn something about the “objective world,’* 
about the world of “things’* in contrast to the world of mere 
“concepts and ideas.” Be it said parenthetically that, just as on 
the part of a real philosopher, quotation-marks are used here 
to introduce an illegitimate concept, which the reader is asked 
to permit for the moment, although the concept is suspect in 
the eyes of the philosophical police. 

During phllosophy*s childhood it was rather generally be- 
lieved that it is possible to find everything which can be known 
by means of mere reflection. It was an illusion which any one 
can easily understand if, fora moment, he dismisses what he has 
learned from later philosophy and from natural science ; he 
will not be surprised to And that Plato ascribed a higher reality 
to “Ideas” than to empirically expcrienceablc things. Even in 
Spinoza and as late as in Hegel this prejudice was the vitalizing 
force which seems still to have played the major role. Someone, 
indeed, might even raise the question whether, without some- 
thing of this illusion, anything really great can be achieved in 
the realm of philosophic thought — but we do not wish to ask 
this question. 

This more aristocratic illusion concerning the unlimited pene- 
trative power of thought has as its counterpart the more 
plebeian illusion of naVve realism, according to which things 
“are** as they are perceived by us through our senses. This 
illusion dominates the daily life of men and of animals; it is 
also the point of departure in all of the sciences, especially of 
the natural sciences. 

The effort to overcome these two illusions is not independent 
the one of the other. The overcoming of naTve realism has been 
relatively simple. In his Introduction to his volume, A» Inquiry 
Into Meaning end Truth, Russell has characterized this process 
in a marvellously pregnant fashion: 

We all start from "naive realism/’ Lc., the doctrine that things arc what 
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what (hey seem. We think that grass b green, that stones are hard, and 
that snow 1$ cold. But physics assures us that the greenness of grass, the 
hardness of stones, and the coldness of snow, are not the greenness, hard> 
ness, and coldness that we know in our own experience, but something 
very different. The observer, when he seems to himself to be observing 
a stone, is really, if physics is to be believed, observing the effects of the 
stone upon himself. Thus science seems to be at war with itself: when 
it most means to be objective, it finds itself plunged into subjectivity 
against its wpl. Naive realism leads to ^ysics, and physics, if true, shows 
that naive realism is false. Therefore naive realbm, if true, is false ; 
therefore it is false. 


Abgesehen von der meisterhaften Formullerung $agcn diese 
Zeilen ctwas, an was ich vorher nie gedacht hatte. Bei ober- 
flachlichcr Betrachtung scheint nkmlich die Denkweise von 
Berkeley und Hume in elnem Gegensatz zu der Dcnkwcisc der 
Naturwissenschaften zu stehen. Aber RusselJs obige Bemerkung 
deckt einen Zusammenhang auf: Wenn Berkeley darauf fusst, 
dass wir nicht “Dingc” der Ausscnwclt dutch unserc Sinne 
dirckt erfassen, sondern dass nur mit der Anwesenheit der 
“Dinge” kausal vcrknupftc Vorgknge unsere Sinnesorgane 
errcichen, so ist dies cine Obcrlegung, die ihre Oberzeugun^- 
krah aus dem Vertrauen auf die physikalische Denkweisc 
schopft. Wenn man nSmIich die physikalische Denkweise auch m 
ihren allgemeinsten Zugen bezwelfelt, so bcstcht kcinc Not- 
wendigkclt, zwischen das Objekt und den Akt des Sehens irgend 
etwas einzuschieben, was das Objekt von dem Subjeke trennt, 
und die "Existent desObjekts” zu einer problem atischen macht. 

Dieselbe phy^blische Denkweise sowie deren praktische 
Erfolge waren cs aber auch, welche das Vertrauen in die 
Mbglichkeit crschuttcrt hat, die Dinge und ihre Bcziehungen 
auf dem Wege blossen spekulativen Denkens zu vcrslchcn. 
Allmihlich seme sich die Oberzeugung durch, dass alles 
Wissen iiber Dinge ausschliesslich eine V«rarbe.tung des du«h 
die Sinne gelicferten Rohmaterizls In d.cser aUgememen 
(und absichtlich etwas verschwommen rcdigicrten) 
diescr Satz gegenwartig wohl allgemein f 

berzeugung beruht aber mcht ctwa dawuf, dass j 
Unmoglichkeit dcs Gewinnens von Realerkenntnisse 
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they $eem. We think chat grass is green, that stones are hard, and that 
snow is cold. But ^ys»c$ assures us that the greenness oi grass, the 
hardness of stones, and the coldness of snow, are not the greenness, 
hardness, and coldness that we know in our own experience, but some> 
thing very different. The observer, when he seems to himself to be 
observing a stone, r really, if physics is to be believed, observing the 
effects of the stone upon himself. Thus science seems to be at war 
with itself: when it most means to be objective, it 6nd$ itself (bunged 
into subjectivity against its wQJ. Naive realism leads to physics, and 
physics, if true, shows chat naive realism is false. Therefore naive realism, 
if true, is false; therefore it is false, (pp. 14-15) 

Apart from their masterful formulation these Jincs say some- 
thing which had never previously occurred to me. For, super- 
ficially considered, the mode of thought in Berkeley and Hume 
seems to stand in contrast to the mode of thought in the 
natural sciences. However, RusselFs just cited remark uncovers 
a connection: If Berkeley relies upon the fact that we do not 
directly grasp the "things” of the external world through our 
senses, but that only events causally connected with the presence 
of "things” reach our sense-organs, then this Is a con^deracion 
which gets its persuasive character from our confidence in the 
physical mode of thought. For, if one doubts the physical mode 
of thought in even its most general features, there is no neces- 
sity to interpolate between the object and the act of vision 
anything which separates the object from the subject and makes 
the "existence of the object” problematical. 

It was, however, the very same physical mode of thought 
and its practical successes which have shaken the confidence In 
the possibility of understanding things and their relations by 
means of purely speculative thought. Gradually the conviction 
gained recognition that all knowledge about things is exclusively 
a working-over of the raw-material furnished by the senses. 
In this general (and intentionally somewhat vaguely stated) 
form this sentence is probably today commonly accepted. But 
this conwetion does not rest on the supposition that anyone has 
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spekulativem Wege tatsachlich bewiesen hitte, sondern darauf, 
dass der im obigen Snne empiristische Weg allein dch als 
Quelle der Erkenntnis bew^rt hat Galilei und Hume haben 
diesen Grundsatz zuer$t mlt voller Klarhclt und Entschieden- 
heit vertretcn. 

Hume sah, dass von uns als wesentlich betrachtete Begrlffe, 
wie 2.B. kausale Verknupfung, aus dem durch die Sinne 
gelicferten Material nlcht gewonnen werden konnen. Er wurde 
durch diese Einsicht zu einer skeptischen Einstcllung gegenuber 
jeglichcr Erkenntnis gefiihrt. Wenn man seine Bucher liest, 
wundert man rich, dass nach ihm viele und zum Teil hoch- 
gcachtcce Philosophen so vicl Verschwommenes haben schreiben 
und dankbare Leser finden konnen. Er hat die EntwickJung der 
Besten nach ihm nachhaltig beeinflusst. Man spurt ihn durch 
bei der Lekturc von Russel Is philosophischen Analysen, deren 
Scharfsinn und schlichte Ausdrucksweisc mich oft an Hume 


erinnert hat. 

Die Sehnsuche dcs Menschen vcrlangt nach gesicherter 
Erkenntnis. Deshalb erschien Humes klare Botschaft nledcr- 
schmetternd: Das rinnlichc Rohmaterial, die einzige Quelle 
unserer Erkenntnis, kann uns durch Gewohnung zu Glauben 
und Erwartung aber nicht zum Wissen oder gar Ventehen von 
gesetzmassigen Beziehungen fiihren. Da trat Kant auf den Plan 
mit einem Cedanken, der zwar in der von ihm vorgebrachten 
Form gewiss unhaltbar war, aber doch cinen Schritt zur Lbsung 
des Hume’sehen Dilemmas bcdcutete: Was an Erkenntnis 
empirischen Ursprungs ist, i$t niemals richer (Hume). Wenn 
wir also slchere Erkenntnis besitzen, so muss dicselbe m er 
Vernunft selbcr begrundet sein. Dies wird z.B. behauptet 
bezuglich der ^tze der Geometric und bezuglich dcs KausalJ- 
tatsprinzips- Diese und gewisse andere Erkenntmsse sind so- 
zusagen cin Teil des Instrumentariums dcs Denkens, mu^en 
also nicht erst aus den Sinnesdaten gewonnen ’ 

Sind Erkenntnisse “a priori”). Heute weiss naturkh jeder, 
dass die genannten Erkenntmsse nichts von der Sicherh , J 
inneren Notwend.gkeit, an sieh haben. wie Kant J 

Was mir aber an seiner Stellung dem Problem ™ 

erscheifit, ist die Konstatierung, dass w.r uns tmt gcw.ssc 
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actually proved the impossibility of gaining knowledge of 
reality by means of pure speculation, but rather upon the fact 
that the empirical (in the above mentioned sense) procedure 
alone has shown its capacity to be the source of knowledge. 
Galileo and Hume 6rst upheld this principle with full clarity 
and decisiveness. 

Hume saw that concepts which we must regard as essential, 
such as, for example, causal connection, can not be gained from 
material given to us by the senses. This insight led him to a 
sceptical attitude as concerns knowledge of any kind. If one 
reads Hume's books, one is amazed that many and sometimes 
even highly esteemed philosophers after him have been able 
to write so much obscure stuff and even find grateful readers 
for it. Hume has permanently inRuenced the development of 
the best of philosophers who ame after him. One senses him 
in the reading of Russell's philosophical analyses, whose acu- 
men and simplicity of expression have often reminded me of 
Hume. 

Man has an intense desire for assured knowledge. That is 
why Hume's clear message seemed crushing: The sensory raw- 
matcnal, the only source of our knowledge, through habit may 
lead us to belief and expectation but not to the knowledge and 
still less to the understanding of law-abiding relations. Then 
Kant took the stage with an idea which, though certainly 
untenable in the form in which he put it, «gnificd a step towards 
the solution of Hume's dilemma: Whatever in knowledge is 
of empirical origin Is never certain (Hume). If, therefore, we 
have definitely assured knowledge, it must be grounded in 
reason itself. This is held to be the case, for example, in the 
propositions of geometry and in the prindpJe of causality. 
These and certain other types of knowMge are, so to speak, a 
part of the Instrumentality of thinking and therefore do not 
previously have to be gained from sense data (i.e., they are 
a priori knowledge). Today everyone knows of course that the 
mentioned concepts contain nothing of the ceruinty, of the 
inherent necessity, which Kant had attributed to them. The 
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“Berechtigung^* beim Denkcn solchcr BcgrifFe bcdienen, xu 
wclchen €S kcinen Zugang aus dem annlichcn Erfahnings- 
maierial gibt, wenn man die Sachlagc vom logischcn Stand- 
punk ce aus bctrachtet. 

Nach meiner Oberzeugung muss man sogar vicl mchr 
behaupten: die in unsercm Denkcn und in unscren sprach- 
lichen Ausscmngen auftretendcn Bcgriffc sind allc logjsch 
betrachtet — frcle SchSpfungcn des Denkcns und konncn niche 
aus den Sinnes-Erlcbnissen induktiv gcwonnen werden. Di« 
ise nur deshalb nkht so Icicht tu bcmerkcn, well wir gewisse 
Bcgriffc und Begriffs-Verknupfungcn (Aussagen) gewohn- 
heitsmlssig so fese mit gcwisscn Sinnes-Erlebnisscn vcrbjndcn, 
dass wir uns der Kluh niche bcwusst werden, die— logi«h 
unuberbriickbar— die Welt der ynnlichcn Erlebnissc von der 


Welt der Bcgriffc und Aussagen trennt. 

So ist 2 .B. die Rcihe der ganzen Zahlcn off enbar cine 

Erfindung des Mcnschcngeistcs, ein selbstgcschaffenes Werk- 

icug, welches das Ordnen gewisser sinnbeher Erlebnissc 
erleichtert. Abcr cs gibt kcinen Weg, urn diesen Begriff aus 
den Erlcbnissen scibst gewissermassen herauswachsen lu la^n. 
Ich wahlc hier gcrade den Begriff der Zahl, weil er dc 

vorwissenschaftlichen Denkcn angehbrt, und an ihm der 
konstruktive Charakter trotzdem noch ‘ 

mehr wir uns aber den primltivsten Begnffen des Allt^ 
zuwenden, desto mehr erschwert er uns die Masse emge- 
wurzelter Gewohnheiien, den Begriff als ^ P 

fung des Denkens zu erkennen. So konnte die fur das V 
standnis der hier obwaltenden Verh2ltmsse 
Auffassung entstehen, dass die Bcgnffe aus den E 
durch “A^raktion,” d.h. durch Weg assen ernes TeiU ih^ 
Inhaltes, entstehen. kh will nun zeigcn, warum m.r d.esc 
Auffassung so verhangnisvoll erscheint. 

Hafmfn sich einmal Humes Kri.ik zu 
kommt man lelcht auf den Gedanke" « 
alle jene Begriffe und Aussagen als her- 
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following, however, appears to me to be correct in Kant's 
statement of the problem: in thinking we use, with a certain 
“right,” concepts to which there is no access from the materials 
of sensory experience, if the situation is viewed from the logical 
point of view. 

As a matter of fact, 1 am convinced that even much more is 
to be asserted: the concepts which arise in our thought and in 
our linguistic expressions are all — when viewed logically — the 
free creations of thought which can not inductively be gained 
from sense -experiences. This is not so easily noticed only because 
we have the habit of combining certain concepts and conceptual 
relations (propositions) so definitely with certain sen sc -experi- 
ences that we do not become conscious of the gulf — logically 
unbridgeable — which separates the world of sensory experi- 
ences from the world of concepts and propositions. 

Thus, for example, the series of integers is obviously an in- 
vention of the human mind, a self-created tool which simplifies 
the ordering of certain sensory experiences. But there is no way 
in which this concept could be made to grow, as it were, 
directly out of sense experiences. It is deliberately that 1 choose 
here the concept of number, because it belongs to pre-scientific 
thinking and because, in spite of that fact, its constructive 
character is still easily recognizable. The more, however, we 
turn to the most primitive concepts of everyday life, the more 
difHcule it becomes amidst the mass of inveterate habits to 
recognize the concept as an independent creation of thinking. 
It was thus that the fateful conception — fateful, that is to say, 
for an understanding of the here existing conditions— could 
arise, according to which the concepts originate from experience 
by way of “abstraction,” i.c., through omission of a part of its 
content. I want to indicate now why this conception appears to 
me to be so fateful. 

As soon as one is at home in Hume's critique one is easily 
led to believe that all those concepts and propositions which 
cannot be deduced from the sensory raw-material are, on 
account of their “metaphysical” character, to be removed from 
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lichen Material. Letzteres haltc ich fur vollig wahr, die darauf 
gegrundetc Vorschrift fur das Denken aber falsch. Denn dicser 
Anspruch — wenn cr nur vdllig konsequent durchgefuhrt wird — 
schlicsst uberhaupt jedcs Denken als ‘‘metaphysisch” aus, 
Damit Denken nicht in “Metaphysik” bezw. in leeres Gerede 
ausarte, isc es nur notwcndig» dass genugend viele Satze de$ 
Begriffssy stems mit Sinnes-Erlebnisscn hinreichend sicher ver- 
bunden seicn, und dass das Beg riffssy stems im Hinblick auf 
seine Aufgabc, das sinnllch Erlcbtc zu ordnen und ubersehbar 
2U machen, moglichstc Einhcitlichkeit und Sparsamkeit zeige. 
Im ubrigen aber ist das “System” ein (logisch) freies Spiel mit 
Symbolen nach (logisch) willkurlich gegebenen Spieircgeln. 
Dies alles gilt in gleicher Weise fur das Denken des Alltags wie 
fur das mehr bewusst systematisch gestaltctc Denken in den 


Wissenschaften. 

Es wird nun klar sein, was gemeint ist, wenn ich Folgendes 
sage; Hume hat durch seine Idare Kritik die Philosophic nicht 
nur entscheidend gefordert, sondern ist ihr auch ohne seine 
Schuld zur Gefahr geworden, indem durch diesc Kritik cine 
vcrhlngnisvoUe “Angst vor der Metaphysik” ins Lebcn trat, 
die cine Krankheit des gegenwartigen empinzistischen Philo- 
sophierens bcdcutetj dicse Krankheit ist das CcgcnstUck zu 
jenem friiheren Wolken-Philosophieren, welches das smnhch 
Gcgebcne vcrnachliissigen und entbehren zu konnen glaubtc. 

Bei allcr Bewunderung fur die scharfsinnige Analyse die 
uns Russell in seinem letzten Buche Meaning and Tniih 
gcschcnkt hat, scheint es mir doch, dass auch dort das 
der metaphysischen Angst einigen Schaden angenchtet a . 
Diese Angst scheint mir nSmlich z.B. der Anlass dafUr zu sem, 
das “Ding” als “Biindel von Qualitaten” aufzufasscn, wobc 
n-imlich die “Qualitaten” dem sinnlichen 
entnehmen gesucht werden. Der Umstand nun, ^mge 

nur ein und dasselbe Ding sein solJen, wenn sie .n^zug au 
alls Quali.aten Ubereinstimmen, zw.ngt dann d«u me 
geometrlschen Beziehungen der D.nge 
Qualitaten zu reehnen. (Sonst w.rd man 
Eiffelturm in Paris und den in New York als “dasselbe Dmg 
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thinking. For all thought acquires material content only 
through its relationship with that sensory material. This latter 
proposition I take to be entirely irucj but 1 hold the prescrip- 
tion for thinking which is grounded on this proposition to be 
false. For this claim— if only carried through consistently — 
absolutely excludes thinking of any kind as “metaphysical.” 

In order that thinking might not degenerate into “meta- 
physics,” or into empty talk, it is only necessary that enough 
propositions of the conceptual system be firmly enough con- 
nected with sensory experiences and that the conceptual system, 
in view of its task of ordering and surveying sense-experience, 
should show as much unity and parsimony as possible. Beyond 
that, however, the “system” is (as regards logic) a free play 
with symbols according to (logical) arbitrarily given rules of 
the game. All this applies as much (and in the same manner) 
to the thinking in daily life as to the more consciously and 
systematically constructed thought m the sciences. 

It will now be clear what is meant if I make the following 
statement: By his clear critique Hume did not only advance 
philosophy in a decisive way but also— though through no fault 
of his— created a danger for philosophy in that, following his 
critique, a fateful “fear of metaphysics” arose which has come 
to be a malady of contemporary empiricistic philosophizings 
this malady is the counterpart to that earlier philosophizing in 
the clouds, which thought it could neglect and dispense with 
what was given by the senses. 

No matter how much one may admire the acute analysis which 
Russell has given us in his latest book on Meaning and Truths 
it still seems to me that even there the spectre of the meta> 
physical fear has caused some damage. For this fear seems to 
me, for example, to be the cause for conceiving of the “thing'* 
as a “bundle of qualities,” such that the “qualities” are to be 
taken from the sensory raw-material. Now the fact that two 
things are said to be one and the same thing, if they coincide in 
all qualities, forces one to consider the geometrical relations 
between things as belonging to their qualities. (Otherwsc one 
is forced to look upon the Eiffel Tower in Paris and that in 
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anzusehen.*) Dcmgegeniibcr schc ich keinc “mctaphy^scbe” 
Gefahr darin, das Ding (Objekt im Sinne der Physlk) al$ 
selbscandigen BegriS ins System auf2unehmen in Verbindung 
mit der xugehorigen Zeit-rium lichen Strakcur. 

Im Hinblick auf solche Bemuhungen hat e$ mich befriedigt» 
dass im letzten Kapitel des Buches doch herauskommt, dass 
man ohne “Mctaphysik” nichi awskommen konne. Das elnagc, 
was ich daran zu beanstanden habe, ist das schlechte inteilek* 
tuelle Gewisseny das zwischen den Zeilen hindurchschlmmert. 

Albert Einstein 

School op Mathihatic» 

Thi iHSTinin poa Aovancco Sivor 
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New York as “the same thing.”)’ against that I sec <10 
“mctaphysicaJ” danger in taking the thing (the object in the 
sense of physics) as an independent concept into the system 
together with the proper spatio-temporal structure. 

In view of these endeavours 1 am particularly pleased to 
note that, in the last chapter of the book, it finally crops out 
that one can, after all, not get along without “metaphysics.” 
The only thing to which 1 take exception there is the bad 
Intellectual conscience which shines through between the lines. 

ALfisar EtKSTEis 

School ot Mathcmatics 

Tn£ iMSTirm rot aovamcsd &tvdy 

PMNCKtON 

'Com^re Runcll's Mn tfffa^ry intp Mt4ai"g *nd Tfaih, ci 9 >iio» chapter 
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ON CERTAIN OF RUSSELL’S VIEWS CONCERNING 
THE HUMAN MIND 

H ad I had the time and the nerve 1 should have liked to 
discuss what 1 look to be most wgnifiant in Russell’s 
philosophical achievement and not, as I am going to do, certain 
of his views which happen to be nearest the perspective of my 
own limited interests. 1 should also have liked to make a com- 
prehensive survey of the chosen theme and not, as 1 mean to 
do here, to confine myself, in the main, to one particular volume. 
Mr. Schiipp, however, when he cabled me his request for the 
present paper had to impose a time limit, although otherwise 
leaving me as free as a man could wish to be. The lime limit 
was not ungenerous, but it was a restriction. So I think I may 
say that I had certain solid reasons for the choice I have made 
and was not actuaed wholly by sloth and timidity. 

I am going to discuss some of the arguments in Russell’s 
Analyju of Mind^hoX all, since I have not the space for that, 
but some which arc not unimportant. This seems to me a legiti- 
mate undertaking. Russell may have changed a good many of 
ms opinions on th« subjert since 1921, when the book appeared. 
It lo^ to me as if his latest book iin Inq,^ I„,o Meanini 
and Truth IS rather different in some of its implications. On the 
Whole, however, the Andyti, 0/ Mind is an adequate and toler- 
ably stable acroimt of an important part of Russell’s middle or 
Ute-middle philosophy. It is a full-dress or, at least, a fairly 
dressy statement of the results of his conversion from English 
to American -new realism” « the human mind, that is, of a 

pared with the confident and debonair statements of so late a 

^95 
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book as The Problems of Philosophy (1912). Its main conten* 
tions regarding the human mind are very similar indeed to 
those of his Outline of Philosophy (English edition, 19^7)* 
is meniioncd with approval in his Tamer Lectures {The Anal- 
ysis of Matter, 1927, p. 240n). So it cannot reasonably be re- 
garded as an ephemeral thing, a Ttvre de circonstance, the out- 
come of a mood. 

The book begins with an investigation into the Brentano- 
Mcinong schema of act -con tent- object. Realists, Russell says, 
either suppress both “act” and ^content” (if they are of the 
American type) or suppress the content but not the act (if they 
are of the British type, as represented by Moore m his early 
“Refutation of Idealism** or by Russell himself in Problems), 
Russell himself, he now says (p. 20). “remains a w^list « re- 
gards sensation but not as regards memory or thought. In so 
far, however, as he remained a realist he had become converted 
to the new realism of the Americans. 

Som« remarks may be made about this schema. 

It seems to fit memory, belief, and propositional thought, 
and I shall postpone discussion of this matter. Pnma me, how- 
ever. it seems to be very ill-adjustcd to what we call “feeling’ 
and emotion, and also to sensing, perceiving, and imaging unless 
we hold, with some philosophers, that all these processes, 
eluding even sensing, necessarily involve some sort of judgment 

“'jakfthe first point first. With regard to feeling and mo« 

generally to emotion, most analytical psychologists find no 

Llty at all in the conception of objectless feelings, feehng J 

refer to nothing. You need not (they say) be plea ed 

anything. You may just be pleased in the 

which you .r. pleased. If you allow that m ^ 

pleased wi/A something, or in other words that 

seldom if ever wholly blind, this c-rcumstance need ot be^e 

plained by anything intrinsically 'hv for « any rate if 
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terous to hold (they say) that you cannot ^cel sad without at- 
tending to your sadness in this way. Therefore the feeling may, 
and commonly docs, exist without an act of that kind. If it does 
not require iuch an “act,” why should it require any “act” at all f 

As regards perceiving and other such cognitive processes, the 
most plausible sort of “act” would be an “act” of attention or, 
as Russell has recently said {Inqwry^ p, 51), of “noticing.” It 
seems difficult to deny that, if you attend, you must attend to 
something, that is, that the very meaning of attention includes 
attention 10 some “object.” It would be strange, however, if 
this “object” were a “content” 0/ the if when you attend 
to what you describe as a blue patch, the patch were contained 
in your “act.” The “act” seems to be essentially alio-refcrcnt. 
The natural and the plausible analysis in this case is Locked, 
that is, a doctrine of “operations of the mind” directed upon 
certain “Immediate objects” (cf. Russell in l*rohlems^ p. 73). 
According to this analysis it would be a question for further 
inquiry whether these “direct” or “immediate” objects were 
either mental states, or “in the mind” in some special sense (cf. 
Berkeley, Principles, para. 49) or in no sense. They arc not 
“in” the act in any plausible senK, and, although some of them 
(or most of them in certain respects) may refer, directly or 
obliquely, to some physical object, this may be reasonably held 
to be an ejctrinsic property, and therefore additional to the orig- 
inal analysis, not properly 2 part of its core. 

We may next consider why, in those respects in which he re- 
mained a realist, Russell abandoned his British (new) realism 
and naturalised himself, in 2 spiritual way, on the American 
»ntincnt. The reasons he gives are that cognitive “acts” in sens- 
ing or imaging cannot be observed empirically and are not re- 
quired on theoretical grounds. The “content” suffices. 

The first of these reasons is blunt. In Problems (c.g., p, 77) 
Russell had spoken quite gaily of “my seeing the sun” as “an 
obj^ with which I have acquaintance.” Now he abolishes all 
such alleged “objeas” and says they are fictions of malobserva- 
tion. 

The thing, one might suppose, could be very easily tested 
Ut anyone try whether he can “see” (i.e, observe) his seeing 
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as something empirically distinguishable from the speck or the 
patch which he sees. There is, however, at least one empirical 
obstacle. When one sees (to keep to vision) one can certainly 
observe certain muscular and other bodily sensations connected 
with the process of seeing. These, however, Russell and others 
would correctly say, are just sensa and are not “acts” in the 
relevant sense. Eliminate them analytically and it may be very 
difficult to say with any confidence what is observably left. Still, 
many competent philosophical psychologists have made the at- 
tempt in good faith and with an adequate knowledge of this 
particular snag. Some of them, though not the majority, say 
that “acts” are observed in such cases. The others give an un- 


qualified “No.” 

This is unsatisfactory. If one attributes sinister motives (i.e^, 
theory-bred maU or non-observation), one can attribute such 
motives to either party. It would be plca»nter if 
something better to offer than the counting of “Ayes and 
“Noes.” Here, however, the requirements of theory (of which 
1 shall speak later) are irrelevant. For theory might require 
something unobservable. Let us stick to the question of possible 


empirical observation. . t 

Sometimes it is said that acts, being essentially alio-refcrcnt, 
could not also be self-referent and so that the alleged empiriai 
observation must be a fiction. This, 1 think, is not a good ar^- 
ment; and Russell, if I have not mistaken h.s "^>2 
not use it. Grant that an act of inspection could not 
and you have still no good reason for denying J 

belonging to the same self might inspe« th* 
specting. The Ego, according to most 

sufficiently complex for that, Agam the ^ ‘I’' ’ 1 

spccted acts might be simultaneous. So there .s no need to appea 


" rm^more important type 

we ask whether if we “see our see.n^J we ^e Tatches, 

wShIi;L“hough ‘‘consdou^^^^^ 
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In the main European philosophical tradition ^Veflcxlve*’ 
knowledge (more accurate I self -acquaintance) was distin- 
guished from and contrasted with non-reflexive other-knowl- 
edge^ and the contrast was very seriously intended. Locke was 
a rebel when he said that reflexive self-acquaintance, ^'though it 
be not sense, yet it is very like it and might properly enough be 
called internal sense” (Es^ay, II, i, para. 4), and described it 
as “that notice which the mind takes of its own operations and 
the manner of them” (ihid.) or (ch. 6) as what happens when 
the mind “turns its view inward upon itself and observes its own 
action,” even if none of these statements is quite as definite as 
“seeing our seeing.” The rebel may have been wrong and the 
traditionalists right. If they were right, their analysis would be 
not chat “operations of the mind” can be inspected like colours, 
or are the objects of a distinct alio-referent act of awareness, but 
that our acquaintance with them is of a totally different order, 
not involving any duality of act and object and yet, like our 
feelings, something which not only may be but also (as many 
would say) wtut be a part, or at least an empirically experienced 
modality, of what we commonly call our “conKiousness.” We 
feel sorrow in the sense in which we run a race or construct a 
construction, not in the sense in which wc hit or miss a target; 
but, when we feel it, wc feel it “consciously” and may very well 
doubt whether an “unconscious” feeling (so-called) is anything 
Other than an unfelt feeling, that is to say, anything other than 
a piece of nonsense. 

If this analysis of reflexive acquaintance be allowed to be pos- 
able, several consequences follow. I shall mention two of them 


The fii« concerns cognitive acts, and its general purport is 
that we might be rcflexiveJy acquainted with cognitive acts, even 
m such simple msUnces as sensing, although we could not in- 
spect them in any ordinary sense of inspection. 1 think myself 
that we nr# so acquainted with attentive acts of sensing and do 
not apee with Rus«ll (Inquiry, p. 50) that “noticinj consists 
mainly m iso ating from the sensible environment.” However 
1 m not at all confident about that. 

The second is that, if our empirical self-acquaintance is most 
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accurately described in the way in which wc describe conscious 
feelings (which may be more or less discriminating, and less or 
more vague), wc should have to do in that case with a part or 
modality of what we commonly call our “consciousness,” in 
which the referential sense of “conscious of” may be wholly ab- 
sent and in which an adverlMal description is usually more ap- 
propriate. It is generally better to say “I am painfully conscious” 
than “I am conscious of a pain,” although the latter, of course, 
is c|uite good current English. The question would then arise 
whether, in the case of sensing, if “acts” are suspect, “«»bjccis” 
are not suspect too, whether instead of renouncing both “acts 
and “contents” in this case, as Russell the convert proposes to 
do, wc should not instead renounce “acts” and retain- 

ing “content” and interpreting “content” in the way in which 
jesting would be interpreted in the reflexive fashion. If so, the 
correct analysis would be neither “I am conscious of a blue 
patch” nor “blue patch hcre-now” but “I am blue -patchily con- 
scious.” This sounds awkward, but is not an unusual philosophi- 
cal analysis, though it is seldom slated quite in that way. One 
question is whether there is anything against it except its lin- 
guistic awkwardness. Another question is whether, if there are 
serious objections to it in the case of sensed blue patches, there 
are not equally serious objections to any other analysis of, say, 
toothache. If so, different sensations would have to be ana yscO 
in fundamentally different ways; and that is not impossible. 

When he deals with the question whether acts, even it they 
were beyond any possible sort of empirical observation, are re- 
quired for any tenable theory of philosophical psycholo^. 
scll says (p. i8) that “Meinong^s ‘act' is the ghost of the sub 
ject or what was once the full-blooded soul" 'Jj; 

either the ghost or its former mcarnation .s needed t 
theory of knowledge. This large question has several pa 

some of which I may mention here. ^ Eso, 

In general, if anyone set about to discuss Soul, or Self, or g^, 

he would suppose that he was discu^ing 
which had various intrinsic charactenstus an a 
r.:L,ion.. H. would no. be 

likely, would not be chiefly concerned with the problem 
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minimum that is needed for a theory of (o^niiion to be viable. 
The nature of the Utter question may be indicated roughly by 
asking, “What is the very least that must be assumed about 
if sense is to be made, e.g., of the statement: who am now 
watching and hearing these actors on the stage believe that 
am the same *1’ that recently arrived at the theatre in a taxi?** 
That is a legitimate and an important question. It is not, how- 
ever, the only important question in this matter, and most Ego- 
investigators would be equally interested in a host of other 
statements in which “1** oaurs, whether or not such statements 
had any direct bearing upon the minimal assumptions an cpis- 
temologist has to make, and even if the epistemological irrelc- 
vancies in such statements (or what seemed to be irrelevancics) 
were a positive embarrassment to epistcmologists. Thus, with 
regard to the dispute about reflexive sc If •acquaintance men- 
tioned above, the question is not primarily whether such reflex- 
ive seif -acquaintance must be assumed if epistemology is to 
work, but whether it occurs or not. 


One of the questions which Russell briefly mentions here (p. 
r8) and examines more fully in some other places is whether 
the inveterate grammatical use of the first personal pronoun 
(e.g., “1 noticed this**) implies, when if is fully examined, that 
there must be an entity called “I** additional to what philos- 
opher^ often call “its** acts and experiences. He replies in the 
ricgaiive, and, since I should like to agree with him, my inclina- 
tions are all in favour of a purr of joyful assent. In view of what 
1 have just said, however, I am bound to remark that the ques- 
tion, for me, refers to all that, to use F. H. Bradley's terms, can 
reasonably be regarded as the “psychial filling** of the Ego and 
K not exclusively cognitive. I think that selves arc very peculiar 
artd very highly integrated “bundles** of what Broad calls 
“sympsychlc** experiences. Even if, as Russell has recently 
mamumed m Inquiry (e.g., chap. Vll), it would be possible to 
gn’c a consistently impersonal account of “egocentric particu- 
lars,“ I should not believe that, in fact, any human experience 
impersonal. 


But perhaps I am running on too fast. What Russell, in the 
context, IS most anxious to say is that in the crucial instance of 
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sensation^ the sensum is aJl that need be supposed to exist, and 
that there is no need whatever to suppose that the analysis of 
sensation requires either an act of sensing as well as the sensum, 
or an Ego to apprehend the sensum. The sole fact in the case 
(he thinks) is the occurrence of the sensum. 

This is vital to Russcll*s portion and is a cornerstone of the 
metaphysical theory (a form of neutral monism) which he 
advocates. 1 do not know whether it is feasible to discuss the 
problem directly and in itself without any metaphysical frills. 
But I shall try to say something on that head. 

I do not know whether anyone ever held that an occurrence 
as such implied a ^‘mental” act, i.e., that the mere fact that 
something occurs had this analytical implication. If there arc 
such people 1 shall not try to argue with them. Many would 
say, however, that when an occurrence is an appearance there is 
some such implication. 

More elaborately, what such people say is often something 
like this: If you assert that appears” you imply (a) that x 
shows itself and (b) that it shows itself to an observer. As re- 
gards (a) there is no contradiction in something (a potato, say) 
existing without showing itself. Therefore, if anything is such 
that it shows itself by the mere fact of existing, it must be a 
quite special sort of thing. As regards (b), that particular con«- 
quence would follow from the assumptions that “showing it- 
self” means showing itself to inspection and that inspection is 
always a case of something inspecting something else. 

In view of what 1 have said about “feeling” and about re- 
flexive self -acquaintance,” I should deny the inevitability ^ ^ * 
assumptions contained in (b); but I think that what is 
in (a) has to stand. An occurrence, 1 should say, need not e a 
apparition. Therefore, if an occurrence is an apparitiofl,jtj^> 
be, and i think it is, a very special sort of occurrence. I ndWi 
don^t sec any good ground for denying that an apparition is 
implies a menial occurrence, this statement allowing cither 
the apparition is a feeling which shows itself reflcxively by the 
mere fact of being a fueling (i.e., felt), or that « 
rcflcxivcIy to something else, whether act, or bundle ot y 
psychic personal experiences, or Ego in some other se 
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I do not sec that there is much more to be said in terms of the 
direct methods I am here attempting to use. There is very little 
point in saying> Russell -wise, that visual sense-appearances are 
very like the appearances on a senative photographic plate. By 
calling the plate ‘‘sensitive” you are importing quite a strong 
analogy; and as for the “appearances,” it is clear, in any ordi- 
nary sense of language, that the appearances of a star in some 
astronomer’s photograph are appearances in the same sense as 
the star itself, that is to say, they “appear” when some one looks 
at them. Otherwise, they do not appear at all. Again, direct 
methods are not very easy in the particular case of sensation 
because, according to Russell and most other good authorities, 
pure sensations are never observed by adults who are capable of 
telling the talc. What is observed by grown-up people is per- 
tttved; and percepts are overlaid and/or fused with images, 
associations, interpretations, etc. You can prove that there must 

a sensational core or “datum” in your percept; but you can- 
not observe it in its native innocence. 

In any case there is surely nothing odd or paradoxical about 
the conclusion that sense-occurrences are a very special class of 
occurrences. There are no other occurrences which arc at all 
likely to hearten a neutral monist, that is, a philosopher who is 
disposed to maintain that certain entities (alleged to be ultimate 
and the only ultimates) are amphibious, being capable of being 
“material” in one context and “mental” in another. 

Consider a number of philosophical disputes about sensation. 
Berkeley says, “There was a sound, that is, it was heard.” The 
plain man, if naively realistic, would say, “Not at all; hearing 
the sound gives evidence of the sound’s existence, but winds 
might roar and waves splash on the beach although no living 
creature heard them.” Philosophers retort, “Is there any likeli- 
hood at all that an unheard sound would be a sound? Some of 
our misguided colleagues speak as if the only conceivable dif- 
ference between sensihtle and sensum were the irrelevance that 
wmeone is aware of the sensum, which awareness (they say) 
IS ^rinsic to the sensum and does not affect its intrinuc charac- 
teristics in any way. They are wrong. Unsensed green is just like 
unfelt toothache, a meaningless conjunction of words. Try to 
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apply your distinction between sensa and senstbilia to fassionei 
and paiibiltA, and see where you get.’’ 

Let us turn to the metaphysical side of Russell’s contentions 
in this place. 

Russell’s metaphysical contention on its negative side is that 
there is no mind^stuS, and, more particularly, that ^^conscious- 
ness” is not a stuff but a function. We may keep to the negative 
argument for the time being, since the positive argument is a 
genera] sketch of Russellian neutral monism. 

The terms Russell uses in this context were largely derived 
from certain of William James’s later essays, now very well 
known. Some of them are more provocative than instructive. 
Among these is the term “stuff.” Russell seems to like it, and 
returns to it in various parts of his argument. So far as I have 
noted, he does not define it, and his readers may be excused if 
they have some little curiosity about how he would or could 
define it. 

If it is fair to say with Russell that “acts” are the ghosts of 
the Subject or Ego, it would be equally fair, I opine, to say that 
“stuff” is the dust of “substance.” Russell’s metaphysical theory 
of substance, as I understand him, is that “substance” is a name 
for specific clotting of events. That doesn’t help us much in these 
stuffy arguments. There might easily be clots of mental events. 
In certain senses Russell would hold that there were. So wc 
need something more than this to have “stuff.” What more? 

If “stuff” meant the classical 5^ there never would be any 
stuff that was just “stuff” and nothing more. “Stuff,” acco^i^ 
to this interpretation, is that without which “forms” would w 
void. If pure “stuff” existed it would be utterly formless stuff, 
which is impossible, however flocculent the “stuff” might c 
supposed to be. Even differentiated “stuff” would be mean mg- 
lessj for to be differentiated in any degree is to be formed in 
that degree. Hence mental stuff would contain a coniredtcno m 
ad fee (Of and could not help us here. . 

I gather from several of Russell’s statements (e.g., on p.^ n j 1 
that he holds, “If no stuff, then no intrinsic characteristics. 1 fu* 
is interesting in various ways. In general one would suppose 
*' and x" cannot be identical if anything is true of which 
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not true of x". This would include extrinsic properties as well 
as intrinsic characteristics. Russell’s affection for intrinsic char- 
acteristics at this point ^eems to me to be rather odd, Despite 
his objections to the “axiom of internal relations” he docs com- 
mit himself in this book to the statement (p, 247) ^hat if x' 
and 3^' had no intrinsic difference their effects must be “pre- 
cisely similar.” 

From “If no stuff, then no intrinsic charactcristicb” one can 
infer, “If intrinsic characteristics, then stuff.” This principle 
seems to me to lead to strange conclusions, It would entail, for 
instance, that what Russell calls “belief-feeling” (which, he 
says, hoi observable intrinsic charactcri>tics) has “stuff” in it. 

The entire line of argument seems odd to me. Take the fol- 
lowing propositions: “Jones has mechanical characteristics, since 
he will fall precisely like a stone if dropped from an aeroplane.” 
“Jones has vital characteristics, for he is alive, not dead.” “Jones 
has mental characteristics because he reflects, infers, loses his 
temper, and so on.” All these propositions about Jones are true, 
and the three sets of characteristics are not the same. Can it seri- 
ously be inferred that Jones is composed of mechanical “stuff” 
flui vital “stuff” p/w “mental” stuff? 1 cannot think I am 
bound so to conclude j but the only respect in which I have 
cooked this affair when I stated these three true propositions 
about Jones is my omission of the adjective “intrinsic” as quali- 
fying “cha^acte^i^^ics.” That omission m'ighi be crucial. But is 
it? I have shown, with regard to the third proposition about 
Jones, that Russell docs hold that Jones’s be lief- feelings 
intrinsic characteristics. 1 find it difficult to believe that Jones’s 
mechanical and vital characteristics are in no respect “intrinsic” 
or how, if they weren’t Intrinsic, they could be wholly extrinsic 
in view of Russell’s statement on p. 247. 

Sometimes, instead of speaking about “stuff ” Russell speaks 
about “ingredients” (or “ultimate ingredients”) and about “ul- 
timate constituents.” These terms also would be the better for 
definition. It i$ hardly enough to call them “items in stuff” 
(c.g., p, 284). In view of Russell’s elaborate accounts of “logi- 
cal atoms,” “hard data,” and the like, this request may seem 
pretty cool ; and perhaps it is. Let me say then that I am puzzled 
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about Russell’s argument concerning “stuff” and do not 6nd it 
easy to translate the term cither into his tcchnial language or 
into any other. 

Since I am so doubtful about “stuff” and “mind-stuff,” I am 
not inclined to go on with the discussion whether or not “con- 
sciousrtess” is stuffy. Anything 1 have to say about its functional 
analysis had best come later. 

Up to the present, my readers may complain that I have 
started a few hares, some of them pretty lethargic, but have done 
little or nothing that is either downright destructive of Russell’s 
argument, or at all promising as a basis for alternative con- 
struction. 1 agree. In the main, if 1 could show that the situation 
is more fluid than Russell says it is, I should be well content. 
In a positive way the chief, if not the only, contention I have 
advanced is that reflexive self-acquaintance (particularly in 
feeling) has exaped, or very nearly exaped, Russell’s atten- 
tion. It is time, therefore, to consider what Russell has to say 
about feelings. 

His dixussion of them occupies two chapters, the third on 
“Desire and Feeling,” the fourteenth on “Emotions and Will.” 
The gist of these chapters, I think, may be stated, not inaccu- 


rately, as follows: 

If by “feeling^’ one means pleasure and pain, local bodily 
pains like toothache or bellyache arc organic sensations proper, 
“items” as separable as any sensation is. In contrast with these, 
all pleasures, whether (as we say) “bodily” or “mental,” and 
all “dixomforts” (most of which arc commonly regarded « 
“mental pains”) are neither separable items nor an algcdomc 
(i.c., pleasure-pain) tone suffusing certain processes. On t t 
contrary, they arc merely names for the success or failure, 
temporary or final, of an impulsive, instinctive, desiring or ot y 
such process which, having started, moves restlessly towards 
quicxcnce. Wc arc “conxious” of thex, Russell says, if we hold 
correct beliefs about what would, in fact, induce such quiescence. 
If, on the other hand, “feeling^* is interpreted more widely to 
include emotions, the James-Lange theory of emotion or some- 
thing very like it, is readily defensible. According to Russell, 
emotions, almost certainly, arc organic sensa. 
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As regards pleasure-pain Russell’s contention that local aches 
are sensations is widely accepted* but it is not clear to me that 
loal bodily pleasures (call them “titillations if you are nerv- 
ous about ambiguity) are not on precisely the same footing. As 
regards what are often called “mental” pleasures and pains, it 
seems likely that these arc not “separable items’— the phrase, I 
allow* may be something obscure-^ nd that the language of 
algedonic tone is much more appropriate to them. Such “tonic” 
descriptions, however, seem to me to be quite obviously correct 
as a piece of description; and Russell’s alternative account ap- 
pears to omit what ^ould not be omitted. 

It has long been a subject of brisk philosophical discussion 
whether all pjeasures and pains presuppose and* so to say, 
merely register the success or failure of antecedent impulsive 
process, understood or misunderstood. The usual answer is that 
some do and some don’t. The pleasures ari»ng unexpectedly 
from fragrance in the air* or from unsought beauty in the land- 
scape* might be supposed to prove the reality of the negative case. 
The same would be (rue of the pleasure one may have on seeing 
one’s favourite author praised 1^ a Judicious critic* especially if 
the writer be caviare to the general public. These instances 
might be challenged, however, on the ground that the unex- 
pected delights of sweet smells or of charming landscapes are 
genial exhilarants, and that, in the case of the applauded 
writer, the general mass of tendencies (hat are bound up with 
our own pride and self-esteem are stimulated quite a lot. {Muta- 
lu mutandis f this would hold of depressing surroundings well 
enough.) 

Let us suppose then that Russell’s account of the matter is 
correct in what it includes. Is there the least reason for suppos- 
ing that it is also correct in its exclusions? Allow that there is a 
one-one correlation between the success or failure of impulyve 
process and our feelings of pleasure and of pain. Docs that tell 
us what pleasures and pains jeel lHuT And don’t we know what 
they feel like? If there is any hard datum in these matters, this 
one would seem to me to be adamantine, 

I think that similar comments should be made about “feeling” 
in the wider sense which includes emotions and also desires in 
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so far as these are felt and arc not simply defined as "motions 
towards.” No doubt, if emotions are organic sensa, Russell 
would be fully entitled to say, as he does (p. 279), that they 
have intrinsic charaaeristics which may be descrilKd. He is also 
fully entitled to accept the James-Lange theory with as little 
diffidence as an admittedly controversial subject allows. But he 
doesn^t say much in support of the James-Lange theory. It is 
hardly impressive to say that Angell may have answered Sher- 
rington. And few who accept the James-Lange theory would 
have the effrontery to aver that the surge of organic sensa which, 
according to the theory^ ^ the emotion, evinces separable sensa- 
tion-items. At the most what would be evinced would be a 
vague tumult of organic sensa impossible to identify as such 
except by an act of faith together with an obstinate incredulity 
about what the devil they could be if they weren’t organic sensa. 

Most psychologists, including plain men when they turn psy- 
chologists, have no difficulty at all in distinguishing between 
many of the intrinsic characteristics of many emotions and the 
cruder, more isolable organic sensa which may be intertwined 
with them. Poets, for instance, have been heard to say that the 
pit of the stomach is where they are hit hardest when the Muse 
is not propitious^ but they are never supposed to mean that this 
sensitive area exhausts these very trying emotions. There JS a 
rich descriptive literature about the feel of emotions, the tot 
of it coming from writers who are not professional psychologists, 
but who, in spite of that {?), arc gifted observers of human 
nature. If it is just conceivable that they may be describing subtle 
cadences of organic resonance it is quite impossible to say with 
justified confidence that they are doing so — except on grounds 
of a theory which is very unconvincing if any credible alterna- 
tive can be offered. ^ v c 

• Russell himself quite happily accepts what he alls bcl id- 
fee lings, familiarity-feelings, and others of the kind bcause, he 
says (c.g., p. 233), these are not postulated but "actual expe- 
rienced feelings.” It is Incredible to me that a familiarity-feeliAg 
is a separate or separable sensation or, for that matter, a sensa- 
tion at all. In other words, I submit that Russell accepts cerwn 
feelings and allows that they have observable intrinsic charac- 
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terlstics although they are not sensations and are not images. I 
suggest that much in the descriptive literature of emotions de- 
scribes emotional feelings on the same sort of evidence as Russell 
accepts In the case of belief-feelings. It Is quite irrelevant to say 
chat such descriptive work may have led psychologists to a dead 
end and that behaviourism, for the moment at least, has a more 
promising programme. The question is whether these things are 
so, not whether they are useful for the architectural purposes of 
a theorise. 

This is all 1 mean to say about the preamble to Russel Ps meta- 
physics of neutral monism. In rough outline the theory itself 
proceeds as follows: Sensations and images are the stuff of all 
that there Is, and there is no intrinsic characteristic invariably 
present in sensations but absent from sensory images. That is all 
that is stuffy in the theory. The rest is function, context, and 
relation (principally causal) and not ^Stuff.’* More in detail, 
both mind and matter arc “logical constructions,” not substan- 
tial things or even shadows. Matter is a logical construction 
from sensations (not from images) and, still more specifically, a 
Jo^cal construction from those sensations which come nearest 
(in a very Kckwickian sense) to being “public” to many ob- 
servers and arc most amenable, functionally, to transmogrifica- 
tions that suit the laws of physics. These same sensations, and 
any others which like organic sensa may seem rather more 
private, and images are the stuff of minds, the said minds being 
logical constructions taking their cue from their biographical 
causal context. 

A good deal might be said about this. It might be argued, for 
instance, that, even if mind and matter were reached by con- 
struing the implications of sensa, there is no sufficient justifica- 
tion for reifying the cognate accusative, that Is to say, for calling 
them “constructions” roui court; and 1 shall have something 
more to say about “stuff” versus “function.” For the moment, 
however, the m«t urgent job would seem to be an investigation 
mto RussclPs views about the luographical relationships of his 
neutral stuff. 

This includes habit and association ^ but I don't think Russell 
gives a very close analysis of habit, and his account of association 
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seems to me to be a good deal less precise than the account many 
associationists were accustomed to give before the days of the 
logical-analyhcal method. RusselPs more resolute analysis in 
this matter is given to the term “mnemic/’ borrowed from 
Semon and flattered perhaps by a certain unearned increment 
derived from a learned language. 

Semon's mnemic philosophy eventually reached a theory of 
engrams, that is» of permanent traces in the brain, Russell ad- 
mitS) as Semon himself did, that physiological engrams are 
largely conjectural at the present stage of our knowledge. 
Therefore he does not assert their existence. But he hankers 
after them rather ardently. In principle, if they exist in suffi- 
cient quantity and detail, the biographical relationships of neu- 
tral stuff would be physiological, and *^mind,’' in nearly all 
important ways, if not quite in all, would be a behavlouristic, 
that is a materialistic, construction. Psychologists would come 
nearer to the ultimate stuff of things than physicists commonly 
do, but the palm would go to materialism. If, on the other 
hand, mnemic connection is not physiologically engrammatic, 
there is room for the logical construction of minds which are 
not material. 

Supposing then that wc decline to take shelter in hypothetical 
modifications of brain tissue, Russell asserts that the simple 


straight-forward thing to say is that in mnemic causation the 
past (some would prefer to say our past) is a part ausc of the 
effect. That is the mnemic explanation of the difference between 
burnt and unburnt children when next they are near a fire. The 
statement must be taken literally. do not mean merely,” Rus- 


sell says (p. 78) — what would always be the case — that past 
occurrences are part of a chain of causes leading to the present 
event. I mean that, in attempting to state the froxitnau cause 
of the present event, some past event or events must be jn- 
ciuded.”' This is RusselPs alternative to Bergson, whom he 
calls ‘‘obscure and confused” (p. 180) or a trafficker in mere 
mythology” {Outline , p. ao6). 

Bergson may have been confused; and Russell seems to be 
clear. What many people would say, however, is that Russell s 


' Russell’s. 
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clear account is clearly an impossibility. The past is dead and 
so cannot act. Old-fashioned British rcalisrs (like myself) would 
say that past events may be observed, not as they exist now (for 
now they don't exist), but as they and any historian would 
say that they could sometimes be investigated by later inquirers. 
But few would maintain that they could operate after they had 
ceased to be. No doubt if you say, as Russell docs, that causes 
and ^^operations'* are only uniformities of sequence you would, 
on any theory, have certain correlations if the past, even re- 
motely, had anything to do with the present. Many believe, 
however {and I confess I retain the prejudice), that causes and 
effects must be temporally continuous. If this be so, Russell's 


doctrine falls. 

If it were suggested that the conception of persistent psychical 
as distinguished from persistent physiological engrams, however 
difficult it may be, is easier to accept chan this doctrine of a dead 
past yet acting, Russell's answer is that, if the psychical be the 
conKlous, conscious “acts" and the like do In fact vanish without 
observable trace. Thus, casting about for examples, 1 can attend 
now to the fact that papUlon is the French for ‘butterfly' and 
Schmtttfrling the German. I am not always attending to these 
names, When I*m not attending to them they seem just to dis- 
appear from my consciousness, and when I am soundly asleep 
or anaesthetised it may seem that my sympsychic bundle is a 
complete non-entity. The same would seem to be true of my 
feelings. When I don't feel my toothache it stops. 

I don't deny that these difficulties are very serious, despite 
the Insouciance of psychoanalysts about them. What is not clear 
to me, however, is that, on Russell's theory, physiologists, be- 
haviourists, and materialists are in better case. Their explana- 
tions, according to Russell, arc in terms of a logical construction 
construed from sensory data which, as given, arc momentary 
and perishing. If sensa are feelings, as the toothache example 
shows, the problem is precisely the same for the logical con- 
struction mind" as for the logical construction "matter." If, 
not being feelings, they arc apparitions which exhaust their na- 
ture m appeanng and don't exist when they don't appear, I can 
see no relevant difference between the two logical constructions. 
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In certain passages m his various works Russell shows a wistful 
sympathy with the attempt to construct a universe for himself 
from his own private evanescent sense data. If he could do this 
for his heaven and for his earth he could also do it for his 
«mind,» 

As I said at the beginning of this essay, I did not intend to 
make a comprehensive survey of Russell’s Analysis of Mind^ 
but only to examine certain parts of it. I have now said most of 
what I wanted to say, and the remainder of the essay will be 
slighter and more general in its character. 

The last few chapters of Russell’s book are busied about the 
^^meaning of ^meaning’ ” in cases in which Russell is not a 
realist, i.e., in cases in which (as he thinks) we neither are what 
we are said to ^^mean” nor are able to inspect it directly. Thus in 
memory we remember now but mean or refer to what is gone. 
Russell, as we have seen, rejects the contention of some British 
realists that we can directly inspect past events we formerly ex- 
perienced, and 50 has to provide a theory of extrinsic reference 
to what is meant in the memorial way. Similarly in the case of 
belief he uses the “act-content- object” schema in a modified 
form which substitutes “feelings” for “acts.” In the believer, he 
says (p. 233), there are two present occurrences, the believing 
and what is believed. From these the “objective” of the belief 
must be distinguished, c.g., Caesar’s crossing of the Rubicon, 
which could not conceivably be a present occurrence in any twen- 
tieth century mind. 

In this matter I should like to repeat the comment I made 
before, namely that the first term in Russell’s threefold schema 
is neither a sensation nor an image but in Russell’s words {ibid,} 
“an actual experienced feeling.” The point, I think, runs pretty 
deep. On p. 243, for instance, Russell gives an account of a 
series of “attitudes that may be taken towards the same content, 
doubting, believing, supposing, expecting, and so forth. These 
would commonly be described as “mental” attitudes, and ot 
course Russell would have every right so to describe them, at 
this late stage of his argument, provided that they squared with 
his own account of “mind.” If, however, as I am maintaming, 
these attitudes are not sensations and are not images but are 
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^'actual experienced feelings,^’ I submit that he is peopling the 
“mind*^ with stowaways whose very existence he began by de- 


nying. 

A comment 1 should like to make upon Russell’s general 
theory of ^^meaning” is much more likely than its predecessor 
to be a prejudice of my own. Such as it is, however, 1 propose 
to make k. The brunt of Russell’s argument here, 1 think, is 
behaviouristic. There is “meaning,” he says, when something 
acts as a sign, and it acts as a »gn when it causes appropriate 
action, (The term “appropriate” needs definition and receives 
some.) My comment would be similar to what I said about 
“appearances.” In my opinion Russell gives us Hamlet without 
the Prince of Denmark. The behaviouristic wew, to put it 
crudely, is that the clouds mean rain because they cause you to 
take out your umbrella. 1 should deny both that the clouds mean 
rain and that they ause you to take out your umbrella, The 
clouds don’t “mean” at all. It is you who invest them with 
significance, you who are a mental being as they are not. Again, 
they don’t cause you to lake out your umbrella any more than a 
red light at a traffic junction auses motor ars to stop. The 
drivers do that when they notice the red light. If what they 
noticed was a figment of their own imaginations they would still 
stop their vehicles. I admit, of course, that Russell’s behaviour- 
ism is not crude, and that, since it is based upon sensations and 
images, and not upon physical clouds, etc., much of the above 
criticism is prime facie irrelevant. But I think that the gist of 

However that may be, Russell’s analysis of meaning is mainly 
functional. The circumstance gives one an excuse for some fur- 
ther comments upon functional theories of the human mind. 

On page 195 Russell ays: 


The notion that actions are performed by an agent k liable to the 
same kind of cnticism as the notion that thinking needs a subject or 

’ IL- ‘ walking is merely to say that 

the walking ui question is part of the whole series of occurrences which 

UTT 7 ** i«>P«sibility in walking occurring as an 

isolated phenomenon, not forming part of any such series as we call 
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Allowing (or the slap-dash brevity of his statement, I should 
like, cordially and respectfully, to agree. But if this, in outline, 
be the correct analy^s, why not go all functional and dispense 
with “stuff?” There is a place for “stuff” in certain analyses. It 
seems reasonable to say that, if a brownish fluid which looks 
like treacle acts like mustard gas, the stuff in it is not the stuff 
of treacle. Metaphysics, however, does not seem to me to be 
the place for these stuffy arguments, any more than for discus- 
sions about raw and manufactured articles. In a metaphysical 
sense you must be able to say, “There is,” i.e., to distinguish 
between the actuality of functioning and its mere conception. 
That, however, is much more recondite than “stuff and it 
should be more recondite. As it seems to me, if you begin to 
ask, metaphysically, “What kind of stuff could alone function 
in such and such a way?,” you arc setting yourself an impossible 
task because you arc mixing up two antagonistic questions. 

Let us apply this to the human mind. The answer in general 
would be, “Mental is as mental does. There arc mental doings, 
usually if not invariably sym psychic and clotted so far as we 
know. If these doings have intrinsic characteristics reflexively 
self-manifesting, why not? Let us describe them as best we 


It may still be asked, “Even if you arc rather sniffy about 
‘stuffy arc you not holding that 'conscious is as mental docsV 
And what evidence have you for that opinion?” 

I agree that so far as my various statements are not merely 
critical they would amount to saying that “consciousness,” that 
very complex phenomenon, has ultimately to be defined by t c 
possibility of reflexive sel (-acquaintance, such reflexive self- 
acquaintance being frequently very dim. 1 agree further that I 
don’t see how I could begin to attempt to prove that mentaJ 
functions (such as “Inferring,” let us say) could only occur 
where there is conscious doing. I doubt very much whet er an 
“unconscious wish,” say, really is a wish and also whether an 
“unconscious inference^' really is an inference i but it 
analysts and other friends of the “unconscious” were to say that 
.om^shini unknown could arrive pretty much where conscious 
doings seem to arrive, without itself being conscious in a y 
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ordinary sense> 1 don*t know how to gainsay them. 1 am like 
Locke who didn^t see his way to denying that an omnipotent 
Cod could “supcradd** thinking to “matter.” If God could do 
the trick, the thing might occur. And if I were asked, “What 
happens to your knowledge of the French or German for ‘but- 
terfly' when you are not consciously thinking about French or 
German or butterflies?”; or again, “How do saints differ from 
sinners when both arc sound asleep?”, I should not be able to 
say very much in terms of actual consciousness. 1 shall conclude 
these remarks with two observations, the first of a type usual in 
histones of philosophy, the second wholly personal. 

The parallel between Hume's statement, at the beginning of 
his Treatise, that “all the perceptions of the human mind re- 
solve themselves into two distina kinds, which I shall call im- 
pressions and ideas,” and Russell's dortrine that the stuff of 


existence consists without remainder of sensations and images, 
is too close to escape anyone’s attention. Where the two differ 
in this fundamental matter is chiefly in this, that Hume pro- 
fessed to operate with impres^ons and ideas of reflexion as well 
as with sense -impressions and the ideas that mimic them, where- 
as Ru^ll professes to operate with the latter only. Whether the 
extensive use that Hume made of impressions of reflexion (e.g., 
in providing the impression from which the idea of necessary 
connection was derived) is plausible or not, he had tactical ad- 
vantages in being able to use them at all, advantages that are 
scarcely offset by Russell’s superior logical weapons and by the 
greater flexibility of twentieth as opposed to eighteenth century 
science. In any case I have tried to argue that “reflexiveness” is 
a property of menul events. Another p<Mnt that should be noted 
JS that Hume, like Russell, accepted stowaways which, according 
to bs pnnaple$, had no o(Sdal exislence. Thus time, accordine 
to Hume, was not an impression (or copy of one) but a “man- 

w id« “ impression nor 

“bb t St ““‘/r*'!' of which -tis impos- 

My personal remark is just this: Over thirty years aeo I had 
the privilege of being, i„ some sort, RusseU^pupil a^Trinity 
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College in Cambridge — I say ‘‘in some sort,” because it was no 
part of his duty to teach me or of mine to be taught by him. 1 
could not try to compute the extent of this privilege. It meant 
discussion after discusrion with one, who, young as he was, was 
already one of the three or four preeminent philosopheis of 
Europe i and that was but a part of what it meant to us. I can 
make no return for his patience or for the generosity with which 
he gave me so much of his time. But I should not like to miss the 
chance of express ng my gratitude. So 1 never thought of de- 
clining Mr. ^hilpp^s invitation. I regret the inadequacy of what 
I have said, and the limited range of its theme ^ but my inten- 
tions in writing this essay are as grateful as my recollections of 
that year in Cambridge. 

John Laird 

UNiviMirr or Ajbrobbn 
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RUSSELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 

K USSELL'S writings on the philosophy of science exhibit 
. one persistent feature: his explicitly avowed use of the 
maxim ^^Whenever possible, substitute constructions out of 
blown entities for inferences to unknown entities,’*’ a maxim 
which elsewhere he calls ^the supreme maxim in scientific phi- 
losophising.’* Acting upon this precept, he has attempted to show 
that the ostensible objects of science are ** logical fictions,” ca- 
pable of definition in terms of appropriately selected elements. 1 
wish in this essay to examine the type of analysis which Russell 
has brought to bear upon the logical problems of physics as a 
consequence of his adoption of this maxim. However, Russell 
has repeatedly called attention to the fact that it was the fruit- 
fulness of certain logical techniques in the foundations of mathe- 
matics which led him to adopt the majdm as the supreme guide 
in philosophy. 1 shall therefore briefly consider those techniques, 
as they are employed in the context of Russell’s reconstruction 
of pure mathematics, preliminary to the dixussion of his analysis 
of physics. 

1 

I. Russell’s by now classic studies on the foundations of 
mathematics brought to a conclusion what was, at the time 

^Conifmf^ 4 ry British Fim Seci€i» by J. H. Muirhead. 

Louden «nd K«w York, 1915. p. jSj. Subantwot refenneo to ihu book will U 
ebbrtviiud to CBF. 

In ika emy tb« following obbrevution will be use 4 for the tiller of boob 
^ RiumI]; FC it>T An Ettsy <,m iht F^undmions o/ Ctnmary, Cambridge, Eng- 
Und, IMF for IwcdMhm ie Mthemntieal FhUas^fhy, London and New 
York, iftOiP for FkiUnfhy, New York, for TAr Anniysit pf M altar 
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of their publication, a revolution in traditional conceptions of 
mathematics. As is well known, the explicit thesis for which 
those studies supply overwhelming evidence is the essential 
identity of logic and pure mathematics. In exhibiting that iden- 
tity, Russell also established the untenability of certain influen* 
till theories of knowledge which were based upon historically 
wide-spread snews as to the nature of mathematics. For by 
dearly distinguishing between pure mathematics, whose propo- 
sitions contain only logical terms, and applied mathematics, 
whose propositions contain descriptive (or empirical) as well as 
logical terms, he cut the ground from under the claims of dog- 
matic rationalism, Kantian apriorism, and types of sensation- 
alistic empiricism. On the other hand, Russell’s own analyses 
seemed to require the adoption of an extreme form of Platonic 
realism, since his detailed justification of mathematics as a body 
of valid propositions appeared to be cogent only on the hypoth- 
esis of the ‘‘independent reality” of universals and relations. 
Indeed, it was in considerable measure because of this supposed 
connection between such a realism and Russell’s major thesis 


about mathematics, that the logico-symbollc technique he em- 
ployed so brilliantly were believed to require definite philo- 
sophical commitments, so that the use of those techniques be- 
amc the center of philosophic controversy. 

Nevertheless, some of Russell’s most notable achievements in 
the analysis of mathematical notions exemplified a tendency op- 
posed to Platonic realism. His analysis of the notion of cardinal 
number, for example, showed that it was unnecessary to a»ume 
the “existence” (or “subwstcnce”) of a specific type of entity to 
correspond to the notion; and, accordingly, he showed that, 
without affecting the structure or validity of mathematic, tw 
“ultimate population” of Platonic objects may be supposed to W 

smaller than had been thought. * ^ a 

In effecting such economies, Russell was in fact ^ 

great tradition in mathematics. Thus, the “extension of the 
fumber-concept in the history of mathemat.^ 
panied by the postulatio n of speoal hnds of number^ _ 

York mts ABC for TA# ABC cf FiUihity, UadM, 19*^1 
tf$qtAry into Mioning and Truth, New V«rk, 1940. 
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tional fractions, the signed numbers, the irrationaJs, the imagi- 
naries, the infinitesimals, and so on) to serve as the objeas 
“discovered” by mathematicians. But the subsequent work of 
such men as Hamilton, Von Staudt, and Welersirass made it 
evident that the postuladon of such numbers as distinctive sorts 
of entities was unnecessary, since the required “entities” can all 
be dehned in terms of familiar arithmehcal notions and opera- 
tions. Accordingly, when Russell declared 

Every one can see that a circle, being a closed curve, cannot gee to 
infinity. The meu^yskian who should invent anything so preposterous 
as the circular points [at infinity], would be hooted from the field. But 
the msthemackian may steal the horse with impunity,’ 

and when, years later, commenting on the mathematician's oc- 
casional practice of postulating what is required, he noted that 
“The method of ^postulating* what we want has many advan- 
tages; they are the same as the advantages of theft over honest 
toil,”* he was doing less than justice to the tendency which the 
history of mathematics illustrates of eventually supplanting 
duWous “inferences” by suitable “constructions.” Russell’s 
majdm of philosophizing simply makes explicit a long-range 
trend of mathematical development. 

a. For the sake of definiteness, the operation of Russell’s 
technique for avoiding needless postulations in mathematics will 
be illustrated in three cases. First, the cardinal numbers. The 
cardinal numbers are generally admitted to be predicable of 
classy two classes being assigned the same number when they 
are similar (i.e., when their members can be correlated in a one 
to one fashion). It seems natural, therefore, to regard the cardi- 
nal number of a class as the property which that class has in 
common with classes «milar to it; and, on this view, a cardinal 
number is sometimes said to be obuined %y abstraction” from 
the classes possessing it. However, there seems no good reason 
for supposing that «milar classes have fust on& property in 
common rather than a s&t of properties. There is even room for 
doubt whether at least one such property “easts;” for in as- 
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suming the existence of such 2 property we are assuming, ac- 
cording to Russel J, “a metaphysical entity about which we can 
never feel sure that it cjosts or that we have tracked it down.’^ 
In order to avoid these difficiilties he therefore defined the num- 
ber of a class as the class whose members are classes similar to 
the given class. Since it can be proved that there is only one such 
class of classes, the first difficulty vanishes j and since this class 
possesses all the formal characteristics expected of cardinal num- 
bers, while at the same time its existence is “indubitable,” it no 
longer is necessary “to hunt for a problematic number which 
must always remain elusive.’” 

Consider next Russell’s definition of the real numbers, for 
example, of the irrational number which is the square-root of 
two. It is well known that the square-root of two is not an in- 
teger and that it cannot be a rational number. What, then, is it? 
Prior to Russell’s analysis it was customary to regard it as the 
limit of certain series of rational numbers, or more generally, as 
a distinct kind of entity whose “csdstencc” was assumed for the 
sake of satisfying certain mathematical relations. For example, 
the rational number?, if ordered according to magnitude, form 
a series. In many cases this series can be decomposed into two 
ordered classes, such that one of the rational numbers separates 
their members; thus, the two classes, rationals less than two- 
thirds and rationals greater than two-t birds, are separated by 
the rational number two-thirds. On the other hand, consider the 
two ordered classes of rationals, rational numbers whose squares 
arc less than two and rational numbers whose squares are greater 
than two; in this case, no rational number effects the separation. 
It again seems “natural” to suppose that there must be a num- 
ber, though not a rational one, which “lies between” these two 
classes. But what cogent grounds have we for assuming the 
“existence” of such a number? Russell argued that we have 
none, and that it is only the influence of irrelevant spatial ima^- 
nation or the seductiveness of certain algebraic operations whicft 
lends an air of plauability to such an assumption. The assertion 
of the “existence” of a new kind of number is thus an unwar- 
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ranted “inference,” and introduces something problematic and 
elusive into mathematics. On the other hand, the existence of the 
class of rationais whose squares are less than two is not dis- 
putable, for this class is “constructed” out of “known” elements. 
Accordingly, since the mathematical properties usually attrib- 
uted to irrational numbers can be shown to belong to that class, 
Russell dehned the square-root of two as identical with that 
class of rational numbers. 

The notion of class plays a fundamental role in these two 
examples. But, according to Russell, classes, like cardinal and 
real numbers, are not part of “the ultimate furniture of the 
world” (since they arc neither “particulars” nor properties or 
relations of particulars), and must thus be regarded as “logical 
constructions.” He therefore required a definition of classes 

which will assign a meaning to propositions in whose verbal or symbolic 
expressions words or syroboU apparently representing classes occur, bur 
which will assign a meaning that altogether elimiMtes aU mention of 
classes from a right analysis of such propositions. We shaQ then be 
able to say that the symbols for classes are mere conveniences, not 
representmg objects called "classes,” and that classes are in fact . . . 
logical ftetions.* 

Russell achieved his objective by devising as translations for 
statements explicitly about classes other statements which men- 
tion only certain properties possessed by the individuals that 
would ordinarily ht said to be members of those classes. Before 
illunratlng Russell’s procedure, a certain difficulty in effecting 
such translations must be mentioned. A given property (e.g., 
being human) determines uniquely just one class (i.e., the class 
of men) { but the same class will Ik determined by two or more 
non-identical properties, if those properties are formally equiv- 
alent— that is, if every indiwdual which possesses one of the 
properties also possesses the other, and conversely. Thus, the 
^0 non-identical properties of being human and being a 
fatherless biped determine the same class. Hence, in order to 
cffe« the d«ircd translation of a statement about a class, some 
device must be introduced so that in the new statement no one 
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special property is mentioned in exclusion of other properties 
which also may determine the class in question. With this ex- 
planation in mind, but omitting fine points, Russell’s general 
procedure may be illustrated as follows. The sUtement ^The 
class of points in a plane is as numerous as the class of lines in a 
plane’’ is explicitly about two classes, one of which is certainly 
determined by the froperty of being a point in a plane and the 
other by the property of being a line in a plane. The approxi- 
mate translation proposed for this statement is: 

There exist at least two ^operties such that one of them is formally 
equivalent to the property of being a point in a plane, the other is 
formally equivalent to the property of being a line in a plane, and such 
that for every individual wh^ has the 6rst property there is just one 
individual with the second property, and conversely. 


Although for the statement here chosen a somewhat Ampler 
translation of the requisite kind can be given, the indicated trans- 
lation illustrates the sort of complexity which Russell believed 
is required in general. In any event, the proposed translation 
makes no mention of any classes^ and, accordingly, the assump- 
tion that classes “exist” as special lands of entities is not required. 

Let us finally state what appears to be the general pattern of 
the procedure of substituting “constructions” for “inferences. 
Let “Sj” be a statement, employed in some definite context Ti, 
which contains explicitly the expreswon “C,” where this expres- 
sion symbolizes some entity C; that is to say, “Si” would no^ 
mally be supposed to be about C. Under what circumstance is C 
(the entity, not the expression “C”) to be regarded as a “logical 
construction” or “logical fiction?” Suppose there exist a set o 
entities oi, at, at, • • •, and a set of relations R., R#, ‘ 
pose, further, that a sucement “S.” can be formed which con- 
tains mention of these entities and relations but doe not cont^n 
the expression “Cj” and suppose, finally, that in the context ii 
the statement “S,” is logically equivalent to “S«.” If these condi- 
tions are satisfied, C is a logical construction out of the speaneo 
entities and relations. It will be noted that the above three 
example conform to this schematism. It is 
ment “S.” cannot, in general, be obtained from “Si” by simply 
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replacing “C” in the latter by a more complex expression with- 
out altering the rest of the formulation of *‘Si” involves, 
in general, 2 radial recasting of “Si.” 

3. A number of observations an now be made on Russell’s 
use of his maxim of philosophizing in his reconstruction of 
mathematics. Although Russell substitutes “constructions out of 
known entities for inferences to unknown entities,” he an main- 
tain an attitude of theoretial neutrality with respect to the 
existence or non-existence of such things as numbers and classes. 
As he himself says, “When we refuse to assert the enstence of 
classes we must not be supposed to be asserting dogmatically that 
there are none. We are merely agnostic as regards them: like 
Laplace, we an say, Wal paj ^esom de ceiu hypothhe'.'*'* 
The maxim thus expresses a principle of aution and economy, 
and the techniques which implement it annot by themselves 
help to decide what “exists” and what does not. Those tech- 
niques assume that certain entities and relations are in some sense 
“given.” 

It is well known, however, that in developing a mathematical 
system there is usually considerable leeway as to what materials 
may be taken as primitive and what is to be defined. From a 
formal point of view, the characterization of something as a 
“construction” must always be viewed as rtUitvi to the base 
selected. Accordingly, it seems as correct to regard the ordinal 
numbers as primiihe (relative to a system, like Hilbert’s, in 
which certain concepts of logic as well as of mathematics proper 
arc taken as basic) as it is to regard them as constructions (rela- 
tive to a system, like Russell’s, in which concepts of logic are 
the sole primitives). Which base is in fact adopted will in gen- 
eral depend on matters that are not exclusively logial: upon 
i«ucs of technical efficiency, upon certain more inclusive prac- 
tical requirements, and often upon antecedent commitments as 
to what IS “metaphysically” or “epistemologically” ultimate, 
from such a formal point of view. Russell’s reconstruction of 
mathematics is pnmanly the systematization of a large body of 
propwicions, in which remarkable economy is achieved in show- 
mg the various relations of dependence between different por- 
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tions of mathematical doctrinej and Rg$selPs claim that the 
concepts and propositions of general logic are sufficient for de* 
veloping formally the rest of mathematics is hardly debatable. 
But, seen in this light, his technique for avoiding needless postu- 
lations is simply one device among others for attaining a maxi- 
mum of inclusiveness and generality with a minimum of special 
assumptions. From this point of view at least, the issue he fre- 
quently raises as to whether numbers and classes “exist” in some 
ontological sense does not appear to be relevant to the problem 
under consideration. 

On the other hand, Russell’s reconstruction of mathematics 
may also be viewed as an attempt to analyze mathematical no- 
tions so 3$ to exhibit their relevance to everyday affairs and 
science. It is this point of view which is paramount when Russell 
declares that that sort of definition of cardinal number is re* 
quired which will make possible the “interpretation” of state- 
ments like “There were twelve Apostles” or “London has six 
million inhabitants.” And he maintains that his logical definition 
of the cardinals “makes their connection with the actual world 
of countable objects intelligible.”* Accordingly, the fundamen- 
tal issue which arises in this connection is whether Russell’s 
analyses state what is “meant” by mathematical expressions, not 
simply in the context of the formal development of mathe- 
matics, but in the context of statements about the empirical 
world; in other words, the issue is whether Russell’s analyses 
explicate the of mathematical expressions in the context or 
procedures such as counting and measuring. 

Unfortunately, Russell docs not always keep this issue at the 
center of his concern, and as a consequence it is often most puz- 
zling to know just what he is doing when he says that he is de- 
fining” the various concepts of mathematics. Thus, in comment- 
ing on the definition of cardinal number which he and Frege 
developed, he declares: 

The real desideratum about sueh a definition of number fe not that 
it should represent as nearly as possible the ideas of those who have not 
gone through the analysis required in order to reach a definition, ut 
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chat it should give u$ objects having the re<]uisice properties. NumberSi 
in fac(» must satisfy che formulae of arithmetic ; any indubitable set of 
objects fulfiUing this requirement may be called numbers.* 

Russell is surely right in saying that a definition of number need 
not reproduce the ^*ideas’’ of those who use numcrial expres* 
sions, since most people do not know how they use them. But it 
seems to me a serious blunder to maintain that *^any indubitable 
set of objects” which satisfy the formulae of arithmetic may be 
called numbers — if the business of ^4ogically constructing” 
numbers is to be something other than a purely formal exercise, 
and if the resultant analyses are to express the way or ways in 
which “number” is employed. From the point of view of the 
present approach, It is important to bear in mind the observa- 
tion that an analysis or “logial construction,” which is adequate 
for one context in which an expression is UKd, is not necessarily 
adequate for another context, and is unlikely to be adequate for 
all contexts. It does not follow, therefore, that definitions of the 
various numbers which arc suitable for developing mathematics 
formally and systematically are suitable as analyses of them in 
other domains where they are used. 

Two special difficulties which aggravate the analysis of 
mathematical concepts are worth noting in this connection. In 
the first place, many mathematical expressions are employed 
only within some more or less formalized system of mathe- 
matical statements, and have no clear or direct connections with 
statements which formulate matters in the actual world. The 
of such expressions wthin the symbolic system may be gov- 
erned by fairly explicit rules of operation, although no Inter- 
pretation for those expressions may be feasible which would 
make the latter symbolical of anything known to occur in any 
part of the environment. In other words, such expressions may 
have an important function within what may be called a “cal- 
cdus ” without being “in themselves” in any way “representa- 
tive.” Many students (like Hilbert and Hermann Weyl) have 
accordingly eschewed the doubtless “natural” desire to interpret 
them in terms of something familiar, and have been content to 
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exhibit the roles which specific calculi (containing such expres- 
sions) play in the system of scientific formulations. In any event, 
the interpretation of such expressions as denoting entities, al- 
legedly ‘‘construacd” out of “indubitable” elements, appears to 
be a gratuitous enterprise. The second difficulty is that in actual 
practice many mathematical expressions have no precise use, 
however precisely they may be defined in terms of the basic 
notions of a formalized system. Analyses of what such expres- 
sions “mean,” when such analyses yield something “constructed” 
in a precise way out of definite things or operations, must there- 
fore be viewed as proposals as to how those expressions mi^ht 
be used. A proposal, however, is not to be judged in terms of 
truth or falsity, but in terms of its convenience and effectiveness 
in achieving specific objectives. And if Russell’s definitions arc 
such proposals, a$ I think some of them are, the issue he raises 
with respect to them, whether the “entities” corresponding to 
them are “inferred” or “constructed,” docs not appear to have 
much point” 

One final observation. If an entity is a logial construction, 
then a symbol representing that entity is theoretically capable 
of elimination from any statement in which that symbol occurs. 
It has already been noted that, if an entity can be shown to be a 
logical construction, considerable economy can be effected in 
developing mathematics. However, it is also worth noting that 
a gain in economy in one detail may have to be bought at the 
price of complicating the structure of mathematics in other de- 
tails — perhaps even at the price of requiring dubious assump- 
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tions concerning “the ultimate furniture of the world.” Now in 
fact some of Russell’s definitions, when these are taken as exhl> 
fctlons of the structure of nuthematical objctts in terms of “in- 
dubitable” elements of the “actual world,” do seem to me to 
have this dubious character. If the “existence” of a real number 
is doubtful when it is conceived as a special k'mi of thing, is its 
“existence” better warranted when it is identified with an infintte 
series of rational s? Again* Russell is not sure that classes “exist.” 
But, in his translations of statements ostendbly about classes, he 
does not hesitate to introduce existential quantifiers respect 
to properties — a procedure which requires him to assume the 
existence of an indeterminate ran^e of properties. Is this as- 
sumption, construed in the “realistic” fashion that Russell 
adopts, so obvious that it may safely be taken as a metaphysical 
foundation for mathematics^ 1 am not suggesting that Russell’s 
definitions are not adequate for the purposes of systematiting 
formal mathematics; and fortunately 1 am not required on this 
occasion to propose a more satisfactory “metaphysics” for mathe- 
matics than his. I raise these questions only to call attention to 
the complex issues which await us when we employ his supreme 
maxim of philosophizing in a metaphysical rather than a meth- 
odological spirit. 

11 

r. Russell’s concern with the powtive sciences 1$ dominated 
almost exclusively by “the problem of the relation between the 
crude data of sense and the space, time, and matter of mathe- 
matical physics.’”' Like many of his contemporaries, he has 
wen impressed by the highly abstract character of physical 
theory, and by the prime fade difference between the manifest 
traits of the world which are exhibited in our daily experience 
it and Its constitution as reported by the theoretical sciences. 
Ihe theories of classical physics already provided ample mate- 
rials for embroidering this difference; those theories employed 
such notions as chat of instantaneous velocities, point-particles, 
mathematically wwinuous motions, and perfectly rigid and 
clastic bodies, although there appears to be nothing in our 
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common ^xperienco to which these notions are applicable. But 
it was the advent of relativity theory and quantum mechanics, 
with their novel geometries and chronometries and their revo- 
lutionary conceptions of matter and causality, which supplied 
the chief stimulus to Russell's preoccupation with the problem. 

However, the “critique of abstractions" for which the prob- 
lem apparently calls may take several different forms. Russell’s 
conception of the task of such a critique is controlled entirely by 
his view that the familiar concrete objects of daily life, no less 
than the abstract and remote entities of theoretical physics, are 
logical constructions. His approach to the problem must be 
clearly differentiated from so-called “operational” or “func- 
tional" analyses of scientific concepts — analyses which take 
“common-sense" knowledge and “common-sense” objects for 
granted. Something must therefore be said at the outset about 
the general pattern of Russell’s views. 

Like most philosophers, Russell believes that any discussion 
of the relation between theoretical physics and experience starts 
with admitting the familiar facts of common knowledge. But he 
maintains that on the one hand this knowledge is vague, com- 
plex, and inexact, and that on the other hand some types of its 
“data" are more certain and more “indubitable” than others. 


In order to obtain a secure foundation for knowledge we must 
therefore separate out those beliefs which are “inferred" from 
or “caused” by other beliefs, from the beliefs which are both 
logically and psychologically prior to all others. The “hardest 
or “most certain" of all data (that is, data which “rcsi^st the 
solvent influence of critical reflection”) arc the truths of logic 
and the particular facts of sense.** The logical starting point o 
a philosophical inquiry into physics must therefore be with our 
immediate, direct perceptions. The problem of the relation o 
theoretical physics to the facts of experience can therefore be 


amplified as follows: 

Ths bws of physics arc believed to be at least approximately true, 
though they are not logically necessary; the evidence tor em 
empirical. All empirical evidence consists, in the last ® 

ceprions; thus the world of physics must be, m some sense, co 
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with th« world of perc«pcioo5» since it s the latter which sullies the 
evidence for the laws of physics. . . . 

The evidence for the truth of physics is th.it our perceptions occur as 
the laws of physics would lead u$ to expect— e.g., we see an eclipse 
when the astronomers say there will be an eclipse. But physics never 
says anything about perceptions; it dots not say that we shall see an 
eclipse, but something about (he sun and the moon. The passage from 
what physics asserts to the expected perception is left vague and casual; 
it has none of the mathematical precision belonging to physics it<clf. 
VVe must therefore hnd an interpretation of physics which gives a clue 
place to perceptions; if not> we have no right to appeal to the empirical 
world.*’ 

Russell’s problem ha therefore a two^fold aspect. One phase 
of it consists in finding an ^^interpretation’' for physics which 
will make its propositions relevant to the crude materials of 
sense; and, as will appear, this concern leads Russell to adopt 
the view that all the objects of common-sense and developed 
science are logical constructions out of perceptions 

being a proper sub-class of the class of events. The other phase of 
the problem con«sts in justifying the truth-claims of physics; 
and this concern leads Russell to examine what data may serve 
as the most Indubitable foundation for our knowledge, and to a 
discussion of the causal theory of perception as the ground for 
assuming the existence of events that are not perceptions. The 
two aspects of the problem are not independent, since the reso- 
lution of the second depends In part on the answer to the first, 
whereas the first requires that the “indubitable entities” (which 
It is the business of the second to specify) are already available. 
However, in the remainder of the present section 1 shall briefly 
examine some of Russell’s views on perceptive knowledge; the 
discussion of his analy«s of scientific objects will be left for the 
final section. 

a. According to Russell, the original datum of experience 
consists of perwptions which are held to be known “non- 
infcrentially;” included in this original datum are such items 
as specific shapes and colors, and relations like something being 
earlier than something else or something being above something 
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else. CommoH'Sense objects like tables and books, on the other 
hand, must be regarded as in some sense ‘‘inferred.” They are 
said to be "inferred,” not because we have actually inferred 
them, but because our knowledge of them rests upon correla- 
tions between perceptions. These correlations are not invariable, 
and since we may be led to entertain false expectations by relying 
on them we do not "genuinely know” common-sense objects.” 
The proper comment upon this concluuon, so it seems to me, is 
to insist that we sometimes do know physical objects like tables 
and chairs, In a perfectly good and familiar sense of "know,” 
in spite of the fact that we may sometimes be deceived about 
them. But this is not the issue I now wish to raise, important 
though it is. The question I want to put is whether, in distin- 
guishing between perceptions as primitive and physical objects 
as derivative from perceptions, Russell is doing logic or psy- 
chology. Russel l*s froblem certainly requires the distinction to 
be one of logic, for his aim is to define phyrical objects in terms 
of sensory qualities. From this point of view it is clearly imU- 
vent whether in the genesis of our knowledge the apprehension 
of discrete sensory qualities comes before or after the apprehen- 
sion of configurations of qualities. Russell himself frequently 
makes it plain that it is not questions of psychology with which 
he is concerned.” Nevertheless, he also says that the primitive 
data of knowledge must not only be logically but also psycho- 
logically prior to the knowledge he regards as derivative. Thus, 
he declares that the "space” into which all the percepts of one 
person fit Is a "constructed space, the construction being achieve 
during the first months of life.^*'* And here Russell is obviously 
talking psychology. However that may be, the empirical evi- 
dence drawn from modern psychology is certainly unfavorabJe 
to the notion that perceptions are psychologically primitive, n 
the contrary, that evidence supports the view that sensory quali- 
ties and relations are obtained only as the end-products ot a 
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deliberate process of discrimination and analysis, a process which 
is carried on within the framework of a “common-sense” knowl- 
edge of physical objects. 

What reasons are there for regarding perceptions as the most 
indubitable data of knowledge? As far as one can ascertain, 
Russell rests his ase on the simple dictum that what is more 
primitive is also the more certain. Thus, he asserts that 

When we reflect upon the belie b which are logicall)^ but not psycho- 
logically priiTikive, we find that, unless they can on reflection be deduced 
by a logical process from beliefs which are also psychologically primitive, 
our confidence in their truth tends to diminish the more we think 
about them. 

And h« concludes that “There is . . . more need of justifying our 
psycho Jogially derivative beliefs than of justifying those that 
arc primitive.”*’ Why should this be so? Russell’s answer is: 
because the derivative beliefs are non-demo nstratively “in- 
ferred” from the primitive ones and are therefore Jess certain 
than the premisses from which they arc drawn, and because 
a belief Is the more certain the “shorter” is the causal route from 
the cause of a belief to the belief.** 

These views seem to me to rest on unsatisfactory evidence. 
Russell calls those data “hard** which resist the solvent influence 
of critical reflection. But in order to undertake such reflection, it 
is necessary to employ some principles in terms of which the 
attribution of “hardness” to specific data is to be evaluated i and 
such principles, if their authority is to count for anything, must 
be better warranted than the materials under judgment. How- 
ever, such principles can themselves be warranted only by the 
outcome of our general experience, and their certainly— of 
whatever degree this may be— cannot therefore be a consequence 
of their being psychologically primitive. Russell’s entire argu- 
ment, moreover, is based on a principle of reasoning which I 
hnd most debatable— the principle that the conclusion of a non- 
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demonstrative inference cannot be more certain than any of its 
premisses. Quite the contrary appears to be the case in general. 
To take a simple illustration, if a number of witnesses testify to 
the occurrence of some event, the proposition that the event did 
occur may be more certain than any single item in the testimony, 
provided those items are independent. It is indeed partly in 
terms of the principle embodied in this example that the credi* 
bility of scientific theories is augmented. And if one accepts it 
as generally valid, little ground remains for the view that our 
psychologically primitive beliefs are also our most certain 


ones. 


Russell is not unaware of how difficult it is to identify primi- 
tive, “non-infcrred” data. Thus, he notes that the records of 
any observation or experiment always involve an “interpreta- 
tion” of the facts by the help of a ceaain amount of theory. He 
also acknowledges that “perceptions of which we are not suffi- 
ciently conscious to express them in words are scientifically 
negligible j our premisses must be facts which we have ex- 
plicitly noted.”” And elsewhere he insists that “a form of 
words is a social phenomenon,” so that a person must know the 
language of which it is a part, as well as be exposed to certain 
stimuli, if he is to make true assertions.” The admission of the 
socially conditioned character of significant perception would 
normally be considered as a good ground for rejecting the view 
that perceptions arc psychologically primitive. Nevertheless, 
Russell believes that it is possible to whittle away the dement 
of interpretation in perceptive knowledge, and that “we can 
approach asymptotically to the pure datum.” But if pure ata 
can be reached only asymptotially — and that means they arc 
never actually reached— why is it important to try to base all our 
knowledge upon them? Moreover, Russell admits that so 
“interpretations” which accompany perceptions “can only 
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discovered by careful theory, and can never be made intro* 
spcctivcly obviousj** and he thinks that such interpretations, 
at any rate, ‘^ought to be included in the perception.”** One 
annot therefore help asking: If our actual data involve an 
clement of “interpretation” and “inference,” how in principle 
can we exclude phy«al objects as objects of knowledge on the 
ground that phy^cal objects involve an clement of “inference?” 
The distinction between the primitive and the “Inferred” cer- 
tainly shows the mark of being irrelevant to a working epis- 
temology. 

In any event, by his mixing up questions of logic with those 
of psychology Russell compromises at the very outset his pro- 
gram of exhibiting common-sense and scientific objects as logical 
constructions. That program presumably requires the analysis 
of these objects as structures of elements which are experien- 
tially accessible. If such an analysis is to be more than a formal 
logical exercise, chose elements cannot simply be postulated 
to exist) and Russell's psychologically primitive “pure data” 
apparently have just this status. 

3. Russell introduces another distracting confusion when, in 
order to establish the importance of regarding physical objects 
as constructions, he argues the case for an epistemological dual- 
ism and against “naive realism.” The truth or falsity of epis- 
temological dualism does not seem to me germane to the 
question whether physical objects are analyiable into structures 
of speeihed entities. 1 shall therefore comment only briefly 
on the fol low ng views central to Russell's epistemology: that 
our percepts are located in our brains; that the causal theory of 
perception is the ground for Inferring the existence of un- 
perceived events; and that our knowledge of physical objects 
IS “inferred” from percepts in our brain. 

Russell maintains that, although it may be natural to suppose 
that what a physiologist sees when he is observing a living brain 
is in the brain he is observing, in fact “if we are speaking of 
physical space, what the phy^olc^st sees is in his own brain.”** 
This seems to me incredibly wrong if the word “sec” is being 
“-tw, iS^. 
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used in the ordinary sense in which we talk about seeing a 
physical object; and it is this ordinary sense of the word which 
Russell is employing when he supposes a physiologist to be 
observing a brain. There might indeed be a sense of “see” in 
which I see my own brain, though I have not the slightest 
inkling as to what that sense is. I do know, however, that I have 
never seen any portion of my own brain, and that I have seen 
many physical objects — where the statement that I have not 
seen one but seen the other is to be understood in the customary 
sense of “see.” To deny the facts expressed by the statement 
seems to be absurd; and such a denial can be understood only 
if we suppose that the person making the denial is misusing 
language. Moreover, such facts seem to me basic for every 
sound epistemology and every sound interpretation of science; 
and, however difficult it may bt to do so, the findings of physics 
and physiology must be interpreted so as to square with them. 

The evidence Russell offers for the causal theory of per- 
ception derives whatever plausibility it has from the tacit 
assumptions of common-sense knowledge; accordingly, it is 
not this theory which can justify such common-sense assump- 
tions as that our perceptions may have unperceived causes. 
RusselPs chief argument for that theory consists in showing 
that if we accept the theory we can formulate the course of 
events in “simple causal laws.” For example, he declares that 
if many people see and hear a gun fired, the further they arc 
situated from it the longer Is the interval between the seeing and 
the hearing. He thinks it is therefore “natural to suppose that 
the sound travels over the intervening space, in which case some- 
thing must be happening even in places where there is no one 
with ears to hear.”” But why docs It seem “natural” to suppose 
this? Docs not the “naturalness” receive its support from the 
experimental confirmations which arc found for such assitmp- 
tions in the context of our manipulating physical objects? RuS' 
sell also thinks that, although the phcnomenalist view (that 
there arc no unpcrceivcd events) Is not logically impossible, 
it is an implausible view, because It is Incompatible with physical 
determinism.” But why is the assumption implausible that 
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“imaginary” or “fictitious^* entities are causally efficacious? If 
the implausibility <ioes not rest upon the findings of disciplined 
experience* embodied in common-sense knowledge* upon what 
can it rest? 

Though Russell speaks much of “inferring” things, it is not 
clear in what sense he believes physical objects to be “inferred” 
from perceptions. He uses the term “inference” In at least the 
following distinct ways: in the ordinary sense of logically 
deducing one proposition from another; in the familiar sense 
of asserting a proposition on evidence which makes that propo- 
sition probable; in the sense in which something which is per- 
ceived with an “accompanying interpretation” is obtained from 
something else that is supposed to be perceived directly or 
without interpretation; and finally, in the sense in which some- 
thing that is a logical construction is obtained from entities out 
of which it is constructed. It is evident that when Russell says 
that the sun is inferred from our percepts* he does not mean 
that it is inferred in either of the first two senses specified* and 
he repeatedly asserts that he does not mean it in these senses. 
On the other hand, he declares that 

So long as naive realism remained (enable, perception was knowledge 
of a physical object, obtained through the senses, not by inference. But 
in accepting the causal theory oI perception we have committed ourvUes 
to the view that perception gives no immediate knowledge of a physical 
object, but at best a datum for inference,*’ 

In this passage Russell is apparently using the third sense of 
“inference;” and when he uses the term in this way he some- 
times (a Iks of an inference as an unconscious physiological 
process, But elsewhere he also says that “Modern physics re- 
duces matter to a set of events. . . . The events that take the 
place of matter in the old sense arc inferred from their effect 
on eyes* photographic plates, and other instruments. . . 

And in this passage what is “inferred” is a physical object* 

. , V** kftowWjfe of (Im phywil world i» rot tint 
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viewed as a construction out of such events as perceptions. 
Russell does not therefore distinguish between the last two 
senses of “inference” listed above, and as a consequence it is 
difficult to extract a coherent formulation of how physical ob- 
jects are inferred from percepts. However that may be, if our 
knowledge of the sun is “inferred” in the third sense of the 
term, the inference is presumably grounded in the causal theory 
of perception, and therefore in the procedures involved in 
common-sense knowledge of things. On the other hand, if that 
knowledge is “inferential” in the fourth sense, the fact that the 
sun is a logical construction (if it is a fact) in no way prejudices 
the claim that we do have knowledge of it; for the exhibition 
of the sun as a construction out of events like perceptions ob- 
viously requires knowledge of the sun. 

Ill 

I. It is a common error of Russell’s critics to interpret his 
view that the physical world is a logical construction, as if he 
intended to deny that there are physical objects in the ordinary 
sense of this phrase. For this misunderstanding he is at least 
partly to blame. Thus he declares: “Common sense imagines 
that when it sees a table it sees a table. This is gross delusion.”** 
Again, commenting on Dr. Johnson’s refutation of Berkeley, 
he maintains that “If he had known that his foot never touched 
the stone, and that both were only complicated systems of wave- 
motions, he might have been less satisfied with his refutation.”* 
And elsewhere he says that on the view he is recommending, 
“the 'pushiness* of matter disappears altogether. . . . ‘Matte^ 
is a convenient formula for describing what happens where it 
isn’t.”” 

There arc Indeed several not always compatible tendencies 
struggling for mastery in Russell’s use of his supreme maxim 
for philosophizing. One of them is that represented by the 
conception of experience according to which the objects of what 
is immediately “known” are in the brain; a second is the view 
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that if som«thlng is 2 logical construction, it is w who have 
constructed it in time; another is stated by the conception 
that so long as some ‘‘indubitable set of objects*’ can be specified 
which will satisfy given formulae, then any object in that set 
may be substituted for the “inferred” object satisfying those 
formulae; and a fourth is the ww that an object is a construc- 
tion when it is analyuthle into a structure of identifiable 
elements. 

It has already been argued that the first of these tendencies 
i$ essentially irrelevant to (or at any rae, can be kept distinct 
from) the use of Russell’s maxim. The second is often ex- 
plicitly disavowed by Russell himself, though he often betrays 
his disavowal. But before examining the Incidence of the re- 
maining two tendencies upon his reconstruction uf physical 
theory, I want to comment on the passages cited from Russell 
in the opening paragraph of this section. Is it a delusion when, 
under appropriate circumstances, we claim to see a tabled A 
table may indeed be a logical const ruaion; but in the sense 
in which we ordinarily use the words “see” and “table,” it may 
be quite true that we do see a table: lh*s mode of expressing 
what is happening Is the appropriate way of putting the matter. 
Again, if when Dr. Johnson kicked a stone his foot never 
touched the stone, what did his foot do} To say that his foot 
never touched the stone, because both his foot and the stone 
were systems of radiation, Is to misuse language; for in the 
specif!^ context the words “foot,” “stone,” “kicked,” and 
“touched” are being so used that it Is correct to say Dr. Johnson 
kicked a stone and therefore his foot touched it. To be sure, 
under some other circumstances, and for the sake of certain 
ends, it might be advisable to use a different language in describ- 
ing what had happened. But It obviously cannot be wrong to 
employ ordinary language in accordance with ordinary usage. 
And finally, it seems to me grotesque to say that the “pushiness” 
of matter can disappear as a consequence of a new analysis or 
redefinition of matter. We have learned to apply the word 
“pushy** to certain idcntifi^lc characteristics of material objects; 
and such a use of the word is correct, amply because that is the 
usage that had been established for it. Whatever may be the 
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outcome of analyzing material objects, their identifiable prop- 
erties will remain their identifiable properties, and it will be 
Correa to apply the standardized expressions to them, It will 
certainly not be correa to designate a physical body as a formula. 

2. Let us turn to Russell’s re-interpretation of physics, The 
first question I want to ask is what marks, if any, distinguish 
something which is a construaion from something that is not. 
Russell seems to suggest at least two. One is the suggestion 
that something is a construction when it has properties which 
satisfy some mathematical formula or equation. He says, for 
example, 

The electron has very convenient properties, and k therefore probab))^ 
a logical structure upon which we concentrate attennon just because of 
these properties. A rather haphazard set of particulars may be capable of 
being collected into groups each of which has very agreeable smooth 
mathematical properties; but we have no light to suppose Nature to 
kind to the mathematician as to have created particulars with just 
such properties as he would wish to find.’* 

One doesn’t know how seriously to take such statements, espe- 
cially since they imply, what is questionably the case, that it is 
we who invariably manufarture the properties which are con- 
venient for the purposes of mathematical physics. It is certainly 
not evident what right we have to suppose that we have no 
right to suppose that Nature created at least some of them. It 
is one thing to say that for the sake of developir^g mathematical 
physics we have isolsud certain features of things and ignored 
others^ it is quite another thing to maintain that what wc have 
selected we have also manufactured. Moreover, It is not clear 
why, on this criterion, the events out of which electrons and 
other objeas are said to be constructions should not themselves 
be regarded as constructions. After all, as will be seen presently, 
they too have remarkably smooth mathematical properties: they 
fall into groups having exquisitely neat internal struaur^. 

The second suggestion is more important. According to it, 
something is a construction when it is complex. Accordingly» 
since physical bodies as well as scientific objects like electrons 

■ /^Af, 319. Ar 4 n<MlKr place RwmU propose* » » sgppUmcni to Occam’* raiof 
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are analyzable— indeed, on RusselPs view into relations between 
ultimate simples— whereas perceptions and other events are not, 
the former arc constructions out of the latter. The ^‘ultimate 
furniture of the world** thus con«sts of a very large, perhaps 
infinite, number of events which have various specific relations 
to each other. When described in terms of spatio-temporal 
characteristics, these “particulars’* are assumed to have quite 
small spatial and temporal dimenaons. Moreover, some of 
these particulars (though not all) are perceived, and at least 
some of their qualities and relations are also immediately appre- 
hended. Events, their simple qualities and their relations, are 
thus the building materials, the “crude data,” in terms of which 
physics is to be “interpreted.” 

Russell admits that, although he believes his particulars are 
simples, in the sense that they have no “parts” or internal 
“structure,” it is imposable to prove once for all that they arc 
such. And although he also admits that simples are not directly 
experienced “but known only inferentiatly as the limit of analy- 
sis,” he maintains it Is desirable to exhibit objects as constructions 
out of simples. His belief in the existence of ^rnples rests on 
self-evidence: “It seems obvious to me . . . that what is complex 
must be composed of simples, though the number of constituents 
may be infinite.”” Against such a view it is arguable that sim- 
plicity is a relative and systemic notion, and that the justification 
for taking anything to be a simple rests on the clarification, the 
systematization, or the control of subject-matter which follows 
from a given mode of analysis. The issue is, however, not of 
great importance for the sequel. An issue of more serious concern 
is raised by Russell’s admission that simples can be known only 
as the limits of analysis. For in the first place, he must also 
admit that we cannot in consequence literally hepn with simples, 
trace through sequentially the complex patterns of their inter- 
relations, and so finally reach the familiar objects of daily life. 
And in the second place, it becomes difficult to understand, even 
if we did succeed in exhit«ting objects as constructions out of 
simples, just what such an analysis contributes to bridging the 
gulf between the proportions of physics and the familiar world 
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of daily experience. However, Russell’s subsequent analyses arc 
not vitally affected by these doubts: whether events are ultimate 
particulars or not, the im|»rtant part of his claim is that at least 
some of them are perceptions, and that they are relevant to the 
analysis only because of their relations to other things, and not 
because of a demonstrated lack of internal structure.” 

One point is clear: Russell does not exhibit the logical struc- 
ture of the physical world entirely in terms of entities which he 
regards as “known,” since his particulars include events that 
are not perceptions. Such events are held by him to be “in* 
ferred,” largely on the strc.ngth of the ausal theory of percep- 
tion and in order to avoid the “in plausible” consequences of a 
radical phenomenalism. Russell’s own remark on the inclusion 
of unperccived (and therefore “inferred”) events into the ulti- 
mate furniture of the world is one that many of his readers 
must have whispered to themselves: “if we have once admitted 
unpcrceived events, there is no very obvious reason for picking 
and choosing among the events which physics leads us to infer.’”’ 
How many needless excursions into sterile epistemological spec- 
ulations could have been avoided if this remark had been taken 
seriously! But the remark does make it plain that the signih- 
cance of exhibiting things as constructions does not consist in 
circumventing the need for making inferences or in denying the 
existence of physical objects. The remark shows that the im- 
portance of the enterprise lies in analyzing or defining the sense 
of such expressions as “physical object,” “point,” “electron, 
and so on. 

3. Russell’s definition of physical object as a class of classes 
of events, related by certain laws of “perspective” and causal 
laws, is well known. It is unnecessary to dwell upon it here. It 
is sufficient to note that his analysis is motivated by the desire 
to show the otiose character of the traditional assumption or 
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permanent^ indestructible substances which mysteriously under- 
lie the flux of events. I shall, however, examine his analysis of 
points (or point-instants), in order to suggest what seems to 
me a fundamental criticism of the approach to the ‘‘critique of 
abstractions’* which Russell credits to, and shares with, White- 
head. 

There is an obvious need for an analysis of points, if we are 
to become tlear about the way in which the formulations of 
theoretical science are applied to matters of concrete experience. 
The term occurs in physical geometry, mathematical dynamics, 
and many other theories^ and these theories are admittedly 
successful in organizing and predicting the course of events. At 
the same time, there seems to be nothing in our experience 
which corresponds to the term. The postulation of points as 
unique types of existences will not solve the problem, since 
such a postulation does not answer the question just how points 
are connected with the gross materials of experience. As Russell 
says, “What we know about points is that they are useful tech* 
meal ly— so useful that we must seek an interpretation of the 
propositions in which, symbolically, they occur.** His own answer 
to the problem consists in specifying certain “structures having 
certain geometrical properties and composed of the raw material 
of the physical world.**** 

In outline, Russell's definition of point-instants is as follows: 
Every event is “compresent** with a number of others; i.e., 
evc.-y event has a common “region** with an indefinite number 
of other events, although the latter do not necessarily overlap 
with each other. IF five events are compresent with each other, 
they are said lobe related by the relation called “co-punctuality.** 
If in a group of five or more events every set of five events 
has the relation of co-punctuality, the group is said to be co- 
punctual. And finally, if a co -punctual group cannot be enlarged 
without losing Its co-punctual character, the group is called a 

point.** It only remains to show that points so defined exist; 
and to show this it is sufficient to assume that “all events (or at 
least all events co-punctual with a given co-punctual quintet) 
can be well-ordered** — an assumption that Russell proceeds to 
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make.’^ And since it turns out that points thus specified satisfy 
all the usual mathematical requirements, Russell believes he has 
satiskctorily exhibited the logical construction of points. 

Nevertheless, the analysis is to me very perplexing. Let me 
first call attention to an observation already made. Events, in the 
sense in which Russell uses the term, arc the t^mini of analy^s, 
and if they arc apprehended by us at all they arc not appre- 
hended as psychological primitives. In this sense, therefore, 
events arc not the “raw materials’* of adult experience, what- 
ever else might be the case for infants and other animals. If a 
point is what Russell defines it to be, the physicist who wishes 
to make a concrete application of statements about points must 
therefore first proceed to hoUu the material (events) in terms 
of which points are to be eventually identified. In order to 
carry through this process, the physicist will certainly have to 
make use of the distinctions and findings of gross, macroscopic 
experience. But this is not all. Assuming that events have been 
isolated, co-punctual groups of events must next be found. How- 
ever, since a co-punctual group may have an indefinite number 
of event -members, the assertion that a given group is co- 
punctual will in general be a hypothesis. The situation docs not 
become easier when the physicist next tries to identify those co- 
punctual groups which are points: the assertion that a class of 
events is a point will be a conjecture for which only the most 
incomplete sort of evidence can be available. If, Russell 
believes, the existence of physical objects involves “inference, 
those inferences pale in comparison with the inferences required 
to assert the existence of points. 

1 now come to the serious basis of my perplexity: 
definition exhibits no concern whatever for the way 
physicists actually use expressions like “point.” In the n 
place, it is certainly not evident that physicists do in fact app y 
the term to structures of events. On the contrary, 
evidence to show that they employ it in a somewhat 
fashion, using it In connection with bodies identifiable m gr 
experience and whose magnitudes vary from case to case 
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cording to the needs of specific problems. To be sure, the appli- 
cation of the term is frequently sloppy and vague, and its rules 
cannot in general be made precise. But the vagueness and sloppi- 
ness are facts which a philosophy of science must face squarely, 
and they cannot be circumvented by an ingenious but essentially 
irrelevant proposal as to how the term ntight be used. 

This brings me to another phase of the difficulty. It has al- 
ready been noted that Russell docs not always distinguish 
between two distinct views as to what is required In order to 
exhitnt the logial structure of an object: on one of them, the 
logical construction of an object is exhiinted when some *Sn- 
dubitablc set of objects” is specified which satisfies a given 
formula i on the other view, the Ic^cal construction of an object 
is exhibited when statements about that object are so interpreted 
that the interpretations make explicit how those statements are 
used (or alternately, what those statements ^^mean”). The dif- 
ference between these views is profound^ and if the supreme 
maxjm of philosophizing is to eventuate in clarification and not 
simply in a highly ingenious symbolic construction, it is the 
second view which must be adopted. Certainly Russell himself 
must have imagined himself to be acting upon this second view 
when he claimed that his account of the cardinal numbers made 
Intelligible their appliation to the world of countable objects. 
On the other hand, his definition of points and other scientific 
objects conforms only to the requirements of the first view, and 
thereby offers no indication of the connection between the ab- 
stractions of phyrics and the familiar world. Like the definitions 
given by Whitehead with the aid of the principle of extensive 
abstraction, Russell’s definitions formulate what are in eflfcct 
another set of abstract formulae, quite out of touch with the 
accessible materials of the world. His “interpretation” of the 
equations of physics thus yields only another mathematical sys- 
tem, with respect to which the same problems that initiated the 
entire analysis emerge once more.” 
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4. One further set of general issues remains to be discussed. 
One of these issues arises in connection with Russel Ps redefini' 
tion of matter (common-sense objects^ electrons, etc.) so as to 
avoid the hypothesis of an underlying permanent substance. 
He declares; 


The events out of whkh we have been constructing the physical 
world arc very different from matter as traditionally understood. Matter 
was expected to be impenetrable and indestructible. The matter that we 
construct ts impenetrable a$ a result of definition: the matter in a place 
is all the events that are there, and consequently no other event or piece 
of matter can be there. This is a tautology, not a physical fact. . . . 
Indestructibility, on the other hand, is an empirical property, believed 
to be approximately but not exactly possessed by matter. . . V 


And elsewhere he asserts that “Impenetrability used to be a 
noble property of matter, a kind of Declaration of Independ- 
ence; now it is a merely tautological result of the way in which 
matter is defined.^*** Russell is of course right in calling attention 
to the fact that many propositions in physics as well as in every- 
day discourse arc not contingent, since they are definitional in 
nature. It is not always clear which propositions have this 
character, and the difficulty in identifying them arises partly 
from the fact that the body of our knowledge can be organized in 
different ways. For example, if the equality in weight of two 
objects is defined in terms of their being in equilibrium when 
placed at the extremities of a lever which is supported at its n^- 
point, the law of the lever is a truistic consequence of this mode 
of measuring weights. But if the principle of the lever is now 
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a definition, the law of spring balances (Hooke’s law) is not> 
and is empirically contingent It is, however, possible to define 
the equality of weights in terms of Hooke’s law, so that, aL 
though this law now becomes a definition, the law of the lever 
acquires the status of a contingent physical principle. Accord- 
ingly, to say that a law is a convention or tautology requires 
supplementation by a spedfiation of its function in a particular 
systematlaation of physics, where the system of physics as a 
whole is not itself accepted on definitional grounds. It is thus 
not obvious that in every use of the words "impenetrability” and 
"matter,” the impenetrability of matter is a logically necessary 
truth. For example, it is an empirical fact that a mixture of 
equal volumes of alcohol and water occupies a volume less than 
the arithmetical sum of the two, whereas a mixture of two equal 
volumes of water occupies a volume equal to this sum. If the 
concept of impenetralulicy is applied to this case, the impeneen- 
biliiy of matter appears to be a contingent truth. The point is, 
of course, that an "interpretation” of physics which leads to 
equating a logically necessary proposition with one that is con- 
tingent cannot be correct.” 
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A second general issue arises in connection with a technical 
detail in Russell’s interpretation of physics. If the objects of 
theoretical physics are all constructions, then the symbols re- 
ferring to them in the statements of physics are theoretically 
eliminahU. Unfortunately, Russell has not formulated the 
translations of the requisite sort for specific statements which 
occur in treatises (e.g., statements like ^^Zinc arsenite is insoluble 
in water*’), although he has of cour^ indicated the general 
procedure to be followed in constructing such translations. There 
are, however, fairly good reasons for doubting whether the 
elimination of symbols for constructs can be carried through 
without introducing assumptions of a dutnous character. These 
reasons are based on the fact that in various parts of mathematics 
as well as in the empirical sciences certain expressions arc usually 
so defined that in general they cannot be eliminated by the 
help of methods customarily accepted. For example, so-called 
^‘functor-expressions” like “the sum of,” are often defined 
recursively, so that such expressions cannot be eliminated from 
statements like “The sum of * and y is equal to the sum of 
y and x** And if the so-alled “dispositional predicates,” like 
‘Soluble,” are introduced into physics by the help of conditional 
definitions, as Carnap has suggested, an analogous difficulty 
arises with respect to them. To be sure, the desired elimination 
can be effected, provided we arc willing to employ variables of 
a sufficiently high type 5 but the use of such variables appears to 
involve an “ontology” which it is not easy to accept. In particu- 
lar, if we recall Russell’s definition of classes and his view that 
a physical body is a class of classes of events, a statement about 
a body must finally be replaced by a statement about a property 
of properties— that is, about a property which is at least ot 
type two But does the assumption that there is such a proper^ 
contribute much toward “assimilating” physics to the crude 
materials of perception? It seems to me, therefore, that, msteao 
of making the elimination of symbols for constructs te go 
of the logical analysis of physics, a more reasonable and fruiUui 
obicclivc would be the following: to render explicit the patte 
of interconnections between constructs and observations, on 
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strength 0^ which th«c latter can function as relevant evidence 
for theories about the former. 

I have been stressing throughout this essay the limitations 
of RusselPs approach to the logical problems of Kience, and I 
have not thought it worth while to underscore their well-known 
excellencies. No student of his writings can fait to acknowledge 
the great service Russel analyses have rendered to an adequate 
understanding of the mathematical sciences. He has made plain 
the highly selective character of physical theories, as well as the 
intricate transformations and reorganizations of sensory material 
which are involved in their use. He has exhibited the semi- 
arbitrary character of many symbolic constructions and the 
definitional nature of many physical propositions; and he has 
devised powerful techniques for isolating, and in some measure 
reducing, such arbitrariness and conventionality. Russell has 
not said the last word upon these matters; but he has certainly 
inspired a great multitude of students to try to say a better one. 
If the example of his own splendid devotion to independent 
thinking counts for anything, it is safe to believe that he would 
not prefer to have a different estimate placed upon his efforts. 

Ernest Nagel 
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RUSSELL’S NEUTRAL MONISM 

1. Neutral Moncsm in General 

B y neutral monism 1 understand the theory that mind and 
matter are not two radically different kinds of entities, 
but that both are constructed out of the same It is not, 

of course, denied that there is difference between the 
mental and the physiul; since to deny this would be a patent 
absurdity. Bur it is alleged that the difference is one of relations ^ 
not of stuffs. The neutral stuff, or the tnts of it which may be 
called neutral entities, may be arranged in different ways accord- 
ing to different types of relation. A group of neutral entities 
arranged in one way, by virtue of one set of relations, will be a 
piece of matter. The same neutral entities arranged in another 
way, by virtue of another set of relations, may constitute a 
mind or a scries of mental events. The neutral entities con- 
sidered by themselves, apart from cither set of relations, arc 
neither mental nor physical. That is why they are called neutral. 
Out of a given set of dominoes one may make either a square 
or a rectangle of unequal sides. There is, of course, a difference 
between the square and the rectangle. But the “stuff” of which 
each is made is the same, namely the dominoes. The difference 
lies in the spatial relations which order the dominoes in the two 
cases. This analogy with neutral monism Is correct except that 
in the case of the square and the rectangle the two sets of rela- 
tions arc both spatial, whereas there is no version of neutral 
monism according to which the differentiating relations of the 
mental world are merely spatial. What are the ordering rela- 
tions of the mental and material worlds respectively is one of 
the great questions for neutral monism— a quesdon to which dif- 
ferent versions of the theory may give different answers. 

3S3 
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It bllows from what has been said (hat any neutral monism 
must contain three parts: 

( 1 ) Theory of the Neutral Stuf, This must tell us what 
kind of entities the neutral entities are. 

(2) A Theory of Matter. The main question which this 
theory will have to answer will be: what kind of relations are 
the relations which, when they hold between a set of neutral 
entities, constitute that set a material object? It will have to 
show how the material object is constructed out of the neutral 
stuff by virtue of these relations. 

(3) Theory of Mind. The main question to be answered 
here will be: what kind of relations are those which, when they 
hold between a set of neutral entities, constitute that set a mind 
or a mental phenomenon? It will have to show how mental phe- 
nomena are constituted by these relations out of the neutral 
stuff. 

There are different versions of neutral monism, and they 
differ just in the answers they give to these three questions. The 
most important versions arc those of William James, the Ameri- 
can neo-realists, and Russell. James, so far as I know, was 
the original inventor of the whole idea, and he set forth his 
version of it in his book Essays in Radical Empiricism. 

Neutral monism appears to be inspired by two main rnotivesi 
The first is to get rid of the psycho-physicaJ dualism which h« 
troubled philosophy since the time of Descartes. The sccon 
motive is empiricism. The “stuff*» of the neutral mon^ts is 
never any kind of hidden unperceivablc “substance** or 
an^sick. It is never something which lies behind the phenomenal 
world, out of sight. It always, in every veraon of it, consists m 
some sort of directly perceivable entities— for insmcc, sensa- 
tions, sense-data, colours, smells sounds. Thus, if 
wholly constructed out of any such directly expcnenccablc stuB, 
there will be nothing in it which wN not be empirically ven - 
able. The same will be true of mind. 


II. The Development of Russell’s Neutral Monism 

The most complete single exposition of Russell’s ^ 

neutral monism is found in his book, The Analysts of 
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published in 1911. But, as the title implies, the book is mainly 
concerned to develop that hall of the theory which seeks to 
construct mental phenomena out of the neutral stuff. The theory 
of matter, which is the other half of Russell’s neutral monism, 
is rapidly sketched in the same book; but for its more elaborate 
exposition we have to go back to Chapters 3 and 4 in his earlier 
book Our Knowledge of the External Worlds written in 1914* 
These two books will therefore be the chief sources on which 1 
shall rely in this essay.* It is not certain that the theory of matter 
elaborated in the earlier book and that outlined in the later book 
arc quite identical. But the differences, if any, arc slight, and 
will not affect any of the contentions which 1 shall put forward 
in this paper.* 

I shall not be concerned to discuss any opinions which Russell 
developed after 1921. 1 do not know whether he now maintains 
any of the views which will be the subject of examination here. 
And the question need not trouble us. For even if he should 
now repudiate the whole of his neutral monism, yet the opinions 
which constitute it, and which found expression between 1914 
and 1921, were important in the development of twentieth 
century philosophy and, as such, are profoundly interesting and 
worthy of study. 


'Tht Antiytii ih«u(h U «» trw that h tomt 

elctnenh «F nrginl monism. Monpt on ilie whoU to 0 l«t«s phose of RvskU’s 
thought, in which trlcniific rejliim and caoul throrji of pcrctpcicn have 
finally pined ihe upper hand, I uodeniand that Rimell hinwlf does not reeogniie 
that there is any importanc difference between whal T would (hue distingui^ ns 
phases of his ihoughe. Bet I 6nd ii impossible 10 reconcile (hr emphatic 
asKnion ot the caenil theory of perception which marks TAt e/ hUlter 

with such a passage as the follow iog. taken from TAr Aitdlytii of Mind {9I) : 
**Why should we suppose that there U some one common cause of all these ap* 
pearancts? As we have just seen, the notion of *ca«ie* is not so reliable as to allow 
us to infer the existence of something that, by its very natore. can never be ob» 
tefved. . . . Instead of supposing that there is some unknown eauie, the ‘real* 
•able, behind the different sensations oT those who are aid to be looking at the 
table, we may take the whole set of these sensationa (together possibly with etna In 
other particulan) as actually heng the table.** For these reasons I have excluded 
TAf Analytif pf Matter from comlderatioo tit ibU artlde. 

One difference is that in the earlier hook the aecouni of matter is put forward 
tentativtiy as a *‘hypolhetieal eonstroetton** which is to fulfill cerlalo functions, 
but dees not neteurily claim to be ttwe i whereas io the later book the same account 
IS put forward as a theory claiming truth. 
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On the other hand Russell’s writings before he published his 
neutral monism are of great interest to us since they disclose 
how it gradually developed. I shall briefly trace this develop- 
ment in the present section. 

In The Prohl^t of P/tHosophy (1912) Russell advocated 
theories which were remote from neutral monism. In the first 
place^ he accepted Moore’s distinction between the mental act 
of being aware and the sense-object of which one is aware. The 
former he called the sensa/ion, the latter the seme-datum. This 
means that Russell was then a psycho-physical dualist, not a 
monist at all. In the second place, the theory of matter which 
this book contained was that of generative realism. When we 
perceive a material object, what we directly sense consists of 
sense-data. The qualities of these sense-data, both primary and 
secondary, are dependent upon two factors, the physical object 
on the one hand and our sense-organs, brain, nervous system, 
etc., on the other. Thus the redness of a red object is the effect 
of two joint causes, the physical object and the optical appara- 
tus of the perceiver. And the apparent shape or size of the thing 
seen is likewise the effect of two joint causes, one of which is the 
physical object, the other the position in space of the body of 
the perceiver relatively to the object. And since the perceived 
qualities are thus dependent for their existence as much on the 
presence of a perceiving organism as on that of the physical 
object, it follows that the phy^cal object ^ iiJelf has none 0 
these perceived qualities, either primary or secondaiy. It mus^ 
however, have some intrinsic properties, since otherwise it wou 
be nothing at all. What can we know of its intrinsic properties. 
Nothing, except that they correspond to the perceived proper- 
tics. There must be one quality corresponding to red, ano 
to green. There must be one property corresponding to round- 
ness another to squareness. Wc may call these latter c ar 
“shapes” if wc like, but they can be no more like ^ 

shapes wc perceive thanredness is like themtnnsicq^^ 

crcp-nd, » i,. if 


some real relation which corresponds to, but qj 

what we mean by the perceived relation of larger tha . 
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what sort these Intrinsic qualities and relations are in themselves 
we cannot form the slightest idea. 

To transform the ideas of The Problems of Philosophy into 
neutral monism two revolutionary changes are required. First, 
as regards the theory of matter, the physical object conceived 
as the cause (or part-cause) of sense-data must be got rid of, 
and we must be left with nothing but the sense-data, “aspects” 
or “appearances,” themselves. The sum total of these must then 
be declared to be the piece of matter. (Russell never did arrive 
at exactly this phenomenalistic standpmnt, but as a first rough 
approximation to a statement of his later position It will do.) 
The second change required will concern the theory of mind. 
It must consist in the repudiation of the mental act of awareness 
(or any other kind of mental act) as distinguished from the 
sense -datum, in other words the repudiation of “cot)$clou$ness<” 
Mind and the mental will then have to be identified with some 
arrangement of the sense-data, aspects, or appearances which 
also, in the new scheme, arc to ^ constitutive of matter. 

Russell did not make both these leaps at once. In the first edi- 
tion of Our Knoioledge of the External World (J914) the 
dualistic belief In consciousness is retained. But there now ap- 
pears for the first time the more or less phenomenalistic theory 
of matter which was later, in The Analysis of Mind, to be in- 
corporated Into the author’s neutral monism. Thus one half of 
his neutral monism, namely the theory of matter, was thought 
out first, and the second half, namely the theory of mind, came 
seven years later. He was not yet, in 1914, a neutral monist. 

The new theory of matter is complicated and I do not propose 
to expound it in detail here. 1 shall assume that my reader is 
acquainted with it. I shall merely tabulate those essential fea- 
tures of it which are necessary to the understanding of whac is to 
follow. 

The theory of matter expounded in The Problems of Phi- 
losophy conceived that there are, in regard to every piece of 
matter, two things to be taken into account. The first is the 
physical object itself with its intrinsic properties, the nature of 
which we can never know. The second is the sense-data, aspects, 
or appearances which wc perceive. It may help us imaginatively 
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if we conceive of the physical object as a centre or nucleus, with 
the sense-data, aspects, or appearances existing in rings all 
around it. We now strike out the nuclear phywcal objea and 
we declare the rings of sense-data ro h the piece of matter. 
It just // the sum of its appearances. But a peculiar and essential 
part of Russell’s new view is that the appearances or aspects 
which now constitute the material object do not exist at the 
place where the material objea is (i.e., at the place where it is 
ordinarily supposed to be) but rather at the places where they 
are, or could be, perceived. The circular brown sense-datum 
which is the appearance of a penny as seen by an eye one foot 
from “the place where the penny is” is, not at “the place where 
the penny is,” but on the contrary at the place where the eye or 
brain of the perceiver is. A foot to the right of his head there 
exists in empty space an unseen elliptical aspect of the penny, 
and if he moves his head there he will see that aspect. Ten feet 
away from “the place where the penny is,” along the straight 
line passing through the centre of the penny at right angles to 
its flat surfaces, there will be a circular aspect of the penny, 
which will be considerably smaller than the one the perceiver 
saw when his head was a foot from the penny. When he moves 
his head to this more distant point in space he will sec this 
smaller round appearance. Thus the aspects of the penny arc 
spread out all over space. And at “the place where the penny 
is” (in ordinary speech) there is nothing, only a “hollow 
centre.” In this account I have, for the sake of simplicity, 
neglected the faa that the public space in terms of which the 
account is given, is, according to Russell, “constructed’ by us 


out of private spaces. / 

Russell does not tell us why he abandoned the theory o 
matter of The Prohlenu of Philosophy and adopted this new 
theory. But the reason is easy to guess. He has ^comc mor 
empirical. He is dissatisfied with the Ding-6«-sMc chararter 
of the physical object of the first theory So he f ‘ 

from his philosophy. Matter is now to be 
empirically verifiable elements, namely sen«-data “"P" 
ceived aspects which arc somehow or other Me sense-d It 
a movement away from realism towards phenomenal.sm, al 
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though, a$ we shall see, it never arrives at a pure phenome- 
nalism. 

The second of the two revolutionary changes, or leaps, which 
Russell had to make in ordtr to pass from the position of The 
Problem of Philosophy to neutral monism, was the abandon- 
ment of “consciousness.’’ This change is made in the Analysis of 
Mind (1921), which was written under Che influence of the 
American neo-realists. In 1928 a second edition of Our Knoivl^ 
edge of the Exsamal World was issued, and in that edition 
Russell struck out all references to the distinction between sensa- 
tions and sense-data, thus bringing the theory of that book in 
line with his neutral monism. 

I shall assume that the reader is, in general, acquainted with 
Russell’s neutral monistic theory of mind and shall only out- 
line those points which are relevant to what 1 want to say. For 
the sake of simplicity let us imagine a material universe con- 
sisting of only two objects, a penny, which we will call A, and 
a square table, which we will call B. They will be some distance 
apart, say ten feet. Then A wll consist of a vast number of 
circular and elliptical aspects (aia^ ... a*) radiating outwards 
from “the place where A isj” and B will consist of a vast number 
of square and various perspectivally distorted squarish aspects 
(b>bt . . . U) radiating from “the place where B is.” At any 
other point in space a radiating line of aspects from A will in- 
tcreect ^th a radiating line of aspects from B. At any such 
point of intersection there will be one aspect of A, say a^i, and 
one aspect of B, say b»*. This collection of aspects, namely, one 
of A and one of B, will constitute a “perspective” of the uni- 
verse. At every other point in space there will be some other per- 
spective. If we now increase the number of material objects in 
our imivcrsc from two to any number we please, this will make 
no difference to the fact that at every point in space there will 
be a perspective of the universe. 

If now we add that the aspects (of all things) are the neutral 
entitiw of Russell’s monism, we shall see that there are two ways 
m which these neutral entities may be collected into groups or 
bundles. We may collect together in one group all the aspects 
which radiate from a common centre and which are related to 
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one another by the laws of perspective. Such a bundle will con- 
stitute a momentary material object. Or we may collect together 
all the aspects (of all things) which exist together at any point 
in space> i.e.j at any point of intersection of the radiating lines. 
Such a bundle will constitute a perspective. Thus a material 
object and a perspective are both constructed out of the same 
neutral stuff, the aspects, and they differ from one another only 
by virtue of the different kinds of relations which subsist between 
their members. And this, as we saw, is the essential id a of 
neutral monism. 

But a perspective is not yet a mind. If it were, there would 
be a mind at every point in space. To transform a perspective 
into a mind two further steps are necessary. First, at the point 
in space where the perspective is there must be a brain, nerv- 
ous system, and sense-organs. Secondly, there must be added 
‘‘mncmic phenomena” which apparently arise at that point 
because there is an organism at that point. *‘Wc will give the 
name of Anemic phenomena^” says Russell, 
to those responses of an organism which, so far as hitherto fll«rved 
facts are concerned, can only be brought under causal laws by including 
past occurrences in the hbiory of the organism as part of the causes o t f 
present response. ... Fix example: You smell peat-smoke, and you re- 
call some occasion when you smelt it before. The cause of y«r reco 
lection, so far as hitherto observed phenomena arc concerned, consut 
both of the peat-smoke (present stimulus) and of the former occasio 


(past experience).’ 

In other words, mnemic causation is a peculiar kind of 
in which there is an interval of time between the cause and 
effect without (so far as is known) any intervening ch^n oi 
causes. It is action at a distance, the distance, however, bemg 
a time-interval instead of a space-interval. Thus at *ny P 
where there is a perspective, plus an organism, plus mne 


causation, there is a mind. , 

This gives us, however, only a mind, * “^^^5 

ble so far of nothing but perceptions of material 
is still required is an aaount of mental phe^mena '>*h«r 
perception, c.g., desire, instinct, general thinking, believing. 

’ Thf An^lym of MjW, ?#. 
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reasoning, emotion, etc. Russell, in 2 series of further chapters, 
attempts to analyse all these in such a way as to do away in each 
case with the necessity for ^^consciousness.’* Some of them arc 
explained behaviouristically, others by attempting to reduce 
them to sensations and images. The up-shot of the whole is 
that there is nothing in mind except sensations aspects) 
connected by mnemic causation, and images. I shall not go into 
the detail of these various reductions. 

I shall now comment on this scheme under the heads of the 
three parts which must, as we saw, be included in any neutral 
monism, namely its theory of the neutral stuff, its theory of 
matter, and its theory of mind. 

III. The Theohy of the Neutral Stuff 

Russell’s neutral stuff consists of ^^aspects.” In the Analyils 
0/ Mind he generally calls the neutral entities “sensations.” It 
must be remembered that he has now given up the distinction 
between sensations and sense-data, and that in consequence he 
uses the word sensation for such entities as coloured patches and 
sounds. An aspect of a material object, when it is being per- 
ceived, consists, of Course, of sense-data or sensations, so that 
we may say indifferently that neutral entities are aspects or 
sensations- This is plain sailing so long as the aspect is perceived. 
But we shall find that there is grave difficulty in understanding 
the nature of an unpcrccivcd aspect, and the identification of it 
with «nsations will become very doubtful. For the moment, if 
we stick to the idea that both the materia] object and the mind 
consist of sensations grouped according to different relations, 
the main tenor of Russell’s neutral monism is clear enough. 

This theory of the neutral stuff differs both from that of 
James and that of the American neo-realists. James Included 
what Russell calls sensations, and also at least some uni versa! s, 
such as mathematical entities. The neo-realists included sensa- 
nons, univcrsals, propositions, mathematical and logical entitles. 
Russell includes only sensations, i.e., particulars, not univcrsals 
or propositions of any kind. Concerning univcrsals he says very 
little in The Analysis 0/ Mind. On page aaS he writes “I think 
a logical argument could be produad to show that uni versa! s 
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are part of the structure of the world, but they are an inferred 
part, not a part of our data** (a doctrine quite different from 
that offered in The Probletns of Phiiosofhy). Since they are 
not data, they are not experienced, and therefore cannot be parts 
of the neutral stuff. Nor are they ever mentioned as such in the 
elaboration of the theory. 

We have now to note that Russell’s neutral monism is not a 
ptire neutral monism at all. For according to a purely neutral 
monistic theory of the world there is nothing^ cither in mind or 
in matter, which is not wholly constructed out of the neutral 
stuff. Russell departs from this formula in two respects. In the 
first place, although sensation, which is the neutral stuff, is the 
most important component of mind, it is not the only compo- 
nent. He also admits “images.” Mental phenomena are not 
reduced shecrly to sensations, but to sensations and images. 
Now Images arc not part of the neutral stuff at all. They arc 
never found in the physical world. They are purely subjective. 
In a pure neutral monism there should, of course, be nothing 
which is purely subjective. It is true that images are like sensa- 
tions, and may be derived from them. Still, as being found 
solely in the realm of mind, they constitute a departure from 
the strict program of neutral monism. 

On the other side of the picture it is, to say the least, doubtful 
whether, on Russell’s theory, matter can be said to be comp^cd 
solely of the neutral stuff of sensation. Is the unf«rceivw 
nect** in any sense a sensation? I shall diKuss this in the ncx 
section and we shall find that the whole theory is, at this point, 
involved in grave difficulties, if not in actual inconsistencies. A 
this point I will merely quote a passage which 
to Russell’s departures from neutral monism m regard to Dotn 


mind and matter. 

The American realbts p.ri\y righ,. .hough no. 
sidering that both mind and matter are tomposed of a ; 

n isolftion, « neither mental nor material. ... But I should .h» 

Uo., .. .h. m.»„i ™id, ^^..1 

which do not form part of any *Vxpef«nce Ixiong only to pi y 


world.* 


* /fnitlysh of MinJ» 15. 
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The reference in the last clause of this sentence is presumably 
cither to unperceived aspects, or to the “scientific objects” of 
the physicist, or to both. 1 shall have more to say on this topic 
later. For the moment I wish only to note that the admission 
of physical entities which are not composed of the neutral stuff 
is — as Russell himself of course realizes and intends — a second 
departure from neutral monism. It is true that the words “if 
any” seem to throw doubt on this. In a later passage he writes 
“I contend that the ultimate constituents of matter are not atoms 
and electrons, but sensations, and other things similar to sensa- 
tions as regards extent and duration.’^ 1 shall not stop at this 
point to unravel these obscurities, but will simply note that 
Russell’s philosophy at this period seems to fall info a scheme 
of the following kind. 

hsrfty pAyiUJ Emitht ffron4t Enstim Eurtly Ent'ilm 

0n\4tttM (it »Ay) (wbkh enirr 

M'hkh do DM torn p«n iMo both mind and mu- 
of *nj «r) 

The neutral monist part of Russell’s theory appears in the 
middle column, the departures from it in the columns on the 
left and the right. 

It should not be necessary to explain that the statement that 
Russell’s theory is not purf neutral monism is not in any sense 
a criticism of it. It is mere description. Russell simply thinks 
that neutral monism is partly right and partly wrong. And this, 
of course, might be true. 

IV. The Theory of Matter 

I. The theory of matter may be considered as aiming at three 
objectives, and our estimate of it will depend partly on what 
we consider to be the value of these objectives if reached, partly 
upon whether we consider that Russell successfully reaches 
them. The first objective (which the theory of matter shares, 
of course, with the theory of mind) is to abolish psycho- physical 
dualism. 1 he second is to give an account of material objects in 
terms of verifiables only. There is to be no hidden substrate, no 
mysterious Dmg-an-skh. The thing is to be composed of sensible 
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appearances and aspects only. The third objective Is to solve the 
ancient epistemological problem of the relativity of sensation. 

2 . Most of what I have to say about the attempt to abolish 
dualism will fall more naturally under the head of the theory 
of mind i I will postpone full discussion of it to the next section. 
Here I shall content myself with two remarks. First, it is quite 
obvious that the “impurity” of RusselFs neutral monism, re* 
f erred to in the previous section, renders it impossible for him to 
abolish dualism. For if there arc in the physical world “oc- 
currences which do not form part of any experience,” and 
which never fall within the circle of any mind, it is clear that 
we have dualism again. Secondly, 1 do not myself regard this 
as the slightest objection to Russell’s theory. This is because 1 
regard dualism as both inevitable and unobjectionable. I do not 
know why philosophers want to make out that as few as possible 
kinds of things exist in the world, if possible only onej and I 
regard this as a mistaken objective of philosophy. The point, 
however, is that I do not see how Russell can have it both ways, 
can have one foot in the dualist camp and the other In the monist. 
The most that can be said is that If Russell is able to show that 
matter consists largely, though not wholly, of sensations, and 
that mind also consists largely, but not wholly, of sensations, 
then he will have “lessened the gulf” between them, or thrown 
a bridge” from one to the other— whatever these metaphori« 
expressions may mean, and whatever this achievement may c 
wo r t h 

3 , The second objective is to give »n aewunt of matter m 

terms of verifiables only. The importance of ^ 

obvious to any empiricist. Let us consider only c| 
whether Russell succeeds in it. , ■ j „n. 

The materia! object is constructed out of 
perceived aspects. As regards the perceived 
difficulty. They arc complexes of sense-data or, as ^ 
calls them, sensations. Hence they arc, of course, b 
But what sort of entities are the unpcrccived 

It might be possible to hold that the j., 

in all ways exactly like perceived aspects, except V 

not happen to be- perceived. The unpera-.ved red pa h wo 
?hen be red in the same sense as the perceived red patch 
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In ch&t case the unperceived aspect might ^irly be regarded 
as a verifiable. For although it would not, of course, be possible 
to observe it when it is unobserved, yet it would, even when un> 
observed, be an entity of exactly the same sort as observed 
entities are. It would be the sort of thing which we do constantly 
observe, although, at certain times, it does not happen to be 
observed. Apparently Russell has at times attempted to think 
of “sensibilia” in this way. 

But this is not the theory which is maintained in Our Knowl- 
edge of the External World, and 1 do not find any signs of it 
in The Analysis of Mind. It is imponant to notice that it is only 
possible to hold such a view if we adopt the selective type of 
realism. We may briefly distinguish generative and selective 
realism as follows. According to generative realism— it will 
be remembered that Russell advoated this in The Prohle>fss 
of Philosophy — the perceived qualities of sense-data are effects 
of two joint causes, the physical object and the perceiving 
organism. Hence this type of realism must hold that the per- 
ceived qualities of things cease to exist when we are not perceiv- 
ing them. The view of selective realism is quite different. The 
sense-organs arc not in any way concerned in causing sense, 
qualities to exist, The sense-qualities actually exist in the object, 
whether it is perceived or unperceived, just as common sense 
supposes. What the sense-organ docs is to select which of the 
sense-qualities we shall perceive. Thus when my colour-blind 
friend sees as green what I see as red, we are to suppose (ap- 
parently) that the object Itself really is both green and red; 
and that my optical apparatus shuts out the green, allowing me 
to see only the red, whereas my friend’s optical apparatus shuts 
out the red and allows him to see only the green. 

There are grave objections to selectisism, but that is not the 
present point. The point is that this theory does allow one to 
hold that things objectively have all the qualities which we per- 
ceive in them, and that they have them even when they are not 
perceived by any organism. The generative theory renders any 
such belief impossible, rince it holds that the presence of a sense- 
organ is necessary for the coming into existence of the sense- 
qualities. 

Hence Russell could not consistently hold that unperccived 
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aspects have the same characters as perceived aspects, unless 
he first abandoned the generative theory of his earlier days and 
adopted selectivism. Not only is there no evidence of such a 
change, but certain passages in Our Knowledge of the External 
World render it clear that he still holds the generative view, 
Thus he writes, “it must be admitted as probable that the imme- 
diate objects of sense depend for their existence upon physiologi- 
cal conditions in ourselves, and that, for example, the coloured 
surfaces which we see cease to e»st when we shut our eyes.*** 
Some pages later he points out that two men sitting in a room 
will see “two somewhat similar worlds,” i.e., two different as- 
pects of the same room. If a third man enters and sits between 
them he will see a third intermediate world, i.e., a third aspect. 
“It is true,” he goes on, 

that we cannot reasonably suppose just this world to have existed before, 
because it is conditioned by the sense-organs, nerves, and brain of the 
newly arrived man; but we can reasonably suppose that iome aspect 0 
the universe existed from that point of view, though no one was perceiv- 
ing it.‘* 


Both passages say plainly that Russell is adopting the 
tive hypothesis. The second passage says, though less plainly, 
that the unpcrccivcd aspect docs not possess the s.imc sort 0 
characters as do the perceived aspects. Hence the interpretation 
that the unpcrceivcd aspects are verifiablcs because they are 
exactly the same sort of things as the perceived aspects, cxccp 
that they do not happen to be perceived, falls to the , 

There are many passages in Russell which suggest an ^ 
different interpretation. According to this view . 

aspects arc to be identified with the ethcnc or spatial radiations 

Bxur>^t H'orW (second «diuofl). 
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taneous, but will travel outward from the thing with the 
velocity of light.”* And from a later page, 

What »t is that happens when a wave of light reaches a given place we 
cannot tell, except in the sde case when the place in question is a hraln 
connected with an eye which is turned in the right direction. In this one 
very special case we know what happens: we have the sensation called 
'^seeing the star.” In all other cases, though we know (more or less 
hypothetically) some of the correlations and abstract propen ies of the 
appearance of the star, we do not know the appearance itself.' 

The unseen occurrence is called in the last sentence an ^^appear- 
ance”— although it is not appearing to anyone — and the word 
appearance is sometimes used by Russell as synonymous with 
aspect. 

If one wishes to adopt this interpretation one may be puzzled 
by another passage which I have already quoted. “I contend 
that the ultimate constituents of matter arc not atoms or elec- 
trons, but sensations and other things similar to sensations as 
regards extent and duration.” At first sight this looks as If 
Russell is rejecting all such ^'scientific objects” as atoms, elec- 
trons, and the radiations which proceed from them. It looks like 
a pure phenomenalism according to which matter is nothing but 
complexes of sense-data and other entitles similar to them In 
extent and duration, and in which ''scientific objects” will pre- 
sumably have to be regarded as pragmatic fictions justified only 
by their predictive value. This would, of course, be Inconsistent 
with the Identification of unperceived aspects with radiations. 

But the passage can be interpreted otherwise. Russel ffiay 
mean that he does not believe in atoms and electrons but does 
believe In the radiations which are commonly said to issue from 
them. This would suggest the view that there Is no solid entity 
(atom or electron) which radiates vibrations. There Is nothing 
but the vibrations themselves radiating from a "hollow centre.” 
The electrons and atoms — If one wishes to reintroduce the 
terms — may now be identified with the radiations themselves. 
And this view of atoms and electrons has actually been quoted 

' A yi0iyth 0/ MW. i»S. 
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with approval by Russell elsewhere.* In that case the vibrations 
may be identified with the unperccived aspects, and the state- 
ment that ^‘the ultimate constituents of matter are not atoms or 
electrons” may be meant to reject only the something-aMhe- 
centre-which-emits-vibrations theory of atoms and electrons. 

Further, the statement that the real constituents of matter arc 
sensations “and other things similar to sensations as regards 
extent and duration*' (italics mine) provides another clue. It 
seems to mean that the unperccived aspects have in common 
with the perceived aspects only the characters of “extent and 
duration,” in short, the so-called primary qualities. In a sentence 
already quoted, he has told us that “the coloured surfaces which 
we see cease to exist when we shut our eyes.” Putting the two 
passages together we get the result that Russell s apparently 
simply supporting the scientific tradition which bifurcates the 
primary and secondary qualities. The perceived aspects have 
the primary and secondary qualities, the unperccived aspects 
have only the primary. Epistemologically this might be ren- 
dered possible by supposing that the generative hypothesis is 
correct as regards secondary qualities whereas the selective hy- 
pothesis applies to primary qualities. Two men see the table top 
as having different shapes because the positions of their bodies 
select different shapes. But they see it as having different 
colours because the optical apparatus of one differs from 
that of the other. This comlwnation of gcncrativism and select) v- 
ism is in many ways attractive. It seems to agree with science 
and with a sophisticated common sense. 

We may briefly sum up the interpretation of Russell which 
is here suggested. The material object is nothing but the col- 
lection of all its aspects, perceived and unperccived. The per- 
ceived aspects arc sensations, or complexes of sense -data having 
primary and secondary qualities. The unpcrceivcd aspects arc 
simply the radiations of the physicist. They have the primary, 
but not the secondary, qualities. When wc perceive an object, 
the spatial position of our body selects the shape and size, an 
the sense-organs acted on by the radiations generate the colour 
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and other secondary qualities. At the centre from which the 
aspects radiate there is nothing, and this accords with that 
interpretation of atoms and electrons which identifies them 
with what would otherwise be considered their effects, i.e., with 
the radiations which are supposed to issue “from them.” The 
electron, on this view, is what it does. 

1 do not know whether all this h what Russell means. It 
mighi be nothing but a fancy of mine which I have thrust upon 
him. The truth is that Russell’s writings are extremely obscure. 
The beautiful prose which he writes carries one easily along 
and gives rise to the delusion that what he is saying is extremely 
simple. Actually it is far otherwise. In the present case I can 
only say that the interpretation which I have offered seems to 
me the most likely. It harmoniies a number of tendencies and 
passages which on the surface seem bafilingly incon^stent with 
one another. It brings together in a self*<on$istent view his 
phenomenalism, his realism, and his strong desire to reconcile 
his philosophical views with the doctrines of physical science. 

But now, if this interpretation is accepted, how shall we 
evaluate his theory of matter^ The first thing to note is that it 
lays itself open to Berkeley’s criticism that it is impossible to 
separate primary and secondary qualities. The unperceived as- 
pect has the primary qualities but not the secondary. This ob- 
jection, however, might be cured. The real point which Berkeley 
made was not, as he supposed, that primary qualities cannot 
exist without secondary qualities, but that they cannot exist 
without some other qualities. To say of a material object that 
it has no characters other than shape, size, duration, and motion, 
is to make it equivalent to a region of empty space, i.e., to 
nothing, and moreover to a nothing which is supposed to be in 
motion. To make it something, Berkeley supposed, it must have 
some other characters, for Instance colour. But Berkeley’s point 
could be met if we supposed that the unpcrccived aspect, brides 
having the primary qualities, has intrinsic qualities which are 
unknowable to us but which correspond to perceived secondary 
qualities. Perhaps this is what Russell means. I am aware of no 
passage in his writings which definitely supports the supposition, 
but it accords with the \news advocated in The Problems of 
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Philosophy^ and it seems the only course open to Russell to 
make sense of his doctrine. 

The next question to ask is whether Russel l*s theory, thus 
interpreted, achieves his objeaive of constructing matter out of 
verifiables only. The answer is that it most certainly does not. 
The whole object of the theory, we understood at the beginning, 
was to get rid of hidden substrates, Ding-an-skh-ViVt physical 
objects with unknowable Intrinsic qualities. But now all this, 
which we were to get rid of, is back again on our hands. The 
only advance made on the theory of Th^ Problems of Philoso- 
phy is that for the solid Dini-en-sich'\i\it thing at the centre 
with its intrinsic qualities, we have substituted Ding-an-sich’Vkt 
aspects y with their intrinsic qualities, radiating from the centre 
throughout space. This change in no way makes the theory more 
empirical. The unverifiable character of the old solid ^^physical 
object’’ is simply transferred to the new airy and fluttering “as- 
pects.” 

Thus viewed, the supposed effort of this second phase of 
Russell’s career to be more empirical and phenomenalistic, the 
supposed intent to construct matter out of verifiables only, turns 
out to be nothing but a fraud. There is a great blowing of trum- 
pets. There is a great air of being empirical and of having no 
traffic with unverifiable entities. There is conjured up before our 
mind’s eye the picture of a piece of matter composed of nothing 
but sensations or sense-data, of sensible aspects spreading out 
through space. It is true, one is given to understand, that some 
of these aspects arc not perceived. They are, however, vc^ 
much the same sort of things as sensations. If we arc simple 
enough, we may be satisfied with this and suppose that wc have 
an empirical and phcnomcnalist account of matter. We shall not 
notice that the whole subject of the unperccived aspects is 
hastily glossed over in a few very brief and evasive passages^ 
and that when wc press our question regarding them, the sub- 
ject is quickly changed. But wc must sternly insist on pressing 
the question: arc these unperccived aspects entities having vcri- 
tial)le characters like the perceived aspects, or arc they not. 

It seems that only two replies arc possible. One is that un 
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perceived aspects are exactly like perceived aspects except that 
they do not happen to be perceived. The second is along rhe 
lines 0^ the interpretation which 1 have offered as being the most 
likely and the most consistent with what Russell actually says. 
If the first alternative is chosen, then it necessitates a thorough- 
going sclectivism. This is inconastent with what Russell says. 
What is more serious, it will involve us in all the grave troubles 
of the selective theory. 1 have no space to expound these here. 
1 have discussed them elsewhere,^ and Professor H. H. Price’s 
book Perception^' rruy also be consulted on the subject. If the 
second alternative is chosen, it completely destroys the empirical 
character of the theory and (he claim to construct matter out of 
veri babies. 

It seems to me that actually Russell has a hankering for both 
interpretations. Always his philosophy wavers unhappily be- 
tween phenomenalism and scientific realism. In the end the 
scientific realism always wins. The theory of Our Krtoujledie of 
the External World has at fim sight the appearance of being a 
revolutionary change from that which was offered in The Proh’> 
lenu of Philosophy. Actually the two theories are, if our in- 
terpretation has been correct, almost identical, save that un- 
verifiable aspects spread throughout space are now substituted 
for an unverlfiablc physical object at the centre. From the 
position of scientific realism Russell has from time to time held 
out fluttering and ineffectual hands towards phenomenalism. 
But he has never embraced it. His traffic with phenomenalism 
has been no more than a mild and insincere flirtation. 

4. We have still to enquire whether Russell achieves his 
objective of solving the problem set by the relativity of sensa- 
tion. This question can be answered very shortly. ‘‘Difiiculties 
have arisen” he writes “from the differences in the appearance 
which one physical objea presents to two people at the same 
time.” After adding that these differences have been nude the 
basis of arguments in favour of the view that we cannot know 
the real nature of objects, he claims that “our hypothetical con- 

^ T At Nasurt lAr W^IJ, ttS'iso. 
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stnjction*’ — i.e., his theory of matter — ^%ects these argu- 
ments”** — i.c., it solves the problem of the relativity of sen- 
sations. 

Let us briefly state the problem which has to be solved. When 
two people simultaneously view an object, it is assumed by com- 
mon sense that they both see the same identical thing. But the 
appearance which one of them sees may be red and circular, 
the appearance which the other sees may be green and elliptical. 
The common sense view that they are seeing the same thing 
entails that the circular red thing exists af th^ same point of 
space as the elliptical green thing. This is, however, impossible, 
since green and red exclude one another, and round and ellipti- 
cal exclude one another. Suppose we symbolize by %i and Xi 
any two mutually exclusive and clashing characters, (such as red 
and green, round and elliptical, loud and soft characters of 
sound, large and small appearances of the object close to us and 
far away respectively, etc.) then the problem arises from the 
fact that the common sense view of the world entails that Xi 
and xa exist simultaneously at the same place, and that this seems 
to be plainly impos^ble. 

Obviously there is only one possible principle (or solving 
the problem, namely to suppose that Xi and x« do not exist at 
tht same place, 

Berkeley successfully solved the problem by uring this pnn- 
cipie. According to him Xi and Xa are not in the same 
because they exist only as sensations w iwo different minds. Two 
different minds are not, of course, in two different places. Minds, 
according to Berkeley, are not in space, but different spaces are 
in different minds. Hence for him Xi is in the private space ot 
one mind, whereas Xi is in the private space of another mmd. 
Therefore they are not in the same place and they do not clash. 
When I say that Berkeley “successfully” solved the problem, 
I do not of course mean that his solution is “true.” I mean only 
that, whether true or false, it is an hypothesis which does ac- 
count for the facts. . . . 

RusselPs solution proceeds on the same pnncple— that x. 
and X: are not in the same place. That is the whole point of his 

" Our KnovA/dxr «/ thr EMlenut WerU, loi. 
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supposition that the aspects which constitute the material obje« 
are spread out through space and do not all exist together at the 
centre, i.e., at the place where common sense supposes the object 
to be. The circular aspect which I see (*i) exists at the place 
where my head is. The elliptical aspect which you sec (x*) exists 
ten feet away at the place where your head is. Thus Xi and x* 
exist at two different places where they cannot clash. One might 
say that Russell merely varies Berkeley's solution by substituting 
*‘in your head” for ‘‘in your mind.” Russell’s theory, accord- 
ingly, does succeed in solving this problem. 

It might be objected that, although Russell's theory does 
explain the relativity of shape, dte, and all those characters 
whose sensed variations are correlated with varUthns in the 
spaiiat position of the sense-orian, It falls to explain the rela- 
tivity of colours, tastes, and all those characters whose sensed 
variations are correlated with variations, not in the position, but 
in the physioloikal structure or condition of the sense-organ. 
For, although on Russell’s theory two different shapes will be 
In two different places, yet two different colours, such as the 
red which I see and the green which my colour-blind friend 
sees, may have to be located in the same place. For if 1 make 
way for my friend so that his head can occupy the very same 
position which mine oaupied a moment ago, then he will see 
a green aspect in the very same position as that from which I 
saw a red aspect a moment before. Hence the green and the red 
must really be in the same place. 

But the objection is capable of being answered if we assume, 
as previously suggested, that Russell is a selectivist as regards 
primary qualities and a generativist as regards secondary quali- 
ties. The aspect which I and my friend sec has a shape (which 
appean the same to us both), but it has in itself no colour. 
When my eye is in position to see it, red colour is generated 
on itj and when, a moment later, my friend’s eye is in that 
position, green colour is generated on It. Thus the green and 
the red, though they both exist in the same place, exist there 
success vely and not simultaneously. Hence there is no clash. 

Any theory which holds that Xi and x* are not in the same 
place is bound to be “queer” and to seem absurd to common 
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sense. For the proper definition of queerness in a philosophical 
(or scientific) theory is “departure from the beliefs of common 
sense.” The further a theory is from those beliefs the. queerer 
it is. This is all we mean by queer. Hence Berkeley's theory is 
queer and so is Russell’s. But if it is realized that &n^ solution 
of the epistemological problem must proceed on the principle 
that Xi and x« do not exist simultaneously at the same place, and 
that this principle flatly contradicts common sense, and that 
queerness means nothing but departure from common sense 
— if, 1 say, all this is realized, it will be seen to follow 
that any true solution of the epistemological problem must 
necessarily be queer, “The truth about phyweal objects,” Russell 
has said, "««// be strange.”” It is easy to poke fun at Russcll^s 
theory of matter on the grounds that, according to it, the penny 
exists at every part of the universe except where the penny is, 
and that Russell’s brain, being a material object, is all over the 
universe, and that he, consequently, is “a terribly scatter-brained 
fellow.” All such criticisms I regard as cheap and worthless, 
for they all depend merely on the queerness of the theory. But 
queerness is not a fault in an epistemological theory. The absence 
of it is. 

V. The Theory of Mind 

1 . The second half of Russell’s neutral monism, the theory 
of mind, is dewgned to show that— apart from images-Hhe con- 
stituents of mind arc the neutral entities of sensation. His 
avowed object is to get rid of “consciousness,” to give an account 
of all mental phenomena, such as perception, memory, think- 
ing, reasoning, desire, emotion, will, without postulating any- 
where the element of consciousness. 

In one sense it is manifestly ridiculous to deny the existence 
of consciousness. It is plain that the word consciousness is a 
eood English word which means somethmi. It is not a noi 
which fails to refer to anything whatever in the 
which people sometimes make without any .m 

talk, like a grunt or a wheeze. It is plain that when I say 
conscious of the things around me” I am not saying nothing. 1 

“ Thf FrokUmi «/ FhUotofhy. 
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am saying somethings and something which is certainly true. 
And it is plain that there is some difference between a man who 
is awake and in possession of his Acuities and the same man 
when he has been knocked senseless by a hammer-blow on the 
head. We express this difference, whatever its nature, by saying 
that the man in the first case is “conscious” and in the second 
case “unconscious.” Obviously this is a real, and not an imagi- 
nary, difference. In this sense there plainly is such a thing as 
consciousness, and no sensible philosopher, least of all Russell, 
would deny it. If there are any philosophers who do deny it, 
they cannot be refuted by any argument. They can only be 
advised to see their doctors. 

What is it, then, that the neutral monist is denying when he 
denies the existence of consciousness^ The answer is that he is 
denying that consciousness is an “entity,” or “stuff,” or “sub- 
stance,” or even an “event,” of a radically different kind from 
the entities, stuffs, substances, or events which make up the 
physical world. He is repudiating that sort of absolute quali- 
tative difference between mind and matter which has been as- 
serted by many philosophers since the time of Descartes. To 
suppose, for instance, that matter is In essence spatial and non- 
thinking, whereas mind is in essence thinking and non-spatial, 
is to suppose a complete gulf between the two. They have, on 
this view, absolutely nothing in common. 

What is the objection to such a view^ Of course to Descartes's 
particular version of dualism it may be objected that it involves 
the unempirial notion of substance. But dualism can easily be 
purged of this. We might well construct a dualistic theory of 
mind and matter on purely phenomenalistic lines. Matter might 
be constructed out of sense-data, and mind might be constructed 
out of introspective data. These latter might be radically differ- 
ent from sense-data. They might, for example, be non-spatial. 
Substances would be got rid of, but we should still have a com- 
pletely dualistic theory. 

Of course neutral monists would deny that any such intro- 
spective data, wholly distinct from sense-data, can ever be 
detcrted, or that they exist. That is a question of fact on which 
opinions differ. But it is not this which is the root-objection to 
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dualism as such. There is no doubt that at the bottom o{ the 
common dislike of dualism there is believed to be some sort 
of a priori objection. It is thought that, apart from questions of 
fact, dualism is in some way philosophically or logically objec- 
tionable. 

It is very difficult to understand why philosophers should 
feel this. There certainly are a very great number of quite dif- 
ferent kinds of data In the world. For instance, visual data are 
radically different from the data of sound, and these again from 
the data of smell. Visual data are certainly spatial, whereas it 
is at least doubtful whether the data of smell are (though I do 
not claim that this makes them ‘spiritual*). There is an im- 
passable gulf set between the different data of the different 
senses. The connection between them is only that of correlation. 
So far as 1 can see, it is just as much “dualism” to admit the 
existence of two such radically different kinds of data as those 
of smell and sight as it is to admit the existence of both visual 
data and introspective data. The connection between introspec- 
tive data and visual data (or other data of sense) might well 
be that of correlation, as is the connection between the dlffcrcf^^ 
kinds of sense-data. So where in the world is the a priori obj«- 
tion to admitting the poswbility of introspective data alongside 

the others? . 

It may be said: The sense-data all have it in common mat 
they arc They are all, in that respect, abke. But the 

so-called introspective data would not be sensuous at all. ln«y 
would be utterly different from any data given in sense. Hence 
it is not true that there is as great a gulf between visual da a 
and olfactory data as there would be between introspective data 
and those of sense. Sense-data all belong in one general cate- 
gory, but introspective data would fall outside it in some radi 


tally different category. 

This argument assumes that there is some ^baracte 
mon to all sense-dau which may perhaps be 
ness.” I cannot, however, find in data any quality 
suousness. They seem to be all called senw-data ‘>""’8 ' 
extrinsic and accidental fact that they are all perceived normally 
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through one or other of the phyacal senses. I cannot myself 
sec that there is anything at all in common between, say, sounds 
and smells. And if they are thus utterly unlike, if the gulf 
between them is absolute, then introspective data cannot be 
more unlike sense^data than ** utterly unlike,” nor can the gulf 
be greater than an absolute gulf. 

Perhaps the objection really is that the introspective data 
arc suspected of being ‘spiritual’, in some way, whereas the 
sense-data are ‘merely’ sensuous. This seems to put a gulf 
between ihem^ and of course claims to superior spirituality are 
apt to be irritating. Personally 1 should put forward no such 
claims on behalf of introspective data^not at any rate as part 
of the theory of knowledge. For spirituality is a value -category, 
and epistemology is not concerned with values. Spirituality is 
not, at any rate in my opinion, a quality which data may have 
on a par with colour, harxiness, and the like. It may be that, as 
moralists have always declared, the mind is in some way more 
noble chan the body. But this nolulity, however it is to be in- 
terpreted, must surely belong to the mind as an organized 
whole, not to the humble data out of which it is constructed. 
However that may be, the alleged nobility of mind cannot surely 
be made the basis of a reasonable objection to dualism. 

I can therefore hnd absolutely no rational ground for ob- 
jecting d jtricri to dualism. Accordingly 1 conclude that the 
strong feeling that, apart from any question of fact, there is 
some logical or philosophical objection to dualism as such, must 
have its source in some kind of prejudice. And it is quite easy 
to suggest the possible sources of an anti-duilistic bias. 

First, as a matter of history, dualism has come down to us 
loaded with religious associations. And 1 believe that anti- 
dualistic philosophers are largely motivated by a feeling of fear, 
perhaps largely subconscious, that the admission of a psycho- 
physical dualism will entrap them again in what they regard as 
discarded superstitions. Dualism suggests the “soul,” and every- 
body now knows that we don’t have souls. It further suggests 
that the soul may be independent of the body, and might be 
made the baas of a claim to immortality — another out of date 
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idea. There is no knowing where an admission of dualism might 
not end. It might even land us — though I hesitate to suggest 
anything so indecent— in belief in God. 

It is plain that in all this there is no rational argument, 
nothing but anti-religious prejudice. A belief in introspective 
data has no implications of the kind suggested. For instance, if 
the introspective data are correlated with sense-data — as they 
certainly arc, if they exist at all — then the mind constructed 
out of introspective data will be no more independent of the 
body than the data of one sense are independent of the data of 
another. Let me remind the reader that it is just as unphilo- 
sophis^al to allow one’s opinions to be dictated by anti-religious 
feelings as it is to allow them to be dictated by a pro-religious 
bias. 

A second source of prejudice is the medieval idea that a cause 
must resemble its effect, that ause and effect cannot be radically 
different in kind. Descartes expressed one aspect of this idea 


when he said that a cause must have in It as much reality as its 
effect. The idea that ause and effect must be alike is a piece of 
pure prejudice, not born out by facts. Lightning is the cause of 
thunder, yet the two are totally unlike, one being a complex 
of visual data, the other a complex of auditory data. Cold is 
utterly unlike the solidity which it auscs in water. It was this 
baseless medieval belief which gave rise to the supposed '‘im- 
possibility” of interaction between mind and body, and to the 
whole rubbish heap of literature about parallelism, cpiphenomc- 
nalism and the like. And this supposed impossibility of interac- 
tion between two radially different kinds of entity has been one 
of the strongest influences working against dualism. I am not 
saying that Russell has himself been directly influenced by this 
second kind of prejudice, though I should not be surprised if 
he has been unconsciously influenced by the first. I have been 
discussing the question of the auscs of the prejudice against 


dualism quite generally. 

In the light of these considerations it does not seem to me 
that Russell’s aim of reducing mind to a conglomeration o 
sensory neutral stuff constitutes in any way a valuable or inv 
portant objective. Of course if there ts only one kind of stu 
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in the world, not two, it is important that we should know this 
fact— assuming that any philosophical knowledge is important. 
But if a survey of the facts shows that there exist two, or many, 
kinds of stuff, this should be accepted with natural piety. There 
is nothing especially valuable or meritorious in aiming at a 
monistic theory. 

2 . But now we have to consider whether Russell actually 
does succeed in getting rid of ^consciousness*. 1 hold that not 
only Russell’s but any neutral monism, past, present, or future, 
is foredoomed to failure in this attempt. This can be shown by 
con^dering the general program of neutral monism, without 
taking into account the particular versions of James, the Amcri> 
can realists, or Russell. For the neutral monist is not a crude 
materialist. He admits a difference between mind and mattery 
only he says that it is a difference of relations and not of stuffs. 
He must therefore face the question: what sort of relation, or 
relations, holding between neutral entities, constitute them men^ 
tal events? Let us call this relation, or relations, R. Different 
versions of neutral monism may give different accounts of R. 
But they must all necessarily admit that R is a unique rebtion. 
By a ^unique’ relation I mean one which cannot be reduced to 
physical relations and which cannot be found in the physical 
world. R must be a unique relation, for if it were not, it would 
fail to differentiate between mind and matter, which is pre- 
cisely its function in the theory. R is to be the sole differemium 
of the species ^mental phenomenon* as distinguished from the 
species * mate rial phenomenon’. And this diffeien/ium cannot of 
course be found among material phenomena. 

R, then, must be a unique non-physical relation. It cannot 
be Itself a neutral entity. It must be purely subjective. But, 
when we have admitted this, we have admitted the existence 
of something which is purely mental, subjective, and non- 
physical as the essential characteristic of mind. This is to admit 
to dualism. Why now trouble to deny the existence of other 
subjective factors of consciousness? At most neutral monism, if 
accepted, shows that what is peculiar and essential to mind is 
not a unique non-sensory stuff but rut her a unique non -sensory 
relation. Over this I no longer care to dispute. It may be of 
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academic interest to decide whether what is unique , in mind 
ought to be classified as a ‘relation’ or a ‘stufi*. But in either 
case the uniqueness (= non*physicality) remains, and we have 
a clear dualism. 

It may be asked how this purely general ar^menl applies 
to Russell’s particular version of neutral monism. It is not 
difficult to find the answer. To begin with, the type of relation 
which makes the difference between a piece of matter and a 
"perspective” is a spatial, i.e., a physical relation. For the 
"bundles” of aspects which respectively constitute material 
objects and perspectives are collected together merely on two 
different spatial plan^ Those which radiate from a common 
centre and arc related to each other by the laws of perspective 
are pieces of matter. Those which are found at points of inter- 
section of lines of aspects radiating from different centres arc 
perspectives. But a perspective is not a mind. There must ht 
added a brain and nervous system. These too arc purely physi- 
cal, and we do not yet get a mind. Mind arrives only with the 
addition of "mnemic causation” and "mncmic phenomena.” One 
might simply point out that mnemic phenomena arc merely 
what most people call memory, and that to introduce memory 
here is simply to introduce a non-physical or mental event or 
relation. But if we have to ulk Russell’s language we shaJl 
say that what is introduced here is a kind of causation which 
skips over periods of time, so that the cause may e»8t today, 
the effect twenty years hence, with no interm^iate causal 
This is certainly a relation never found in the physjea^ • 
It IS a wholly peculiar and unique character found only in _ 
Personally I should hold that this is an utterly 

account of wha is unique m mmd. But J ^^^ 3 , ion 

,0 establish the point of this discussion, namely that the 
R must be a unique relation never found m the physical 
. Of the much-debated question whether one «» 

consciousness, i.e., whether f J^Teri^^My own 

observed, 1 do not propose to write at j;,. 

rrtils m" ieTeS^^ I’sH^TlLtent m'yse.f on this 
occasion by asking two questions. 
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First) how does my neutral monist know that the relation R 
exists^ Since it is not found in the physical world it cannot have 
been discovered by external observation^ and 1 do not see how 
it can have been discovered at all except by introspection. If so, 
it is an introspective datum of an entirely non*physical and non- 
sensuous kind. It is true that it is a relation and not a stuff, but 
that does not prevent it from being a datum. Many relations are 
data. In the partlcularcase of Russell the question becomes: how 
does Russell know that ^^mnemic phenomena’* exist P 

My other question depends upon a different point. Suppose 
that 1 hold a ^Jse opinion. 1 may believe, for example, that 
Russell is now Pre^dent of the United States. Now 1 certainly 
do kncvj that I hold this opinion. My question is how do 1 know 
this^ It is impossible to answer that '^knowing that I hold this 
opinion” is «mply identical with “holding this opinion,” and 
that holding this opinion can be analysed into sensations and 
images. “Knowing that I hold this opinion” cannot be identical 
with “holding this opinion,” because the first Is a case of know- 
ing, and is tfw, whereas the second, the opinion, is fals^, 

A behaviourist may say that I know my opinion because I hear 
myself say the words which express it or otherwise notice some 
of my own behaviour. But this explanation, though it may 
iomtihms be true, is very implausible if taken as the whole 
explanation. 

I fail to see how the question an be answered except by ad- 
mitting that I do, sometimes at least, introspect my opinions. 

4* There is one feature of human thought, namely its gtn* 
which an never be explained by any theory which secs 
in mental phenomena nothing but a conglomeration of sen- 
sations and images. The reason why no such theory can explain 
generality is obvious. Every sensation and every image is 
nothing but a particular. One annot make sensations and images 
general either by adding to their number {a million images are 
no more general than one image) or by making them vague 
(“ having shadowy outlines). 

This is what Berkeley failed to see, and Russell’s theory of 
general ideas is only Berkeley’s brought up to date. According 
to Berkeley what happens when 1 use the word “man” as a 
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general term is that I have an image of a particular man, who 
will be either white or black, tall or short, etc., and that this 
particular image represents to me all other men. It is not clear 
how the factor of “representing^^ is to be explained on this 
theory. Is it another image? But we may suppose that point to 
be explained. The real difficulty lies in understanding my knowl- 
edge, or belief, that this image represents “all other men.” 1 
must, in order to know or believe this, somehow have in my 
mind the idea of “all other men.” And 1 do not see how, on 
the theory, I can have this except by having in my mind the 
images of all other men— millions and millions of images. And 
this is certainly preposterous. 

It will not do to say that in addition to the original particular 
image I have the images of some other men, perhaps, one or 
two. For I shall then have to know that these additional images 
represent all the other men of whom I have no images. And 
how can I know this without having images of them? 

But these difficulties, great as they are, do not yet bring us to 
the problem of generality. For the idea of “any man is not 
the same as the idea of “all men.” And even if we could 
in our minds images of all the actual men who have livea, 
will live, or are alive now, we should not have achieved tn 
general idea of “any man.” For any number of particular images, 
however great, still lie in the region of particularity, n order 
to have, in the form of images, the idea of any "i*"’ ^ ,, 

have to have images, not only of all aaual men, 
possible men also. And this is plainly f 
^ Russell’s theory is more sophisticated than Berkeley s_ 
fundamental principle is the same, and it is „ 

criticism. Russell improves on the ima^ 

Berkeley, represents other men, by making i v ffs 

like a comp«ite photograph. He admits I, 

problem, for the vague is not the general. In addition 

vague image, he says, you must have 

particular images of the several appearances - ' ^ ' '^"rance. 

L aencraliaed picture to Ik aae.,uate to any ^e ^r. K ^ 

and you will be able to make « functwn as a general 
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vague idea. If thi$ view is correct, no new genera) content needs to be 
added to the generalized image. What needs to be added is particular 
images cMitpared and contrasted with the generalized image." 

This is no solution at all. 1 am to have in my mind one vague 
image and several other images more precise and with sharper 
outlines. 1 compare these and realize that the vague image is 
not adequate to the others. This gives me only the knowledge 
that this particular image (the vague one) is vaguer, less precise, 
than the others. 1 still only have pankidar ideas. Russell says 
that we shall then "not feel the generalized image to be adequate 
to 4Hy one particular appearance’’ (my iialtes). He only seems 
CO have solved the problem because he cunningly, and without 
the slightest warrant, slips in the word "any” here. By doing this 
he just jumps the problem. It is evident that by comparing the 
vague image with the other two or three less vague ones I can 
only learn that it is inadequate to those two or three less vague 
ones. How can 1 learn chat it is inadequate to other particular 
men of whom 1 have no imageP How can I learn that it is 
inadequate to any particular imaged It is Berkeley’s problem 
over again, and Russell’s additions and sophistications do noth- 
ing to solve it. I conclude that Russell’s theory is incapable of 
explaining the generality of thought, and chat no torturing and 
twisting of particular images or sensations, whether vague or 
clear, can ever produce anything except particular images and 
sensations. 

5 . The greater part of this paper has consisted in adverse 
criticisms. And it is true that in my opinion Russell’s neutral 
monism has to be rejected both on the side of its theory of 
matter and on the side of its theory of mind. This does not, of 
course, mean that we learn nothing from it. It is profoundly 
suggestive and instructive. I take it as self-evident that Russell’s 
thought on these matters has contributed vastly to the philo- 
sophical achievement of our generation, that it has profoundly 
stimulated enquiry, that it is full of interesting and fruitful 
ideas, and that it is likely to remain a landmark in the history 
of philosophy. This, 1 have no doubt, is the opinion of most 
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of Ru$sell’s contemporaries. If it were not so, the publiation 
of this volume could hardly be justified. And if I have dwelt 
more on what I conader to be the faults of his philosophy than 
on its merits, this is beause the merits of his work are obvious 


and well-known to everyone. 


W. T. Stace 
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RUSSELL»S CRITIQUE OF EMPIRICISM 
I. Introduction 

T his E&$ay is concerned exclusively with An Inquiry inio 
Meaning and Truths to be referred to as the Inquiry, for 
I understand that Russell is not prepared to defend his com- 
ments on empiricism in the form in which they appeared in 
earlier publlations. The restriction does not make my task much 
easier, even quantitatively j although the Index of the Inquiry 
refers under the heading of ^‘Empiricism*' to fifteen pages only, 
the fact Is that the whole book is essentially about ernpiricism. 
Russell’s general position is not unlike the attitude which mod- 
ern mathematical logicians take towards the theory of intuition- 
jsm in mathematics: they cannot accept this theory because this 
would mean throwing overboard important branches of mathe- 
matics, yet they want a minimal departure from the logical 
rigour of the intuitionist standards. An examination of Russell’s 
Inquiry will show that this work is a systematic search for points 
where empiricism does not do justice to what is generally taken 
to be knowledge, together with an attempt to provide justifi- 
^tjon for these points with the least deviation from empiricism. 
Thus viewed the book is a unified whole. This is Important to 
note, because so many critics, among them myself in Philosophy 
and Ph^omencloikel Research (September, 1941), have com- 
plain^ of conflicting tendencies or of a lack of unity in the 
Inquiry. These complaints are unjust, and I, for one, have no 

more doubts that the book under consideration is one of Russell’s 
best. 

I am unreservedly in agreement whenever Russell finds a 
fault with current empiricism. With characteristic critical effi- 

387 
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cacy he can find defects along such divergent lines of empiri- 
cism as Ncurath’s linguistic coherence theory of truth, Dewey^s 
instrumentalism, or Carnap’s identification of truth with veri- 
fiability, and he is also able to detect the basic shortcomings of 
the ideas which have inspired all these theories. The construc- 
tive parts of the Inquiry ^ where Russell lays the foundations of 
a liberal empiricism, are, 1 think, more doubtful than his argu- 
ments of advert criticism, and at several points I was tempted 
to take issue with the author. I did not yield to the temptation, 
because I do not consider the existing alternative theories any 
more plausible j and I have neither space nor desire to work 
out in this paper an alternative statement of my own. Thus 1 
am ready to go with Russell as far as he leads us, but I believe 
he does not go far enough; and at the crucial point where he 
stops, in dealing with reference to events that arc not experi- 
enced, I recommend a further step toward conceptualism. 

An exposition of Russell’s criticism of the principles which 
arc characteristic of modern empiricism will be found in Section 
4. The preceding two sections take up the preliminary matters of 
terminology. Sections that follow the exposition, except the 
one, clear up certain misunderstandings which the text of the 
Inquiry^ in spite of its excellent style, has not prevented. In the 
last section a theory of concepts is outlined as a further develop- 
ment in a direction which Russell’s work has left open for ex- 
ploration. 


2. Tbrmikolocical Comments 

For a better understanding of all philosophical terms, with 
the exception of “proposition” and “logical analyris, ’ which are 
used in the expository section, the reader J f 

origiMl text of the Inquiry; the explanations below may be 
some help, but are in many respects insufficient. 

An “experience” must be understood as a personal expe 
yet, except when it is so stated, not as an “Xh. 

mental states, but as a set of sense-data or -gilding 

although private to an observer, arc his [^dealing 

up a conception of an external world. I fidd, the 

w-th experiences our concern is pnmanly the sensible ne. 
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data of obscrvatioo, and not those of introspection. Furthermore 
the word ^‘experience*’ designates non-Iinguistic senuble occur- 
fences, at least when sentences describing experiences are con- 
trasted with the experiences described. An experience can be 
contrasted with a sentence descritnng it, because the former can 
be known, in the sense that It is capable of being noticed, without 
the aid of words. For example, in listening attentively to a 
symphony I have auditory experiences^ I notice and, in this 
sense, I know each sound as it comes in due course, and I know 
such things without using words. So much for a sensible ex- 
perience. Experience, however, is a broader concept than sensible 
experience. For an experience of a sensible fact is usually accom- 
panied or even transformed by intervention of memory-images 
and expectations. Hence a complete experience under the name 
of “perceptive experience’* is contrasted with an experience 
which is its sensory core: 

I do not like to uv the word “percepdon” (or the complete experience 
consisting of a sensory cere supplemented by eYpectittoAS, because the 
word “perception” suggests too strongly that the helieh Involved are true. 
I will therefore use the phrase “perceptive experience.” Thus whenever 
I think I see a cat, 1 have the perceptive experience of “seeing a cat ” even 
if, on this occasion, no physical cat is present, (p. 151) 

The word “fact” stands for any occurrence or event whether 
experienced or not. Some writers use “fact” when they want to 
state that such and such Is the case; for instance, they might 
refer to the fact that Caesar was assassinated. This is not Rus- 
sell’s use; to Russell the fact Is the event of Caesar’s assassina- 
tion. 

There are two kinds of perceptual judgments: first, sentences 
describing perceptive experiences, as in “There ts a cat;” second, 
sentences describing the sensible core of perceptive experiences, 
the latter arc called “basic propositions.” “There 1 $ a feline 
patch of colour” is a baric proporition corresponding to the 
perceptual judgment ‘There is a cat.” 

In the preceding paragraph the words “sentence” and “propo- 
rtion” are interchangeable, but in many contexts of the Inquiry 
they are not. 1 shall indicate Russell’s distinction between them 
m an independent discusrion of proporitions. 
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3. The Proposition and Locical Analysis 

A proposition can be de6ned as the meaning of a declar- 
ative sentence ( but this definition, to be acceptable, must be 
cleared of a certain aml»guiry. There is more than one sense in 
which a declarative sentence may be said to have a meaning. 
Suppose you assert something true, then there is a fact which 
accounts for the truth of your sentence. The sentence, as the 
Inquiry puts it, indicates the fact, and the latter may be said to 
be the meaning of the sentence. This is not the sense of meaning 
in my definition of a proposition. Then again a declarative sen- 
tence is an expression of one’s personal belief that such and such 
is the case. The state of mind which a sentence an thus express 
is identified in the Inquiry with “the proposition expressed by 
the sentence,” or with “the signlfiance of the sentence.” I am 
not using “the meaning of a sentence” for “the signifiance of a 
sentence” thus understood. Finally, the utterance of a sentence 
may be accompanied by images which may be said to form at 
least a part of the meaning of the sentence. I am not concerned 
with meaning in the sense of images either. The mam reason 
why 1 do not want to identify a proposition cither with what 
a sentence indiates or with mental states or images that go with 
it is communiability. A proposition is communiable it it can 
be conveyed by means of print to any qualified person, if neces- 
sary with the aid of translation. A perceptual judgment, suen 
as “This is blue,” is not a proposition in my sense beause 1 
be communiated, if at all, only to those who 
thing that I am pointing to in uttering the judgment. A typ 

proposition is something which is understood as one reads 

printed sentence. I pick out « random a book wh.ch ope"* ^ 
Article on “Biology” and 1 notice the following 
“The rediscovery of the Aristotelian taology > - 

thing.” The author may or may not have f 5 he 

mth this sentence; if he has, they are not ' I 

™sition, since I can understand the sentence Jthou^.^^ 
believe, any image coming along with the «nde t ? ^ 
of course, since 1 happen not to "ho the auth . ^ 

not know, and don't care to know, m what f^^e ot 
Dublishcd his statement. Furthermore, not being 
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the history of tnology, 1 aruiot tell whether the statement indi- 
cates any fact. What is It then that 1, or any other reader, who 
knows the dictionary meanings of the words involved and does 
not enrich them with private associations or information that 
may come with professional training, can understand when read- 
ing the Quoted sentenced First of all, the statement is under- 
stood as a clum to truth or an assertion. 1 don't mean that the 
sentence is taken to be asserted by its author^ for all 1 know 
the writer might have introduced his sentence in order to pro- 
ceed to disagree with it. Nor do I mean that the reader must 
assert the sentence as he reads it. Even if the reader were quali- 
fied, as 1 am not, to accept (or reject) the sentence, he would 
merely be agreeing (or disagreeing) with an assertion that is 
already there and is not his. The sentence “asserts itself," al- 
though this is a metaphorical way of explaining the fact that the 
reader can interpret a declarative sentence as claiming truth and 
at the same time disown its claim. Snee then, in order to under- 
stand a sentence, one must interpret it as an assertion, what one 
understands, the proposition, must be distinguished from the 
sentence itself. A sentence, as so many typographical marks on 
paper, cannot assert or do anyth ingj to become a vehicle of 
assertion it must be invested, by means of a mental projection 
on the part of the reader, with the conceptual funaion of refer- 
ence to fact, a function of which there is no likeness in the modes 
of operation of extra-mental occurrences such as marks on paper. 
For a claim to truth, being a reference from discourse to things 
outside discourse or from language to non-linguistic facts, is 
reference beyond words and therefore cannot be just words j it 
involves a conception of a relation between linguistic and non- 
linguistic occurrences. To illustrate the pwint by the sentence 
quoted above, there is an assertion there because the sentence is 
interpreted as referring the description “Modern rediscovery of 
Aristotelian biology” to a non-linguistic fact. The illustration is 
typical. A proposition an be defined as a claim to truth, to the 
effect that a certain description or descriptive phrase has (or 
does not have) realiaadon, i.e., describes (or does not describe) 
some non-linguistic fact. Hence any proportion is an “odstence- 
proposicion” (or a contradictory of an “ewstence-proporition”), 
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that is to say, it can always be formulated by a sentence of the 
following kind: “There exists (or there does not exist) some- 
thing, i.e., some fact, which corresponds to (or is described by) 
the description concerned.” And logical analysis shows that all 
“existence-propositions” and therefore all communicable propo- 
sitions involve apparent variables when stated by means of sym- 
bolic formulas. 

Logical analysis is a procedure to determine the structure of 
a proposition in the course of which a given sentence is replaced 
by another. Since overtly nothing but sentences appear in this 
procedure, the view that there is no need for propositions may 
appear to have an empirical basis, but only if one overlooks the 
point that replacement of one sentence by another is stultified 
unless it is understood that, whereas the original sentence docs 
not do justice to the proposition, the sentence which completes 
the analysis renders the form of the proposition explicit and 
thereby brings out its full import. In other words, the purp^ 
of logical analysis is to establish an adequate formulation of a 
proportion, which presupposes the existence of propositions 
as distinct from their verbal embodiment in sentences. Any 
analysis requires enumeration of the undefined or ultimate 
ments in terms of which the complexes to be analywd can be 
resolved or accounted for. Accordingly, in logical analysis there 
arc basic logial forms which singly or in combination with one 
another must be capable of exhibiting the structure of any 
proposition. We arc in a position, in the mam due to Kusseu s 
works, to give a list of basic logical forms. They are: the con- 
junctive “and” (symbolized by a dot), the operation ofntptm 
“It is false that. . . (symbolized by the 
tential prefix “There exists an * such that. . . . « 

illustrate the use of these basic logical forms in ^ 
all compound forms can be transforrned into J . 
a negation or a combination of both. For ^ 

tion “If it is warmer, the thermometer will rise “ J 
formed into “It is false that it is warmer '^e b* 

will not rise.” Second, any of the 

formulated in terms of a single be analyzed 

existential prefix and of the curl. “Men exist can be a y 
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into ‘There is an x such that x is human.” “I bought a book” 
becomes ‘There is an x such that x is book-like and x was bought 
by me.” “All men are mortal” is translated into “It is false that 
there is an x such that x is human and not mortal.” One of 
Russell’s most striking achievements in logic is his treatment of 
singular propositions. Thus “The moon is bright” is to be ana- 
lyzed into “There is an x such that x is lunar and it is false that 
there is a y which is both lunar and distinct from x and it is false 
that there is an x which is lunar and not bright.” Logical analysis 
is complete if and only if the sentence arrived at cannot be 
transformed Into another sentence with a greater number of 
existential prefixes. 

My use of the term “proportion” is more in accord with the 
terminology of Russell’s earlier writings than with the Inquiry, 
although a definition which brings out the element of assertion 
may be likened to the view that the proposition is a state of 
possible belief expressed by a sentence. The difference remains 
in that I do not take assertion in a subjective psychological 
sense» but as an impersonal conceptual act. I do not know 
whether Russell would approve of my way of presenting the 
matter of logical analysis, but it seems obvious that 1 have said 
nothing that does not agree with his own practice of analysis 
in his publications on logic. 

4. EMPlIttCtSM 

Russell rejects two principles of modern empiricism, the 
identification of truth with verification and the identification of 
meaning with verifiability. The principle that only an experience 
can determine the truth or falsehood of an empirical (non- 
analytic or non-tautologous) statemerit is the basis of “pure 
empiricism,” and Russell doubts whether anyone accepts it 
without qualification or modiftcation, because the objections 
a^inst it are overwhelming. The main dilRculty of pure em- 
piricism is its conflict with scientific common senses pure em- 
piricism docs not do justice to knowledge, “if our knowledge is 
to be roughly coextensive with what we all think we know.” For 
m matters which we take to be knowledge we rely not only on 
our personal observations, but, mth due aution, on judgments 
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of memory and on the testimony of other people. Of course^ 
a veridical memory is an after-effect of a per^nal observation 
and a veridical testimony of another person may be derived from 
his experience; but the point is that the pure empiricist cannot 
admit the truth of these statements, rince they do not describe 
any of hts personal experiences. 

“For me now, only my momentary epistemological premisses 
[assertions of what I now perceive and, perhaps, remember] 
are really p re misses; the rest must be in some sense inferred. 
For me as opposed to others, my individual premisses are prem- 
isses, but the percepts of others arc not ” (p. i68) 

In order to adjust pure empiricism to what is generally 
recognised as empirical knowledge, one may try to supplement 
pure empiricism not only with the principles of demonstrt- 
tive inference but also with the principles of probable in- 
ference, induction and analogy. Induction and analogy will 
indeed save an empiricist from epistemological momentary 
solipsism, but they arc insufficient to account for (he procedure of 
science. For science assumes the existence of unpcrceivablc 
events, such as sound-waves in the air. The proof that such 
unpcrceivablc events are not inferred by induction is the fart 
that they can be, and have been, treated by some writers, at the 
cost of great theoretical complication and awkwardness, as no- 
tions convenient for prediction and correlation of experiences. 
Science, however, as practiced by the great majority of 
accepts the existence of unperceived events precisely b«u^ 
this position allows for much simpler cxplana^on than the ai- 

ternative hypothesis of some 

science makes use of the principle of s.mpi.c.ty, which n some 

casts involves such non-demonstrat.ve premises « 

tion of a continuous causal chain of events 

source to observation (cf. p. 379)- The . (radve 

more instances of what may turn out 

principles or premisses: “what .s red .s not ^ 

Than B, B is not earlier than Pure by 

(or yet another reason: to establish the t™* ® ,,354 

veriLtion one must confront this sentence "’‘h i„ 

truth is seen directly. To take an example, while working 
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my study, 1 can assert that ‘Uhcrc is a piano in the living room 
to verify this assertion 1 walk into the living room and, at the 
sight of the piano, 1 say: “This is the piano.” This latter state- 
ment verifies the original sentence, but need not itself be veri- 
fied; at least if taken in the sense of “This looks like a piano,” it 
is known to be true directly. 

“But if an observation is to confirm or confute a verbal 
statement, it must itself give ground, in some sense, for one 
or more verbal statements. The relation of a non-verbal experi- 
ence to a verbal statement which it justifies is thus a matter which 
empiricism is bound to investigate.” (p. 19) 

Failure to undertake this investigation is not peculiar to pure 
empiricism; it also undermines the second principle of empiri- 
cism, i.e., the thesis that the meaning of an empirical sentence 
is the method of its verifiation. 

Again, when it is said that “the meaning ot a proposition i$ the method 
of its verification “ thrs omits the propositions that arc most nearly cer- 
tain, namely judgments of perception, For these there ts no "method 
of veriheahon." since it is they that constitute the verification of all other 
empirical propositions that can be in any degree known. ... All those 
who make “verifiution’* fundamental overlook the real problem, which 
is the relation between words and non-verbal occurrences in judgments 
of perception, (p. 387) 

However, the principle that meaning is verification, when 
stated unguardedly, has a peculiar and conspicuous weakness of 
jts own, viz., there Is no distinction drawn in it between words 
and sentences. 

... All necessary tuordt . . . have coiensive definitions, and are thus 
dependent on experience for their meaning. But it is of the essence of the 
use of language that we can understand a sentence correctly compounded 
out of words that we understand, even If we have never had any experi- 
ence corresponding to the sentence as a whole. Fiction, bistor)', and all 
giving of information depend upon ihk property of language. Stated 
formally: Given the experience necessary for the understanding of the 
name "a*’ and the predicate we can understand the sentence “0 
has the predicate P” without the need of any experience corresponding 
to this sentence; and when I say that we can understand the sentence, 
I do not mean that we know how to find out whether it is true. If you 
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say contams tnhabiuntaas mad and wkked as those of our planet,” 
I undersund you, but I do not know how to find out whether what you 
say is true. (p. 386!.) 


In a more giiarded version of empiricism the meaning o( a 
sentence is identified with the statement of its truth-conditions. 
“If we knew what it would be for a given sentence to be found 
true, then we would know what its meaning is.” (Carnap, quoted 
in Inquiry, 387f.) But even in this formulation the principle 
remains essentially the same. For what would be the meaning 
of a statement of a truth-condition? It cannot be said, without 
an infinite regress, that this meaning consists of in truth-con- 
ditions. One might suggest that to state truth-conditions is to 
give more or less specific directions of how to verify the state- 
ment. In fact in a passage, quoted on p. 391 of ^be Inquiry y 
Carnap speaks of experiments as conditioning the truth of a 
scientific statement. Yet he does not seem to realize that Iwtore 
the relevance of an experiment to a statement can be established, 
this experiment must be recorded in a judgment of perception. 
“He docs not tell us what it is that we learn from each experi- 
ment.” (p. 392) Thus Carnap’s version, like the outright identi- 
fication of meaning with methods of verification, suffers from 
a disregard of sentences which describe a ringlc experiment or a 


single observation. ^ . 

And so empiricism is forced back upon undertaking an c 
nation of the relation between a single n^^^'^erbal expcnence 
and a sentence describing it. The question is, can t . 

be accounted for in terms of empiricism, i.c., must all the w 
involved in a sentence which describes an experience have tne 
meanings derived from experience. Russell ^ 

experience is to be limited to sense-expenence, 
dau have nothing to do with the meaning o ^ 

such as “or” and “not.” But Russell’s own ««««"" 
cism, arrived at by including introspection « 

a plausible empirical derivation to or ancl not 
to the remaining elements of logical analysis, with a poss. 

exception of the existential prefix. 

As regards meaning- w. may. on .he of which 

that have a dkoonary definioon. and confine ouiselves 
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che definition ts ostensive. Now it b obviou$ that an ostensive definition 
must depend upon experience; Hume’s principle, "no idea without an 
antecedent impression/’ certainly applies to learning the meaning of oS« 
ject> words ... it applies also to logical words; "not** must derive its 
meaning from experiences of rejection, and "or" from experiences of hesi- 
tation. . . . (p. 368) 

There remain existential prefixes or apparent variables to be 
explained on the basis of empiricism. Now we may observe that 
these elements of logic have a double function in empirical 
statements: (i) they make explicit the element of generality 
connoted by general words, — as Russell puts it, . . the func- 
tion of variables is exactly that of general words” (p, 30a); 
(1) they are used to refer to events outside experience. The 
clement of generality can be derived from the data of Intro- 
spection according to Russell, it corresponds to what Is common 
to reactions to specific instances which are of the same kind 
designated by a general word (cf. the argument on p. 382 of 
the Inquiry). Many judgments of perception which involve 
existential prefixes appear to introduce Into description nothing 
but generality. For example, when you look at a drawing of a 
drclc, you say ‘This is circular” or “There Is an x such that x 
is circular,” and either of these sentences is fully justified by 
perception j the second sentence expresses less than, and is a 
part of, what is expressed by the first. But when a judgment of 
perception refers to something which is not experienced, the 
understanding of this reference can hardly be reducible to any 
actual datum within experience. “This is a cat,” for instance, 
goes beyond what could really be given in perception and what 
would be adequately described as “This is a feline patch of 
colour;” logial analy^s shows that the former statement Is to 
the effect that “There is an x such that * is feline and is per- 
ceived through this particular patch of colour” (cf. pp. 173, 
2711., 278). What is true only about some judgments of per- 
ception IS invariably true with regard to communicable empiri- 
cal propositions, since the latter describe events that arc absent. 

Let me now enumerate RusselPs conclurions about empiri- 
cism. The principles identifying truth with verification and 
meaning with verifiability are both false; contemporary empiri- 
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cism unduly ignores judgments of perception; these judgments 
cannot be justified by experience unless experience includes 
introspective as well as sense-data; whereas words to be mean- 
ingful rniist be derived from experience^ their combinations in 
a sentence can be understood even if the sentence as a whole 
docs not describe any fact; finally, reference to events that arc 
not experienced is a problem which needs to be further aoalyacd. 

5. Is Empimcism Self-Refutinc? 

The observation that theoretical propositions go beyond ex- 
perience leads Russell to say that the theory of empiricism is 
‘Self -refuting.*’ 1 do not think, however, that “self- refuting” 
is meant to be taken literally. But let me quote the relevant 
passage. 

I will observe, however, that empincism, as a theory of knowledge, 
1$ seif-refuting. For, however it may be forrt^ulated, it must involve xem# 
general proposition about the dependence of knowledge uport experience, 
and any such proposition, if true, most have as a consequence that itself 
cannot be known. While, therefore, empirkism may be true, it cannot, 
if true, be known to be so. This, however, is a large problem, (p. ao?) 


If empiricism were literally self- refuting, it could not be trw. 
Nor could Russell say, if he meant to employ “self-refuting' 
literally, that empiricism is “not logically refutable.” (p- 
But the main point to note is that, if the theory of cmpiriasm »s 
to conform to Russell’s own doctrine of types, it must be con- 
cerned with knowledge of a lower type than itself, 
not intended to apply to itself. Hence, “self- refuting* is 
be taken rather as “self -stultifying.” Let the empiricist thesis 
(to the eflfcct that knowledge depends on experience) be ot ne 
nth order or type, then knowledge, to which this thesis 1 P 
posed to apply, will consist of Propositions of various or 
lower than the nth order. Now the cmpina^ thesis is 
pirical proposition and its only relevant difference f m 
empirical propositions with which it is empiricists 

logical type. And smee the empinmt thesi , as 
themselves must admit, is not r^ucible ^ thcr 
experiences, it would be to 

empirical propositions, which also differ in logical type 
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one another, every single one must be reducible to experience. 
They may be in fact so reducible, but there is no reason to be- 
lieve it. 

But if empiricism, at least in the radical version of momentary 
empiricism or solipsism, is unreasonable, if, as Russell says, 
‘‘no one is willing to adopt so narrow a theory,” can it really 
be logically irrefutable? At one time I used to think solipsism to 
be verbally inconsistent, because, 1 argued, to assert that “Every- 
thing is my experience,” one must use the words “my” or “I” 
wth a meaning which is correlative to “non-1,” which, in us 
turn, would be meaningless unless there were something other 
than myself. I knew of no convincing refutation of this argu- 
ment until Russell pointed out to me that solipsism can be 
stated without recourse to personal pronouns, by first giving an 
enumeration of one’s own personal experiences and then adding: 
“And there arc no other events.” Russell’s assertion that solip- 
sism is not logically refutable is found on p. 376 of the Inquiry. 
Nevertheless, 1 think that solip^sm would be logically irre- 
futable only to a person who can himself take the part of the 
solipsist. And I, for one, can not. For knowing myself I 
that I could not originate such an absurd view as solipsism. 
Therefore I know that 1 must have learned of solipsism from 
someone else. 

6. Meaning and Truth in Mathematics 

The Inquiry has refuted the empiricist identification of truth 
with verification and of meaning with verifiability and not the 
analogous assertion of the finitists that proof constitutes both 
the truth and the meaning of a mathematical statement. But 
there is no reason to expect the finitist to be In a better position 
than the empiricist. Consider as an example of a mathematical 
statement which is not only meaningful but generally believed 
to be true, although no one has yet been able to prove it, the 
famous four-color problem, the statement, that is, that “given 
any division of the plane into co-cxclusive regions, one can 
always mark the regions with one of the numbers i, 2, 3, 4 in 
such a way that no two adjacent regions will have the same 
number.” Another example is Fermat’s last theorem. If the 
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finilists should argue that neither the four color proposition 
nor the Fermat theorem are fully understood so long as they 
remain without proof> one can retort that, however imperfect 
one’s understanding of the theorems in question, It is un- 
doubtedly some understanding, which amounts to saying that 
the theorems have som^ meaning. If examples arc not sufficient 
to convince the empiricist, let him turn to a formalized postula- 
tional system of logic and mathematics. The postulates of such 
a system are given without proof, and, as Godel has shown, 
within the system, if it is to be consistent, there are formulas 
which cannot be either proved or refuted. A further contention, 
which some hnltists have comtMned with the claim that meaning 
and truth are identical with demonstration, and which, perhaps, 
follows from their claim, is the assertion that a description of a 
proof would result in, and therefore be identical with, an actual 
demonstration. This additional assertion is no more plausible 
than the main claim, as an ea^ly be shown by means of an 
example. Consider the formula for the sum of the first n inte- 
gers j we may know that this formula is proved by mathematical 
induction and understand this method of demonstration without 
going into the proof itself. 

7. Truth-Conditions and Logical Analysis 

RusscIPs rejection of the identifiation of meaning with truth- 
conditions may be confronted with the observation that his own 
practice of analysis consists in the employment of a method 
whereby one arrives at the truth -conditions of the sentence to 
be analyzed. Thus, one might say, Russell’s analysis of "The 
moon is bright” would result in specifying three truth-condi- 
tions: that there eidsts at least one moon, that there exists at 
most one moon, and that the condition of brightness is satished. 
But analysis, so understood and illustrated, is logical analysis, 
and logical analysis stops short at unanalyzed meanings once the 
elementary forms of logic have been reached. Logial analysis 
aims at exhibiting the structure of propositions, although 0 
course as the form becomes explicit so does the content cn ram 
in it. Now it may well be that each time an elementary lo^ 
form is made explicit, the corresponding content turns ou 
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be a scatement of one tnith-conditior), so that logical analy^s 
can be arried on so long as more truth -conditions of the state- 
ment remain to be seated; nevertheless, when all truth -con- 
ditions which can be given in terms of elementary logical forms 
arc established, logical analyas comes to an end and the result- 
ing statements of truth-conditions must be taken as meaningful, 
even though they are not resolvable into a set of further truth- 
conditions. In other words, logical analysis must perforce leave 
unanalyzed, and therefore without a statement of their truth- 
conditions, those component meanings of the analyzed propo- 
rtion which have acquired in the process of analysis an ele- 
mentary logical form of existence- propositions. On the other 
hand, these elementary existence- propositions may still be ana- 
lyzable in epistemology or from some other extra- logical point 
of view. For example, the elementary exi>tcncc-proposition 
“there Is an x such that * is guilty of murder” can be further 
analyzed by a criminologist, — to take one extra- logical stand- 
point ,-~who could say that the proposition means that “there 
is an X such that x is guilty of poisoning or of stabbing to death 
or of shooting, or etc ” But suppose someone attempts a further 
logical analysis by enumerating the conditions under which 
“there exists an x such that x is guilty of murder” would be 
true. Suppose, for the sake of argument, that the necessary and 
sufficient trufh-condition is the existence of an eye-witness to 
the murder. Then, one might argue, the sentence “there exists 
an X such that x is guilty of murder” can be transformed into 
“there is a y such that y was a witness to the murder.” This 
transformation, however, is no advance in logical analysis, for 
both sentences exemplify the same logical form of an existence- 
proposition. 

“Thus to know what it would be for the sentence to be found 
true is to know what it would be for some man to see some other 
man committing the murder, i.e., to know what is meant by 
another sentence of the same form.” (p. 389) 

This discussion explains the sense in which a sentence is said 
to “involve” an apparent variable: if complete logical analysis 
transforms the sentence into an existence-proposition, no other 
analysis can change its logical form, i.e., eliminate the apparent 
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variable or Introduce another in addition to it. How badly this 
point has sometimes been misunderstood can be seen from the 
following quotation from Dr. E, NagePs article, “Mr, Russell 
on Meaning and Truth,” (The JourtuU of Pkilosofky^ v, 38, 
No. 10, p. a66): 

Mr. Russell’s argument n difficult to follow, and I am not clear as to 
what he thinks he has establbhed. Taken quite strictly, the servtence "this 
dog is ten years old” surely does not <ontem an apparent variable, and the 
issue then is just what Mr. Rueell means when he says that it neverthe- 
less "involves” one. He may simply mean that a sentence of the form 
"There is an x such that * is ten years old” follows from the sentence 
"This dog is ten years old” . . . ; but . . . the above two sentences are 
not logically equivalent, for the second does not follow from the first; 
and yet Mr. Russell gives the impression that the first sentence formulates 
an analysis of what is said by the second. . . . 


I hope the reader will see that Dr. NagePs first sentence 
would be, in Russel Ps theory, only a component in the logical 
analysis of the second; that a full analysis of the latter would 
be given by some such sentence as “There is an x such that x 
is perceived by means of this canoid patch of colour and is ten 
years old;” and that “This dog is ten years old” irrvolves 
apparent variable in the sense that the outcome of the full logical 
analysis of the proposition contains an apparent variable. 


8. Perceptual Juocmbnt and Causation 
Perceptual judgments, especially “basic propositions” such 
a< “red ness- here,” form the foundation of Russell’s justin- 
catlon of empirical knowledge. According to Russell 
propositions” cannot be false, except for the trivial rwonot 
misusing words, because their utterance 1$ caused by ^^anwy 
mean, by sensible experience. Some competent critics thin 
this validation of perceptual judgments assumes wentihc cau^- 
tion, and is not fit to serve in any endeavor to J***''^ 
sitice the principle of causation is not only one of th 
piricnl propositions but needs justification 
other. In a general way I can answer these critics by 

out that in his account of “basic in 

: “causation” in the sense of scientific causation. However, 


use 
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order to make this answer more specific let me develop it in 
connection with Dewey's adverse criticism in an article on 
“Propositions, Warranted Assertibility, and Truth" [The i our- 
ml oj Philosofhy, v. 3^, No. ?). On p. 17 1 of the article Dewey 
writes: 

If I undersund Mr. Russell ar^hi, he holds that the ultimacy and 
purity of bisk proposriions is connected with (possibly is guaranteed by) 
the fact that subject-matters like *'rednc«-htfe" are of the nature of 
perceptual experiences, in which perceptual material K reduced to a direct 
fenfihU presence, or a unsum. . . . However, Mr. Russell goes on to 
ask “What can be meant when we say a ‘percept* causes a word or 
sentence? On the face of it, we have to suppose a considerable process 
in the brain, connecting visual centres with motor centres; the causitinn, 
therefore, s by no means direct.” It would, then, seem as if upon Mr. 
Russell’s own view a t^uite elaborate physiological theory intervenes in 
any given case as condition of assurance that "redness^here" is a true 
assertion. And I hope it will not appear unduly finicky if I add that a 
theory regarding causation also seems to be intimately involved. 

Dewey overlooks here several passages of the l/t^uiry which 
warn the reader that “causation" can be used in different senses. 
(Cf. pp. 72f., 173, 280, and 291). Thus the scientific sense of 
“causation," i.e., the unobservable functional correlation of ob- 
servable as well as unobservable events, which is explained in 
a discussion of “continuous intermediate causal chains" (on p. 
379f. and in an account of perception on p. h 6), must be con- 
trasted with “causation" in the sense of a “transaction," which 
is observable within experience, between a sensum and a sen- 
tence which describes this sensum. The second sense of “ausa- 
tion" is fully explained on pp. 72^. of the Ift^uiry, and it is 
the only sense which is relevant to the assurance that a basic 
proposition 1 $ a true assertion. When Russell, in the passage 
quoted by Dewey, explains that causation, which leads from 
visual to motor centers, is indirect, he obviously cannot mean 
observable causation, since he is concerned with a physiological 
causal correlation of events within the body of the person who 
asserts the sentence “rcdness-herc;" throughout the passage in 
question Russell assumes the principle of scientific causation 
and is not aiming at its justification. Dewey's lack of under- 
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standing of Russel l*s distinction between scientific causation and 
observable causation leads him to further wrong observations 
on p. 178 of his article: 

In the case, previously cited, of Mr. Russell asserts, as I 

understand him, that it ts true when it is caused by a simple, atomic 
event. But how do we know in a given case whether it is so caused^ . . . 
The event tc he known is that which operates, on hts view, as . . . verifier; 
although the proposition is the sole means of knowing the event! 

The answer to Dewey’s “How do we know?” is, of course, 
“By direct observation.” And it is not true that, for Russell, “the 
proposition is the sole means of knowing the event.’' On the 
contrary, Russell explains on p. 58f. that one can know an event 
by noticing it and without using words. Dewey’s remarkable 
disregard for the relevant texts culminates in his “verdict” that 
“any view which holds that all complex propositions depend for 
their nature of knovJedge upon prior atomic propositions, of 
the nature described by Mr. Russell, seems to me the most ade- 
quate foundation yet provided for complete scepticism.” 

9. Words and Context 

Russell’s principle, that although isolated words must have 
ostensive definition, there need be no experience corresponding to 
the sentence as a whole, can be challenged on the grounds that 
words have no meaning, i.c., cannot be used with a meaning 
except as abbreviations of complete sentences — in isolation from 
the context of a sentence. The “contextualist thesis,” from which 
this challenge may spring, is opposed to the view that, even in 
complete isolation from the context of sentences, a word may be 
used with some such intcrsubjcctive meaning as 2 class-conccpt 
or a composite-image. The issue is not concerned with subjective 
images which may be associated with words; nor is there a denial 
that words can be conridered in Isolation, and that when someone 
so considers them he can know that they arc meaningful in the 
sense of capable of being used with meanings in certain contexts. 
This may still be vague, but I do not know of any contextualist 
argument which is either precise or conclusive. There is, to ta e 
one example, H. Rcichenbach’s argument (in Expcrtence and 
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Prediction ^ p. 20), which is short enough to be quoted in full: 

. . . Indeed, if we speak nf the meaning of a word» ihh is pqssiHe only 
because the word occurs within propositionSi mean’ng « transferred to 
the word by the preposition. We see thb by the f.vt that groups of iwlated 
words have no meantrtg; to uuer the words "tree house inieruionally 
and” means nothing. Only because these words habitually occur in mean- 
ingful sentences, do we attach to them 1h.1i property which we call their 
meanings but it would he more correa to call that property "capacity for 
occurring within meaningful sentences." 

I do not seC) however, how this argument proves anything 
more than that words are mcaningfui in meaningful contexts, 
and meaningless in meaningless contexts; nothing has been 
proved concerning the meanings of words isolated from any 
verbal context. Perhaps the following argument will appear 
more convincing, We observe that a word has different uses, 
senses, or shades of meaning in different contexts; also except 
for the context wc cannot tell with which of its possible mean- 
ings a word is being employed; hence we conclude that, since a 
meaning cannot combine several incompatible things, a word in 
isolation cannot be used with a meaning. For instance, when 
I say “My belief lasted a second,** the word “belief** designates 
a mental state of believing; whereas “bclicP* in the sentence 
“ M y hcl ic f has been ge nc ra 1 ly acce pt cd ** mca ns th e obj cct of m y 
belief. And since without the aid of a context the sense with 
which “belief” Is used cannot be determined, it would seem 
that in isolation this word cannot be used with a definite mean- 
ing. Much more, of course, remains to be said before this kind 
of a^ment can be called a proof. 

But even if we assume without proof that words have no 
meaning in isolation, the assumption docs not seriously endan- 
ger Russell’s position. In the first place, the “contextuallst 
thesis” is dealing with reified meanings of words, i.c., with 
entities of some kind; whereas Russell’s phrase “the meaning 
of an object- word” may be just “short- hand” for some such 
convention as follows: “A word is said to have a meaning when 
one has acquired, by means of conditioned reflex, the habit of 
taking the same overt or incipient attitude towards the word 
which one would take in the presence of the object designated 
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by this word.” Secondly, Russel Ps “words in isolation” are not 
independent of sentences, since, on the contrary, they stand for 
implicit basic propositions. For example, “Lightning!” func- 
tions like the sentence “There is lightning!” On p. 32 of the 
Inquiry we read: 

At the lowest level of speech, the disimetion between sentences and 
single words does not exist. At this level, single words are used to indicate 
the sensible presence of what they designate. It is through this form of 
speech that object-words acquire their meaning, and in this form of 
speech each word is an assertion. 


And again on p. 92: “Every single word of this language [i.e., 
of the object-language) is capable of standing alone, and, when 
it stands alone, means that it is applicable to the present datum 
of perception.” 

Thus it would seem that RusscIPs principle, that words in 
isolation must derive their meaning from sensible experience, 
amounts to the statement that words which function as basic 
propositions describe experience, which is hardly anything more 
than a tautology. 

Derivation from experience is a condition of the primitive use 
of the object -words, and Russell is aware of the fact that “words 
arc used In many ways.” (p. 29) In order to explain other uses 
of words Russell has recourse to sentences about sentences and 
to mental attitudes, and his explanation appears to be as plaus- 
ible as any other theory of meaning of which 1 know, except 
when it comes to the analysis of existence-propositions and their 
reference to events that are not experienced. The analysis, I 
believe, requires the admission of concepts. 


JO. Concepts and Existence-Propositions 

Russell points out that “Empiricists fall to realize that much 
of the knowledge they take for granted assumes events that arc 
not experienced.” (p. 272) But if all object-words derive their 
meaning from experience, hov/ can anyone assume or even spea 
of unexperienced events? The feat is performed by means ot 
apparent variables in existence- propositions. With this answer 
both Russell and I agree, but I believe that much more has 0 
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be added to protect our opinion from Dr. NagePs criticism, who, 
at the end of the passage quoted earlier, wntes as follows: 

transforming a sentence without variables into a sen- 
tence with variables, the relation of the latter to what it indi- 
cates is no less a problem (if it is a problem) than the relation 
of the former to what it formulates.’* (^67) 

1 am not sure whether 1 fully understand Ru>scllS position, 
but if would seem that he wants the apparent variable to take 
the place of external reference in the sense of dispensing with 
the latter My position, on the other hand, is that an apparent 
variable takes the place of conceptual reference only in the 
sense of symbolizing it. 

To argue for concepts I must give some explanation of 
what 1 mean by a pure concept, and 1 hope the following wdl 
suffice for the purpose of this section. Take a sentence in which 
every object- word is derived from experience i replace one of 
these words by a symbol whose meaning is not dependent on 
experience^ if, after the substitution, the sentence remains a 
meaningful assertion, the meaning of the symUil is a pure 
concept. Let the reader use the letter V to name or designate 
this pagej then he can say b rectangular.” Now let ‘V’ in 
this sentence be replaced by the complex symbol “There Is an 
AT such that A* . . within the context of the resulting sentence 
the meaning of this complex symbol is a concept. As may be 
seen from this example, a concept need not be a meaningful 
entity in isolation; but I think that in the context of a sentence 
it must be meaningful if the sentence as a whole, and all 
constituents {other than the concept) within if, are meaningful. 
Yet to admit the presence of pure concepts might appear to be 
giving up the grounds of empiricism altc^cthcr; and I should 
not be surprised if Russell’s procedure wca* found to bt an 
attempt to get along without pure concepts. 

As the reader asserts (i) “n is rectangular,” he can also 
describe his perception, less specifically, by (2) “There is an x 
such that X is rectangular.” Since (2) is deducible from ( i ), but 
not vice versa, the former must say less than the latter; also, 
unlike (1) which an be understood only in the presence of tf, 
(2) is communicable to outsiders without loss of meaning. Now 
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since (1) has no external reference, i.e., no reference outside 
the perception of a, that part of (1) which finds its expres^on 
in (2) should likewise be free from external reference, even if 
to an outsider (2) seems to refer to something beyond experi- 
ence. Next let the reader observe that statements about events 
that no one has experienced are of the same form as (2), and 
therefore, like the latter, only seem to refer to something 
outside experience. ”Wc may say generally: when I am in a 
state of believing, that aspect of the believing which seems to 
refer to something else docs not really do so, but operates by 
means of apparent variables.” (p. 278) 

The argument of the preying paragraph, which I take 
to be a summary of pp. 276 ff. of the Inquiry^ depends on the 
premiss that (2), in lUing asserted by the percipient of tf, has 
no external reference. But there is an amWguity here. A refer- 
ence to a is not external to the rcader*s experience, but it is 
external to that part of his experience which is described by (2). 
His assertion of (2) involves a reference external to statement 
(2), since a is not a constituent of this statement. Bearing in 
mind this ambiguity I should expect the correct argument to 
proceed rather in the reverse direction: Since to an outsider 
(2) involves external reference and since to a percipient of « 
(2) means the same thing as to an outsider, it only seems 
that the percipient understands (2) as if it were free from 
external reference. Furthermore, to say that a sentence 
to refer to something external, we must understand what it 
would be like to refer to something beyond our experience; 
and since the question is not whether the reference havens 
to be true, but whether it is possible in the «nsc 0 jng 
meaningful, an intelligible apparent reference is no ditterenx 


from a real one. ^ 

But, perhaps, Russell^s denial of real external refe^e 

means no more than a denial that one can actually rwch ^ 
events, i.e., that events outside expenenee can nev*«hcf«s M 
within the experience that one has in referring . 

other words, Russell may have merely meant that • 
complex relationship of reference one of the '"f ’ 
the object that one refers to, must be a substitute for 
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but absent event, since one cannot relate within a proposition 
entities to one another unless they are present to be sO related. 
If this is Russell’s position, it is mine also; furthermore, al- 
though a substitute for an absent event may be an apparent 
variable, the understanding that the apparent variable functions 
as a substitute can be hardly anything but a conception, it is 
noteworthy that Russell is not satisfied with resting his case 
on apparent vanables, but is trying to cvplain how they operate; 
and his explanation, 1 think, leads to a purely conceptual con- 
struction. 

Let us revert to the illuuration "you are hot," which avoids irrelevant 
difficulties. This may be taken to mean “(here b a hotness related to my 
percept of your body as, when I am hot, (he hotness of me is related to 
my percept of my body." When I am hot I can give a pr<^r name 
(0 my hotness; when you are hot, your hotness, to me, is an hypoihetka) 
value of an apparent variable. There are here two stages. Suppose I rep- 
resent my percept of my body by e, my percept of your body by A, my 
hotness by A, the relation which I precetve between « and h by H, then 
“you are hot" is “there is an h\ such that AHA',** 

There is here a hypothetical sentence *'AHA',“ which I cannot utter, 
because 1 have no name “A'** in my language. But there is also, if you 
are hot, an actual occurrence, which is hypoehetkally named by the 
hypothetical name A', and this occurrence b actually $0 related to A that 
its relation to A would be a verifier of the sentence “AHA'** if I could 
pronounce thb sentence . . . . (p. aSof.) 

Thus to explain how an apparent variable operates in a sen- 
tence which seems to refer to someone else’s hotness, 1 must 
introduce another variable, a hypothetical name, which I might 
use as a real name, if 1 only could directly experience an- 
other person’s sensations. Is there any real progress towards 
elimination of pure concepts in this procedure; and isn’t a 
hypothetical name, a would-be name, just as much a concept 
as the notion of an unexperienced event? There is a difference. 
Although 1 can assume that an unexperienced event is an 
actual occurrence, a hypothetical name is only a possible name, 
not supposed to be used by anyone else outside my experience. 
Whether this difference is a progress depends on whether, first, 
Russell means to reduce reference to actual but unexperienced 
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events to experienced words that are only possible names, and, 
secondly, if such reduction is intended, whether what appears 
to be a concept of a possible or hypothetical entity can be ex- 
plained without residue in terms of sensible experiences. This 
raises the difficult question of the meaning of ‘^possibility.’’ 

n. Possibility and Subjunctive Conditionals 

A way of defining “possibility” in terms of observations or 
actual values of a variable is explained on p. 43 of the Inquiry: 

I maintain that» in all cases of possibility, there » a subject which is a 
variable, defined as satisfying some condition which many values of the 
variable satisfy, and that of these values some satisfy a furiher condition 
while others do not; we then say it is “possible” that the subject may 
satisfy this further condition. Symbolically, if “4a and y.t** and "4a and 
not ya” and each true for suitable values of a, then, given 4a, yjc is possi- 
ble but not necessary. 


Let us sec how this method of dealing with possibility applies 
in the case of a hypothetical name 'A'.' We can use cpx to 
sent the condition “x is a letter,” and xx to stand for the 
further condition is a name of an event.” Then, if we have 


used the letter V to name an event in our experience, we can 
say and and, if wc know that no one has ever used 
V as a name of an experience, wc shall say “It is false 
and X'r’;” but wc can only treat 'A” as wc treat the variable x, 
i.c., wc an only say that some such letten as 'A" name even s 
while others don’t. In other words, to say that “A is a possi 
name” is no more lhan saying that “* is a possible name, 

which, in its turn, amounts to the existence-proposition in 

is an * such that <fx and W Thus, since Russell s tr tment 

of possibility must end with an cxistcnce-propofttion, alth g 
possible names have been introduced in order to 
external reference of existence-propositions, the cone) 
that the treatment is not effective for the in 
I think that the difficulty of accounting for ^ 

terms of actual data without falling back on a ^ , 
unexperienced events can be most clearly shown as d » V 
of translating a subjunctive cond.t.otul into a ma 
tion. To say that ‘h" is a hypothetical name is to assert 
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junctive conditional “H I were perceiving a certain event, I 
would name it A'.” The corresponding material implication is 
“If 1 perceive a certain event, I shall name it //.” The two 
conditional forms arc not equivalent, i.e., they do not convey 
the same proposition. The consequent of the material implication 
can be actually verified at the time when the event to be named 
by 'A'* occurs; but the subjunctive conditional is asserted with 
no expectation of an eventual verification, and it would still 
be asserted even if one knew that verification were impossible. 
Again, the material implication is a truth -function of its two 
component- pro posit ions, “1 perceive a certain event and “I 
shall name the event A';” whereas the subjunctive conditional 
is an indivisible whole, rince neither “1 were perceiving a cer- 
tain event*^ nor “1 would name the event A'” are complete 
meanings or propositions. The difference seems to me to be 
sufficiently essential to make the task of translating the sub- 
junctive conditional form into a truth-function hopeless; but 1 
am not sure whether the Inquiry would unreservedly support 
this conclusion. 

The introduction of the subjunctive conditional form on 
p. 35 of the Inquiry suggests the possibHiity of reduction to a 
truth-function: 

C<>n5ider next s«ifh n srnunc« '*I jhfiuld be wry if vou felt ill." 
This c^nnni be divided mto "I shull he wry'* and ‘^ou will IaD ill"; 
it has the kind of unity that we are di’iHAAdiAg nf a seAience. But it has 
a complexity which some sentences do not have; neglecting tense, it 
states ^ relation between ‘*I am sorry" and “you are ill." We may in- 
terpret it as asserting that at any time when the second of these sentences 
is true, the hrsc is also true. 

The neglect of tense suggests an intention to treat the 
sentence in question as a material implication. On the other 
hand, although such an intention may be there, the same pas- 
sage provides some grounds for an objection against taking the 
subjunctive form to be a material implication. The materia! 
implication “If you arc ill, I am sorry” is the contradictory of 
the conjunction “You are ill and 1 am not sorry,” and cither 
of these compound propositions has as much unity as the other, 
each bdng a truth-function of the same components. Yet Russell 
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points out that the subjunctive conditional has the unity of a 
single sentence, whereas, as he puts it in the paragraph imme< 
diately preceding the quoted passage, a conjunction consists 
of two assertions. Whatever Russell’s real portion at this stage 
of his Inquiry, there are other passages where a tendency to 
distinguish subjunctive conditionals from material implications 
takes an almost definite shape. Already on p. 87 we come 
across the following contrast: 

“It seems, therefore, that it is impossible for a mortal to give 
verbal express on to every observable fact, but that, neverthe- 
less, every observable fact is such that a mortal could give 
verbal expression to it.” 

The contrast can perhaps be paraphrased as follows. Whereas 
the subjunctive conditional form “If x were observable, * 
would be nameable” is true for every value of x, the material 
implication of the form “If x is observed, x is named” must 
be sometimes false. Even more decisively, and In a much more 
important connection, the opposition between the two condi- 
tional forms is brought out, at a later stage, in its bearing 
upon the diSerent interpretations of empirical knowledge by 
a phcnomcnalist and a common-sense scientist. Only the phe- 
nomenalist, in order to eliminate the notion of unobserved 
occurrences, attempts a translation of all sentences about un- 
observables into material implications whose terms are without 


exception observable: 

Some philosophers might argue that, when I say “the book is in 
drawer ” I only mean “if any one opens the drawer he will see it 
wh.r« “opening the drawer” must be interpreted as an 
as something done to a permanent drawer^ This «w. right o ^ ^ 
is one which would only occur to a philosopher, and is not the on 

(0 discuss, (p. 293) 


Recourse to material implication in Pl'«nomenalism is then 
contrasted with the use of subjunctive condiuonals by com 

sense and science; 

Common sense imagines traveUing round the moon (“j”" “ 
uchnicdl, impossible), and holds that, if we dKl so « shouW 
or not see the mountains in question . . . [The que«^ 
are mountains on the other side of the moon.J ... 10 ' « 
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say: mountains on the further side of ihe moon would have gravita- 
tional effects, and might therefore conceivably be inferred. In, both these 
cases^ we are arguing as to what would happen in the event of a 
hypothesis which has not been verified in our experience. Tht principle 
involved is> in each case: *Tn the absence of evidence to the contrary, wc 
shall assume the unobserved portions of the universe to obey the same 
laws as the observed portions.” Bui unless we have an independent defini- 
tion of truth concerning what is unobserved, this principle will be a mere 
definition, and the Unobserved portions” will be only a technical device, 
$0 long as they remain unobserved. The principle only says something 
substantial if it means “what I shall observe will be found to resemble 
what I have observed,” or, alternatively, if ( can define "truth” inde* 
pendently of observation, (p. 

The second half of this passage shows, among other things, 
that unless one is ready to fall back on (he material implication 
I shall observe events, they will be found to resemble my 
past experience,” one makes use of subjunctive conditionals to 
assert that physical laws operate beyond the field of observation, 
which involves reference (o unobserved events; and it would 
seem that we must therefore admit that in a sense reference to un- 
observed events Is an ultimate or unanalyzable concept. My im- 
pression that Russell is close to drawing this conclusion is further 
confirmed by his observation, on p. 274, that it is possible to 
distinguish between realism and phenomenalism, even though 
experience gives no ground for preferring one hypothesis to the 
other. The understanding of the difference between the two 
hypotheses must be a pure concept, since It cannot be derived 
from anything in experience. 

The differentiation between subjunctive conditionals and 
material implications can be used to add one more point to 
Russell’s score against the uncompromising empiricists. Russell 
has pointed out that empiricists are forced to extend the denota- 
tion of the word “experience** from momentary personal per- 
ception to the experience of mankind, and he also noted that 
they speak of events which are in principle observable. But to 
speak of events which are in principle observable is to use the 
subjunaive conditional form would be observed if certain 
conditions were satisfied,” and now that we know this form 
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to be, in effect, another way of referring to unobserved events, 
we can say th.'^t empiricists, who admit verifiability in principle, 
are, without knowing it, converted into full-fledged realists. 

The main point of this section can be given in one statement. 
If a subjunctive conditional proposition is not translatable into 
a material implication, if, therefore, the former contains some- 
thing which is not a description of perceptive experiences, this 
untranslatable residue must be either a conception of pure dis- 
position or, although this may be essentially the same, a con- 
ceptual reference to actual but unexperienced events. 


12. Concepts and Empiricism 
Since by definition pure concepts are independent of sensible 
experience, there arc at least three interrelated questions which 
must be answered before conceptualism can be made plausible: 
How can concepts be relevant to empirical knowledge, how can 
they refer beyond conceptual context to actual occurrences, and 
how can one concept be distinguished from another with nothing 
in experience to illustrate their difference? The answer pven 
below is in the main a summary recapitulation of what has been 
set forth at much greater length in Ch. 4 of my book The Pro - 

lems of Lo^ic (i940* , 

Although pure concepts are not derived from sensible experi- 
ence they are derived from our experience with empirical propo- 

.itions, from the underM*nrflng, that is. ""“““'I 

form of an empirial existence-proposition. In the hrs place, 
we can distinguish the logical types of the formal elements 
within the structure of a proposition, and the distinctions o 
logical types must be purely conceptual, since, « W 

self shows in the quotation to follow, they annot be 
as distinctions among the words within the sentence w ic i 

sensible embodiment of the proposition. 

“All symbols are of the same logical type: they are 
of similar utterances, or similar noises, or similar 
their meanings may be of any type, or of ambiguous type, 
fht* mpanine of thc word ‘type’ Itself, (p* 

Consider the form of an 

“There is an * such that /w,” based on the propositional func 
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tion where / Is a first-order function. The purely formal 
difference of type between / and x, together with tfic under- 
standing that the propositional function is to be applied to 
empirical matters^ makes it clear that x symbolizes a thing and 
/ some property or relation between x and other things. Thus 
we establish that the existential form is the form of an asser- 
tion that the property or relation / is realized in the thing 
symbolized by x-, the concept, bask to conceptual reference, 
is that of a thing. The word “thing,” as 1 use it here, must 
be taken in a very general sense, so that “This thing is a ma- 
terial thing” is not a tautology and “This thing is a sense- 
datum” may be a true sutement. And the concept thing, when 
so generally understood, Is part of the meaning of any object 
word when the latter is used with a meaning. For example, 
we mean by a sphere “a thing which is spherical” and by a 
plant “a thing which is vegetable.” To show that an object 
word breaks up in this manner is important as a corrective 
against the widely spread prejudice that the sole function of a 
word or concept is description. The function of the word “spheri- 
cal” or of any other adjective is indeed purely descriptive^ but 
the modus operand! of the concept thing is entirely different^ 
its function is to supply the object of description, a thing is 
that which is to be described by adjectives. The distinction be- 
tween the descriptive and the “objective” functions of words 
and concepts helps us to understand how external reference is 
possible: reference as a constituent of a proposition is not ex- 
ternal to the proposition, since a proposition cannot transcend 
itself, but it is external to the purely d^rlptlvc elements within 
the proposition, i.e., reference is from the description to the 
thing described. The concept thing is more than a substitute for 
wents which are not concepts, and it can function as a substitute, 
^cause the concept is also a mode of presentation in perceptual 
judgments. Although pure concepts by definition annot de- 
scribe sensible experiences, they are involved, as the analysis 
of the sentence “There is a dog” shows, in descriptions of 
perceptive experiences. And even a basic proposition can be 
contrasted with the sensible experience which it describes, be- 
cause the proposition, unlike the experience, involves concepts. 
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Let me explain this by means of an illustration. Imagine a 
diagram of a cross-section of a ring or doughnut and use the 
letter to name your Image j you then can say “d looks like a 
ring.” The image, which you designate by the name 'a/ could 
be noticed without using words or symbols, but, as you single 
it out by the judgments “This is a” and “a looks like a ring,” 
you really mean that “This thing is a” and “The thing a looks 
like a ring.” The implicit presence of the concept thing in your 
judgments is betray^ through a further analysis of the image, 
as when you observe that “a consists of one thing which is 
inside another thing^' (i.e., of two concentric circles). The 
office of the concept thing within a basic proposition is even 
more conspicuous in the case of indistinct perception, when we 
say “There is something there,” and, upon closer examination, 
add “That thing was a picture of two concentric circles.” But 
again the concept thing in these statements does not desen^ 
the corresponding sense-datum j if it did, the datum itself would 
contain a conceptual element; the function of the concept is 
to present the datum, or elements within it, for description 
and further analysis, and also for subsequent reference in exist- 
ence-propositlons. The concept can represent an experience or 
event in an existence-proposition because it could present i 
in an antecedent perceptual judgment. Experiences P*^* 
sented as things, i.e., in the conceptual form or frarnc of thing- 
hood, and the concept thing is more than a substitute or 
abser.. event, since it literally is a part of the event as sul^cct 
to distursive thought, i.e., a formal mode m which 'he 
can be thought of and described. Also because of h«'"8 . j 

mode of entry into thought, the concept thing is diKovera 
within the form or structure of an empirical ^ 1 

Conceptualism, as sketched here, is f 
empiricism or realism; there .s no implication of raj 
Kantian imposition of concepts upon '‘Per.ence wh ch i mn 
cally foreign to them, conceptual ^ ^ o be 
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Inquiry takes z step towards conceptualism by recogr^izing that 
the structure of existence-propositions, although meaningful, is 
not a duplicate of the structure of sensible experience. 1 do not 
know whether Russell is ready to accept the further point, that 
there are non-descriptive elements of form symbolized by ap- 
parent variables i but I believe that an assimilation of this 
point Within the context of the ideas of the Inquiry would prove 
to be to their advantage. 
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T he notion of epistemological order is central to all of 
Russell’s major writings on the theory of knowledge, 
from the Prahiemi of Philosofhy in t9i2 to the Inquiry into 
Meaning and Truth in 1940. Russell assumes that there is a 
distinction between “primitive” and “derivative” knowledge, 
that in some sense the latter is “based upon” or "presupposes” 
the former, and that the principal task of the epistemologist is 
to arrange what we think we know in an epistemological order, 
starting in every case with what comes “epistemologically first 
in my existing knowledge now.’” 1 believe that this group of 
assumptions is essential, not only to Russell’s own theories 
about knowledge, methodology, and science, but also to most 
contemporary discussions of these questions. Although Russell 
has discussed this topic more thoroughly and adequately than 
any other philosopher, 1 feel that much of what he says about 
It 18 unclear and ambiguous and that the problem involves a 
number of difficulties of which he is not fully aware. In the 
present paper, I wish to discuss and interpret the development 
o Russell’s views on this question, to compare them with what 
other philosophers have said, and, so far as is possible, to 
evaluate them. 1 shall diKUss, first, the conception of epistemo- 
oginl priority which runs through all of his works and, second- 
ly, the relation to this of the theory of baric propositions devel- 
oped in the Inquiry. 

In the ProUems of Philosofhy Russell stated that primitive 
knowledge does not depend for its evidence upon any other 
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knowledge and is “intuitive” or “self-evident ” but this defini- 
tion was hardly satisfactory since he added that there are two 
types of self-evidence, only one of which is basic, (pp. 182-5) 
In the Inquiry he asserts that the epistemologist should be 
interested primarily in a certain subclass of “psychological 
premisses,” a psychological premiss being a proposition ex- 
pressing a belief not derived from any other belief. He adds, 
however, that since the philosopher purports to be concerned 
with knowledge and not with mere opinion, “we cannot accept 
all psychological premisses as epistemological premisses, for two 
psychological premisses may contradict each other, and there- 
fore not all are tniej” consequently all psychological premisses 
“must be subjeacd to analysis.” (/Wd,, pp. 164-5) ^bey must 
be “true so far as we can ascertain” and must “on reflection 


appear to us credible independently of any argument in their 
favour.” (/iid., pp. 164, 17) Russell believes that, in some 
sense, basic knowledge provides the justification for our other 
claims to knowledge; the order of knowing, which should be dis- 
tinguished from the order of discovery, has something to do with 
cognitive validity} In order to understand Russell’s proposals, 
we must ascertain both the type of “anal^is” to which psycho- 
logically primitive beliefs must be submitted and the «nse in 
which such beliefs can be said to provide the “justification” for 
the rest of our knowledge. 

Some of Russell’s statements have suggested that he under- 
stands a proposition to be epistemologically basic and thus to 
express primitive knowledge, only if it is about cxpcnenctf 
which have a certain “close” or “direct” connection with their 
stimuli. He has frequently written that the epistemologist 
should distinguish those effects which arc directly conn cctca 
with their stimuli from those which are the result of habit ana 
interpretation. If we arc able to free ourselves from the cttccts 
which habit and interpretation exercise upon , 

arrive at a “sensory core’' which is due solely to the s, mulu. 
In Philosofhy, he distinguishes sensation from pcrcep V 

ot WorW (secpnd ?5 . 


And Truth, c6. 
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reference to the sensory core and he seems to suggest that a 
basic proposition is one describing what the stimulus would 
have produced, had there been no previous experience to make 
interpretation possible, (p. 204) But in the Anaiyiis of Matter, 
he states quite explicitly that, since the element of interpretation 
can be eliminated only “by an elaborate theory." the hypo- 
thetical sensory core which would remain “is hardly to be 
called a ‘datum,’ since it is an inference from what actually 
occurs.” (p, 189) The task of determining the sensory core, 
which is “by no means an easy matter,” is a problem for the 
psychologist.’ The criteria of epistemological priority must be 
such that an epistemological premiss is easily recognizable as 
such and the application of these criteria must not presuppose a 
knowledge of any particular science, for scientific knowledge 
must itself have an epistemological foundation. 

Russell claims to arrive at primitive or basic knowledge by 

means of “methodological doubt.” In some passages, he implies 

that a proposition is epistemologically basic if it is not inferred 

Uom any other proposition and if it seems incapable of doubt. 

Those propositions which do not survive the sceptical process 

we epistemologically derivative. This emphasis on “Cartesian 

doubt characterizes all of Russell’s epistemological writings, 

and he has repeatedly asserted that philosophy and the theory 

of knowledge should be defined in terms of methodological 

scepticism, An instance of this procedure is his demonstration, 

in the Inquiry that the ProioiollsSixe of Neurath are ool 

epistemologically basic. Neurath held that the proper form of 

such propositions is exemplified by the following- “Otto’s 

protocol at 3:17: (Otto’s word-thought at 3:16: (In the room 

a«oHi by Otto)l." Such a proposition, 

is «nasf f genuinely “hard” data, 

IS capable of doubt’ and therefore annot be genuinely basie- 

was "v *' ^ Of perhaps he 

was drugged and only thought he saw a table. Russell has 

4n4lyiii of MinJ, 

m /0 Mtaniag anj Traih ^ ** **3-*A7» An Inquiry 
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frequently employed this type of u’gument. In the chapter 
entitled "Philosophic Doubts,” in Pkilosophyy he wrote that a 
man standing on a street^corner should never feel confident 
that he is talking with a policeman, for “it is clear that a maker 
of waX' works could nuke a life-like policeman and put a 
gramaphone inside him.” (p. 9)* In the Inquiry he writes that 
“a man possessed of intellectual prudence will avoid such rash 
credulity as is involved in saying ‘there’s a dog’,” for hypnosis, 
a blow in the face, an artificial excitation of the optic nerve, or 
a technicolor machine could cause the type of experience which 
a man has when he feels confident that he’s looking at a dog. 
(p. 188) All of these possibilities, Russell admits, are remote, 
for the occurrence of the suggested conditions is, in most cases, 
extremely improbable. “But such considerations ought not to^ 
necessary where protocol-sentences arc concerned.” {Ihid.y 


P* 

Russell’s intention in such instances is to show that all propo- 
sitions about material things can be doubted and to exhiW 
another class of propositions which, although they may not 
completely self-evident and indubitable, arc more nearly w 
than any proposition about a material thmg. A man may ^ 
able to doubt that he really sees a dog, but can he doubt that 
he is observing a dog-shaped patch of color? 

Suppose, now, having been imj^eaed by the method of Ctne$ian 
doubt, he tfiej to make himself disUlieve even the. What ' 
find for disbelieving it? It cannot be disproved by . 

may see of hear, and he can have no better reason for believing 
sights or sounds than in this one. (ibid., p. 189) 

The proposition which expresses the man’s belief 
the patch before him is epistemologically basic for hi , 
what comes epistemologically first m his knowlc ^ 

he is observing the patch. Presumably « that charact nsu^ 
which, in Russell’s earlier wr.tmp, was lal^led te^^^^ 

as “self-evident” and “obvious,” but Russell docs not y 

such propositions are “certain.” He ^ other 

least doubtful of propositions and (11) that there 


* Cf. TM* Anelym Matifr, to$. 
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type of proposition from which they can be inferred. He some- 
times emphasizes one of these contentions and sometimes the 
other, but both are unclear and give rise to unfortunate inter- 
pretations. 

Although a number of other philosophers have defined the 
order of knowing in terms of methodological scepticism/ the 
relevant meaning of the term ‘‘doubt’* remains obscure. It might 
mean disbelief or it might mean suspension of belief. Neither 
alternative is satisfactory. If the fact that people have been 
known to make life-like figures from wax leads Russell to 
disbelieve (i.e., to believe it to be false) that a policeman is 
standing on the corner, then, according to the usual criteria of 
rationality, he is con»derably less reasonable than the common- 
sense man who “perceptually accepts” such an experience as 
revealing a policeman. Now it is obvious that Russell does not 
intend to say quite this. But is his contention any more plausible, 
if we interpret “doubt” in terms of suspension of belief? In the 
first place, as Peirce objected to Descartes, it is impossible to 
dispel by a mere maxim any of the tremendous mass of common 
knowledge and belief accumulated during one’s lifetime ; those 
philosophers who think we can “pretend to doubt in philosophy 
what we do not doubt in our hearts,” as though doubting were 
as easy as lying, are practicing cither pedantry or self-deception.' 
And «condly, although some propositions about material things 
arc obviously doubtful, there are an indefinite number of other 
such proposit^ns which are, for all practical purposes, wholly 
indubitable. G. E. Moore has enumerated examples in his 
Defence of Common Sense.’” 1 know for certain that this is a 
and, that that is a clock on the mantelpiece, that I have existed 
tor a number of years, and so on. In stating that such proposi- 
tions are no/ certain and ought to be doubted, Russell w^d 
seem to be saying one of two things: (i) he might be asserting 
something which, according to the ordinary standards of 

c. & ccii«,a ,.„4 ■’ 
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reasonable men, is entirely arbitrary or irrational i or (ii) he 
might merely be advocating a revision of our language habits 
and, in particular, recommending a drastic change In the use 
of the expressions “doubt** and “know for certain.’*" Finally, 
it is not clear what he means by saying that such propositions 
must always be “inferred,** since 1 do not now infer that this is a 
hand, for example, in the obvious sense in which a detective 
might infer that the murderer walked with a limp. 

Despite Russcll*s extreme statements, however, there is good 
reason to believe that he does not intend to advocate an extreme 
scepticism, that he is not primarily concerned in these d(«us- 
sions with linguistic conventions, and that his critics have been 
misled by a superficial interpretation of his writings. The sense 
in which he regards “This is a brown patch** to be epistemologi- 
cally prior to “This is a dog’* can be shown, I believe, 
his exaggerated emphasis upon the notions of “doubt an 
“scepticism.” Russell is not, of course, the first philosopher to 
attribute epistemological priority to propositions which express 
what is given in immediate experience. Other philosopher, w o 
have not professed to be sceptics, have contended that the ul i- 
matc basis and final test for every claim to synthetic know edg 
is constituted by those “presentations or qualii 
the discriminable and repeatable elements of immcdi. g 
experience.^’ Even Moore, who emphasiies the 
which we can know propositions about material 
guishes this knowledge from its evidence and at le«t innm 
that this evidence is to be found in our direct experience 

“ The “L o( ...en„-d.,™," .I.h.eth i-J]” T."..'”; 
sidcrably maligned in recent years, does not itse p 
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Illusion. ’* This familiar argument purports to provi; that, even 
in veridical perception, the content which is experienced at any 
particular time cannot be identified with the material thing 
which is perceived at that time. To take the stock example: 
consider what it is that a man sees when he walks around a table. 
From one corner of the room, the shape of the fable’s surface 
may take the form of a rhomboid; but from a position directly 
above the cable, the surface may seem to be square. And at the 
points which the man could occupy between each of these posi- 
tions, the surface may exhibit intermediate shapes. We usually 
indicate this type of situation by saying that, when the observer 
thus changes his position, the ph>'slcal object feeiwj to change 
its shape, although in actuality it docs not. The following 
conclusions appear to be warranted by situations of this kind* 
( 1 ) that soimthini 'S changing; (li) that this something is the 
content of the subject’s direa awareness; and (ill) that It is 
not uUnhcol with the material object which is being seen, nor 
with any part of it/’ We have no trouble in distinguishing 
changes in the object from changes in that of which we arc 
directly aware, for either type of change can occur when the 
other docs not. This type of situation may be expressed in the 
sense-datum terminology” as follows: the man why sees an 
object which appears to change is directly sensing a scries of 
sense-data which have different shapes and which succeed each 
other. The meaning of the ttrm “sense-datum ” then, is reason- 
ably clear, what Is unclear is the sense in which our acquaintance 
With sense-data may be said to take precedence over our knowl- 
edge of things. 

Some philosophers h»ve argued that the experience of sense- 
data IS no/ epistemologically basic and it Is in the light of their 
enwisms that what I take to be Russell’s view can best be 
understood. C 1. Uwis admitted that, although the data of 
immediate experience serve as the ultimate basis of. and the 
final criterion for, every claim to synthetic knowledge thev are 
nonetheless not that with which the epistemologist i,ghL his 
investigation. The datum /ro,„ which the epistemologrpro! 

^ H. H. Prict, F<re/fiiott, *7. 
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ceeds is freanalytky but it is not epistemologically primitive. 
Our starting point is not “the thin given of immediacy ” but is, 
rather, “the thick experience of the world of things/^ the world 
of trees, houses, voices, and wolins.** The direct experiences 
which are epistemologically fundamental are fosunalyitc data, 
for we arrive at patches of color and immediately given sounds 
only by analysis and abstraction from our thick experience of the 
world of things. We don*t perceive a rhomboid and then infer 
it to be the appearance of a tables we perceive a table and then 
we may notice that it presents the appearance of a rhomboid. 
It is the table that we remember and concentrate upon, despite 
the fact that in perceiving the table from this position, we are 
if so facto presented with a sense-datum in the form of a rhom- 
teid. In a recent criticism of contemporary empiricism, John 
Wild used this distinction to prove that our experience of sense- 
data is not epistemologically basic. If what we really experience 
are trees, houses, and tables, then, according to him, the post- 
analytic datum is by no means “the whole of the given,” and 
any theory such as Russell’s, far from being “an adequate, 
phenomenological account of the given,” is an arbitrarily narrow 
construction which viciously abstracts from “the thick experi- 
ence of the world of things as it is given. Wild’s objection 
is that the sense-data, to which Russell and other philosophers 
attribute epistemological priority, are only that by means of 
which the truly given is presented. When the observer, in our 
example, sees a rhomboid from one corner of the room, the 
experience of this shape is the means by which the table, ifit 
k a table, is given. The sense-data constitute the id quOy iht 
table the id quod. It is the table which is truly given, according 
to Wild, and it is thus false to say that the sense-data arc 
epistemologically basic. Whether our experience of the sense- 
data or that of the object should be designated by the term 
“given” does not particularly matter; what does matter is t e 
question why one, rather than the other, should be said to be 
epistemologically prior. 

-Johii wTld. -The ai ihc Civ«i ”7 
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The outcome of Russell’s ^‘methodological doubt” Is to show 
that. In some sense, conditions arc fossihU under 'which our 
observer might legitimately wonder whether he secs a table. 
It is iogkally possible that the visual experience which our 
observer has from the corner of the room is really the experi- 
ence of a mirror-image or a product of Russell’s wax-works. 
That is to say, there is no «>ntradktion in asserting that he 
has the wsual experience in question, but does not really sec a 
table; for there is more to the table than what can be seen 
from the corner. This is presumably all that Russell means 
when he says that the belief about the table is htf&rreti and the 
belief about the sense -datum is not inferred; the belief alwut 
the sense -datum presumably refers to the immediate experience 
alone, whereas the belief about the table refers beyond it. 
Russell docs not succeed in showing any more than this, but in 
at least two places he intimates that this is all he wants to show;” 
and, indeed, I believe that this is almost sufficient for his theory 
of epistemological priority. What Is further necessary is to note 
the proc^urc our observer would follow if he to doubt 
whether it is a fable that i$ given preanalytically and wished to 
check further. He would, in most cases, seek further sense-data. 
He would look to see how the thing an>carcd from another 
^>Hmn for example. Although the preanalytic datum, the 
ui quod, Will remain constant as the observer approaches it the 

quo the postan.ilytic datum, will change. He may approach 
he object m order to produce such a change and his sul>sequcnt 

Wief =>bout .he ,d will depend upon the scnsc-datuni or 
ul quo, which IS then empirically given 

Those sense-dot. which .ire postonalyticnlly given, there- 
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observer “perceptually accepts” cermn sense-data as those of a 
cat walking under the table (i.e., if the cat is given preanalyti- 
cally), this may suffice to destroy the observer's doubt. But a 
material thing preanalytically given can never serve as evidence 
against a belief which is concerned solely with the sense- datum 
postanalytically given here and now. The observer's belief that 
he sees a table, the surface of which is really square, could not 
cause him to doubt that, from his present position, he sees a 
datum in the shape of a rhombdd.*’ 

The point of this, then, is that in order to establish the 
epistemological priority of our beliefs about immediately pre- 
sented sense-data, Russell needed only to indicate that it is 
logically possible for any particular datum not to “belong to” 
the material thing to which we attribute it, i.e., that no sense- 
datum as such entails the existence of any material thing, and 
to describe the procedure which in fact we do follow when we 
find ourselves entertaining the kind of doubts which Russell 
advocates. It was not necessary to declare it advisable or “intel- 
lectually prudent” to carry our doubts as far as we are able, or 
even to claim the psychological powers of doubting all proposi- 
tions about material things. This interpretation is consistent with 
RusselPs professed aim, not to discredit common sense, but to 
expose its epistemological foundations.** 

The essential thing is to recognize that, whenever it is im- 
possible to resolve doubt about a material thing by appcalmg 
to other material things, we must “fall back upon” some further 
sense-datum, an id quo which is postanalytically given, ana. 
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instead of trying to look “through” it « another prcanalytlc 
datum, we must consider it on its own account as a specific quale 
which is directly presented. It is in this sense that, with respect 
to the actual processes of confirming and verifying our beliefs, 
the postanalytic datum which is given here and now takes 
precedence over any preanatyiic data. It is capable of serving 
as a rest for beliefs about the preanalytk datum, but the con- 
verse process does not occur. Russell apparently means some- 
thing of this sort when he states, in the Inquiry, that basic 
propositions “appear credible independently of any argument 
in their favour.” (p. 17) Thus the sense-datum which is given 
postanalytically may be said to be epistemologically prior to the 
material thing which is given prcanalytically. Similarly, the 
sense-data now given postanalytically may be said to take 
precedence now over any sense-data which have been experi- 
enced in the past or are expected to be experienced in the 
future.** If any particular memory judgment is questioned or 
put in doubt, the ultimate test must always be a datum which 
is presented postanalytically here and now. The memory judg- 
ment may be substantiated by another memory judgment, or by 
a judgment about a material thing which is prcanalytically 
given i but, if the substantiating judgments themselves arc put 
in question, the final test, if there can be a test at all, will be a 
datum which is an element of the present postanalytic given. 
This, I take it, is what Russell has in mind when he spcab of 
^‘primitive knowledge.” The next question to be considered is 
whether this knowledge 1$ capable of formulation in proposi- 
tions which can serve as the ultimate premisses of science. 

Russell assumes that anything which can be learned from 
immediate experience and serve as a part of the ultimate founda- 
tion of empirical knowledge is capable of being expressed in 
propositions. He assumes further that such propositions are 
synthetic, since their assertion is warranted, not by purely logical 
or syntactical considerations, but by what it is that happens to 
be given or presented in immediate experience. There are scri- 
ous difficulties, however, in saying that a proposition is syn- 
Cf. H*(u BjrpfrifM aW PrtJwha, tSi-ila. 
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ihctic aod refers only to the given. Of those philosophers who 
have treated this question, Russell is most clearly aware that 
there are such difficulties and, in consequence, his discussion in* 
VO Ives a number of unique complications. 

The members of the Vienna Circle, who have been especially 
concerned about such matten, have endeavored to escape its 
more troublesome complications by going to opposite extremes. 
On the one hand, Carnap, in Testability and Meaning^ endeav* 
ored to construe “observation sentences” as hypotheses which 
refer beyond any particular given experience and which are 
capable of partial verification or falsifitttion only after “a few 
observations.”*’ As Russell notes in the Inquiry, these sentences 
cannot be said to be epistemologically basic, since a number of 
different occurrences arc relevant to their verification. If it is 
possible to formulate in sentences the knowledge acquired dur* 
ing each separate experiment or observation, then such sentences 
are more fundamental than Carnap*s “observation sentences.” 
“Unless each experiment taught us something, it is difficult to 
see how it could have any bearing on the truth or falsehood of 
the original sentence.”” Moriti Schlick, on the other hand, 
hoped to escape such problems by means of his theory of “con* 
statatlons,” wherein he suggested that the constatations which 
express our awareness of immediate experience are really not 
propositions at all, but arc a “third thing^’ mediating between 
ordinary scientific propositions and the experiences upon which 
they are based.” This theory left the problem completely un- 
solved. If constatations are not logically deducible from pro^i- 
tions (and therefore not themselves propositions), what docs 
it mean to say that propositions are based on them? And if we can 
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$ay nothing: about immediate experience, what is the significance 
of the constatations? 

A proposition may be said to be epistemologically basic, if it 
is synthetic, expresses what is immediately or postanalytically 
given at a particular time, and if it does not refer beyond what 
is thus given, Russell notes the following essential characteristics 
of a bask proposuion: 

It must be known independently of inference from other prnposiiions, 
but nor independently of evidence, since there must be a perceptive oc« 
currence which gives the cause and is considered to give the reason for 
believing the basic proposition. ... It has a form such that no two propo* 
sitions having this form can be mutually inconsistent if derived from 
different percepts.” 


Obviously chose basic propositions (if there are such things) 
which one believes at any particular time are not sufficient for 
the deduction of all of the knowledge which one may be said 
to possess at that time. In the Inquiry, therefore, Russell uses 
the term apisretwlogkal prtmUs as a general term, to cover not 
only basic propositions but also those other synthetic propositions 
which are necessary for the deduction of such knowledge. For 
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instance, some memory judgments and some “non-demonstra- 
tive principles of inference” must be assumed as epistemological 
premisses. Russell is nor clear about the cognitive status of 
these other premisses, but this problem need not concern us, since 
he admits that “for me now, only my momentary [perceptive] 
epistemological premisses are really premisses; the rest must be 
in some sense inferred.” (Op. «/., p. i68) Our concern is with 
those propositions which are “really premisses.” Is it possible 
to formulate our immediate knowledge in propositions which are 
synthetic, which do not refer beyond the given sense-data, and 
which are capable of standing in logical relations with the propo- 
sitions of science? 

A number of philosophers, who have called themselves 
empiricists, have questioned whether a proposition which does 
not refer beyond the given can be synthetic. A. J. Ayer, for 
instance, wrote in Langu^ge^ Truths and Logk: 

II a sentence is to express a proposition, it cannot merely name a situa- 
tion; it must say something about it. And in de^ribing a situation, one 
is not merely “regisiering” a sense-content; one is classilying it in some 
way or other, and this means going beyond what is immediately given. 
<P- ”7) 


Reic hen bach used the same argument in Exf lienee and Predic- 
tion {cf. p. 176). According to this objection, if an alleged 
basic proposition does not refer beyond the given sense -da turn, 
it is really not a proposition at all ; whereas if it docs refer be- 
yond the datum it is not basic. The assumption is that the least 
one can mean, in saying “Thi< is red,” is something like, “This 
is similar in color to the object of my original ostensivc defini- 
tion of the word ‘redV^ (We may regard the reference to our 
“original ostensivc definition” as schematic, intending merely to 
convey the principle that all predications arc comparisons.) I 
believe that this objection is effectively met by means of Rus- 
sell’s argument concerning the regress of similarities.’ This 
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argument may be put as follows: In saying that this is similar 
to the original shade, what do 1 mean by “similar?” Do I mean 
that the relation which this has to the original shade is similar 
to the relation which was the object of my original definition 
of the word “similar?” 1 must mean something like this, if all 
predications are comparisons. But if it be granted that similarity 
is constituted by a relation to a standard pair of similars, the 
same problem will arise with respect to the sccond-ordcr simi- 
larity. It can be readily seen that this position is incompatible 
with the assumption that human beings can know anything. 
In order to learn whether a given datum Is similar to the stand- 
ard red, 1 would have to find out whether the relation which 
this bears to the standard is similar to the standard first-order 
similarity i but in order to learn that, in turn, 1 would have to 
discover whether the relation which this instance of similarity 
bears to the first-order similarity is similar to the standard 
second -order similarity, and so on ad mftnitum. The assump- 
tion that all predications arc comparisons entails that one must 
complete an infinite regress before one ever has reason to make 
a predication. Paraphrasing Russell, wc may conclude that, 
since “similar” must be admitted as a non-comparative predicate, 
it is hardly worth while to adopt elaborate devises for the ex- 
clusion of other non-comparative predicates. There is no funda- 
mental difficulty, therefore, In saying that a proposition may be 
synthetic without referring beyond the present experience. More 
serious problems arise when wc consider how a basic proposition 
ought to be formulated. 


One might be tempted to interpret a basic proposition as a 
subject-predicate proposition, whose subject-term refers to a 
«nsc-datum and whose predicate-term refers to one of the 
propenies” or “characteristics” of the sense-datum. C. D. 
Broad, for in«ancc, asserts that, in being aware of sense-data, 
we prehend certain partscuUrs which are (haractenzed by cer- 
tain qualities. It m ight be aigued in defense of this view that. 
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since our primitive belie fe must be about something, we cannot 
believe simply "redness” but have to believe something to he 
red. The proposition which formulates such a belief apparently 
asserts that there is something which is red and, since the 
proposition must be synthetic if it is to express what is basic in 
empirical knowledge, the ‘Something*’ can hardly be identical 
with redness. Thus, according to this wew, in the basic proposi- 
tion "This is red,” the "this” designates the sense-datum which 
is presented and the "red” designates one of the sense-datum’s 
characteristics. As Russell notes in the Inquiry y on such a view 
the “this” (Broad’s "particular”) "becomes a substance, an un- 
knowable something in which properties inhere, but which, 
nevertheless, is not identical with the sum of its properties.” 
(p. no) 

It is clear that such a view presents a number of serious prob- 
lems. If sense-data are particulars manifesting their qualities, 
then one might plausibly infer that they have other qualities 
which they do not manifest. Consequently, Broad was forced 
to admit that a given sense-datum might well have parts with 
which he is not acquainted; H. H. Price, who adopted a ^milar 
view, went so far as to raise the question whether a snsual sense- 
datum, e.g., a "red patch,” has a rear as well as a front surface; 
and G. £. Moore has even suggested that a sense-datum might 
seem to be different from what it really is.*’ If we have to admit 
all of this, it is quite possible that each of the traditional prob- 
lems of perception can be reformulated with respect to our per- 
ception (or "prehension”) of sense-data, and so on, possibly 
without end. We could ask, for example, whether our knowledge 
of sense-data is direct or indirect, mediate or immediate. Indeed, 
some higher-order dualist might point out that, since we know 
only the appearances of sense-data, the universe must contain, 
in addition to things-in-themsclvcs, unknowable »ns€-data-in- 
themselvcs. If we arc to avoid such manifest absurdities, wc must 
find a way of formulating basic propositions without employing 
subject-terms which designate unknown particulars. 

^ C D Broad, “Knowledge by Aequaiownce," Froeeftingt o/ AnuMilie^ 
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Instead of viemng the ultimate data of knowledge as par> 
ticulars manifesting their characteristics, Russell adopts the 
“subjcaivist principle** of Whitehead and of some of the criti- 
cal realists, repudiating the particular and retaining only the 
characteristics. According to this view, we are confronted, in a 
perceptual situation, by the universal itself and not by a mere 
instance of it. Thus Russell writes in the Inquiry: *‘We are 
supposing that there are only qualities, not also instances of 
qualities. Since a given shade of color can exist at two different 
dates it can precede itself. ..,** (p. ca6) He then suggests that 
the basic proposition “ ‘this is red* is not a subject-predicate 
proposition, but is of the form ‘redness is here*; that ‘red* is a 
name, not a predicate.*’ (p. lao) According to Russell’s theory, 
scnse-daium-terms are proper names denoting repeatable uni- 
vcrsals. An alternative formulation is “I-now sec redness,” pro- 
vided the “I-now” is understood as synonymous with “here” 
and not as synonymous wth “Otto,” “Carl,” or “Rudolf.” We 
may say “There is something which is redness and is here,” or, 
in other words, “( a x) (X * redness . x is herc-now) ” 

Russell and Whitehead maintained, in *14 of PrinciptA 
hUih^ 4 tiia, that “it would Kcm that the word ‘existence* can- 
not be applied to subjects immediately given,” but they added 
that, in philosophy, it is quite possible that some meaning of 
the term could be found which would be applicable in such 
contexts.” Russell now appears to be content chat he has found 
such a meaning, for he writes as follows in the Inquiry: “When 
I experience an occurrence, it enables me to know one or more 
sentences of the form from which I can deduce ‘there is an 
A? such that /at*.” (p. 298) Thus we may assume that Russell 
Would accept the proposed formulation for basic propositions* 
( 3 X) (X=:= redness . x is here-now) ” If this formulation 
IS acceptable, the basic proposition can be regarded as synthetic 
without construing the sense-datum as a substantive having 
properties or manifesting characteristics- Unhappily, however, 
this formolation brings to focus a more perplexing problem, 
since It conuins what Russell calls an “egocentric word,” re- 

• v„l„™ I, co„,p^ c«,*. W AnM F«0., 
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ferring to an ‘‘ego-C€ntric particular.” We have to say that the 
quality or sense-datum which is the object of the given ex- 
perience, is here~n<Kt, or present to me-noy>. 

Ego-centric words, Russell writes in the Inquiry are words 
such as this, that, /, here, nou, fast, future, whose denotation 
is “relative to the speaker.” AH of them, as he shows, can be 
defined in terms of “this” or “I -now.” Such words appear to 
escape the usual logical and semantical categories. “This,” for 
instance, has some of the characteristics of a proper name, but it 
cannot be a proper name in any strict sense, for it preserves a 
constant meaning in spite of the fact that its designatum is con- 
stantly changing. It “applies to only one object at a time, and 
when it begins to apply to a new object it ceases to be applicable 
to the old one.” (Inquiry, p. J36) It annot be regarded as a 
general concept, since it has but one instance at a time. If it were 
a general concept, its instances would be covered by it eternally, 
not merely momentarily. And if we attempt to construe it as a 
description, we shall encounter one of two difficulties. Either 
we shall surreptitiously introduce another ego-centric word, or 
we shall deprive ourselves of its principal use and significance; 
e.g., if wc were to define it as “the object of attention,” it would 
then “always apply to everything that is ever a ‘this,’ whereas in 
fact it never applies to more than one thing at a time.” (I hid.) 

If the existence of cgo-ccntric words meant only that the 
usual classification of terms is more narrow than it ought to be, 


the difficulties which they present might not be serious, but 
such words also raise fundamental problems concerning the 
truth of the propositions in which they o«ur. Wc like to believe 
that propositions are constant in their truth- value, that once true 
a proposition is eternally true. But, although at the moment 
“Redness is herc-now” (or its more extended equivalent) may 
be true, it is very probable that, if I turn my head, I shall have 
to say that “Redness is herc-now” is false. It can be objected, 
then, that such propositions, being true only “at a time,” are 


■Pp Puwn'i eafliot trejimcnts of pfobkm l» hu 
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not amenable to logical treatment and consequently are highly 
suspect as scientific propositions and hardly more satisfactory 
than Sch lick’s “constatations.” This difficulty, of course, is not 
generated by acceptance of the subjectivist principle j for, even 
if the notion of a sense-datum as being a bare subject of predi* 
cates, were retained, it would still be necessary to employ ego- 
centric words, at least implicitly, in the formulation of basic 
propositions. The only means of specifying in a basic proposition , 
•{uhkh substantive datum is presented, is to say that it is ihU 
datum or is here-novt. 


Karl Britton, in his Communkaticn (p. 198), suggested, but 
did not explicitly advocate, the following method for eliminat- 
ing ego-centric words from sentences formulating basic proposi- 
tions, Instead of saying “Redness is here- now,” we might simply 
leave a “gap” or “hiatus” to designate the place -time where 
redness occurs. However, he did not specify the status of the 
“gap,” or “hiatus,” and apparently we would have to regard it 
as occupying a half-way portion between an unbound variable 
and a term designating an actual spatio-temporal locus in the 
physical universe. Such a compromise, of course, is impossible. 

Russell in the Inquiry proposes two quite different solutions 
to the problem of ego-centric particulars. He suggests a way of 
avoiding ego-centric words in the formulation of basic proposi- 
tions. And he also appears to suggest a method of eliminating 
ego-centric particulars from physics. The later proposal does 
not pertain directly to the present problem. It is based upon 
the theory that the variation in the applicability of ego-centric 
words is a function of the temporal relation Iwtwcen our actual 
utterances of sentences containing such words and the phyacal 
events which are the of such utterances. “Thus the dif- 
terence between a sentence beginning ‘this is’ .ind one beginning 
Chat was lies not in their meaning but in their causation.” {In- 
imry, p, 140) In the one case the causation of the utterance is 

” possible,” and in the other it is “indi- 
rect. Whether this proposal accomplishes anything may be 
questioned, but m any case it is not relevant to the epistemologi- 

T " There is a distinaion between 

the fact or “physical event,” which is the utifr^nu of a sentence 
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and the face which the sentence thus uttered is about. It may be 
true that the difference between a basic proposition in the present 
tense and one in the past tense lies essentially in the causation 
of their utterances, but recognition of this fact docs not provide 
us with a means of formulating basic propositions without the use 
of ego-centric words. If our propositions must themselves make 
reference to the causation of sentential utterances, they cannot 
be epistemologically basic. Accordingly, Russell proposes a 
further theory, which he presents as a possibility, disclaiming 
any attempt to prove it to be necessary. It involves the three 
following parts: 

(i) A basic proposition, say, “This is hot,” asserts, neither 
that hotness is a characteristic inhering in a substantive -datum 
nor that it is a quality or universal which is simply here-now. It 
asserts that hotness is a quality or a universal which is a member 
or part of a “bundle” of qualities which arc compresent during a 
basic perception. If the type o( formulation which I have sug- 
gested is adopted and if the bundle is designated by the 
basic proposition becomes: “There emsts something which is 
identical with W and hotness is a part of it.” 

(ii) The subject of the proposition is the bundle itself, which 

Russell would specify uniquely by the proper name, “W.” 
Russell assumes, or at least hopes, that if the compresent quali- 
ties which compose the bundle W “arc suitably chosen or suffi- 
ciently numerous, the whole bundle will not occur more than 
once, i.e., will not have to itself any of those spatial or temporal 
relations which we regard as implying diversity, such as before, 
above, to the right of, etc.” p. 159) It should be re- 

called that, according to RusscIPs theory of qualities, spatial 
and temporal relations do not strictly imply diversity. However 
complex the bundle of qualities may be, there is no contradiction 
in stating that the present occurrence of it is not unique, even 
though there may be reason for thinking it doubtful that the 
complex will ever recur. (Cf. tb'U.y pp. taoff) 

(iii) If our basic proposition asserts that hotness is pari of 
W, and if W is a complex quality and hotness a relatively simple 
quality which is one of W’s constituents, the basic proposition 
appears to be analytic, just as “Rational animals arc animals 
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is analytic. The third part oE Russell’s theory » then, Is an at- 
tempt to reconcile this tenth the (act that a genuinely basic 
proposition must be a synthetic proposition which is, in some 
sense, a report of our direct experience and which functions as 
a part of the ultimate basis of our knowledge of the natural 
world. He writes as follows; 

Although "W" k, in fact, the name of 1 certain bundle of qualities, 
we do not know, when we give the name, whst qualities constitute W. 
That is to say, we must suppose that we can perceive, name, and recog- 
nise a whole without knowing what are its constituents. In that case, the 
datum which appears as subject in a judgment of perception is a complex 
whole, of which we do not necessarily perceive the complexity. A judg- 
ment of percepciMv is always a judgment of analysts, but not m analytic 
judgment. It says “the whole W, and the quality 0, are related as 
whole-and-pert," where W and Q are independently given. . . . All 
judgments of perception arc of this form, and . . . what, m such propo- 
sitions, we naturally call “this,” is a complex which the judgment of 
perception partially analyses. It is assumed, in saying this, that wc can 
experience a whole W without knowing what its parts are. 
pp. t6o, 4 '9-42®) 

I cannot feel that this ingenious theory has any plau^l^llty. 
First of all, the assumption that whatever it is that we do ex- 
perience can be said to have, in any sense whatever, parts which 
we do not experience comes dangerously close to the substantive 
theory, which Russell rejected. Even if it be granted that we 
experience parts and not qualities of the datum, the view that 
the datum is not identical with, but is more than, what we actu- 
ally experience is subject to most of the difficulties of Broad’s 
and Price’s viev^ according to which we experience or “pre- 
hend” characteristics of a substantive -datum. Unless Russell 
were willing to adopt something like Leibniz’s distinction be- 
tween ^perception” and “apperception,” wherein perception is 
construed as “subconscious” apperception (a view which would 
seem to be out of accord wth almost everything that Russell has 
written about mind), the unexperienced parts of an experience 
must remain enigmatic 

Moreover, Russell’s suggestion involves certain assumptions 
about the nature of experience which it is hardly possible to ac- 
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cept. If his theory is to serve those purposes for which he in- 
tended it, then, as he admits, aU judgments of perception will 
have to be judgments of analysis. In order to establish this, he 
attempts to show, in Chapter XXIV of the Inquiry, that there 
are times when we experience parts as parts of a whole and that 
there is a real sense in which we can be said to experience wholes 
along with the parts. But even if we do grant that jow judg- 
ments of perception are judgments of analysis, this admission 
certainly does not warrant the claims, first, that aU judgments of 
perception are thus judgments of analysis^ secondly, that in 
evgry basic perception we experience the whole v.'ithoui experi- 
encing all of its parts; and thirdly, that such wholes never 
recur. Russell admits that, if this theory is to be satisfactory, “it 
is necessary that, among the qualities constituting W, there 
should be at least one which does not recur, or one subordinate 
complex which does not recur.’’ (Ibid., p. 424) 

During a completely successful blackout, it may be assumed, 
my visual field is a single undifferentiated mass of blackness. 
It w'ould seem to be quite possible for the content of my other 
sense-fields, in such a circumstance, to be so meagre that I 
couldn’t formulate my perceptive judgment as “Blackness is 
part of W,” where W must include further qualities such that 
the entire group has never before been experienced in combina- 
tion. Nonetheless, my assertion of the presence of blacknc« 
ought to be a significant proposition about what is given. It is 
true, of course, as Russell urges in another place [ibid., p. 06), 
that the sentences which wc utter in order to convey or com- 


municate even the most simple of experiences are always “more 
abstract” than that to which they refer. If 1 assert that this is 
red, for example, my assertion conveys nothing about the size 
or shape of what 1 see and therefore it docs not cxh.au<t the ron- 
tent of my percept. But this fact is hardly relevant to the doc- 
trine in question, which is not a linguistic one. Russell’s theory 
of l>asic experience concerns, not those sentences which arc ac- 
tually uttered in the attempt to describe experiences, but what 
it is that is there to be described. It may be that, in every case, 
the liivcn comprises more than wc arc able to mention, but it 
d<Ks not follow from this that it has that complexity and the 
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individuality which Rus$e]Fs theory re<iuire 8 . Despite Russell’s 
detailed concern with this problem, then, I feel chat hu has not 
yet provided us with a final solution. 

The only alternative is an appeal to ^^timc-Qualia,” which 
Russell does not mention. Nelson Goodman proposed such a 
theory in his Study of Qualities.** This theory assumes first, 
that we immediately eJtpericncc limes, in the sense In which wc 
immediately experience colors, sounds, and so on, and, sec- 
ondly, that we arc con^antly experiencing different times and 
can never experience the same time twice. If these assumptions 
arc correct, we have a method for eliminating ego -centric words 
(Goodman calls them ‘‘indicator words”) and substituting tense- 
less sentences for the sentences in which such words occur. This 
substitution is easy in principle. Instead of saying that “S is P” 
is true at time t, wc say that ‘‘S is P at time r” is true. The verb 
“is” as it occurs in the sentence is tenscless, in accordance with 
the four-dimensional spatio-temporal view of the universe, and 
refers to past, present, or future.” Since it is theoretically posa- 
ble to have a different name for each distinct “time-quale,” 
just as it is theoretically possible to have a different name for 
each distinct “color-qualc,” then, if this theory is correct, we 
can employ such names in our basic propositions and thus avoid 
ego-centric words, Instead of saying “Hotness is he re- now,” 
for instance, we could say “Hotness is at time 3 *,157,43;.” 

I do not know whether Russell would care to accept this 
theory, * The assumption of time-qualia seems to involve at least 
as many problems as does Russell’s bundle-theory. If it is true 
that wc do experience times, can wc say that wc never experi- 
ence the same time t trice? Obviously, the time at which a given 
experience occurs cannot repeat itself, but this tautology does 
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not guarantee the truth of the present proposal. One must dis- 
tinguish between the sUtement that it is logically impossible for 
the time of the experience to recur and the statement that it is 
Impossible for the time -quale (if there is such) wihin the ex- 
perience to recur. The second statement docs not follow from 
the first and it is difficult to see how It could be demonstrated. 
Identical spatial qualia can be experienced in different places 
within physical space; similarly, why an not idential temporal 
qualia be experienced at different places within the physical 
time-series? It is not logially impossible for a given time-quale 
to repeat itself. (Such an impossilnlity would obtain only if 
time-qualia were defined in terms of the physial time-series. 
If this were done, however, words referring to such qualia would 
also refer implidtiy to phyrial time and thus be out of place 
in basic propositions, which, according to Russell, do not refer 
beyond the immediate experience.) If it is true that repetition 
of time-qualia never does oaur, this is a most interesting fact 
and one which, for our theories, is singularly fortunate. The 
solution to this problem is not obvious and it annot be provided 
by stipulation. The only evidence in favor of such a conclusion 
must come from introspection, and by the very nature of the 
ase, the amount of favorable evidence obtainable at any time 
must of necessity be extraordinarily slight. 

Rodemck M. Chisholm 
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A LOGICIAN IN THE FIELD OF PSYCHOLOGY* 

I 

M r. RUSSELL was aroused from his dogmatic slumber, 
or at least from the effects of a sound British education 
in Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, to a rc-cxaminatlon of the 
nature of Mind by the materialistic tendencies of American 
behaviorism, typified by John B. Watson and Dewey, and the 
anti- materialistic” tendencies of modern physicists, exemplified 
by Einstein. The materials for the reeonciliation of this apparent 
conflict he finds in the neutral stuff theory of the American 
New Realists and in the writings of William James. This back* 
ground is important, for it defines the realm within which his 
thought moves, as his predilection for mathematical logic de- 
termines his methods.* 

Of the three major writings concerned with the nature of 
mind, the first, The Anelysi} of Mind, is largely occupied with 
the refutation of an abandoned belief: “the theory that the 
essence of everything mental is a certain quite peculiar some- 
thing called ‘consciousness*, conceived cither as a relation to 
objects, or as a pervading quality of psychical phenomena.*** 
Its conclusions arc: mind and matter are alike logial construc- 
tions, not distinguished by their material; psychological causal 
laws arc distinguished by ivhjeifivity and mnemk cauiauonii 
consciousness is not an universal characteristic of mental phe- 
nomena; and mind is a matter of degree exemplified in the 
number and compleidty of habits.* There is nothing in the sum- 

•The r«dcr n r«t«rr«d an «4icori»l nontioA conrerniAf tU author of chl» 
riMjr iR the Pwfac* to thli t'olume. £J. 

* Anal j,ii cf Mind Pitfocr. 
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mary, unless it Is the stress on causal laws, that is in essential 
conflict with Hume. 

The Phflosofky (1927) does not substantially change the 
position taken In the earlier worL In reaction against Dr. 
Broad’s use of the theory of emergence, mind is re-deflned ^^in 
a physical way” as “the group of mental events which form part 
of the history of a certain living body” and ^‘in the psychological 
way” as “all the mental events connected with a given mental 
event by ‘experience’, i.c., by mncmic causation” which is “almost 
exclusively associated with matter haring a certain chemical 
structure.’” Matter is an aspect of what Mr. Eddington calls a 
“material-energy-tensor,” something that can be treated some- 
times as energy and sometimes as matter. The effect of this 
statement is to give a certain primacy to the physical aspect of 
the neutral stuff, by implication at least. Thus, where the 
Analysis of Mind ends with the su^estion that psychology is 
somehow nearer than physics to what actually exists, the con- 
clusion of the Philosofhy tends toward a reversal of this rela- 
tion. However, it is reasserted that sin« data are percepts, on 
logical grounds Berkeley may yet be right and this conclusion 
is rejected only by an act of what Santayana calls “animal 

faith.’” . . , . L 

These two stages of Mr. Russell’s theory of mmd have been 

very thoroughly examined by Professor Lovejoy in his RevoU 
Agatfut Dualism: Although I do not share the position moti- 
vating Professor Lovejoy’s examination, the thoroughne^ 0 

his analysis and the accuracy of his criticism leave litt e 0 
desired. It might greatly clarify Mr. Ru^elPs intent .f he would 
answer these criticisms at some length. Professor J V 
summing up is that 

,h, .nivcr« which is dcpk.cd in his (Mr R-ssell’s] U.c« works 
.i,«_apon final analysis-of .w» morally 
Similar classes of particular cxistenO. To one of th^ b 1 g 
sensible qualities, feeling, and thought-content; and though the 
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compo»ng cbt$ world arc not in a single universal Newtonian ^ce, cer* 
uin among them, namely, those givert through sight and touch, have 
special relations to one another. To the members of the other class we 
may not ascribe either sensible and affective qualities or, m the same 
sense of the term, spatial relations; in the sense in which they may be said 
to be in *'space,” they are in a different space. The members of the 
former world do not conform to physical laws; they are, in short, ‘^outside 
physics.*' The first world is the world of experienced content; the other 
is the metempirical physical world behind the content and causally prior 
to it. A universe made up of two orders of being thus contrasted and 
thus related is in all essentials the familiar world of dualistic phi* 
losophy. . . . 

. . . Though propounded as a solution of the psychophysical problem, 
it [Mr. Russell's theory] obviously also has an epistemological liability: it 
must be such as to render the fact of knowledge intelligible, or at least 
conceivable. But this liability the theory does not meet. ... It places 
the entire material of his knowledge inside his headier would so place 
It, if it were not that hts head, too, disappears in the process. AH that 
is presented in my perception, or in any cognition, being, upon this 
hypothesis, a bit of my brain, it is manifestly only my brain that I know 
— if, indeed, I can be supposed to know that.' Not merely the qualities 
but also the relations of both perceived and inferred objects should, ac- 
cording to the theory, be embraced within those limits. . . . 

Yet Mr. Russell himself is, on occasion, equally insistent upon the 
transcendence of the object of perception or of mferential knowledge. 
The causal theory of perception which he holds manifestly implies this. , . . 
Mr. Russell thus presents us with two incompatible views about the 
position of the visui £ 9 gnQtcendum relatively to the body of the knower. 
When he is preoccupied with the psychophysical problem he arrives — 
under the influence of his desire to unify the mental and the phpical— 
«t a conclusion on this point which contradicts the conviction to which 
he is led by hb reflection on the problem of perceptual knowledge^he 
conviction which b "as certain as anything in science.*** 

Mr. Russell’s latest work that touches upon the problem of 

Sirjetly ipeakin^, I caa’i bet What is known u owrely an 'SvenO* not ev«i 
ih the bain, MCe the brain has really dmppeaod along with the head! It it 
hard to nan on the road with LoAe and net end np with the non extreme con- 
cluaoo* of Home. Mr. Rusell has a dhconcerting habit of shying away from bis 
own logK whm he sees k has led him to ao undednhie cooclusioo— yei he never 
seems to lose faith in hU logiel 
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mind is his Inquiry into Meaning and Truth (1940). The 
problem here is primarily epistemological, but rather than re- 
view the materials Pro(e$sor Lovejoy has treated so adequately, 
I shall confine my remarks primarily to the account o( mind as 
it appears in this volume. It is curious that there is in it no 
specific reference to that criticism and no apparent effort made 
to deal with the difficulties raised. Its distinguishing features 
are a reaction to Logical Positivism and a new stress on the 
theory of language. Mr. Russell here classifies himself with 
those philosophers “who infer properties of the world from 
properties of language”^* among whom he includes Parmenides, 
Plato, Spinoza, Leibniz, Hegel, and Bradley. Fortunately for 
Mr. Russell, there arc none of them in a position to offer 
objections to this classification. 1 should expect protests from all 
except the first and last of those on his list, and possibly from 
them. 

In agreement with the earlier writings, there is a tentative 
acceptance of “whatever science seems to establish*’” with the 
suggestion that the justification of the assumption may m- 
vcsiigatcd later. However, since the whole argument is built on 
this assumption, it cannot be abandoned without destroying the 
whole theory. And it is not— although the ghost of ^rkclcy 
still hovers in the background and the wailings of the banshee 
of Logical Positivism arc occasionally ominous. 

The situation is first stated as in the earlier writings: m the case 

of “seeing the sun” . • • 


At every moment a large nomber of atoms in the sun are emitting 
ndi.nt energy in the form ol light wa«5 or light quart.., ^ 

.cross the sp.ee between the sun and my eye m the course of .^u> 
minutes. When they reach my eye, the.r energy “ 
new kinds; things happen in .he rods and conc^ then * 
travels along the op.k nerve, and .her. something (no f"' j::’ 
happens in the appropriate part of the brain, and then I 


It is only so far as there is “resemblance,” if any, between “sec 
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ing the $un’* and “the sun*’ that the latter can be a source oF 
knowledge concerning the former.'* We shall return to this 
question of “resemblance” later. For the present it is sufficient 
to note that Che “thing that happens in the appropriate part of 
the brain^” partly due to the stimulus and partly due to a 
certain filling out by habit, etc., constitutes a “perceptive ex- 
perience” and is closely related to cognition, and that since “my 
perceptual whole W is, from the standpoint of physics, inside 
my head as a physical object” one wonders how a physical 
object can know another physical object by resembling it, and 
perhaps Mr. Love joy’s problems as to Mr. Russell’s head arc 
still with us, even if the “space-time whole and part is too 
elaborate and inferential a concept to be of much importance in 
the foundations of theory of knowledge.”** 

Since perceptive experience may be translated into words, 
i.e., a proposition, and is a direct causal consequence of a physical 
object giving rise to it, Mr. Russell should be prepared to 
accept the extreme form of Logical Positivism as represented by 
Ncurath and Hcmpcl which limits empirical fact to the meaning 
“ ‘A occurs’ is consistent with a certain body of already accepted 
propositions;” but a sturdy “animal faith” makes him rebel: “If 
1 go into a restaurant and order my dinner, 1 do not want my 
words to fit into a system with other words, but to bring about the 
presence of food.”'* Evidently the whole story of perception 
has not been told and Mr. Russell is always impeded in telling 
it by his predilections for “atomic” analysis, i.e., the effort to 
isolate facts from their natural context in order to understand 
them, and must from time to time relapse to such faith to avoid 
patent absurdity. 

It is no wonder, then, that Mr. Russell is frequently troubled 
by the philosophy of John Dewey, but is fundamentally barred 
from understanding that philosophy. He has some understand- 
ing of his own difficulty when in his essay on “Dewey’s New 
Logic”” he locates it in his desire to see l^owledge as “a part 
u?. 
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of the ends of life” and, failing to grasp Dewey ^s treatment of 
ends, denies chat Dewey can in any way do so. Yet at Che same 
time he does want knowledge to have some practical value, as 
in the case of ordering dinner dted above. He is apparently an 
instrumentalist'-^and we shall find more support for this con- 
clusion — who finds it one of the ends of life Co value his instru- 
ment as an object of contemplation although he is ready to use 
it when no one — including himself-^s looking. He seems to be 
incapable of deciding to relapse into the British tradition and 
follow his logic to the portion of Hume, or to explore whole- 
heartedly the possibilities of emergent naturalism or dialectical 
materialism. 

Admiration for Amcrian Philosophy pushes him toward the 
latter alternative. Professor Savery” quotes him as writing: 

To my mind, the best work that has been done anywhere m philosf^phy 
and psychology during the present century has been done in America. 
Its merit is due not so much to the individual ability of the men con- 
cerned as to their freedom from certain hampering traditions from the 
Middle Ages - . . sophisticated America, wherever it has succeeded m 
shaking off slavery to Europe ... has already developed a new out- 
look, mainly as a result of the work of James and Dewey. 

It is this influence that pushes him toward materialism as the 
appropriate background for a properly stated instrumental 
theory of knowledge, and Professor Savery claswfi© him as a 
materialist on the ground that for him “each event is extended 
in three dimensions and has a duration.”** Professor Savery 
means, of course, that he, like Dewey, is in line with "the r^n 
revival of materialism in its historical forms,”** hot that he is 
an l8th century materialist and sagely attributes his failure to 
recognize this to the fact that "Materialism I 
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There is some evidence of this neglect on the part of Mr. Rus- 
sell, since in his essay on '^Dewey’s New Logic*’ he suggests 
parenthetically that EngeJs never understood dialectical ma- 
terialism*’ — a statement that would be difficult for one who had 
read the Dialectics of Nature to justify. However, I think Mr. 
Russell can correctly claim that the term, materialist, at most 
can only apply to him about half of the time, the half when his 
^'animal faith” is on top. 

However, it Is not important to insist upon the word m4- 
tmaVtmy for word phobias that have become established arc 
very strong, as every student of propaganda technique knows. 
The important thing about Mr. Russell’s terminology is that it 
leads him to set man and his mind over against the world, and 
therefore generates difficulties in understanding how mind can 
function in the world. Since he is not willing to accept solipsism, 
he must accept the existence of some sort of a physial world 
and the existence of other men in it beside himself, with minds^ 
in some sense of the word mind. Yet the causal chain leading 
from physical objects to perceptions somehow stops abruptly 
with a somewhat mysterious event in the brain. This brain event 
constitutes pre-verbal knowledge,** and even if the processes go 
on to verbalization, knowledge is still there as an end in itself 
and his ^’emotional belieP’ is satisfied. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Russell had held clearly the 
naturalistic or materialistic view of man as a physical object 
amongst other physical objects and interacting with them, he 
would have been brought closer to Dewey and to the danger 
of defining knowledge as "acting appropriately,” or at least 
leading to appropriate action, which he rejects as "vague” rince 
" ‘appropriate’ an only be defined in terms of my desires.”” 
This is not quite true, for the word ApfropriAU involves two 
components: a correct appraisement of a rituation, and a utiliza- 
tion of that appraisement for the satisfaction of derires. It would 
tw more accurate to say, as 1 think any instrumentalist would, 
that knowledge is a condition of appropriate action. As Mr. 
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Russel Ps examples here show, the “behavioristic” test of knowl- 
edge would require both a knowledge of the agent’s de^rcs and 
his appraisement of the situation. But 1 do not want to become 
involved in an examination of Mr. Russell’s epistemological 
theories. I merely wish to emphasize these two unreconciled 
trends in his basic conception of mind. 

For a definition of mind it is necessary to turn back to the 
Philosophy.^* Here we are told: mind is a group of mental events 
and 

fnenMl events are events in a region combining sensitivity and the 
law of learned reactions to a marked extent. . . . The primary mental 
events, those about which there can be no question, are percepts. . . . 
They give rise to knowledge-reactions, and are capable of having 
mnemic effects which are cognitions 


and “These causal properties, . . . belong to some events which 
are not apparently percepts . . . any event in the brain may 
have these properties.” At any rate a mind “is connected with 
a certain body . . . and it has the unity of one experience,” i*c*, 
mental events arc tied together by mncmic causation which is 
“almost [?] exclusively associated with matter having a certain 


chemical structure.” . 

In reacting to Mr. Broad’s materialistic emergent theory of 
mind, Mr. Russell seems to be a little hesitant about his 
decision. He is certain that mind is not a structure of material 
units, but the emergent question seems to hang upon the char- 
acter of the law of mnemic causation. “If mnemic causation is 
ultimate, mind is emergent. If not, the question is more dift- 
cult,”” and the conclusion is not made clear. The discu»ion is 
complicated by Mr. Broad’s confusion of an assumed non- 
infcrential character as the mark of an emergent rather than 
qualitative novelty which b the usual 
‘emergent’, a confusion which also prevents Mr. Russell 
grasping the utility of the concept for interpreting the sign - 
cance of dialectic changes or emergent levels in P^,; 
world, although he docs admit that “for the present materiality 
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i$ practically, though perhaps not theoretically, an emergent 
characteristic of certain groups of events.’*** Was it not Bruno 
who said, if the first button is buttoned wrongly, the whole vest 
sits askew? It seems to me that this failure to appraise correctly 
the theory of emergence is a source of increasing difficulties 
from which not even Mr. Russell’s later traffic with logical posi* 
tivism can extricate him. 

For example, since his account of sensation and perception 
begins with a tentative acceptance of the ‘‘comfortable dog- 
matism” of physics and physiology, the chain of causal occur- 
rences leads from a “book” or “cat,” as common sense under- 
stands these words, to the sense organ, brain processes, and the 
mysterious “image” which has got to be like the object to know 
it, but can’t be like it since “naive realism leads to physics, and 
physics, if true, shows that naive realism is false.”*' That is, he 
assumes, the greenness, hardness, and coldness that wc know 
are quite different from the characteristics of the causal condi- 
tions from which the chain started. Locke would have agreed, 
but this is not a necessary interpretation of the findings of physi- 
cal science even chough many scientists would accept it. On the 
basis of an emergent theory, a scientist may be interested in the 
structural and quantitative relations of an event and find it 
useful to direct his attention to them exclusively, without 
thereby asserting that the qualities of the event are unreal as 
actual aspects of it. A bed is no less a bed because we may be 
interested in its dimensions, structure, and the materials of 
which it is made. 

Following this line of thought, there is no reason why, when 
a physicist describes a book as an integration of molecules, atoms, 
electrons, and protons, or of “material-cnergy-tcnsors,” he 
should not be understood to be analysing a structure that really 
the sensed qualities of a book as emergent properties; and 
there is no reason why such properties must be assumed to dis- 
appear or to be unreal because such analysis is possible. In other 
words, the physicist’s analysis — in a much more subtle form — 
Olay be in kind like that of the housewife skilled in cooking who 
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eats a new kind of cake at a friend^s, figures out what it is made 
of and how, and goes home to add a recipe to her collection. If 
Mr. Russell’s, and Mr. Eddington’s, interpretation of the mean- 
ing of scientific analyses is correct, we might as well eat the in- 
gredients of our cakes and save the cook her trouble ; but, if the 
emergence theory is valid, her efforts really produce something 
of a new qualitative character and should be rewarded — as they 
are. If “materiality” emerges, why may not the qualities given 
in sensation also emerge and characterize the material cmergentsP 
Any step toward accepting such a view involves a re-examina- 
tion of sensory qualities from the point of view of distinguishing 
those that are reproductions, say at the sense organ, of qualities 
emergent in the physical world, and those which are qualities of 
the organism itself chat “emerge” because of changes caused in 
the organism by some sort of contact with its environment. Color 
can be consistently understood as belonging to the first class, 
since sensory variations are due to differences in the media 
through which the light waves pass— or retinal difference in 
the case of color blindness — and felt temperature to the second, 
since the room that is hot to me may be cold to you.” Whether 
the qualitied organic locus should be put in the region of the 
sense organ, in a nerve process, or sometimes in the musculature 
is perhaps open to discussion. 1 believe there is reason to 
the first of these except in the case of affective states; but if it « 
true that a man with both retinae destroyed an still *sce stars 
as the result of a blow, it might be necessary to consider seriously 
the possibility of such qualities being an attribute of bram 
processes. I know no conclusive evidence on this point, for there 
is always the possibility that an introspective report may repre- 
sent a retained word ha^t. At least Helen Keller ma cs no 
reference to such phenomena in her account of her wr y sens 
experiences. It would take us too far afield to elaborate th 
Implications of this suggestion her*. 1 only mcnt.o.i .t bccau« 
it offers a possible escape from the myster.ous b™" 
so frequently lure Mr. Russell toward solipsism with their bire 
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Whatever che status of these sensed qualities, they soon get 
rounded out into perceptive experiences in which they remain 
as a mere sensory core.** This rounding out is described as due 
to habits, or perhaps ^Snnate reflexes” in animals. They are then 
accompanied by ‘‘expectations” or “beliefs” — “which may be 
purely bodily stares” and “must be classed as cognitions.” Since 
this account is described as “talking science,” it is surprising 
that Mr. RusselPs interest in the American New Realists did 
not lead him to examine Mr. E. B. Holt*s Animal Dr'tva and 
the Learning Prows for there is need of some clear-cut 
physiological psychology to clarify these statements. Instead, 
he seems to throw his theory of sensation into hopeless con- 
fusion, since “a visual sensation is never pure: other sensations 
arc also stimulated in virtue of the law of habit”— by which he 
means that “when we see a cat, we expert it to mew, to feel soft, 
and to move In a cat-like manner,” and thus the visual sensation 
is corrupted by associated sensations of “mewing,” “softness,” 
and “cat-like motion It is true lhat we may expect to get 
such sensations at some time from the actual cat, if we continue 
our observations; but they are not now present to sully the 
purity of what> in |»rody of a statement elsewhere, we might 
call the present “feline patch of color.” This looks like Lockers 
process of building ideas from sensations, but, since representa- 
tion 1$ emphasized, it does not combine well with the bchavior- 
«tic taint retained from Watson on which the importance of 
the perceptive experience depends. If we move on to modern 
physiological psychology, it would be necessary to maintain that 
there IS not even awareness of the “sensory core” until there has 
been a discharge of nervous energy into motor paths, and then 
the consequences are incipient actions, themselves the source of 
kmaesthctic sensations that constitute the feeling of expectancy. 

To “see a cat” is not an example of a mere sensory experience 
Va P^^^P^tve experience without this build up. In this 
Mr, Russell would probably agree. An infant with healthy eyes 
might sense a “feline color patch” which would lead to random 
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movements and perhaps to kinaesthetic expectation of a ^some> 
thing*. He does not yet ”scc a cat.” The ‘something^ only gains 
specific meaning as concrete behavior patterns develop as a 
result of manipulations, and further sensory contacts develop 
further patterns. Eventually a sufficient repertoire of such pat- 
terns is obtained so that the object is taken to be what an adult 
means by the word *^cat.” If seeing has led to touching, and 
touching has been followed by certain quick cat-like movements 
resulting in a scratch, learned avoidances may be established, 
but no scratch-sensation is involved in the seeing, although with 
the development of adequate verbal symbols, the shrinking may 
be verbalized as “a fear of being scratched.” Similarly, when we 
say an object looks hard or soft, wet, cold, slippery, smooth, or 
sticky, wc do not mean that we experience these sense qualities 
as associated with the visual quality, but that we are prepared to 
take account of such characteristics in the seen object through 
behavior patterns which the visual stimulus has acquired by con- 
ditioning in past experiences. The conditioned responses may not 
really fit the situation, the object that looks hot or heavy may be 
light or cold; so it is quite correct to avoid the implication that 
the ‘‘beliefs” generated as a result of the sensory stimulus arc 
true. 

It is to be noted that the expectations or beliefs that “may be 
pure bodily states”” have now become a “certain condition of 
mind and body.’*” It is not quite clear whether the mental com- 
ponent is merely the sense quality of the core, its as^iated 
qualities, or the kinaesthetic sensory conditions involved in some 
potential response. The colloquial expression used in suggesting 

a test for the truth of the perceptive experience of “seeing a cat 

“pick it up by the tail to see {/talus mine] if it mews* sug- 
gests the sort of interpretation I have given above. It suggests 
also that Mr. Russell’s cats are logical rather than zoological 
entities. Did you ever pick a cat up by the tail? 

The correspondence of the sensation to the physical condi- 
tions that produced the causal chain leading to its occurrence is 
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verified by actions brought about through some o( the expecta- 
tions, or behavior patterns, that have been acquired by acting. 
The formulation of the belief in words is then very clo^c to 
what Professor Dewey means by “warranted assert Ibl I iiy,” and 
it is difficult CO sec why Mr. Russell has such a profound reaction 
against this concept. His assertion seems to be that it is sufficient 
for truth that there is a sensory core with belief accompaniments 
that are theoretically, although perhaps not practically, open to 
verification i although he admits that without verification we 
can’t know that they are true. Professor Dewey is interested in 
the processes of verification that would warrant our asserting an 
idea as true, or at least probable — and probability is .all Mr. 
Russell claims to attain in matters of fact. Their statements are 
not contradictory, but represent a difference in intercut. 1 cannot 
believe that Professor Dewey would ever claim a “warranted 
asseriibility’* for such a proposition as “Caesar is dead,” if some 
“method of inquiry” did not indicate that such an event had 
probably occurred, or that Mr. Russell would ever worry seri- 
ously about the truth of such a proposition as “Caesar lost three 
hairs from his left eyebrow cn his twenty-first lurthday” if, as 
I assume, no method of investigation could in any measure 
warrant the assertion. Dewey’s emphasis comes from an interest 
in knowing as a part of the 'Te processes of human beings, and 
Mr. Russel I *s from a desire to attract from such processes. Such 
differences in interest are not contradictions in theory. 

One further comment seems to be pertinent. The claim is 
made” that the Hegelians and the instrumentalists hold among 
other things that “in all our knowledge there is an inferential 
clement,” and this position is rejected on the ground that it 
u*«^**^* P^rt played by perception in knowledge incxplic.v 
ble” and “underestimates the powers of analysis.” I doubt if any 
instrumentalist would care to be lumped w'lth Hegelians in quite 
this summary fashion. However, Mr. Russell is agreed that 
inference plays a part in perceptive knowledge; for in describing 
the ^cing-a-cat experience he says “physics . . . allows us to in)^ 
mine] that this pattern of light, which, we will suppose, 
looks like a cat, probably proceeds from a region in which the 
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Other properties of cats are also present,”** and the test is experi- 
ment. The only element of the experience that is without an 
inferential component is the sensory core, and this is specifically 
asserted to lack the characteristics that we associate with the word 
‘‘cognition.” This sounds like good instrumentalism, and it is 
puzzling when later on” we find judgments of perception char- 
acterized as “immediate,” although Mr. Russell is then con- 
cerned with a much more complicated case of inference than that 
involved in simple perception. I utterly fail to understand the 
attribution of a coherence theory of truth to instrumentalists. 
The problem of the psychological ba»s of inference will come up 
for discussion again in conneaion with Mr. Russell’s theory of 
language; but for the present I wish to return for some further 
comments on the notion of “believing.” 

Granted that the sensory core of a perceptive experience 
acquires by habit — I should prefer to say, through the mecha- 
nisms of conditioning— a certain filling out by bodily states of 
expectation or belief, it is worth noting that these beliefs have 
various degrees of strength that are manifest in degrees of 
reluctance or readiness to pass over into action in relevant cir- 
cumstances. When there is no feeling of resistance or hesitancy 
in such passing over, all distinction between knowledge and 
belief is absent, in so hr as the person acting is concerned. In the 
knowing state the consequent action does not appear to him as 
an experiment; but to ‘merely believe’ is to be in some measure 
prepared to meet surprise or failure, to be trying out the belief, 
i.e., to be experimenting. Personal knowing states do not, of 
course, guarantee the reality of the knowledge; but to find that 
one does not know what he was confident that he knew, comes 
as a distinct shock, whereas in recognized believing wc arc more 
or less prepared for misadventures. Hence there arc two uses 
we make of the word knowledge: first, a personal or subjective 
use to designate ideas the implications of which for action wc 
accept without hesitation in relevant circumstances; and, sec- 
ondly, to designate ideas so generally tried out and socially 
accepted that a person would be called prejudiced or uninformed 
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if he did not accept them. The distinction is sometimes expressed 
as the difference between persona] opinions and established 
truths, but in specific cases the line is not always easy to draw. 
It is highly doubtful if attainable knowledge is ever anything 
more than an extreme confidence in belief. 

It is psychologically interesting that ideas get their accepted 
status as belief or knowledge from either of two causes: an 
emotional condition of the person having them, or observational 
and experimental evidence. A mixture of both is^ of course, 
possible. Extreme examples would be the ‘knowledge* of a 
doting mother that her little Willie is really a good boy, al- 
though other children and the neighbors tell mean stories about 
him, She may ‘know* this so surely that she is quite impervious 
to contrary evidence. Here the knowledge -fee ling has Its main 
basis in her emotion. On the other hand, my belief that my 
cigarette is still lighted is evidentiary and based on what hap- 
pens when I io^ at it, try to smoke it, etc., and my emotional 
state has nothing to do with the question. Beliefs based on 
emotion may happen to be true, but there are good grounds in 
the history of human experience to be wary of them. Yet Mr. 
Russell uses them quite freely not only to escape from Berkeley, 
and perhaps from Dewey, but even to justify his reliance on 
the ultimate charaaer of logical processes. In this he is quite 
Hegelian- An anthropologist, such as Levy-Bruhl, or a physicist, 
such as Bridgman, would not be $0 confident of the absolute 
character of logic. 

The belief in the importance of the resemblance character of 
the «n»ry core of the perceptive experience adds complications 
and difficulties in understanding Mr. Russell’s use of such terms 
as “image,” “idea.” “word ” and “meaning.” Since physics 
proves that a sensory experience can't really be like the physical 
source of the ausal chain leading up to its occurrence, appar- 
ently the whole burden of rendering these terms significant is 
thrown on the expectMions or beliefs aroused. We are told that 
the inferences drawn from the sensory core have a higher 
probability than those drawn from the other parts of the percep- 
tive experience,’”' on the ground that “in order to infer from my 
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visual experience the light- frequencies at the surface of the cat, 
I need only the laws of physics;” but the discovery and the 
development of l>elicf in these laws has required an enormous 
number of prior belief patterns and verifications, and would 
Seem to be far more difficult to attain than the verified ex- 
pectancy that the sensory core means something that will ^‘mew 
rather than bark” in the ease of the cat — and hardly as certain, 
when the proper verifications have been made in each ease. 
“Probability” is a tricky word, but it is hard to see why it is not 
more probable that I am correct when 1 say “1 see a Siamese cat 
that can be expected to make certain noises,” than when I say 
“I see a region of the material -energy -tensor where certain 
light processes are going on.” 

Certainly in the ordinary use of the word ‘perception* the 
sensory core takes a very subordinate place to the belief pat- 
terns aroused. Thus I can perceive a skunk by sight, touch, 
smell, or hearing — provided my senses have been properly 
educated — and the differences in the sensory cores arc compara- 
tively insignificant for my ‘expectations.* These different sense 
cores help bring alwui perceptions of the same thing, in so far as 
the specific stimuli have attained the «imc repertoire of belief^ 
or act ion-p.at terns. Without such patterns the sensory core would 
at best be a mere ‘that’ and not a part of any perception, and 
there is good reason to believe that without them it would not 
even be sensed. It is these associated beliefs that give it meaning 
and transform it into an image. Resemblance-character, if 
current, is merely an accident. Also, perceptive experiences grow 
and change in the processes of living. Thus a sensory core that 
might start by evoking a belief that something is moving 
grass, may develop to indicate: it is an animal; it may ^ 
ground squirrel; no, it is a hunting cat; with transformations 
of the expectancy at every step. This becomes very 
Professor Dewey’s method of inquiry that transforms the object, 
at least as known, at every step of its advance. 

Possibly Mr. Russell has in mind something equivalent to 
what I have called a repertoire of action patterns when he says. 
“Images arc usually sufficiently vague to be capable of 
ing’ any member of a rather ill-defined class of possible or 
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actual percepts.”** Although the percept was something the 
hcad.”‘“ Now, as an example, he continues “Such an Image of a 
fox as 1 can personally form would fit any ordinary fox” — 
which is surely not in his head — and we now have a new defini- 
tion of percepts “as events having a certain kind of spatio- 
temporal relation to a living body with suitable organs.”*' The 
percept has become, in ordinary language, anything that is a 
source of stimuli to sense organs. The image here seems to be 
the same thing as the sensory core, and its “meaning” spreads 
out through the organism as incipient actions corresponding to 
the behavior patterns it has come to control. 

If there Is any difference between the core of a perceptive 
experience and an Image, it seems to be that the sensory core, 
in the case of the image, need not have the same simple chain 
of causation leading to its occurrence that is present in the ease 
of a perceptive experience. In the above ejoimplc, the image 
arises from hearing a man say “I saw a fox.” Mr. Russell is 
apparently a strong visualizer, so the auditory stimulus for him 
may produce a preliminary Toxial color patch’ or it may directly 
set oH the appropriate expectation patterns with no sensory core 
beyond the heard sounds. In the latter ease the sensed word is 
just as satisfactory an 'image* as the normal visual sensory core 
would have been, especially since the visual impression cannot 
really resemble the object that started the train of causation 
resulting in its occurrence. The important thing is to have the 
proper belief-attitudes function. Both image and word act as 
symbols and are as such functionally the same in respect to the 
be lief- attitudes involved. Unless a word is also accepted as an 
image, an image is no different from the sensory core of a 
perceptive experience except in the fact that it may occur as the 
result of a somewhat different causal chain. 

If this Is so, the difference between an image and an idea 
also tends to vanish, for an idea is merely an image where the 
sensory core may be different from that aroused in the ordinaiy 
perceptive experience and the related belief-attitudes have bc- 
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come emphasized. That is, to “have the idea of a fox” it is 
sufficient chat the appropriate belief-attitudes be innervated, 
although this may cake place as a result of some internal changes 
in the organism that need not be clearly related to any per- 
ceived external event or even to the words of a friend, a$ when 
the idea appears in the course of day-dreaming. The sensory 
core is likely then to be a word. So words can operate as ideas, 
if wc mean by a word not a mere noise but a noise that has 
taken over the significance of some experience. Thus Mr Rus- 
sell describes an automobile driver as responding to the ex- 
clamation ^'thcrc is a red light” exactly as he would have done 
if he had seen it.** “There is in him a conditioned reflex which 
leads him to respond to the words 'red light’ as he responds to the 
sight of a red light.” In this fact lies the justification for re- 
lating thinking to inner conversation. Mere inner recitals of 
word-1 ike sounds could never fulfil the function of thinking; 
but if thinking is problem solving, then subvocal linguistic activi- 
ties can be a psycho-physiological device for building up new 
behavior patterns innervated by the language used. Mr. Watson 
has never adequately developed this point. Thus the verbaliza- 
tions, 'if there is a red light but no policeman is in sight and 
no one is at the crossing’ may resolve itself into the pattern of 
action 'I can break the law safely at this time and will do so 
since 1 am in a hurry to get home.’ 

The term 'meaning* relates primarily to the behavior patterns 
involved. In relation to language these are “causal properties 
of noises acquired through the mechanism of conditioned re- 
flexes”*’ and “no essential word in our vocabulary can have a 
meaning independent of experience.”** Wc arc told that mean- 
ings may be “learnt by confrontation with objects;”** but it 
should be added, to be consistent with the above, that confronta- 
tion must be followed by manipulation, or some sort of trial 
reactions to the object, since this is the only way in which con- 
ditioned reflexes may be acquired. It is curious that m dis- 
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cussing the perceptive experience of ‘seeing a cat* some verifica- 
tion is called for» yet wc are told that for judgments of per- 
ception “there is no ‘method of verification*!**** i do not think 
that the contradiction b avoided by reason of the fact that in 
this latter passage iMr. Russell is discussing propositions which 
he assumes can only be “verified by means of other propositions” 
and so require basic judgments not verified but tested by experi- 
ment to bridge the gap between words and non-verbal occur- 
rences. It may be more convenient to verify some propositions 
by other propositions ; but I doubt If there are any propositions 
that cannot, theoretically, be rested by eseperiment, unless they 
are non-sense propositions. Mr. Schlick*$ quoted assertion that 
“the meaning of a proportion is the method of its verification” 
does not lead to the difficulties of an infinite regress, but is quite 
in harmony with Mr. Russell’s own statements, if Schlick means, 
as 1 assume, chat the meaning-implied actions— or conditioned 
reflexes — arc the instrumentalities through which verification 
can be brought about. They are not the method, but determine 
the method of verification. 

In short, the situations represented by the terms perceptive 
experience, image, idea, word, and meaning have this in com- 
mon: in each there is a sensory core and associated beliefs or 
conditioned reflexes that have become attached to it in the course 
of past experiencing and are, so to speak, stripped for action as 
a result of the conditions that produce the sensory element. In 
the perceptive situation the causal chain leads directly from the 
object or situation through the sensory stimulus to relevant 
behavior patterns; by the term image, attention is directed to 
the sensory clement and in a lesser degree to its meaning, but 
not to the causal chain that led to its occurrence; in the case of 
an idea, the emphasis 1$ on the meaning, and the character of 
the sensory element and the conditions under which it arose are 
in the background; the word is simply a noise that by the 
processes of conditioning has been substituted artificially for the 
naturally occurrent sensory clement; and the term meaning re- 
lates almost wholly to the acquired behavior patterns disregard- 
ing the sensory element to which they have become attached. 
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Mr. Russell sometimes forgets this account of the meaning 
of a word. He gives the following account of his childhood 
experience in learning the meaning of the word "hot^^: 

Ther« was an open fire in my nursery, and every time I went near it 
someone said “hot;” . . . they used the same word when I perspired on 
a summer*s day, and when, accidentally, I spilled scalding tea over my- 
self. The result was that I uttered the word “hot” whenever I noticed 
sensations of a certain kind. So far, we have nothing beyond a causal 
law: a certain kind of bodily state causes a certain kind of noise.*' 

I do not believe Mr, Russell was ever quite so mechanical in 
his responses. This description is much over-simplified but cor- 
rect enough so far at is goes.^* But it is not, however, an account 
of learning the meaning of the word “hot.” Those who uttered 
the word to him were in all probability not merely trying to get 
him to echo back the word-sound but to get it attached to certain 
behavior patterns, so that a certain caution in action would be 
engendered toward hot things met in the future and unpleasant 
experiences would thus be avoided. This response -learning was 
the primary meaning of the word. It is quite common for 
children in learning such words to acquire an avoidance pattern 
of response with an extension of the meaning of the word to 
other things to be avoided, such as sharp knives, etc., and only 
later learn to distinguish between avoiding the hot, avoiding the 
sharp, etc. In this sense the general is often learned before the 
particular. At any rate, the power to evoke such responses (S 
the meaning of the word according to his own theory, although 
the denotative element might be taken as part of its meaning. 

A similar over-simplification appears in Mr. Russell’s account 
of a perceptive experience. Nobody but a logician looking or 
an example merely “sees a cat.” One secs a cat walking on the 
Ixick fence, trying to get into the chicken yard, or sleeping by the 
fireside while one is engaged in writing a paper, changing one s 
clothes, going to dinner, or something of the sort. Of the pos- 
sible repertoire of action patterns attached to the sensory 
stimulus, a selection takes place according to some «rt ot dis- 
position previously acquired to cats, and affected by his present 

•Cf. E. B, Moll, /«. 39 ' 40 . 
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occupation- One might turn away, watch it with amu$cm«m, 
make ingratiating noises, or angrily drive it away. The repertoire 
of action patterns attached to a sensory core by past experiences 
is somewhat indefinite; but the ones actually going over to 
action arc selected by the present conditions of the pcrccivcr and 
his present relations to the perceived (Aject. Nothing less is 
ever involved in any perceptive experience. 

Certain peculiarities of Mr. Russell’s theory of language 
have undoubtedly influenced his theory of mind and so mu>t 
be dealt with here from that point of view. In Analysis of AfW, 
he was satisfied to find the origin of language in root words, 
and in Philosophy ^ he becomes highly ironic toward phi losophers 
*Vho have a prejudice against analysis”*’ and contend that the 
sentence comes first and the single word later. This is in serene 
disregard of philologists^ and of educators who have studied 
the language of children.” Also, one would expect a man who 
is a lover of analysis to begin with a whole and distingui>h the 
parts in their relations within it rather than to tear out the parts 
and examine them in isolation. Yet this latter method is ap- 
parencly Mr. Russell’s method of analysis, and the result is 
that the character of the whole is never recovered, for it is 
replaced by an additive sum and not by an integration of its 
elements. This method shows its effects in his whole theory of 
mind. Something might have been learned as to thi> from a 
study of Marx and Engels — or even from Hegel. 

In the Inquiry inio Meaning onJ T/ufh, Mr. Russell is ready 
to concede chat *‘only sentences have intcitdcd effects” and that 
“At the lowest level of speech, the distinction between sentences 
and single words does not exist.”” His atomistic habits are, 
however, so set that he proceeds very much as if the natural 
order was words, sentence-syntax, and expression, whereas the 
natural order of analysis should be expression, words, and 
sentence syntax. Even the apparent use of a single word by a 
child is really a sentence in intent, although incompletely 

TA< «/ Cr4mmar. 
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articulated. “Mama!” means “mama pick me up” or “mama 
come,” etc., according to the inflection of the voice. 

In the living use of language, beautifully exemplified in 
Malinowski’s supplemenury essay to The Meamni of Mean- 
tng, language is usually a prod directed to someone other than 
the speaker. Mr. Russell is not in fundamental disagreement 
with this view, for at the beginning of his chapter on “Language 
as Expression”” he says: “Language serves three purposes: 
(i) to indkate facts, (a) to express the state of the speaker, 
(3) to the state of the hearer.” The classification is not 
very satisfactory, for it omits the important use of language as 
an instrument of thinking, and its third point really includes 
(i) and often (2). 

In the case of “indicating” facts, one would not take the 
trouble to indicate them, or be able to select the facts to be 
indicated, if the act was not intended to shape the action of the 
auditor in line with some interest of the speaker, although such 
action may be remote. In the most trivial case, the asual ex* 
pressions of a relaxed mood such as “that’s a pretty flower” or 
“there’s an interesting cloud formation,” fulfill the half- 
intended function of getting a common focus of attention that 
eases a sense of awkwardness, or loneliness, that most people 
feel when silent in the presence of others, unless they are 
intimate friends. In the pedagogical situation, I am sure, Mr. 
Russell intends to bring people to think differently because they 
have read what he has written. Certainly factual education in 
science is intended to affect those educated either in carrying on 
further research or in making practical applications of what they 
have learned. . . 

Expressions of the state of the speaker arc sometimes only 
pseudo-linguistic, analogous to animal aies; only they arc usu- 
ally stereotyped by language-using human bemgs. Such utter- 
ances may be made by persons alone, or in dlsrcgar 0 t c 
presence of others. If overheard by others, they may call tortn 
desirable reactions of sympathy, shared fear, etc., or 
laughter. Sometimes they are intended to warn or to bring about 
cooperation. In more complicated cases self-cxprcssion may 

•/w., ijS. 
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result in oratory or poetry, where there is a definite intent to 
affect other? and produce a mood in them that may alter their 
lines of behavior either toward oneself, toward some feature of 
the environment, or toward a social situation. This is the most 
common use of propositions that arc “significant but not true.** " 
At least the state of the hearer is altered and consequently later 
action should be; although I am not sure that Mr. Russell would 
accept the close relation of emotion to action that I believe i» 
real, and which a more adequate conception of analysis would 
have made rclcv.int. 

Alteration of the stale of the hearer is then an aspect of both 
of the other uses of language. It is clearly the aim uf commands, 
requests, encouragements, and warnings. But even in these cases 
the ultimate purpose may be to alter the st.atc of the ‘Speaker, as 
when I say “shut the door*^ so that 1 may cease to lie cold, or avk 
how to get to a certain place to remove a condition of umert.unty 
or conflict in myself. Such expressions arc likely to contain in» 
gradating elements such as “please,” or “will you be so kind as 
to,” or threatening elements >uch as “you must,” etc., which are 
all half’conscious recognitions of the relation of mood to action. 
Language has many devices not only for evoking moods but 
also for producing attitudes of certainty, uncertainty, confidence, 
security, and the like, all of which attitudes are a part of the 
change of state brought about in the hearer. They require psy« 
chological understanding as living occurrences before they can be 
represented in logical formulae. 

1 cannot quite follow Mr. Russell when he says that “At the 
lowest level of speech, the distinction between sentences and 
single words docs not exist. At this level, single words are used 
to indicate the sensible presence of what they designate.”” If the 
single word really docs not exist, then we apparently have what 
philologians call holophrastic speech, and anything that looks 
like a word is really a sentence- word. This seems to be the ease 
in childen*s early speech, at least before they learn that to in- 
crease their vocabulary by learning the names of things is to 
increase their power to influence the action of others in line with 
jsy- 
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their own interests. The sense of language as an instrument of 
self-assertion by which mastery of the environment can be in- 
creased is probably the most primitive idea of language for both 
the child and for primitive man, and for both it is a form of 
magic because of their exaggerated notion of its effectiveness. 
But just as Mr. Russell never begins the analysis of mind with 
the study of acts of living conscious behavior to pass from that 
to specific reactions as a part of such behavior, so he never begins 
the study of language with living language but with a logician's 
specimens. His method perfectly exemplifies Jean Paul Richter's 
witty characterization of the Englishman as one who finds out 
what a camel is by going out and shooting a specimen which he 
brings home and dissects, proudly pointing out the parts and 
saying “That is a camel I ” 

In accepting the primacy of change, as Mr. Russell docs in 
describing objects as events, it might be expected that he would 
be interested in the processes of change j but this would require 
an interest in historical process that seems to be entirely lacking 
in him. This may be a reaction against the somewhat artificial 
and pedantic historicity of Hegel. However, it is not always well 
to pour out the baby with the bath. The analysis of the historical 
development of both mind and language, both with relation to 
the cultural history of mankind and to ontogeny, can give 
tain understanding of specific processes that cannot be attained 
by any manipulation of logical processes. If this method had been 
followed, neither his conception of logic nur of grammar would 
have quite that element of transcendentalism which they now 
possess and which is not in harmony with his general conclusion^ 

For the philosophy of language the real problem is how P***"]^ 
tivc holophrascs get disintegrated into sentences or come to ^ 
replaced by them. There arc many dues to this process to be 
found in an all-out application of our knowledge of the forma- 
tion of conditioned reflexes— a subject Mr. Russell treats some- 
what gingerly. One basic point should be kept in mind: it we 
neglect possible animal languages, the users of language are 
men, with basic amilaritics in their physiological make-up, an 
living in the same physical world. At least they all must cat, a 
to do this they have to take account of the character of the wor 
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in which they live. Language develops as an instrument to fur- 
ther cooperative endeavor in fulhlling this and other basic 
demands of life. It follows that a developing structure of lan- 
guage will be determined by the success or failure of the kinds 
of analyses language-users hit upon in their experiments in- 
tended to meet the specific problems their environment and 
particular needs raise. Different languages have solved these 
problems in different waysj hence the great differences in syn- 
tactical structures that have been attained, and the broad similari- 
ties that result from the fact that their activities arc carried on in 
the same physical world. A language is therefore a record of the 
cultural history of a people and in some degree a measure of the 
level of development they have attained. Without knowing Ran- 
m or Patagonian, I am certain that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to translate Einstein’s physical theories into either 
of them. Probably the complex relational elements involved in 
Mr. Russell’s symbolic logic require a degree of complexity in 
the analysis of experience that would make it unintelligible to 
either of these peoples in their present level of cultural develop- 
ment and unexpressibic with their present linguistic equipment. 
This impliw, of course, not a racial, but a cultural limitation. 

Logic, like language structure, is really a pattern of nature 
reflected m the processes of mind. It has been developed in 
human organisms through intcraaions between themselves and 
the physical world, so it ts marked by the characteristics of the 
physical world, the nature of the human nervous system, and 
the animal drives that have instigated human actions. The logic 
pattern is the more universal among mankind because it more 
closely reflects the characteristics of the physical world, whereas 
p b«eui«ic pattern is more closely related to human interests. 
out if this is so, the question that motivates Mr. Russell’s last 
chapter oUhc /nqHiry^ should be replaced by another question. 
Instead of asking: ‘‘What an be inferred from the structure of 
Jan^age as to the structure of the world?” the correct question 
is: Why, or m what degree, does the structure of the world make 
a ceruin language pattern useful in a certain state of the cultural 
development of the people using it? Where Mr. Russell’s ques- 
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tion raises grave problems if one should try to answer it with 
reference to a variety of languages having comparatively unre- 
lated syntactical structureSi the substituted question can throw 
much light on the significance of particular forms of linguistic 
usage. Analogous questions can be asked with respect to the 
structure of mind. In Mr. Russell’s form it would probably 
result in Hegelianism or in some sort of German Romanticism; 
but the substituted question would give results quite in harmony 
with the aims of his philosophy. 

In summary: Mr. Russell’s main difficulties seem to me to 
spring from his early preoccupation with symbolic logic; and 
the result is the distorted conception of analysis that has fur- 
Yiished the theme for much of what I have written above. As 


corollaries to the consequent methodological confusion, there arc 
(i) an inability to get free from the atomic thought-model of 
the British Empiricists which seeks to compound ideas out of 
impressions almost as a chemical formula suggests that moleculw 
may be constructed out of atoms by utilizing their affinities and 
valencies; (l) a substitution of a logical manipulation of ideas 
for an analysis of their factual background and a replacement 
of their living meaning by the verbalisms of logical positivism, 
and (3) an absence of the historical and genetic understanding ot 
the processes by which the properties of mind have come into 
being that must be a part of any philosophy that is ba«d on wcti 
a conception of changing reality as is presented by modern physi* 
al, biological, and social sciences. . - « n 

The differences between my criticisms of Mr. R**”®’* ^ 
Professor Lovejoy’s should be evident from the above. 1 
Mr. Russell has left his theory full of “ T 

Lovejoy asserts, is, I think, undeniable. He has, , 

gift of cUar and forceful literary style, and, on Bacon’s pr nc.plc 

that truth emerges more quickly from ^ handed 

I owe much to Mr. Russell. He may think it a hand^_ 
tribute, but 1 have him to thank for freeing me ^ 

dishments of symbolic logic with which I 
and from the vivid but halting efforts of his J blems 

a physiologial theory of mind, I have discovered many pr 
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that have deepened my appreciation of the importance of Mr. 
E. B. Holt’s Anifful Or*w and the h.asxning Process. Whatever 
clarity as to the nature of mind I now have is due to Mr. Russell, 
Mr. Holt, and to the analytic methods of dialectical materialism. 

Hakolo Chapman Brown 
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TTOERTRAND RUSSELL’S philosophical writings are de- 
lightfol reading. Whatever may be Russell’s place in 
philosophy, his literary writings certainly deserve a place in any 
antholop of English prose. By this statement 1 do not mean 
to belittle Russell’s contribution to philosophy. No contemporary 
writer has done more to stimulate interest in philosophy than 
Kussell, and we are all indebted to him. His contribution to 
logic, perhaps, overshadows his contributions to other br.tnchcs 
ot philosophy becauK of its mas:Jvenc5s. But he has enriched 
brilliantly and suggestively every branch of philosophy. 

1 am concerned with metaphysics. Historically metaphysics 
includes Cosmology; and owing to the modern interest in sci- 
ence, the emphasis today is on cosmology or the philosophy of 
nature. This field has been greatly enriched by Russell’s lucid 
commentancs on science. In this brief sketch, I shall treat meta- 
physics as including cosmology.- Russell docs not often use the 
terms metaphysics or cosnaology, but the broader term, philoso- 
phy, which IS rather an indefinite domain. It includes, besides 
metaphyacs, such topics as epistemology, logic, ethics and esthe- 
m mathematics, occupies a distinct place in 

Ruwell s phdosophy and is treated rather as a preparation for 
philosophy than as a part of philosophy. Russell thus follows in 
e footsteps of Plato.’ Epistemology occupies a large place, and 
great part of Russell s philosophical writings might be classed 

„ rhilo»ph.,^ 
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as epistemology. But throughout there are certain metaphysical 
assumptions or implications which give credibility or the oppo^te 
to his treatment of the problem of knowledge. 

In the history of thought, especially of modern thought, it 
is very important to make explicit certain metaphysical assump- 
tions that are not defined but taken as tradition. Take, for ex- 
ample, the assumption of inert substance. It furnished the basis of 
the agnosticism of Locke and of many of his successors, including 
Hume and Kant. Berkeley denied the assumption of inert sub- 
stance as meaningless and thought that he found a short-cut to 
idealism. One of the most momentous contributions of recent 
science is the conception of matter as energy, though its implica- 
tions have not generally been recognized in philosophy. If “a 
thing is what it docs,** as Lotze put it, we can get acquainted with 
things, to some extent at any rate. I am using this illustration to 
suggest that the impasses of epistemology are generally due to 
undefined metaphysical assumptions and that we need meta- 
physical criticism. I surmise that one of the reasons that Russell 
docs not often use the term metaphysics is that metaphysics m 
the past has often been uncritical of its assumptions. The posi- 
tivists have brought from central Europe an uncritical meta- 
physics and condemned all metaphysics, being at the same time 
unmindful of their own uncritical assumptions which, thoug 
they may seem more up to date, arc not necessarily more reason- 
able than the old assumptions. (I refer to physicalism.) 

Russell’s conception of a field of philosophy is not always 
clear. Wc arc told as late as 1914. tb^t "philosophy is a study 
apart from the other sciences: its results cannot be ^s^blishe y 
the other sciences, and conversely must not be such as some 0 
science might conceivably contradict.*” I cannot see what dom^r) 
would remain for philosophy unless it would be 
What Russell evidently had in mind were certain mathem 
concepts. A large part of Russcll*s most 
philosophy-Oar KxouUJge of the Exurnd World is 

voted to the mathemiiical treatment of f.^ce, 

finity. We are told that to men engaged in the pursuit ^ 
^he new method, successful already in such time-honoured 
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fields as number, infinity, continuity, space and time, should 
make an appeal which older method:^ have wholly failed to 
make.”* But he suggests, further, that “physics, with its principle 
of relativity and its revolutionary investigations into the nature 
of matter” opens a new field for interpretation. Cerlaiiily, this 
held cannot be isolated in the way that Russell suggests philo- 
sophy should be. 

It is a bygone superstition, as Russell has later recognized, that 
mathematics, as such, gives us an insight into reality. The mathe- 
matical continuum has nothing to do with the physical or meta- 
physical continuum, as H. Poincare has pointed out. '* The math- 
ematical continuum is essentially discrete. If i> an order concept. 
Furthermore, there is no next In a mathematical cimtimium. 
Therc is always an inhnite number of entities between any two, 
whereas In a physical continuum, there is nothing l>etween. New- 
Con*s absolute space, which Einstein rcchristens as >pace -ether, 
may be taken as a type of physical or metaphysical cimtiituum. 
According to Einstein, 

the ether of the general theory of relativity h a mrUium whkh is ii^lf 
devoid of ill mechanieal and krnematkal qualitic) hut Iu Jjk to determine 
tnechanical electromagneiic events .... Ths ether ituv nnt K- th«myhi 
of as endowed with the quality char.ictcrktic ot fMiruU i.ihle mulu. m 
fonssiing of parts that may be trxkcd ihruugh time. 'I'hc hle.i of mvuon 
may not be applied to it,* 

It was Leibnizes confu«on of the two types of continui that led 
him to postulate an infinite number of mf>n.ad> kiwccn any two 
monads. That is what happens from mathcmaticizing nature. 

The infinite furnishes an interesting sport for the m.ithcma- 
tidan. The question whether infinite colketions exist is still dc- 
wted among mathematicians. But the mathematical concept of 
infinity tells us nothing about the finilude or infinity of the 
world. That question must be settled on empirical grounds. It is 
not an a pnori matter, as Kant supposed. Geometry not con- 

Vw., aSa. 
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cerned with space as Kant, who thought that Euclidian geometry 
determines space, supposed. To quote Russell: 

It was formerly supposed that Geometry was the study of the fvacure of 
the space in which we live. . . . But it has gradually appeared, by the 
increase of non«Eudidian systems, that Geometry throws no more light 
upon the nature of space than Arithmetic upon the population of the 
United States.* 


Mathematics is a fascinating game of logic, as Russell has shown ; 
and it can be made an instrument of research, but only by selec- 
tion. It does not dictate to reality. Metaphysics must liberate it- 
self from mathematics, or, rather, from mathematicizing phi- 
losophers, who confuse logic with metaphysics. This charge, 
however, cannot be laid to Russell. 

Following Leibniz, Russell treats space and time as relational. 
Russell has been areful to point out that space and time may be 
taken in different senses. He distinguishes between subjective 
or private space and time and physical or public space and time. 
In cither type a good case can be made for the relational theory 
of space and time, though it would still remain to distinguish the 
quali of spatial or temporal relations. This quale is not itself 
relational. And it is this qude with which the metaphysician Is 
concerned. What distinguishes spatial from temporal relations 
and these from other relations^ Unless we can find the dis- 
tinguishing difference, we have mere tautology. We keep re- 
peating that spatial relations are spatial relations and tempora 
relations are temporal relations. We must find the mctaphysica 
basis of spatial relations or of tempora! relations.* 

The mathematical analysis of spatial or temporal relations in 
nature, as Russell well knows, cannot be determined j pr^ort. 
Mathematics furnishes us possilwliticsi it docs not decide facts. 
Whether relations arc discrete or continuous, finite or infinite, 
etc., must be settled by evidence. Mathematics is not concerned 
with the empirical world. After all, mathematics is entitled to 
its own world. There is nothing so admirable about the tacti 
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world. The mathematicians arc not to blame metaphysicians 
confuse types. 

The trend of Russcll^s philosophy shows a decreasing faith 
in formal logic and an increasing respect for what he takes to be 
scientific fact. Russell’s odyssey in science is a fascinating study 
which cannot be given here. There is a strain of Platonism in his 
earlier period which goes very well with an exaggerated respect 
for mathematics. Even as lace as 19J4J in his important Lowell 
Lectures, there is evident a nostalgia for Platonism in his be- 
littling of time: 

Nevertheless, there is some sense— <a»ier to (eel than to state — in 
which time is an unimporiant and superficial eharaeierlsiic of reality. 
Past and future must be acknowkd|;ed ii> be as real as the prcKnt. and 
a certain emancipation from slaver)* tu time is essential to philosophic 
thought . , , , A truer image of the world, I think, is obtained hy pic* 
turing things as entering into the stream of time from an eternal world 
outside, than from a view of lime which regards time as the devouring 
tyrant of all chat is. Both in thought and feeling, to realiac the unim- 
portance of time is the gate of wisdom. Hut unimportance is not un* 
reality.’ 


1 side rather with Shakespeare that the important thing is /wte/f- 
n 4 ss. But the panorama of Platonic forms and essences soon 
fades upon the somber background of a naturalistic world view. 
It is evident that Russell became more and more Impressed 
^th physics and recognized correspondingly the formal and 
instrumental character of mathematics. With this shift in cm* 
phases, philosophy comes to have a more empirical function. He 
comes to the conclusion: “Philosophy is distinguished from sci- 
ence only by being more critical and more general.’** His later 
books, for example, Aftatysh of Mi»J, 1921 j Analysis of Mai’ 
T' Outline of Philosophy (American edition, Phi- 

osophy\ 1937; etc., become commenuries on contemporary 
wence. His faith in science remains unshaken, though science 
as been changing with bewildering rapidity. In 1914, he could 
Write: 
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The hw of gravitation, ai lea:»c as an approximate truth, has acquired 
h)' tliK time the same kind of certainty as the existence of Napoleon, 
w Kerens the Kitest speculations concerning the constitution of nutter 
^^oulll be universally acknowledged to luve as yet only a rather ^ight 
probability in their favour.* 


That was on the eve of the new relativity, to which Russell has 
given enthusiastic and unconditional adherence; and Russell 
had not as yet become impressed with the revolutionary progress 
in the realm of matter, (hough he showed proper enthusiasm 
when he became aC()uainted with it. Russell deserves great credit 
for his 2 cal in making the results of phyycs known to the world. 
His knowledge of mathematics enables him to follow the new 
developments in detail in a way few philosophers can do and his 
marvellous style makes the new discoveries read like a novel. 
My feeling, however, is that he would have done more for phi* 
losophy if he had been more sceptical about the new science. I do 
not mean to cast any slur on the scientists. They have been doing 
their very best for science. The question is: what have they done 
for metaphysics? 

We must now examine the recent developments in science 
which form the basis of RusscJFs present philosophy.** Wc must 
inquire: What metaphysical import have these developments. 
We shall fasten our attention on crises in science. A crisis in 
thought may be more instructive than the attempts to rationaliic 
it. There have been two such crises in the recent ^^1’ 

ence: the Michelson paradox and the Bohr paradox. The i- 
chclson paradox led to (he Relativity theories; the Bohr pradox 
led to wave mechanics and quantum mechanics. 

The Michelson experiment, in the latter part of the ninctcentn 
century, is too familiar to need restatement. The experiment 
designed to show the motion of the ether 
earth. That could only be done by showing the rd* 
of light, since light was supposed to be a motion of t 
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But the result of the experiment was a great shock. It made nu 
difference to the velocity of light whether a body (the earth, for 
example) moves in the same direction a$ the light or in the oppo- 
site direction or the transverse direction, nor docs it make any 
difference whether the source of light moves or is stationary. 
Here was a paradox that called for explanation or hushing up. 
The efforts at explanation aimed to save the classical conception 
of velocity of light, viz., that entities — waves or particles — 
travel through space from point to point. Wc remernWr the 
FI tzgerald-Lorentt contraction which was Intended to show why 
the motion of the earth makes no apparent differeiuc to the 
velocity of light. The difficulty now w.is to find the al>'olute 
velocity of the earth, since not only i> the earth moving round 
the sun, but the sun is moving and our galaxy is mo\ Ing and 
perhaps our supergalaxy. 

Here is where Einstein came in with his special theory of 
relativity. This was a great simplificatiem. You could always rc* 
gard your own frame of reference, the earth for example, ns 
stationary, as observers before Copernku*? had done, and attrib- 
ute the motion, with the apparent contracting of the lengths and 
the retardation of the durations— the clock intervals — to the 
other body or bodies under observation. But If you should chcnise 
to imagine yourself as making your observations from the sun, as 
Copernicus did, then the earth and other bodies, moving with 
reference to the sun, would have to take the blame. Motion is 
supposed to be relative, so it docsn*l matter which body is sup- 
posed to be moving. Snee you can get rid of motion in a wink by 
niercly shifting your frame of reference, some have I'^cn in- 
ch to regard motion as an illu^on, though if there is no 
motion at all it is difficult to understand how the illusion of rela- 
tive motion could arise. The special theory of relativity is silent 
upon this point. 


The special theory of relativity has been called a “dodge’* by 
Sir Arthur Eddington. The question which it dodges is: Docs 
light travel? If so, In what sense? P. W. Bridgman drew the in- 
ference from the Michelson experiment that light does not 
travel: 


We arc familiar with only twa kinds of thing iravelling, a disturbance in 
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a medium, and a haHisiic thing like a projectflc. But light b not like a 
disturbance in a medium, for otherwise we should find a different velocity 
when we move with respect to the medium, and no such phenomenon 
exists; neither k light like a projectile, because the velocity of light with 
respect to the observer ts independent of the velocity of the source. 

What is true of light is, of course, true of all radiation: 

In essence the elementary process of all radiation, perceived as radiation, 
is twofold. There is some process at the source and some accompanying 
process at the sink, and nothing else, as far as we have any physical evi- 
dence; furthermore the elementary act is unsymmetrical in that the 
source and the sink are physically differentiated from each other.*’ 

What is clear is that light does not travel in the sense that 
material entities travel. 

Here we have a scandal, comparable to that in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., when Hippasos of Metapontion discovered the incom- 
mensurability of.the diagonal of a square with the side and upset 
the whole Pythagorean theory of number, and with it the meta- 
physical system based upon it. The story is that Hippasos, as a 
reward for his discovery, was taken out and drowned by his 
fellow Pythagoreans. It was not convenient to drown Bridgman, 
but his interpretation has been very effectively suppressed. You 
ask: Why should 1 bother about a heresy like this? And my 
answer is that all progress comes by heresies and this heresy 
points to something fundamental. 

1 cannot see that the special theory has made any contribution 
to metaphysics, whatever value it may have to science as a dodge. 
I asked a distinguished physicist what fact the special theory had 
discovered and he replied at once: “It has shown that |y^ss in- 
creases with velocity.” And then he thought and added: But 
that is a matter of frame of reference.” J. J. Thomson ha 
proved expcnmefttally,at the beginning of the century, that t c 
mass of an electron Increases with the velocity. He 
that the entire mass of the electron is due . 

soon found that he must take account of “resting . 

is peculiar to the special theory is the unique place of the r 
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of light. It predicted that particles approximating the velocity of 
light would have a sudden increase of mass and that nothing 
could move with the velocity of light, because then it would 
acquire infinite mass. The prediction had partial verification in 
the case of beta particles from radium. These have a velocity of 
98 7 o of that of light and the mass is as predicted.'^ But why is 
light a limiting velocity? If the velocity of light is like a m.itcrial 
motion, as Is assumed, then light (which travels with the velocity 
of light) should have infinite mass and we should be killed like 
flies. This is only another proof that light docs not travel in the 
sense that material particles travel. 

Does the general theory of relativity have any metaphysical 
significance? It is, of course, impossible to give an account here 
of the general theory, which Is a theory of gravitation. It had its 
source In problems which the Newtonian theory could not ex- 
plain. As a matter of fact, the only problem whose nature was 
really understood was the irregulartty (on Newtonian princi- 
ples) of the perihelion of mercury. The curvature of light in the 
neighborhood of the sun and the deviation of light, coming 
from the sun, towards infra-red, were consequences which Ein- 
stein predicted. Einstein, however, did not take the equations out 
of his hat. The gravitational mass of the sun was known and he 
also knew that, except for the immediate neighborhood of the 
sun, the Newtonian equations, based upon the inverse square, 
worked. Einstein called his theory «a correction,” though in the 
end the Newtonian equations were regarded as a limit. 

Emstein adopted Minkowski’s combination of space and time 
Jnto space-time, i.c., into four coordinates or numbers, three 
numbers for measurement of the spatial relationship and one for 
the temporal. The significant aspea is the Junctions of space -time 
or of the numbers. We may regard the combination of space and 
time measurements as a convention which has proved useful In 
a certain domain of physics, where we are dealing with coniinu- 
ous properties of the physical world, or with what Russell calls 
chrono-geography.’”* The method is not relevant to discontlnu- 

T ^ ^ to the theory tou 
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ous facts, such as electrons and Planck’s quantum. The same 
w'ould be true for any emergent discontinuities in nature. And 
the world is full of such discontinuities, from the electron to a 
new idea in a man’s brain. It has been Einstein’s ambition to 
unify all the facts of phy^cs under general relativity. In his 
Nottingham address, June 7, 1930,*’ he thought that space 
would “eat up matter,” i.e., that he could reduce physics to 
geometry. But in this he has failed. 

Einstein’s gravitational hypothesis scored a brilliant success. 
It met satisfactorily the three problems which he had raised. 
But what is its metaphysical significance? The combination of 
space-time is a convention and has no metaphysical significance. 
How far it is applicable remains to be seen. Ic cannot be applied 
to the discontinuities in nature. And these seem to be the facts 
with which wc are mostly concerned. The only abolutc con- 
tinuum, of w'hich wc know, is space. According to Einstein matter 
changes the geometry of space in its immediate neighborhood. 
If space or spacc-cthcr is such Einstein describes, i.e., if “it 
has no parts that can be tracked through rime” and if “it has no 
mechanical or kinematical properties,” it is difficult to see how it 
could l>c altered by matter. But, after all, space is an empirical 
entity and we must be prepared to discover new properties. We 
know, however, th.it matter is granuhr. If matter is the cause 
of the curvature of space, why shouldn’t matter produce a dis- 
continuous lattice in space, rather than the continuous type^ re- 
quired by Einstein’s equations? In that case matter would ‘cat 
up” geometry, rather than the opposite. It is true that wc wn 
use differential equations in dealing with gravitational p e- 
nomcna, but so can wc do in thermodynamics, where the basis 
is evidently discontinuous. The differences may average out in 
dealing with large numbers. 

Russell, in the interest of his positivism 
position that gravitation is reduced to “crin 
He is thus able to eliminate matter. But h 
to matter? According to Einstein, matter r 
curvature of space or space -time. After all, 
terminc “crinkles.” for the gravitational fn 
Rsj«oocJ in June « J, PP* <«•* 
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The face is thac the “curvature’* or “crlnkkV arc merely meta- 
phors for the equations, which seem to work. I am concerned 
with the physical or metaphysical character of nature, not with 
metaphors. 

It is not possible, at present, to say what physical or meta- 
physical significance we can attribute to the general theory of 
relativity. There is, however, one implication or inference that 
Einstein makes which is highly significant. And that is that in- 
ertial mass (or resting mass), as contrasted with kinetic mass 
(which varies with motion), is a function of all the matter in the 
universe. That means that all the matter in the universe is 
immanent in every particle. 

I challenge Russell’s assertion that relativity theory has linn- 
ished cosmic space and cosmic time. 1 have to fall Iwck on Ein- 
stein As reg.ard5 space, "Newton might no less have called his 
absolute space ‘ether’; what is essential is merely that, k'sides 
observable objects, another thing which is not perceptible must 
be looked upon as real to enable acceleration or rotation to be 
looked upon as real.”'* 1 have already given Einstein’s charac- 
terization of this cosmic space-ether. If Einstein requires cosmic 
space, he no less requires cosmic time. Unlike Newton, he docs 
not merely rely on his imagination for his uniform cosmic time, 
tmsiein points to a specific example in nature of a cosmic clock. 
Me chose the atom as the specific thing. Doubtless the reason 
was the apparent simplicity of the vibrating mechanism of an 
atom, as shown by the precise equality of the frequencies emitted 
by all atoms of the ume clement.’’" Bridgman suggests that we 
mig t select “the life period of a radioactively disintegrating 
element as the basis of our clock. \Vc know that radioactivity is 
independent of motion, heat and all other ph)'>ical conditions, 
fts a matter of fact, the geologist uses radioactive disintegr.uion 
as the most „|,abie basis for calculating the age of the e.irih. 
Another cosmic measure of time is the Foucault pendulum “the 

ov ^ 1 thmk I may 

say that cosmic space and cosmic time are as important in the new 
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physics as in classical physics, and the evidence has become 
clearer. 


Another crisis, comparable to the MicheJson crias, occurred 
in the world of microphysics. Nils Bohr, a young physicist, was 
working with Rutherford who had evolved the picturesque con- 
ception of the atom as a miniature solar system, with a nucleus in 
the centre and satellites moving around the nucleus. For the 
sake of simplicity, we may take the hydrogen atom. The nucleus 
is the proton, consisting of positive electricity and the one satel- 
lite is a negative electron. Bohr made an important change in the 
model about 1913. He found that the orbits, in which the satel- 
lite electron could revolve, follow Planck’s quanta numbers. 
But something really happens only when the electron shifts 
from one orbit to another. When it shifts from an outer to an 
inner orbit, there is emission of radiation. When the shift is from 
an inner orbit to an outer, there is absorption of energy. We must 
keep in mind that the electrons, for Bohr, are material entities 
and that the intervals of the orWts arc spatial intervals. The 
circular motion of the electrons produces no effect (contrary to 
classical theory) and soon drops out of the picture, so far as 
further interest is concerned. The only events which we know 
are the emission and the absorption of energy. 

The startling discovery was that the shift of an electron from 
one orbit to another is instantaneous. By this time scientists had 
become hardened to paradoxes and there was no such 
strance as there was to the implication, brought out by Bridgma 
in the case of the Michelson experiment, that light docs no 
travel. Perhaps the electron seemed too small to 
ously. The chemists went on working with the paradox an 


brilliant results. ,, . 

But the mathematical physicists saw the challenge and took it 

up. The solution offered by Schrodingcr interests 
cause it is a metaphysical or physical solution, at least m the 
stage of the problem. Schrodmger proposed, f 

a wave-no^ wave that travels, because that would 
Z problem of the instantaneous shift but a 
ous wave, like a mathcmat.«l wave. The ge 

not move. Events occur only when there are Ixats 
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of waves. A wave is present throughout space. It is immanent in 
the cosmos. Wc can think of one wave In terms of three dimen- 
sions. When we have a relation between two waves the word, 
dimension, changes its meaning, bcause now we require three 
more dimensions to describe the relation. For every additional 
wave, we require three more dimensions. Although a wave is 
present throughout phyrical space, there is a superposition of 
waves and the conflict of waves would account for the decrease of 
Intensity in proportion to the square of the distance. Physics 
becomes harmonics. Pythagoras’ dream of assimilating physics 
to music or music to physics was in a way of being realited. There 
arc, of course, various problems j but the important thing is that 
the theory, at any rate in its early stages, moves on a physical 
plane. When the discussion shifts levels, or rather types, from 
metaphysics to epistemology, and the waves become waves of 
probability, 1 have no further interest in it. Epistemological 
waves arc in peoples* heads. They are methods of prediction j 
and my interest is in metaphysics. 

1 can understand Schrodinger’s conception more clearly when 
I think of it in terms of his gestalt theory which is fundamental 
in his conception of nature. Schrodinger’s gestalt, or whole •form, 
is intrinsic to nature, not like the forms of classial physics— Hhc 
vibrations of a membrane, the antennae field— which, in the first 
place, are due to external conditions and for the most part derive 
from the objective of the experimenter, ‘‘In the second place, 
the assumed field-function is regarded as a collective sum of 
sepaiatc values.’* As Schrodinger conceives the gestalt, the char- 
acteristic functions {Eiienfunktsonm)—^% illustrated in atoms 
and moJcwles— are due not to incidental or conditional factors 
but are “determined by nature.’* In other words: “The charac- 
teristic functions are due to the immanent patterns which deter- 
mine Che observable occurrence.*’** These immanent atomic pat- 
terns are determined by the whole structural field of the cosmos. 
5>mce light (radiation) is a dynamic function of the cosmic 
^stalt or whole-structure, it is independent of space-time rcla- 
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After this preliminary survey, we come now to the heart of 
Russell's metaphysics. The crucial concept Is that of event. 

Everything in the world is composed of “events;” that at least is the 
thesis I wish to maintain. An “event,” as I understand it, b something 
having a small finite duration and a small finite extension in space; or, 
rather, in view of the theory oi relativity, it is something occupying a 
small finite amount of space*time. If it has parts, these parts, I say, are 
again events, never occulting a mere point or instant, whether in space 
or in time, or in space-time. When I speak of an event, I do not mean 
anything out of the way. Seeing a Hash of lightning is an event; so is 
hearing a tire burst, or smelling a rotten egg, or feeling the coldness of 
a frog.*^ 

He goes on to illustrate further: "Particular colours and sounds 
and so on are events; their causal antecedents in the inanimate 
world are also events.”** 

The illustrations are more illuminating than the definition. 
The definition is atomic. One space-time entity is regarded as an 
event. But I recognize only an encounter or an operation as an 
event. Heraclitus called it "exchange.**** We would call it inter- 
action. One entity, even though it be conceived as a space-time 
entity, cannot be an event. In his illustrations, Russell gives 
examples of events. A flash of lightning is certainly an event, 
but it involves interactions of several entities. On the other hana> 
"particular colours and sounds** arc not events from my point ot 
view, but are functional aspects of rather complex events with 
their space-time relations. Entities are really abstractions. Noth- 
ing concerns us except transactions, or encounters, which we 
call events. We analyze these transactions into entities and rela- 
tions, but these only exist in transactions. 

RusselPs philosophy is based upon events. But an event, to 
become a fact for science, must be observed or leave traces o 
action which can be observed. Events do not observe themselves. 
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U tK«y did, we shouJd not have the Heisenberg dilemma. It 
should be noted that Russell does not ask: What is an event 
operationally? He merely defines it, as a mathematician would 
define if. In that way he escapes the Heisenberg dilemma, viz., 
that observation is an operation and requires light, and light 
modifies the nature of the event. Heisenberg himself approached 
the problem from the point of view of classical physics. He then 
found that it complicates the situation if you throw light upon 
it in order to observe it. The mathematician docs not have to 
worry about Heisenberg’s problem. The mathematician’s light 
is purely intellectual and docs not disturb the entities he ob- 
«rves. In short, he is not concerned with factual conditions. He 
lives m-a world of abstractions. He makes his own world. Ask 
him how many dimensions there arc, and he answers: “That is 
as I choose. That is part of the game.” That is why a mathemati- 
cian, like Leibmz, can give us such a strange world, with its 
wmdowless monads which behave just as though they had 
windows; and know jt| At least Leibniz, the mathematical god, 
Knows It, because he chose to make them that way. The mathe- 
matician IS a magician. He can create a world out of nothing. All 
he needs to do is to say: “Let there be! That is why he is so 
dangerous m metaphysics and why $0 much mischief has been 
done by mathematicians in philosophy. Of course, mathemati- 
c ans ordinarily distinguish their play world from the world of 
act. Otherwise they would be subjerts for psychiatry. It is only 
n metaphysics that they arc allowed to confuse fact and fancy, 

Siyrd*’' 

« ves, comprehend. Ir .s (he great merit of Russell that he uses 
a langua^ that a scientifically trained man can understand 
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in contact with the human body, the energy of the light-wave takes new 
form, but there is still causa] continuity. At last it reaches the brain, and 
there one of its constituent events is what we call a visual sensation.** 
This visual sensation is pq)u1ar]y called seeing the object from which the 
light^waves started — or from which they were reflected if the object 
was not self-luminous.** 


Between the self-luminous body and the brain of the percipient, 
^‘there arc successive events at successive places.”” But “the only 
events in the whole series about which 1 can say anything not 
purely abstract and mathematical” is the visual sensation. Since 
there is supposedly a long chain of events “between an external 
event and the event in us which we regard as the perception of 
the external event,” we cannot “suppose that the external event 
is exactly what we see or hearj it can, at best, resemble the per- 
cept only in certain structural respects.”” We can reverse the 


process: 

Now let us sun from the sensatwn. 1 uy. then, that this senuhoft « one 
of a series of connected events travelling out from a centre according to 
ceruin mathematical laws, in virtue of which the sensation ena e$ me 
to know a good deal about events elsewhere. That is why the sensation 
is a source of physical knowledge.” 

Th«« is here no difficulty, he thinks, about interaction o( mind 


It all Kerns clear so long as we stay in the realm ^^odox 
physics. But it is an illusory simplicity. Events, as 
physics between Sirius and my brain, are not on a par th« 
sensation of light. The hypothetial intermediate ^ 

structs. Only the sensation, according 

be real. It is supposed to be the only reU stuff ofthmgs 

first of all it is psychical. To quote Russell: 

... .11 dau ar. m.ntd .vents in narrowest and 

they are percepts. Consequently aU verification of causal laws c 
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In the occurrence of expected percepts. Coftsequendy any inference be- 
yond percepts (actual or possible) b incapable of being empirically tested. 
W'e shail tk^fore it frudtnt if wt rtgard fAe non’mtnial tvents of 
fhysUs as wt auxilary cone efts ^ not atxunui to haw any reality, but 
only intfodtued to ilmflijy tha laws of ferctfts *• 

To ask whether our sensations or percepts are like the hypotheti- 
cal constructs which are projected as rhclr causes seems like a 
meaningless question. It is asking whether a color is like an 
equation. 

Russell cannot solve the problem by contrasting physical or 
common space with subjective or private space. “The coloured 
pattern that we see is not ‘out there*, as we had supposed i it is 
in our heads, if we are speaking of physical space.**” But physical 
space is not something eJtperienccd as is private space. AH that 
we experience of nearer and farther or earlier and later is in our 
private space. Public space, with Its perspectives, is merely an 
ideal construction, and it is difficult fo sec what basis there can be 
for such a construction in a private space which is merely in our 
heads. Leibnia solved the problem of correlating the subjective 
events and their relations within his monad with those of other 
monads by invoking his god (always accommodating, rince he is 
fntTtly a definition). But Russell is an atheist, and his only way 
out of the impasse is to fall back on his dogmatic faith in physics. 
I hat may seem question begging, since he admits that the world 
of physics, on his view, i$ merely an Ideal construction, in order 
to simplify his description of his subjective world. He does not 
like solipsism i but his philosophy certainly condemns him to it, 
remonstrate as he may, 

To sum up Russell’s results » far: Sensations or percepts, in 
a certain region of the brain, are the ultimate facts. But a region 

0 the brain and the brain itself, according to Russell, are con- 
structs for our convenience in Amplifying our subjective data. 

1 0 put these hypothctial constructs on a par trith the subjective 
data, as figuring m one chain of causality, is to confuse types The 
sensations or percepts are the only real facts, on Russell’s view, 

ut are they facts? Does anyone observe a sensation? We have 
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sensory experiences of some sort of world. The baby’s “big 
blooming confurion/’ of which William James speaks^ is not 
something in a region of the baby’s brain, so far as we can ascer- 
tain. It seems to ^ objective to the baby’s experience of it. It is 
something to which it reacts more and more selectively. When 
the baby sucks anything it can get hold of, it probably does not 
feel that it is sucking a sensation in some region of its brain. It 
reacts to something external. This something is apparently an 
extensive and moving manifold. It is espeaally moving things 
which instinctively attract the baby’s attention. But it is attracted 
also to loud noises, to pain and other abrupt changes in its envi- 
ronment. Its world has various sensory aspects. It is warm or 
cold, sweet or bitter, it is bright or dark, with various other 
sensory characters. To react differentially in any precise way, it 
must wait for physiological development, such as the coordina- 
tion of the eyes and the correlation of sight with touch. It must, 
further, wait for the development of habits and memories^ 
what Russell calls mnemic causation. But from the beginning of 
its experience there is no reason to suppose that it locates its “big 
blooming confusion” in its head. It is biologically oriented to w 
environment. Sensations in a region of the brain are fictions in 
Russell’s mind, the result of his phywes. The abstraction ot 
qualities, to be used as predicates, comes only with later experi- 
ence, especially with the development of language. 

In the latest phase of his development, Russell becomes a 
thorough positivist. Everything—things and selves— an w re- 
duced to a “string of events.” “Some strings of events make up 
what we regard as the history of one bodyi some make up t e 
course of one light- wave j and so on.”” The only events, how- 
ever, that have factual significance are sensations. Physiol even 
are nothing but mathematical constructs. Matter resolves it«ir 
in his interpretation of the general theory of 
“crinkles” in space, in other words, into equations. There 
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be to admit that — is derived from the conception of ‘will’.”” 
And that is suMcient to condemn it, for has he not shown in the 
Analyiis of Mind that will can be reduced to sensations^ All we 
need is a succession of events (and, of course, equations of proba> 
bility). 

We have here a return to Hume, with resources of mathe- 
matics of which Hume was Ignorant. The result is atomistic, 
even though the conception of the methematical continuum is 
introduced, for this after all is atomistic. The often repeated 
criticism of Hume, that a suaession of perceptions is not a per- 
ception of succession, holds equally in regard to Russell’s atom- 
ism, Here again we have an instance of a forgotten theology. 
Hume got his atomism of the succession of discrete separate 
entities from Malebranche. But Malcbranche had a God who 
created the world anew in each instant of time and so furnished 
a rationale of the connectedness. Russell and Hume have noth> 
ing but the succession of atomic events. Russell’s favorite illus- 
tration is that of the cinema. We all know that the pictures on 
the cinema screen have no causality. But one who knew only the 
succession of pictures could learn to predict. An even more pic- 
turesque illustration is the shadows cast on the blind in O^ar 
Wilde’s “The Harlot’s House:” 

L)k« unngt mechanical grotesques, 

Making fantastic arabesques. 

The shadows raced acrceaihe blind . . . 

“The dead are dancing with the dead.” 

We may say that of the objective cal of common sense, we have 
not even the grin, we have only our private sensation of a grin. 

It seems to me that Russell’s neutral monism is an illusion. 
Our sensory awareness — “sensation” as Russell calls it — is real. 
But it is not identical with a mathematical equation. The two 
are different types. The equation of electromagnetic waves is 
supposed to describe part of a condition of our sensory awareness 

light, but only partj for the physiological structure of retina, 
optic nerve, ganglia and cerebrum are also part of the condition, 
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so much so that a flash of light can be produced by a blow on the 
head without the specifle external stimulus. If a ‘‘sensation’* is 
an emergent, how can it figure as a cause in a physical chain of 
events from a self-luminous object like Sirius? We cannot jump 
thus from the realm of direct experience to the realm of physic. 
I am reminded of William James* statement that he would 
rather have one raisin than the most elaborate bill of fare. The 
two are not commensurable. Neither is a “sensation” and an 
equation. 1 cannot agree, therefore, with Russell in the following 
statement: “There is, therefore, an important sense in which we 
may say that, if we analyze as much as we ought, our data, out- 
side psychology, consist of sensations.**” According to my view, 
sensory experiences are emergents from the physiological and 
ph 3 ^lcal conditions. They are not transcripts of the physical 
world. 

At any rate, Russell’s statement is clear. It is not confused as 
is E. Mach’s statement. Mach regards the sensations as the only 
physical facts. Everything else is shorthand. “The physicist 
deals with sensations in all his work.”*’ But how do we come to 
attribute “sensations** to an external world? Mach’s reason is 
certainly a bit naTve. The same sensory aspects which we observe 
in nature, wc can also observe on our own or on somebody else s 
retina. “I sec, therefore, no opposition of physical and psychical, 
no duality, but simply identity.”” It does not occur to Mach that 
observing the image of green grass on my retina is no more psy- 
chological than looking at the green grass directly. In one re- 
spect, he is right: the sensory aspects, as we observe them m 
nature, are cAjectivcIy real. He does not, because of his 
cut us off from the external world j whereas for Russell the 
“sensations” or “percepts’* arc in a region of the brain, and wc 
arc cut off from any fint hand knowledge of the external wor . 
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function as mind, we can attribute mind to them, which is tau- 
tology. So with matter. We cannot say that the same “stuff’* 
is now mental, now physical, because there is no “stuff.” Russell’s 
neutral “stuff” is the ghost of the old substance theory. The 
only facts we know are functions. 

Russell’s analysis of mind seems as unsatisfactory to me as his 
analysis of matter. “If we have been right,” he says, “In our 
analysis of mind, the ultimate data of psychology are only sensa* 
tions and images and their relations. Beliefs, desires, volitions 
and so on, appeared to us to be complex phenomena consisting of 
sensations and images variously related.”” But sensations arc 
fictions. They are not observable facts. There arc sensory aspeers. 
But they are emergents of physiological and physical factors; 
and since physiological factors must be counted as part of the 
physical world, the sensory aspects must be considered as aspects 
of the physical world. 

Both Russell and Mach have failed, it seems to me, to grasp 
what is mental. What is mental centers in the fact of imprest 
without which there could be no perception. Associative habits, 
so far as they are psychological facts and part of mncmic causa- 
tion, depend upon interest. I do not deny that there arc physio- 
logical habits and there may be physical habits, if C. S. Peirce is 
right that “matter is mind hide-bound with habit.” But such 
habits become psychological facts only when they are taken ac- 
count of by some interest. 

The basis of interest is conation. Conation, as the basic psycho- 
logical fact, has been set forth by C. F. Stout, especially in his 
Analytual Psychology. It had already been made the basic prin- 
ciple of fwhavior, even of cosmic behavior, by Schopenhauer. 
Conatron is known as urge or striving and is revealed all the way 
from the instinctive urge for food to the urge for knowledge or 
the urge for beauty. Even the “conditioned reflex” could not be 
understood Without conation or urge, as Pavlov pointed out in 
criticism of American behaviorism which pretended Co be based 
upon Pavlov’s experiments. If the dog had no urge for a steak 
in the way of hunger, i.e., if he were indifferent, the mere pre- 
sentation of a steak and the ringing of a bell would establish no 
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association, so that afterwards his mouth would froth upon the 
ringing of a bell. From the spectator’s point of view, a conation 
appears as a cycle of movements. But why the cycle of move- 
ments? To the actor it is felt as a specific restlessness which, when 
successful, hnds its realization in an appropriate object. It is true 
that the human infant lacks proper organization at first for satis- 
fying its particular wants. It requires society as part of its mech- 
anism. But lower animals have specific mechanisms (or carrying 
out the drive. Even the chicken starts pecking as soon as it has 
burst its shell. 


We may say that it is the conation, with the feeling which 
accompanies its success or failure, that is the ultimate psycho- 
logical fact.’* Sensory experience becomes psychological as it is 
woven into an interest. Imaginative revival is made possible only 
by interest. Only experiences that are part of an interest become 
psychologically assxiared and only associated experiences can be 
revived. Conation is the basis of the learning process and there- 
fore of imaginative revival. As Russell says: “Learning is only 
possible when instinct supplies the driving force.”’’ Instinct is» 
at any rate, the primary driving force. As elements are associa- 
tively integrated by some interest into sentiment and character, 
the system gathers momentum through the acquired habits, and 
the whole complex must be taken as the drive. There is a long 
distance between the elementary drive of curiosity and the drive 
for scientific knowledge, and the elementary drive takes on a 
new character in its increasing complexity, but it is still a conativc 
drive to satisfy curiosity. 

Consciousness, as the term is used by Anglo-Amenan phi- 
losophers, should be dropped out of our vocabulary, since it is 
merely a source of confusion.’* Awareness or responsiveness is a 
character of the parts of nature throughout nature— m inorganic 
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chemistry and in living things. In living things the awareness 
takes on a cumulative character in the way ol habit and, in late 
evolution, oF memory, but that is due to speciAc organization, 
not to the awareness. Conation is certainly not limited to con> 
sciousness, as the term Is used by philosophers. This has been 
conclusively proven by Freud. There is awareness oF suppressed 
tendencies at a lower level of psychological organization, and 
this manifests itself as restlessness and inchoate dissarisFaction, 
which disturbs life at higher levels. 

There are various strata or levels oF awareness, as Sweden- 
borg was the Arst to point out and as the Freudians oF our day 
have made clear. These strata may become largely isolated with 
serious complications, until integration into one personality can 
be efFected. For Swedenborg there are higher levels than those 
of our customary life^ and it is from these higher cosmic levels 
that creative inspiration comes. 

No doubt nature’s workings arc complex and difficult to Fol- 
low, and we are far From having rationalized them scientiAcally. 
But there is no need of making the problem absurd by initial 
assumptions. We live and act in a responsive environment. That 
is a fact which every plant or animal “knows,” if we judge from 
its behavior. What wc all inorganic things also respond qualita- 
tively and quantitatively to their environment. They act and 
react in a precise way to the properties and to the temporal and 
spatial relations within specific contexts. But their action is 
stereotyped, It is not apparently modified in any permanent way 
through action and reaction. A stone falls in the same way, a 
chemical element responds in the same way in similar conditions, 
no matter how often the action is repeated. Such is not the ease 
with animal organisms. Their action modifies their behavior. 
Such learned action, unlike inorganic responses, is not precise at 
Arst. A habit must be formed. Such organisms act by trial and 
error. 

What 1 V .mt to emphasize is that nature docs not consist in 
separate and distinct entities, as Hume held and as Russell seems 
to imply. Awareness is an ultimate and pervasive character of 
nature. The magnet responds to the loadstone, the organism 
responds to light and to other stimuli. There is no solip«sm in 
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nature. The question is: what sort of responsiveness? It is clear 
that the responsiveness in nature is not just responsiveness in 
general, but responsiveness to the qualitative and quantitative 
character of the environment. The greater part of the respon- 
siveness of nature, including that of our organism, is determinate. 
It does not, fortunately for us, have to be learned. We could 
not live if we had to learn all our physiological reactions. In 
that narrow field of variable behavior, where we are obliged to 
learn, we must learn to respond to the properties and relations 
of the environment as they are. It is thus that we come to differ- 
entiate our world into types. We learn to respond differently 
to living things from non-living things. We learn to respond 
to a minding organism as we learn to respond to a live wire. It 
is the character of some things to respond as minds, i.e., with 
meaning and purpose and not as mere automata. Minding or- 
ganisms have specific structures and properties as truly as a 
chemical compound, such as H2O, with the advantage that 
minding organisms may communicate their structure directly to 
those who know how to read the code, whereas in the case of 
chemical compounds we are obliged to formulate the structure 
for ourselves and to try it out without any interested help from 
the compound. But one structure is as objective as the other. 

Whether we arc concerned with inorganic structure or mental 
structure, we must recognize fields and not just separate entities. 
It is the immortal glory of Faraday that he broke down the iso- 
lation of nature. Nothing lives to itself or can be understood by 
itself. Nature exists in fields— gravitational fields, electromag- 
netic fields, etc., — of which we are parts. The organism is not 
just a collection of parts, with their separate functions. But the 
organism acts as a whole-field determining the infernal balan« 
and the exchanges with the environment, as Claude Bernar 
showed. The cerebrum must be understood as a field, in relation 
to its parts and in relation to the total field of the organism and 
its environment. The minding organism is the organism 
tain level of organization. To communicate with other mm mg 
organisms is to become part of their field, inadequate as our 
means of interpreting these relations may be. The interaction 0 
fields is a metaphysical reality, or there could be no rapport. 
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feeling of sharing, of empathy, is more fundamental than the 
symbols. It is what gives reality to the symbols. We share mind, 
not merely bodily noises, though these latter are instrumental 
to the real sharing. 

The existence of other minds is not a problem to unsophisti* 
catcd people. As Russell says: “In actual fact, whatever we may 
try to think as philosophers, we cannot help believing in the minds 
of other people, so that the question whether our belief is justi- 
fied has a merely speculative Interest.**** But, later, Russell felt 
that the belief requires justification. On his own theory, that the 
mind consists in “sensations” in a region of the brain, there can 
be no justification. Indeed, 1 cannot sec how the problem could 
arise. Russell suggests analogy as a basis for the inference to the 
ejostence of other minds. On RusselPs theory of mind I do not 
see how analogy could ariK, since that implies another body, 
and our subjective sensations would make such comparison im- 
possible. But i^ we accept the possilslity of analogy dogmatically, 
does that solve the problem? Such analogy would involve a 
looking-glass knowledge of the behavior of our own body and 
such knowledge would be impossible to the young child or to 
animals, and it is rather indefinite in adults, Russell has taken 
behaviorism as a psychology too seriously. A behavioristic psy- 
chology should be strictly physiological. It would deal with 
physiological automata responding to other physiological auto- 
mata. I do not see how such a procedure could raise the problem 
of other minds or of any mind. 

I f we say that we proceed by analogy, the question arises: 
analogy to whatf Analogy to physiologial functioning would 
not cake us far, since we know very little about the functioning 
of the nervous system. We have begun to discover that our 
knowledge is mostly wrong. Instead of thinking in terms of 
synapses between particular neurons, we find that wc are obliged 
to think in terms of fields. Adrian suggests introducing the con- 
ception of waves to make plausible the formation of an image. 
At any rate, psychology has made considerable strides without 
much knowledge of physiology. Aristotle located the psycho- 
logical functions m the heart, and thought of the brain as a 
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refrigerator for cooling off the blood, but he made lasting con- 
tributions to the psychological sciences — psychology, logic, ethics 
and esthetics. 

If we start with mind as conation, we can see how communi- 
cation has arisen. The lyric song of the frogs, millions of years 
ago, aroused an emotional response in other frogs. The behavior 
with which the hypothesis of analogy starts is, basically, instinc- 
tive expression. In animal life instinct calls to instinct in hunger, 
sex, fear, anger. The corresponding emotion is aroused in other 
animals by induction of some sort. Noises and gestures figure and 
are modified, especially in the higher animals. They are the 
code. The noises are the most important because of the greater 
possibility of modification, so that when we speak of communica- 
tion, we think of language primarily. Gestures play a limited 
part. But whether the expression is noises or gestures, what 
makes it significant is the conation which is expressed. It is the 
responsive urges or antagonisms which make other minds a 
reality to us. 

It is our conative awareness that gives basis to our conception 
of causality. Our only first-hand acquaintance with causality is 
in the realizing of an urge, with the kinesthetic sensations that 
are stimulated in the process. Conation is not a ghost, but the 
directed movement of an organism. It is in the awareness of 
initiating and controlling our bodily movements that we become 
conscious of causality. Russell has himself given expression to 
this fact. After speaking of the cruder sense of causality in the 
correlations of our senses (insofar as this is not merely physio- 
logical) he says: “Then there are such facts as that our body 
moves in answer to our volitions. Exceptions exist, but arc cap* 
able of being explained as easily as the exceptions to the rule 
that unsupported bodies in air fall.”** Dr. Henry Head 
that, in a case where one side was paralyzed, there might stiU 
be the consciousness of initiating a movement of the paralyzed 
hand, upon command to do so, but because of the failure of the 
organism to function in an integral way the movement would 
not take place, though the patient because of his past 
might suppose that the movement had occurred and even naa 
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2 picture in his mind of the supposed location of his hand after 
movement. But the failure does not disaedit the consciousness 
of initiation. When the brain is very much disintegrated the 
patient, Dr. Head found, could not distinguish two compass 
points. But no one would say that the failure of the disorganized 
nervous system to make such discrimination invalidates the 
discrimination of the normal nervous system. He would still say 
that the normal discrimination had objective validity. The same 
is true of the consciousness of causality. We should not let 
behaviorism or any other prejudice prevent us from giving our 
organism full credit for its information. 

The awareness of the unity and continuity of a self can not 
be accounted for as a mere string of events, as Hume and Russell 
seem to think. The mere succession of events could not produce 
an awareness of succession, and the awareness of cumulative 
continuity is something more than a string of events. I agree 
with Russell that “the unity of a body is a unity of history— it 
is like the unity of a tunc, which takes time to play, and does 
not exist whole in any one moment.**"' In the history of an 
organic thing, the past persists in the present. The rings of a 
tree’s growth persist as part of its cumulative life. In a psycho- 
logical organism, the results of past experience persist as habit 
and memory and are part of its cumulative functioning. But, 
as in music, the past is transformed and integrated into the 
movement of life. And, as in music, there is a time-form which 
indicates the further development. As Russell says, the tune 
“docs not e»st complete in one moment.” Neither does a self. 
The future is part of its completion. It is true that the precise 
form of the future is created in the process. The completion 
ot a tune, of a self, has an element of novelty. It is not just a 
projection of the preceding moment, but is felt as a possibility 
in the movement as a whole. What we call the past is also trans- 
formed. The nngs of a tree, the earlier parts of a tunc, the 
former habits and memories of a self arc transformed in the 
process. What is really substantial is the whole. And the whole 
IS a time-whole. The history of a self is a whole-field— not 
merely a spatial field, but also a temporal field. This is some- 
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thing different from a string of events. We can discern 2 string 
of events, but they are not separate events. They are aspects of 
a cumulative movement. As in a tunc, the tones fuse with other 
tones into new unities and all are aspects of the cumulative form 
of the whole, so in the cumulative movement of a self. 

1 would suggest wholism as an alternative or supplement to 
RusselPs atomism. The “sensations” are not isolated in a region 
of the brain. The evidence shows that the cerebrum acts as a 
whole. Dr. S. I. Franz has shown that there is cross-education 
between the hemispheres of the brain, so that when there is a 
paralysis of one half of the body, including the hemisphere of 
the opposite side, it is possible to re-educate the other hemisphere 
in a remarkably short time, and through that re-education even- 
tually to bring back the other hemisphere into normal function- 
ing. The researches of Franz and Lashley have shown that the 
old topographical conception of the brain is untenable. “The 
results,” according to Franz, “point to the conception of brain 
function as an activity of many parts of the brain working to- 
gether.”'* Destruction of some areas need not interfere with this 

integration. . , • 

We cannot look upon perception as an isolated operation m 
some region of the cerebrum. No doubt the cerebrum is an im- 
portant condition of perception. But, m the first ® 
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individual. But it is a fact which we can empirically study and 
verify. It has Kientific meaning. It is not deduced j priori as 
Kant’s categories. 

In the second place, the cerebrum must be understood in 
relation to the total situation, including lower ganglia, sense 
organs and environment. We must think of the cerebral schema 
as a field which is immanent in the subcortical centres, the sense 
organs and the external stimulus (when we deal with a percep- 
tion of nature). Else the relation would be as futile as the rela- 
tion of Kant’s forms and categories to nature. The evolution of 
our brain has taken place within the matrix of nature. Its struc- 
ture is not shot out of a pistol (or out of Kant’s brain). On the 
contrary, there is community of our brain with nature, so that 
we can now say that the epicritic structure of our brain is im- 
manent in nature — having been induced through a long process 
of evolution into our brain. Or we may put the matter the other 
wayi we may say that nature, with its gradations of intensity, 
its spatial order, its temporal rhythm, its causal connectedness, 
is immanent in its general features in our brain. This is merely 
saying that we are part of nature, pervaded by its field relations, 
though intellectually it is taking us a long time to discover the 
fact, and we are still at the beginning. 

What 1 sense is not a patch in the brain, but the total situation, 
including not only the cerebrum, but also subcortical centres, 
the excitement of the sense organs and the external stimulus; 
but this total situation is a fact for me because selected by my 
interest. For the perception of a thing, such as a table, there is 
involved, not merely sensory experience, but also mnemic causa- 
tion, i.e., the association of the sense aspects, not only within a 
matrix of personal interest but also within a social matrix of 
common interest, which makes a group of sense aspects mean a 
table. Here language plays i large prt. 

Wc have seen that Russell’s metaphysical assumptions (ac- 
cepted under the name of science) make any perception of the 
external world impossible. Would it not be better to start with 
the naive view of common sense and to develop its implications? 
Why not treat the irresistible convictions of the race — the feeling 
of community with nature and with our fellowmcn— with re- 
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spect and try to understand them, instead of wandering oif into 
a fairyland of speculation as Leibniz did? We must, of course, 
be critical in so doing, since metaphysical assumptions have a way 
of percolating into what we call common sense. But I believe 
that the common sense view, on the whole, is sound and an be 
substantiated by science. 

We must remember that the macroscopic world is the world 
of our experience. As Sir Arthur Eddington says: “Molar phys- 
ics always has the last word in observation, for the observer him- 
self is molar.’”* The microscopic world is largely hypothetical 
and must in the end find its substantiation in the macro^pic 
world of our sense experience, I think the common sense view is 
right that the world exists as we experience it, even though that 
view may run counter to many metaphysial assumptions (some 
of which are supposed to be scientific). Common sense is nght 
chat there is an external world and that it has the properties and 
relations which wc perceive. If we perceive it as colored, ex- 


tended, durational, it is such. . 
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guage, which h.i< meaning for us, after all, only in terms of our 
present data. W’nen we say that the world exists as we experience 
it, we are obliged to qualify our statement by adding: cur human 
v)crld. We cannot know what the world seems like to a jellyfish 
or to an angel. But that does not invalidate the world as per- 
ceived in our perspectives. Kant had in mind what the world 
would be like to an omnipotent god who created his own object. 
And so he became an agnostic. 

There is, I think, more community in the world than Russell’s 
atomistic science would indicate. When the common sense man 
believes that he sees Sirius noto and not as dated eight years 
back, I am inclined to ^de with common sense. I select an 
hypothesis so as to clarify common sense. In some sense I think 
that my eye and brain are ‘‘in contact” with Sirius, as C. N. 
Lewis holds. I spoke before of Bohr's discovery that the shift 
from one orbit to another in the atom is Instantaneous, and 1 
also referred to Schrodinger's explanation in terms of waves — 
stationary waves like mathematical waves — which are immancni 
throughout space, the only events being “beats.” It seems quite 
possible that a shift in Sirius, which 1 see as blue light, is an 
instantaneous event as between me and Sirius, though the in- 
tensity varies with the square of the distance, because of super- 
position of waves. The destruction of Sirius would mean in- 
stantly the destruction of the blue flash which 1 see. But whether 
the flash from Sirius is a dated message or instantaneous, lam 
certainly part of the electromagnetic fie Id of Sirius and through 
it have immediate experience of the blue light of Sirius. 

Since light Is not relative to anything else, it must, somehow, 
be a whole-function of the cosmos. It exemplifies cosmic im- 
manence. I have spoken of Einstein’s theory of inertial mass 
(as contrasted with mass acquired through velocity) as being a 
function of all the matter in the universe. This would be another 
instance of cosmic immanence. According to Hermann Wey!, 
the mass of the electron and the structure of atoms is determined 
by “cosmic curvature.” (Otherwise we could not account for 
their universality.) This 1 take to mean the immanence of 
cosmic structure. These illustrations will serve to show that 
nature is not merely strings of events in space and time. Nature 
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gives evidence of connectedness in a way that transcends space- 
time in the reJative sense. Cosmic immanence is an hypothesis 
which may be set over against space-time atomism. Perhaps this 
is only the familiar dualism of wave and particle. 

I would not say that everything is immanent in everything. 
I think that is a meaningless statement, «nce the interactions in 
nature require not only plurality but certain specific conditions. 
It was Anaxagoras who said that “there is a portion of every- 
thing in everything.” He supposed, because the bread that we 
eat can build up blood, flesh, bone, hair and nails, that the 
“germs” or properties must be literally present in the bread. He 
knew nothing about creative synthesis; and that is forgivable 
since it was only in the second half of the nineteenth century 
that creative synthesis was recognized by chemists, and that 
G. H. Lewes used the term emergence for the creation of new 
forms and properties, though William Harvey had long before 
used the term epigenesis in embryology for that fact and Aris- 
totle had plainly implied it. At any rate, after Harvey, there 
was no excuse for Leibniz^ theory of preformation which w« 
founded in theology and extended to the whole universe. (Lei^ 
niz, with a poor microscope and a strong imagination, thought 
he could sec the miniature animal in its protoplasmic begin- 
nings.) A. N. Whitehead, in building up a world from uni- 
vcrsals, immanent in everything, harks back to Anaxagoras. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that there is genuine pluralism 
and interaction, with emergence, in the conditions of ^ 

new properties and new structures; but it is not mere cnan • 
There are large ways in which we have evidence of immanence 
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tive emotional nature have no co$m)C significanee? Whence the 
feeling for simplicity in a multiplex world, the craving for order 
in the midst of confu^on, the demand for unity in apparent 
chaos P These feelings have been the Inspiration of the pioneers 
of science. But they certainly are not scientific inductions. Are 
they not begotten of the cosmos that brought us forth ^ 

When Russell endorses St. Paul’s hymn to love in the thir- 
teenth chapter of First Cormt/ttanSf he is no doubt thinking only 
of human love^ but love is certainly a fact of nature. Throughout 
the realm of life love calls to love-chough it be only for a 
brief lyric moment — that life may go on. If a loveless universe 
could produce this illusion, ii would do itself too much credit. 
Love must, somehow, be a cosmic fact — a small voice in a tragic 
world — and the only fact that relieves the tragedy. 

John Elof Boodin 
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T he (bought of this century has not yet crystallized out of 
its components. Con^dered individually, psychoanalysis, 
recent physics, the crisis of capitalist liberalism, and the persistent 
thunder of jazz syncopation seem to have effected a disli active 
atmosphere, with notorious characteristics of instability, vacilla- 
tion, and general uncertainty. Together they have synthesized 
no coherent product. We have partially become free of the 
nonsense that labeled one or another segment of the age as 
“transitional,” having begun to perceive that special perspective 
can regard any age as transitional to another, be it one of stress 
and fever or one of great dogmatic unanimity. Soon, no doubt, 
the time will be endowed with official traits, and a spirit will be 
hypostatized for it by some dominant historiographical influence. 
Y ct, in spite of all this, it seems meaningful to select some think- 
ers as more representative of the century than others; and if a 
single choice had to be made, it could hardly be a better one 
than Russell. The reason is not that he is to \>t identified posi- 
tively with each major tendency. Nor is it that he is eclectic; he 
is not, and in any case, eclectics mirror nothing, He has been able 
to assimilate sympathetically some of the accents of the time, 
and has fastened himself intently on some of its weaknesses. 
Most of all, he has drunk deeply of its paradoxes, so deeply 
that, though he discerns them with rare clarity, he emerges with 
a parallel set of his own. 

witnesses a grotesque combination, em- 
bedded in both individual conduct and social norm, of aspira- 
tion toward material ends on the one hand and superstitious 
asceticism on the other, of unprecedented pretense to human!- 
tananism on the one hand and unprecedented capacity for de- 
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struction on the other. These paradoxes find curious counterparts 
in Russel Ps thinking. The discrimination of one end from an- 
other, he maintains, neither is nor can be a matter for science 
to determine i yet his pages burn with the implicit admonition 
that wisdom in the selection of ends is the essential human 
desideratum. The notion of personal salvation, being an “indi- 
vidualistic” and “aristocratic” ideal, cannot, “however inter- 
preted and expanded,’” be a basis for the conception of the 
good life; yet elsewhere Russell is convinced that, in his own 
words, contact with what is eternal — an individualistic moral 
the crown of the good life. Divergent emphases of this 
kind do not represent strict contradictions. Formally they arc 
quite reconcilable. But so are the paradoxes of the age. Like his 
time, Russell has not worked the divergencies into a unified 
rationale of conduct, and has even receded into a methodological 
pessimism, He is a remarkable philosophic translation of con- 
flict in the twentieth century, if not of the twentieth century’s 
conflicts. 

In his ethical consciousness Russell is close to the world. loo 
often even empiricists make the appliability of their moral 
hypotheses a matter of confident expectation, and scorn to be- 
come too specific lest their generalizations seem less general. 
The stuff of morality has never escaped Russell. Local ordi- 
nances, press propaganda, abuses in eduation have never been 
too insignificant to constitute the material of analysis. This pri- 
macy of the fact rather than the rule of conduct, instead ot 
obscuring the forest and rendering him distant from cthica 
generalization, has qualified Russell for, among other things, 
a potent attack on the roots of conventional morality. Conven- 
tional morality means more to him than amply * ^ ° 
Actually disrespectable predicates-the 
the aon-theoretical. It means the cultured 
the anguished African, the complacent c ergyman b essi g 
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ity, with its conception o( God “derived from the ancient 
Oriental despotisms ... a conception quite unworthy of free 
merii’^* its threats of unquenchable hclNfire and eternal un- 
forgiveness; its authoritarian demonstrations of might; its divi- 
sion of the sheep and the goats; its behest of love coupled with 
the careful nursing of fear, mystery, and death. A metaphysics 
that enables one to deduce from the mere existence of the uni- 
verse that rabbits have white tails In order to be easily shot at, 
is morally convenient and logically simple, but to RusselPs 
mind a historical nightmare. 

In the light of this moral consciousness, what kind of ethical 

theory arises? Docs it apply cxperimenul standards to the eval- 

uation of conduct? Is it part of a thorough -going naturalism? 

What Is its analysis of human nature? These questions arc far- 

reaching, no matter whose ideas are under consideration; for a 

moral attitude that rests on an ill-defined or meager theory fails 

to justify Itself intellectually and must invoke cither intuition, 

which is as free and empty as the wind, or brute force, which 

IS an escape from ethical controversy into the realm of the bio- 
logical. 


Since his explicit abandonment of the earlier position which, 
following Moore, held goodness and badness to be intrinsic 
properties of objects, Russell has connected essentially the no- 
tions of moral value and dcrirc. He says, for example, “Pri- 
marily, we call something ‘good* when we desire it, and ‘bad* 
when we have an averrion from it.*^ What he means by “pri- 
man y 1$ not clear. If this is a statistical statement, one which 

word 

gw» It « false. Most people determine value by choice, not 
oy aesirc. They regard as best what they choose, not what they 
frt ^ as right, what they choose to do, not what they want 
o. y and large, men make choices contrary to their desires, 
some extent this Is due to reflection on the untenability of 

^ fact that men 
their own judgment. Russell, rccog- 
S at an individual’s desires conflict, reminds us that he 
Am ,0 
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comes to desire what others dc«re, and hence to all that ‘‘good.” 
But men also call “good” what social authority desires and what 
they themselves do not, and they also all “bad” what authority 
forbids even when they desire it to the utmost. More dgnihant 
yet, they will regard their own desires as bad, and to the extent 
not merely of calling them “bad” but of Miffving them to be 
bad. The alternative to the view that value and desire are In 
actual usage most often associated is the view that they ought 
to be associated, on login I and psych ologial grounds. Perhaps 
this is what Russell does mean, for he says: “Since all behaviour 
springs from desire, it is clear that ethial notions an have no 
importance except as they influence desire.’” In other words, 
presumably: the predlate “good” relates ultimately to behavior, 
and it is psychologially true that all behavior originates with 
some desire; hence “good” is essentially connected with, or 
ought to be used in connection with, dc»re. Here observation 
of usage, though a somewhat different usage from the afore- 
mentioned one, is recognized as a necessary but not a sufficient 


condition. 

Russell maintains that a judgment of value is not a statement 
of desire but an expression of desire, not an assertion but an 
exclimation. Thus "Wheo 1 say ‘hatred is bad’, I am really 
saying: ‘Would that no one felt hatred’.’” Differences in the 
choice of ends cannot be reconciled by an appeal to facts, because 
nothing is said about facts and there is no basis for the appeal; 
the matter is wholly one of desire. “. . . In a question as to 
whether this or that is the ultimate Good, there is no evidence 
either way; each disputant can only appeal to his own emotions, 
and employ such rhetorical devices as shall rouse similar emo- 
tions in others.”* Since ethical sentences do not affirm, since ttiey 
are neither true nor false, they cannot be subject-matter or 
science. Science can decide which means is m fact a 
can say nothing about ends. “There are no farts of 
Accordingly “when wc assert that this or that has value , 
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arc giving expression to our own emotions, not to a fact which 
would still be true if our personal feelings were different.”* 
^^Since no way can be even imagined for deciding a difference 
as to values, the conclusion is forced upon us that the difference 
is one of tastes, not one as to any objective truth.”* Ethical 
expressions, Russell believes, arc to a cenain extent impersonal. 
They are expres^ons of desire coupled with the correlative de- 
sire that others should desire the same. An ethical judgment 
“must have to do with the sort of world that would content me, 
not only with my personal circumstances.”'* It must be “an 
attempt to give universal, and not merely personal, impor- 
tance”'^ to the desire expressed. Russell, in the last analysis, 
does not maintain that ethical judgments lack content. Exclama- 
tions too may signify, in the way that a dog’s bark may, with 
a difference of degree and complexity. 

What ju>tification is there for ruling a part of language, 
and a well ‘established part, out of the domain of assertive or 
factual communication and characterizing it as emotive or 
evocative? Established forms do not of themselves, it is true, 
imply intelligibility from a logical or cognitive standpoint. 
Judgments a^ut “God” and “the soul,” for instance, though 
deeply rooted in feeling and social usage, do not necessarily 
possess intelligible content. Can value judgments be consigned 
to this general category of language? Russell sometimes seems 
to speak as if his strictures on value judgments applied only to 
judgments of “intrinsic” value, judgments of “what is good 
and bad on its own account, independently of its effects ”” If 
all moral judgments were, in practice or otherwise, judgments 
of this kind, they would certainly belong to the category men- 
tioned. That ethical language does not function wih such an 
mtent IS plain from an examination of its behavioral effects. 
Kusseli in any case does not confine his view of judgments about 
ends to judgments about ‘Sntrinsic^’ ends; and this is clear from 
the tollowing statement, if not from the opinions already cited: 

ani tax 
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“All moral rules must be tested by examining whether they 
tend to realize ends that we desire. I say ends that we desire, not 
ends that we (yught to desire. What we ‘ought* to desire is merely 
what someone else wishes us to desire.”'* 

The attack on established linguistic forms and special areas 
of human vocabulary is rarely the outcome of deliberate lingu- 
istic analysis but rather the methodological expression of a social 
or metaphysical revolt. The analyses that flood the Platonic 
dialogues, for example, represent the protest of a viewpoint in 
itself highly sceptical, yet seeking absolute standards against the 
shifting relativism of the sophists and the superstitions of the 
current morality. The attack on the language of theology and 
theological metaphysics has always been part and parcel of the 
naturalistic tradition, to mention no other; and the construction 
of a logic of language designed to invalidate absolutism in its 
many forms was a prime motive of pragmatism and positivism. 
Russell, thinking of the tyranny of unconditional moral im- 
peratives and the myopic rules of local moralities, and weighing 
the pervasive historical influence of these doctrines on everyday 
conduct, understandably concludes that moral judgments are 
expressions of private emotion and habitual response, of the 
attempt to universalize desire through the unconscious jargon 
of exhortation. That with so rigorous an influence there should 
be such great diveraty of judgment, seems to lend force to 


Russell's subjectivism. 

Now it Is quite clear that if there is no presupposition at all, 
tacit or otherwise, which two disputants share, their disagreement 
on the choice of ends is absolutely undccidable. It is equally 
clear, however, that without common presuppositions concerning 
system of reference, technique of measurement, and account of 
observed results, no question of fact at all is decidable. The 
usual reply to this analogy is that in the one case there are 
common presuppositions, whereas in the other there are not; that 
in the one there is an external basis for dedsjon, wherMS m 
the other there is only the irreducible subjective factor ot cKN 
fering desire. Factual disputes are settled by the logitti com- 
pulsion of the evidence appealed to. Russell holds that disputes 
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about ends are settled only by physical and psychological com- 
pulsion» %y an attempt to change men’s feelings.”'* 

Why we should look unquestioningly for uniformities, classes, 
statistical ratios, and predictable sequences in the physical world 
and antecedently despair of similar results in the realm of con- 
duct is methodologically still mysterious. But not historically, 
The concept of human nature is not fashionable today. For one, 
it seems to suggest the outworn idea of a fixed human essence 
uninfluenced by geography and social communication. For an- 
other, we are still in the throes of the romantic tradition, abetted 
by social uncertainties of an extreme kind. We take moral con- 
flict for granted, and the wars of the age seem to have convinced 
Us that survival alone decides such conflict. The notion of a 
distinctively human perfection has a remote sound tg all but 
theologians, and a minority of them at that. Hence Russell’s 
ridicule of the view that one man an tell another what he ought 
to desire. It does not seem to occur to him that men are per- 
suaded and dissuaded in their choices by the clarification of these 
choices and the exhibition of their concomitants, that they 
abandon some desires for others and find satisfaction in the 
substitution, that they are InteUcctually as well as forcibly con- 
vinced that they ought not to want what they do or even ought 
to want what they do not, and that their discovery of new desires 
with an attendant increase in satisfaction is hardly ever of their 
own making alone. All this is uninte I liable apart from the con- 
ception of a human nature operating within a specified environ- 
mcnul range. Unintelligible too without such a conception are 
the very conceptions of political science and therapeutic psy- 
chology. In practice, of course, statesmen and psychoanalysts 
assume It, and so docs Russell. And so, in spile of their division 
on other counts, do most classial moralists. 

Whether language in use has testable reference is determined 
not by simple inspection of its terms (for theoretically any term 
can U endowed with empirial reference) but by examination of 
the behavioral hafnts associated with the usage. Human nature 
may U defined by the circumstantial limits of these habits. To 
such limits docs the language of ends implicitly refer. Even if 

"Powf, 149 . 
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the language oi moral conduct were not as elliptical and abbrevi- 
ated as it is, this reference would necessarily be implicit. It is 
easy to forget that a great matrix of theoretical assumptions is 
also necessarily implicit in the simplest ‘Tactual” judgment. 
When Russell says that in the language of ends the user ex- 
presses what he wants and what he wants others to want, he too 
is pointing at something implicit, but at an incomplete and some- 
what distorted meaning. The user purports to assert that he and 
others do or would or could want what he specifies. His assump- 
tion, fully articulated and expanded, is that all who share his 
choice or preference will succeed in the removal of obstacles 
and problems, in the adjustment of their conflicts, in the adapta- 
tion of their will to circumstances, in the attainment of stable 
satisfaction — that certain common human tendencies, given the 
proper conditions, will manifest themselves. When Russell states 
his own fundamental moral maxim, “The good life is one in- 
spired by love and guided by knowledge,”'* he is not, if I may 
presume to correct his own theoretical assurance, exclusively 
expressing his own desire and his craving of unanimity. That 
such a statement should be solely biographical in content, and 
not assertively biographical either, is a travesty of language it 
of nothing else. Russell considers his theory of value judgments 
to be an application of the experimental attitude. Actually it 
violates that attitude. For it proposes to reject as cmpinally 
unverifiable language that is non-assertive, failing in this ve^ 
reiection to ascertain assertiveness by examination of the em- 
pirical function of language, and overlooking the essentiU con- 
dition of empirical meaning, the correlation of language with 

actual conduct. ^ ^ . • *1,^ «ame 

Moral language and theological lan^age are "f'l" 
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tion of an evaluator inevitably results in indefinitely expansible 
statements about the grounds of the choice. Not, of course, that 
value judgments, statistically speaking, alvays occur in a living 
framework of conduct j but neither arc theological judgments 
aizvays extra-experiential. The argument for the methodological 
identity of the two kinds of statements is often based on the 
view that both are “emotive” expres^ons. So they arcj but so 
are all judgments, actually or potentially, in varying degrees. 

RusselFs view that disputes about ends annot be decided 
evidentially, by an appeal to sharable experience, but only by 
the imposition upon one will of some tradition or some other 
will, is influenced by his frequent thinking in terms of the his- 
torical role of power moralities. But It follows more funda- 


mentally, 1 think, from a number of tacit and dubious psycho- 
logical assumptions that he makes. Men’s desires, he supposes, 
arc what they are, and there the matter ends. A man may not 
always know what is best for him, but he always knows what 
he wants. Even when he has conflicting desires, he is aware of 
the alternative desires and of the fact that there is the conflict. 
From this it is an obvious consequence that differences about 
ends can be settled only by brute compulsion. Aristotle’s famous 
statement that “we deliberate not about ends but about the 
means to ends’”* makes precisely the same assumption— that 
men know they want and merely do not know Aow /o let 
what they want. Russell at one point makes a distinction between 
ethical argument” and “ethical education,” the latter consisting 
Jn strengthening certain desires and weakening others,”” Un- 
fortunately this IS not, as one might at first think, an escape 
trom the assumption in question. Russell thinks not in terms of 
supplying Of defining desires for men but in terms of “strength- 
ening and “weakening” desires already well-defined; not in 
terms of clarifying a common basis of chwee but of “rousing 
fee ing, employing “rhetorical devices,”’* or bringing “the 
coUectivc desires of a group to bear upon individuals.”** 

• Bk. nr ch. <. 
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The theory that the moral agent is an infallible- judge of 
what he wants (let alone of what i$ best for him) occupies its 
secure place in ethical history less because of a conviction that 
actual conduct supports it than because of its effectiveness in 
the opposition to absolutism and authoritarianism, and to a 
somewhat lesser extent because it is thought to be the psycho- 
logical basis of democratic theory. Once it is perceived that Che 
assumption is hardly the essence of a naturalistic ethics it loses 
much of its attractiveness. Russell is keenly aware of the indi- 
vidual’s struggle to harmonize the desires within him, but 
hardly aware of the struggle to achieve coherent desire. He 
shares the tradition which regards men as indivi^ble centres 
of intent, radiating desires that are multifarious but identifiable. 
Even Plato, who perceived the enormous significance of logi« 
cally incompatible aims, did less than justice to inchoate aims. 
This whole philosophic tendency springs in part from a further 
dogma, that a desire must be a desire of something. But a desire 
may have a direction and no object; and even its direction, as 
novelists have seen better than philosophers, may be buried 
within conscious but unanalyzed sentiments. Volition, desire, and 
preference may be inarticulate. An inarticulate preference is no 
paradox. For a conscious state may involve an implicit and un- 


conscious choice. 

‘‘All human activity,” says Russell, “springs from two 
sources: impulse and de^re.”*' Often he conveys the impression 
that the succession of conscious states is identical with the suc- 
cession of desires, and an atomistic conception of states is also 
present. But to suppose that the springs of conduct are a set o 
drives (impulses and desires) by which men are motivated is 
vastly to oversimplify the facts. Men have impulses, and per- 
haps definitely directed impulses, but these arc from the begin- 
ning plunged into torrents of compulsion. That part of a man s 
activity which Russell would ascribe to a poative impulse is more 
often a response than a drive, a struggle to stand up 
a r«dine« to run. The individual cannot be dissolved mto a 
collection of circumstance?, but plainly he is so ^ 

them to begin with that activity, voluntary or involuntary, 
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the most part best regarded as drawn Irom him rather than 
contributed by him, It is not primarily because the individual’s 
desires conflict that, as Russell says, he desires what others desire. 
He Siorti out with what others dcrirc — then his desires conflict. 
Men do not simply “appeal” to authority except methodo- 
Jo^cally speaking; they become aware o( its presence. Whether 
this way of looking at the matter explains a greater number of 
facts of conduct, I do not know. But it has fundamental ad- 
vantages for ethical analyris. First of all, it avoids the sugges- 
tion that there is a sharp line between achievement and frustra- 
tion in human conduct. The tendency to interpret involuntary 
conduct, for example, in terms of a sum of impulses leads to 
the view that a given impulse is either satisfied or curbed, that 
It either is or is not checked by desire and will. The concept of 
moral development and unification (character) comes to imply 
discrete changes, adding up to some resultant when opposing 
changes arc neutralized or stalwlizcd. Or, impulses and desires 
emanate from a principle prior to them in some sense: according 
to Russell, they proceed from a central principle of growth, 
an instinctive urgency. . . For Russell’s twins, “impulse and 
desire,” 1 would substitute compulsion and imagination- As a 
spring” of conduct the latter superficially appears to be not 
Msic enough, or too highly refined. But imagination in its broad- 
est sense :s not to be confused with that much -eulogized source 
of artistic or scientific creativity. The movement of imagination 
IS a trait m the lowliest. It encompasses the tentative, groping, 
indecisive aspect of activity and purpose; the course of random 
experimentation; the almost subconscious search for possibilities. 
Unduct in terms of these broader categories lends itself more 
UvorabJy to interpretation in terms of continuous development, 
and the concept of character becomes at least as intelligible as 
^e concept of biological growth. Achievement and frustration 
wcomc complex relational predicates and cease to be qualities 
ot atomic purges or drives. The notions of Impulse and desire 

« u«ful and even indispensable, but they arc an inadequate 
o®sis tor a theory of moral conduct. 

Further analyzing the foundations of conduct, Russell says: 

J4. 
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“The activities of men may be roughly derived from three 
sources, not in actual fact sharply separate one from another, 
but sufficiently distinguishable to deserve different names. The 

three sources I mean are instinct, mind, and spirit The 

life of mind is “the life of pursuit of knowledge,” the life of 
spirit that of impersonal feeling and the religious consciousness. 
Impulse and desire, 1 take it, are the sources of conduct in the 
sense that they are the modes of initial stimulus; instinct, mind, 
and spirit are the sources in the sense that they are the categories 
to which all kinds of conduct are reducible. Though Russell 
acknowledges the fluidity of the latter division, he is once again 
careless of its comprehensiveness. Which category, for example, 
can embrace that most pervasive of traits, the addiction to cus- 
tom? Or the rationalization of caprice? Certainly not instinct, 
if we would avoid the almost inevitable consequence of inter- 
preting all conduct as instinctive. Equally not mind. We cannot 
legitimately speak of any “pursuit” or of inquiry, and if knowl- 
edge supervenes, it cannot but be accidental. The traits in ques- 
tion may relate to what is “mental” but not to the “life of mind.” 
Ecclesiastical orthodoxy has traditionally ascribed every act of 
any religious consequence to the working of “spirit.” But me- 
chanical adherence to even religious custom is quite alien to the 
life of the spirit in RusselPs sense. To be sure, Russell says that 
Instinct, mind, and spirit have each their corruption as well as 
their excellence. Corruption, however, turns out Co be not degen- 
eration but misdirected and inhuman development. Thus the 
corruption of mind is not a decline into the uncritical but rather 
the pursuit of the merely critical, the isolation of thought from 
emotion and impersonal feeling. Similarly, the cori^ption of 
spirit in Russell's sense is not the mechanization or misinterpre- 
tation of the religious attitude but Its overdevelopment and 


separation, as in asceticism. 

Let us return to the general philosophic consequences ot Rus- 
sell’s theory of value expressions, with its dualism of the un- 
verifiably moral and the verifiably factual. It is mterwtmg o 
observe that positivists who share this dual.sm and 
who rejea it are alike inclined to another dualism of broader 
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import. Russel own version is in simple and forthright terms: 
“The philosophy 0/ nature is one thing, the philosophy of value 
is quite another.”** So far as the former Is concerned, man is a 
part of nature. *‘Hls thoughts and his bodily movements follow 
the same laws that describe the motions of stars and atoms.”” 
But so far as the phllost^hy of ^lue Is concerned, “Nature is 
only a part of what we an imagine j everything, real or im- 
agined, an be appraised by us, and there is no outside standard 
to show that our valuation is wrong.”” Hence, “It is we who 
create value, and our desires which confer value. In this realm 
we are kings, and we debase our kingship if we bow down to 
Nature. It is for us to determine the good life, not for Nature.”” 

This comWnation of naturalism from one standpoint with 
dualism from another annot maintain itself successfully. The 
assertion that “nature is only a part of what we an imagine” 
follows from an antiquated matcnalistic use ©f the term “nature” 
u synonymous with “physical nature” or “physical world.” 
What, precisely, is denoted by “outside standard” and by “our?” 
Is the desire that arises to conflict with a present desire “out- 
side”— outside “us?” This is absurd in view of the fact that 
our desire A may arise to conflict with our desire B in the same 
way chat B conflicts with A. Hence the conflict of desires, like 
any individual desire, lies within the scope of “our,” our human, 
valuation. Yet must we presumably refrain from regarding this 
as part of a “natural” framework of valuation? And must we 
retrain from regarding any desire as a “natural desire^” Juxta- 
following pair of quotations, in which I have 
ita ia«d the especiaJly relevant passages, is rather striking; ( i ) 
Undoubtedly tve of nature. v>hkh ha, produced our 

estrei^ our hopes and fears, in accordance with laws which the 

Er In sense we are part of 

nZl’ ^''bo^linated to 

(2) ft uu^ivAo create value, and our desires 
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which confer value. ... It is for us to determine the good life, 
not for Nature.”** A comparison shows that If flagrant contradic- 
tion is to be avoided, the term ^^desire” cannot have the same 
meaning in both passages. And in fact it is quite clear that in the 
first it refers to a physical phenomenon, ausally produced, like 
all physical phenomena; in tfie second, it refers to something 
psychico^moral and quite different, the product of a mysteriously 
autonomous agent of dubious metaphysical status. Russell’s 
dualism apparently stems from a revulsion against the dogma 
of natural law, with its ambiguous, perversely interpretablc im- 
plications. Had Russell explicitly distinguished between this 
rationalistic concept and a scientific theory of human nature, 
some of the awkward foregoing concluwons might have been 
avoided and his metaphysics of conduct might have profited. 
“Human nature” in Russell’s hands rarely avoids a dualistic 
flavor. The emphasis is on human nature — as opposed to Nature 
in the large— rather than on human naiure^ht moral as a 
dimension of the natural. That Russell’s moral philosophy is 
naturalistic in Its orientation is perfectly obvious. But like all 
theories that inhabit an unsystematic structure, it produces 


progeny of questionable ancestry. 

The lurking conviction of a general human standard emerges 
in Russell spasmodically but unmistakably. He says* for ex- 
ample, that in their blindness to the factor of ammal vitality, 
“the ascetic saint and the detached sage fail ... to be complete 
human beings.”** This follows from his principle that “Instinct, 
mind, and spirit are all essential to a full life.”*' What is a 
“complete” man and a “full” life? Clearly these terms do not 
mean here what they mean when we speak of “complete equip- 
ment or a “full” box. They imply a sundard for human va ues 
^not a fixed rule nor even a “working hypothesis but a se 
necessary conditions for the attainment and stable 
of any good at all. Had Russell generaliz^ some of ^ in igjts 
methodologically this conclusion would have come to the 
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face. Not so very long before his subjectivism got the upper 
hand> and when he was concerned less with the method of ethics 
than with the discrimination of central values^ he expressed the 
rudiments of a theory of common conduct. He observed, for 
instance, that, although no specific demonstration can be em- 
ployed to show that one of two antithetical attitudes on the part 
of men is more ‘'rat ionaP’than the other, it would be empirically 
true that a “world of Walt Whitmans would be happier and 
mon capable 0/ refining its purposes than a world of Car- 
lyles.”” Not that Russell ever did fail to accumulate an as- 
semblage of human traits prominent enough to match any. Wc 
find him asserting that men by nature possess “a certain amount 
of active malevolence that men as men seek power and glory \ 
that desires are classifiable as “finite” and “infinite” (insati- 
able) ” desires and impulses as “creative” and “possessive;”” 
that all conduct derives from instinct, mind, and spirit. These 
concepts soon appear as the bases of social science— and Russell 
soon IS far removed, philosophically if not temporally, from the 
ethics that follows his theory of value judgments and its value- 
nature dualism. 

The Impulses and deares of men, “in so far as they arc of real 
importance in their lives,” are connected and unified by “a cen- 
tral principle of growth, an instinctive urgency leading them 
in a certain direction, as trees seek the light.”** The fundamental 
moral need of a man Is that this movement be allowed to de- 
velop. Whatever impediments or misfortunes confront him, he 
remains a free and potentially full man so long as there is no 
“interference with natural growth.”” Russell, however, goes on 
to say that 

■hs intimatt <entre in each human being . . . differs from man to man. 
and dete^ines for each man the type of excellence of which he is 
ta^hle. The utmost that social institutions can do for a man is to make 
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his own growth free and vigorous: they cannot force him to grow ac- 
cording to the pattern of another man.” 

Here 2 latent optimism comes to the foreground. Some impulses, 
Russell recognizes, have to be socially checked in the interest of 
other men, and some must be checked by self-discipline ^ but in 
the main, the unimpeded development of natural individual 
growth produces a harmonious society. This conclusion is the 
outcome of faith rather than a theory of human nature, but it 
requires, once more, an implicit assumption about the limits of 
individual conduct — an assumption which, being implicit, grad- 
ually filtered out of Russell’s thought. 

The concepts that define Russell’s law of growth need con- 
siderable clarification. He distinguishes between impulses and 
desires ‘‘which do not grow out of the central principle’”* in an 
individual and those which do. Since he also holds it to be mor- 
ally desirable that as a rule the former-^.g., drug- taking— be 
curbed by self-discipline, it becomes more than a minor question 
where the line is to be drawn, or indeed, how the difference 
is to be determined. Whether an impulse or desire does grow 
out of the central principle would not seem to depend upon how 
pervasive or how widely-experienced it is; for this would ex- 
clude a tendency like artistic creation and would include a tend- 
ency like the immediate overt expression of rage. The ideal 
of full growth, says Russell, “cannot be defined or demonstrat- 
ed; it is subtle and complex, it can only be felt by a 
intuition and dimly apprehended by imagination and respect. 

So far as this applies to the individual man, it is a sensitive state- 
ment of an important truth, that the logical merit of rtutious 
judgment has essential relevance to human understanding. It 
is also a refreshing alternative to the attitude that glibly con- 
cludes what the individual’s niche should be in a wcll-ordcrcd 
society antecedently determined. But so far as the statement 
legislates against the attempt to define tendencies that cross 
individual lines, it represents the precarious position that the 
goal of knowledge must sometimes be abandoned when the e - 
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pedient of feeling is available. The view that some types of 
things annot be or are best not defined has no more logical 
justification than the view that some types of things cannot or 
ought not to be explained. The appeal to intuitive signification 
is as stultifying as the appeal to miracles. Russell’s position here 
seems to be that it is not possible to formulate, in Platonic- 
Aristotelian manner, conditions of excellence (or virtue) but 
only to fee) specific manifestations of it. Such a position is faith- 
ful to an age in which cataclysmic changes have come to be taken 
for granted and in which anthropological knowledge has ma- 
tured. But its methodological deficiencies are not erased by this 
consideration. 

The more general notion of “natural growth” is left unde- 
fined by Russell. Or perhaps I should say that if is defined im- 
plicitly, and largely in political terms, by a detailed considera- 
tion of the individual’s relationship to the institutions of war, 
education, marriage, property, and religion. This procedure al- 
ways has the advantage of concreteness. But in a moral context 
particularly it makes for ambiguity, and it Is unsatisfactory in 
a larger philosophical sense. Russell’s own objection to the con- 
cept of natural law Is based on its imprecision, which alone makes 
it a cloak for special interests and power moralities. If Russell’s 
concept of natural growth is to be judged not by its precision as 
a concept but by the specific moral context Into which it fits, we 
should similarly judge the concept of natural law by the specific 
moral values to which each historical exponent of the concept 
adhered. Such a procedure Is Important but insufficient. One job 
done well— and Russell docs it magnificently— does not, philo- 
sophically speaking, obviate consideration of another. 

In an overall survey of Russell’s ethics one is impressed by 
the moral weight that he assigns to indivyual approval. He 
makes little attempt, however, to analyze the structural factors 
withm such approval. His earlier Intuitionism served to bring 
the hetor of a of approval to the fore, and historically 
speaking most forms of Intuitionism at least have had the merit 
of a similar recognition. They have largely vitiated this merit 
hy giving to intuitive approval an unwarranted cognitive status, 
b)' supposing It to be self-guaranteeing, and by ignoring its col- 
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laboneion with reflection. Hume, in his classic formulation of 
the interplay between reason and sentiment, characterixcd the 
latter as the ^'final sentence** passed on what the former discloses. 
Dewey, following Hume, cites a “direct sense of value” which, 
arising during and after “mental trial” of possibllides and con- 
sequences, “finally determines the worth of the act to the 
agent.”" Now neither Hume nor Dewey and Russell depart 
from a tendency to particularize this ultimate factor of choice 
in the agent. They suppose that it con»$ts either in a particular 
sense or in particular occasions of direct sensing. Dewey, it is 
true, asserts that since it is part and parcel of the process of 
deliberation it is not an independent, complementary psycho- 
logical clement. But he never gives it the form of anything more 
than a specific act, feeling, or exercise. “Many and varied direct 
sensings, appreciations take place.**** Accounts of this kind distort 
the nature of individual approval. 

Every moral choice is the expression of a guiding moral tone. 
This guiding tone is the fundamental directed sensibility of an 
individual with respect to moral situations. Choice that is spon- 
taneous is not genuine approval, even though it be the result of 
a deliberation. As a man does not believe simply by asserting 
that he docs, so he does not value simply by feeling assent. The 
guiding tone underlying all valuation is not a fixed property, 
innate or acquired. Though it involves a propensity to feel in 
particular ways, it is not itself a particular feeling or a mere 
flavor of consciousness. The tone that emerges in the complex ot 
native endowment, experience, compulsion, and ima^nation is 
variable and plastic. It is not to be confused with “character, 
a more general term that fails by itself to convey the presence 
of a developed and directed sensibility. The intellectual value 

of the two concepts is, however, the ' 

lieible specific acts and specific choices, and both help to distin 
b™ »..rc b.h»io, »d Tb. 

Sne of an individual i$ what accounts for his cont>f>i»i « 
as his choices. “Intuition,” “direct sense o value. 

CifreStion,” even Hume’s “sentiment ” inadequately repre- 
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«at (be general factor in choice. These labels and the views 
they represent have served to obscure the presence of prior 
inclination. If goodness comes home to the individual in positive 
satisfanion, this an hardly consist in merely a direct instance of 
feeling) it must consist in a modihation or ratifiaCion of some 
underlying temper. The guiding tone and the guiding principles 
embedded in an individual’s conduct are closely related. Both 
may be more or less explicit in the individual’s awareness. In 
his apacicy as moral agent his guiding principles — the policies 
according to which he acts — are reflected in his moral tone. The 
concept of cone represents no hypostasis of individual intuitions 
but rather the continuous basis of any choice. Ultimate approval 
does culminate in feeling. But guiding tone explains why a given 
feeling is likely to be that feeling and not another. 

Is the concept of tone I am po«ng embraced in Russell’s 
principle of growth^ the ^'consistent creative purpose or uncon- 
scious direction’”* which» as he says, integrates an individual’s 
lifef Natural growth suggests the inclination of an individual’s 
drives but not the consummation of his moral judgments and 
conflicts, Like the concept of character, it leaves room but does 
not provide for the factor of general sensibility. The principle 
of growth Is formulated in essentially Nological terms, whereas 
the idea of tone lays greater stress on psycho logi a 1 and social 
dimensions. The former, if it were to do justice to the phenom- 
cnologial presence of the moral situation, would have to be 
supplemented by a general principle of jinlgment and satisfac- 
tion. 

An ethics like Russell’s, based largely on opposition to clcri- 
alism and dogmatic religion, is confronted with the problem 
of an attitude to the compelling moral values that religion 
sometimes embodies. Naturalists have been inclined to feel 
secure in their methodological warfare with revelation, miracle, 
and rationalistic proofe of deity, but a little uncomfortable before 
the injunctions of humility and love. The values seem to be so 
indubitable and universal that philosophers have shrunk from 
the tosk of transferring them to a different context. When they 
have done so, as in the ase of Santayana, they have too often 

MrutfUs at 9. 
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emerged bearing a bizarre remnant of prayer and sacrament, or 
a theologized politics. One wishes that Russell, immune to the 
emotional aura of Christianity and eictraordinarily perceptive of 
the nuances of conduct, could have translated systematically the 
empirical import and application of the old concepts and demon- 
strated their greater felicity in a better philosophic en^nronment. 
The necessity of avoiding the ethics of maxims and unanalyzed 
sentiments has never been greater than in the present. When 
Cardinal Schuster preached Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia 
hand in hand with “Love thy neighbor,” on the ground that 
the Bible meant ^^thy neighbor, not a Hottentot,” he did more 
than express a perverse local interest. He symbolized the philo- 
sophic crumbling of a prepared, religionized ethics. A mind like 
Peirce’s could characterize love as ‘*the ardent impulse to fulfill 
another’s highest impulse” and with the same breath open up 
new avenues of religious ambiguity in defining ^^our neighbor” 
as “one whom we live near, not loally perhaps, but in life and 
feeling.”" Russell is too deeply agitated by the effects of tra- 
ditional morality to pve sufficient speculative attention to salv- 
aging its ethical foundation. But he is not unarmed with a 
deeply felt religious alternative. 

Twentieth century thought has produced its own picture of 
the moral ineptitude of dogmatized morality. Long before 
Dewey’s severance of the religious attitude from supernatural- 
ism, Russell declared his conviction that traditional religion is 
incompatible With the life of spirit j and before Santayana’s 
complete expression of the portion that spirit is an aspect of 
rationality, Russell defined spirit in terms of liberation without 
renunciation. Not renunciation but “readiness for renunciation 
when the occasion arises” is essential to spirit. Yet spirit “is m 
its essence as positive and as capable of enriching indiyidua 
existence as mind and instinct are. It brings with it ® 

vision, of the mystery and profundity of the world, and above 
all the joy of universal love.”" Russell has never quite revivified 
the moral splendor of the position he held over a quarter or a 
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century ago. Later he couid define lo\*c indissoluble com- 
blnation of the two elements, delight and well-wishing.**** But 
on the earlier view such a definition would h.ivc been regarded 
as incomplete and as an emphasis on instinct uninformed by 
thought or spirit i as conducive lo making man no more than 
slave to the life of the species.*”' In the spiritual man ‘Mnstina 
becomes a reinforcement to spiritual insight. ... His spirit 
divines in all men what his instinct show» him in the object of 
his love.’”* It was thought unusual of William James that he 
could dwell on matters of immediate import while ascending 
religious heights. Russell’s capacity for this is less spectacular, 
but it has a deeper ring and it finds more definite representation 
in his theory. The courage to be lonely in the pursuit of thought 
is on his view a phase of rational society and the solution of 
human problems. His indictment of conventional morality, 
though a response to its repres^on of instinct and its repugnancy 
to thought, stems principally from its forcignness to spirit, the 
force that makes for impersonal feeling and that harmonizes 
mind and Instinct. Spirit by its very* definition bridges the gap 
between the world and the eternal. 

The world hj$ need of a philosophy, or a fcligwn, which will pro- 
mote life, But in order to promote life it is fiece^sary to rsluc something 
other than mere life. Life devoted only to life is animal, without any 
real human value, incapable of preserving men pcrm.nnrmly from weari- 
ness and the feeling tbt all is vanity. If life is to he fully human it must 
serve some end which seems, in some ^en«, outside human life, some 
which is impersonal and above mankind, such as God or truth or 
^auiy. Those who best promote life do not have life for their purpose. 
They aim rather at what Kerns like a gradu.il incarnation, a bringing 
mto our human e.xistencc of something etcrn.il, s.imcihing that appears 
to irnagination to live in a heaven remote from strife and faflurc and 
the devouring jaws of Time. Contact with this ctcrn.al world— even 
>f It be only a world of our imagining— brings a strength and a funda- 
mental peace which cannot be wholly destroyed by the struecles and 
apparent failures of our temporal We.** 
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The profoundest of naturalists, Spinoza and Aristotle, stressed 
moral emancipation as realizable within the flux of the world. 
With this tradition Santayana and Russell ally themselves in 
the main. But Russell after a certain point departs from it. Like 
his predecessors he would define the possibility of a divine ele- 
ment in human experience. But they find salvation in the intel- 
lect — in the self-sufficiency of speculation ^ in the intellectual 
love of God. Unlike Santayana, who speaks for himself and 
these ancestors who had made the end reason, Russell speaks 
also for his time; for the drift if not the content of the whole 
century, and even above his own voice. The life of the spirit 
itself — Russell's intended voice, expressed in the foregoing pas- 
sage — is a recognition of reason but not a celebration of It. Ul- 
timately the claim of impulse and de^rc, not of reason, is what 
Russell most effectively champions. He is the representative of 
aspirations and cravings suppressed in an age that flatters itself 
on the freedom to contemplate its inhibitions. The crushed in- 
wardness of the ignorant man, the thwarted purposes of the 
herded man, both in the wake of technological mastery, are the 
moral phenomena by which Russell is aroused. This is not simply 
a case of the animality ri»ng and announcing itself as loudly as 
the rationality. The moral status of the biological has been enunci- 
ated quite as fully and elegantly by others. It is the ripening into 
consciousness of this animality that Russell articulates, its 
maturation into conactc desires and vital drives. 


Russell's theory of moral liberation declares the ultimate 
insufficiency and turmoil of animality. It perceives the tragedy 
that, though animality must become free, it inevitably moves 
Coward slavery. This theory does not imply ‘‘escape.” It locates 
the good within activity and community. It extols the creative 
life as against the possessive, and it formulates a ^al of har- 
mony, within the individual and between the individual and 
society. But the life of the spirit is not the consummation of 
this harmony. It is not the peace of the understanding, and not 
the freedom of the contemplative man; for in spite 
Russell would lead it, it is not a last stage in the principle of 
growth. It is a peace from which the cry of pain has not been 
eliminated. Russell's eternal world is a haven of refuge m t c 
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midst of the political world, not an ideal of natural human 
perfection. It i$ a ^‘bringing*' into human existence of something 
really alien to ic, '^something that appears to imagination to 
live in a heaven remote from strife and failure and the devour- 
ing jaws of Time.” Man must even create the haven for him- 
self, Hence Russell calls for “contact with this eternal world-^ 
even if it be a world of our imagining.” Everything is tainted 
with a consciousness of perplexity, and the life of the spirit 
comes as the fruit of rebellion rather than as the echo of 
quietude. Not judiciousness but courage is the note most con* 
genial to Russell. For better or for wor^, so^krosyne^ which to 
another age was the key of moral freedom, is as distant from 
his temper as the lyre is from the drum. 

Justus Bucklck 
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RUSSELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

I 


I F one is 10 judge by Russell’s published wriiings» his chief 
interests arc in mathematics, logic, epistemology, ethics, 
and politics. He has probably given less rigorous attention to 
philosophy of religion than to any other branch of philosophy, 
except perhaps aesthetics. In view of the cosmopolitan scope of 
his travels, of his thought, and of his fame-^Meti calls him 
“the only British thinker of the age who enjoys world-wide 
repute’”— Russell’s relative neglect of religion is the more 
striking. In fact, he once told a group of inquiring students that 
he hardly recalled having written anything on the subject other 
than his “Free Man’s Worship” and the Home University 
Library booklet on Religion and Science. But relative neglect 
by a Russell amounts to more than the life-work of many a man. 
His treatment of religion has been sufficient to arouse extensive 
and somewhat acrimonious discussion. 


The most important items dealing directly or indirectly with 
religion arc named in the footnote below, with the date of their 
first publication and the abbreviation by which they will be 
quoted m this essay.’ These writings, continuing over a range 
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of forty years, are a sign of some sort of interest. That interest 
may not be systematic or constructive j it may have yielded a 
meager philosophy of religion j but it has at least been persistent, 
if not exactly sympathetic. In this last respect Russell’s interest 
in religion displays some likeness to Hume’s, for each man 
manifested a lifelong concern about religion while entertaining 
almost lifelong skepticism about the truth of religious beliefs. 
In Boswell’s death^d interview with Hume,’ called by E. C. 
Mossner “the most sensational ‘scoop’ of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,” he secured a statement from Hume that the latter “had 
never entertained any beleif [sic] in Religion since he began to 
read Locke and Clarke,” although he had been religious when 
young. Russell himself tells us that when he was a youth he 
“for a long time accepted the argument of the First Cause,” 
until at the age of eighteen (in 1890— just before he became a 
student at Cambridge) he read in John Stuart Mill’s Auto- 
biograf/ty the sentence: “My father taught me that the question, 
Who made me? cannot be answered, «nce it immediately sug- 
gests the further question, Who made God?” Russell believed 
Mill’s sentence to reveal the fallacy in the argument for the 
First Cause.* Hume was rendered skeptical of religion by merely 
beginning to read Locke and Clarke; Russell gave up the First 
Cause for a trivial question about the cause of the First Cause, 
and seems thereafter not to have explored seriously the po»i- 
bility of there being a God, except in his study of Uibniz’s 
theistic argument. Although Hume’s thought about religion was 
much more searching and “reverent” than Russell’s ever was, 
each abandoned religion at an early age for slender rea»ns-- 
evidence of an initially loose grip on religious thought and 
experience— and yet each persisted in returning, so to speak, 
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to the scene of the crime. That Ruhscll was from the start but 
slightly attached to religion is further illustrated by his con- 
viction that the main actual reason for belief in God is that 
people arc taught the belief from early infancy; and that the 
next most powerful reason 1$ the wish for security/ It is possible 
that RusscIPs religious education was not too thorough ,* and it 
is certain that desire for security is not one of his prominent 
traits; thus the bottom easily fell out of his religion, as it did 
out of Hume’s. 


II 

In the investigation of any subject, two possible methods 
lie open to the investigator, the external and the internal. The 
method of external criticism Is that of a non participant. If the 
visible effects of Naaiism are detrimental to our best interests 
and our cherished convictions, we may well reject the system 
on purely external grounds, without a clear understanding of 
why Nazis accept Naziism, When it comes to grasping a great 
cultural undertaking like science, the purely external critic is 
at a «nous disadvantage. A William Jennings Bryan may be 
roughly aware of a contradieiion between the theory of evolu- 
non and his theory of the meaning of Chapter I of ficnesis; yet 
no scientist would be particularly concerned about Mr, Bryan’s 
opinions regarding evolution, Russell, of course, is a great 
thinker; Bry,in was not. Nevertheless, Russell’s religion is not 
wholly unlike Bryan’s science— externally apprehended and 
roughly understood. It is no crime to be .in external critic We 

must take most ofourknowledgesecond.hand. The philosopher’s 

business is to unify all experience, yet he cannot know all ex- 
perience directly. All the more reason for being areful to 
consult the best sources for his indirect knowledge. No one head 
«n carry all man knows. Unfortunately there is little evidence 

sKure objective knowledge of cvolurion; and Russell also seems 
to Mve remained at a pretty remote distance from primary 
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sources of religious insight. His method has been mainly exter- 
nal i he thus enjoys the advantages and the disadvantages of the 
man from Mars. 

Internal criticism, by way of contrast, rests on the attitude of 
the participant. His participation may be mainly objective and 
intellectual, and hence imaginative and remote from the object, 
like the experience of empathy. Such a method is used by the 
good historian who makes one see why this group or that nauon 
acted, believed, lived, and died as it did, regardless of whether 
or not the historian personally approves the ends sought, Or, on 
the other hand, the critic’s participation may be subjective; it 
may be based on personal experience and sympathy wth the 
values prized in the cultures under investigation. Subjective 
internal criticism, based on such participation, is just about a 
conditio sine quo non of any adequate understanding of certain 
subjects. Lacking subjective appreciation, any external, or even 
empathic internal, criticism of such fields as 
science, for example, is likely to lack concreteness. On the other 
hand, subjective appreciation may blind the , 

creat; irrational prejudice. It is c ear that Rus«ll is no^ and 
since 1 890 has not been, equipped for a ^ , 

religion. Whether this frees him merely 
from sympathetic understanding remains to be seen. 
that his treatment of the subject is to a great extent c 
the negative sense, rather than constructive. 

Ill 

Russell’s critical philosophy of 
considerations leveled 
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it to be non-essentcal), and a belief about Christ — at a minimum^ 
the belief that he ^*was, if not divine, at least the best and Wbust 
of men*’ (pp. 4^5 ). Russell makes clear that he rejects all three 
of these beliefs. In fact, he impresses one here as being more 
concerned to rejea than to define, more concerned to express his 
dislike for Christianity than to present an explanation of what 
Christianity is. 

The reasons which Russell assigns for his rejection of 
Christian beliefs are numerous. They arc, first of all, psycho- 
logical. Holding, as he does, that there are no cogent or per- 
suasive intellectual grounds for belief, he finds it natural to 
combat emotion with emotion. Reverence for traditiorj and de- 
sire for security are emotions that he docs not feel strongly 
enough for them to hold him to religion. On the other hand, he 
feels emotions hostile to Christianity, which arc a sufficient 
rebuttal in kind to the emotional argument for It. Russell’s 
righteous indignation is especially aroused by the (truly absurd) 
idea that “ we should all be wicked if wc did not hold to the 
Christian religion,”’ an idea which doubtless h.is been held by 
many misguided religionists, but which Is far from essential to 
Christianity, or to any religion. In fact, a believer cannot speak 
of the goodness of Cod save by appeal to some prior human 
experience of goodness j and to argue that goodness is only what 
God commands, that it is good only because God commands it, 
and that wc arc wickedly ignorant until God supernatu rally 
reveals to us his goodness and our sin, is a monstrous series of 
doctrines. In an emotional mood, Russell docs not inquire 
whether the falsity of the idea that all men arc sinners apart 
from knowledge of Christ Is sufficient to dispose of Christianity. 
He simply rejects the idea and seems to regard this rejection as 
contributing to a refutation of an untenable Christianity, 

The psychological mood leads Russell to another argument 
which he develops much more fully, namely, the moral. On 
moral grounds, Christianity is to be rejected. “The Christian 
religion, as organiaed in its Churches,” he says, “has been and 
still IS the principal enemy of moral progress In the world.”* 
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In support of this sweeping assertion, which he grants that his 
readers may not accept, he cites the Roman Catholic prohibition 
of divorce, even when an ineiperienced girl is married to a 
syphilitic man. This argument and others to a similar effect in 
Religion are all based on facts, as far as they go; but they are 
special pleading. Granted that religious prohibitions have had 
tragic or immoral effects, docs it follow that these effects have 
been the predominant and characteristic attitude of Christianity 
—Catholic or Protestant — toward human suffering, or that re- 
ligious prohibitions are the principal enemy of moral progress? 

One could, if one wished to construct a rebuttal, build up an 
analogous argument against the science of medicine. Was not 
the science of medicine to blame for centuries for the cruel loss 
of life of mothers in childbirth? Did not physicians fight against 
the antiseptic discoveries of Lister and even of Pasteur? Do not 
organised physicians today often oppose socialized medicine? 
Yet, such an attack on medicine would scarcely be more reckless 
than RusselPs on Christianity. Has Russell ever tried to raise 
money in the United States for a hospital or a Community 
Chest? If so, he has probably found that religious believers are 
about the only citizens who respond freely and without pressure 

to this particular form of moral progress. 

Frequently Russell urges as a moral defect in religion 
fact that it is supported by endowments and that salaries are paid 
to the clergy. It is odd for a thinker to suppose that this is a 
defect in religion, without also seeing that it .s ^ 
in education and in every endowed institution. If ^ 
should not be p.id salaries, why should the teacher or he 
physician or the writer be paid? Russell’s concern on th s po mt 
I a main theme of Church., and frequently recurs >" 
ines It has no logical or ethical force. What is a genera ^ 
mSt against everything is not a special argument against any 

Not all of Russell’s moral attack on J’^Iy’he 

quite so lacking in cogency as the belief] 

will admit that “in certain times and . «lovc 

has had some good effects.^^ He approves the maxim, 
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thy neighbor as thyself.”** He lists numerous others of the 
sayings of Jesus as ‘'very excellent,” concluding with, “If thou 
wilt be perfect, go and sell what thou hast, and give to the poor.” 
Russell observes that these maxims arc nut much practiced. Such 
concessions, however, do not lessen the force of RusscIPs attack 
on Christian morality in both practice and theory. In sheer bulk, 
this attack looms up as a large part of Russel 1*$ thought on 
religion. He regards religion (like nationalism) as a great 
enemy of honest thought** and of sound morals. On (he one 
hand, he finds Christian ethics too high for practice,” and on the 
other, the doctrine of the sinlessness of Christ has led to dis- 
honest judgments about him. 

It is unfortunate that in the course of a discussion of the moral 
defects of Christ*s teaching he commits himself to the stand- 
point of those who doubt whether Christ ever existed and who 
add that, if he did, “we do not know anything about him.”** 
These words do not express the verdtet of sober historians. 
Russell therefore has committed himself to a loose judgment, 
although surely not a dishonest one. More serious arc his charges 
against the moral excellence of Christ. Russell condemns the 
belief in hell, the “vindictive fury** of Jesus against those who 
did not like his preaching (“ye generation of vipers, how can 
ye escape the damnation of hell?”), the teaching that the sin 
against the Holy Ghost is unpardonable, the cursing of the fig 
tree, and the injustice to the Gadarenc swine. An unbiased 
mind would rot deny that there are moral difficulties in e^'ery 
Item mentioned by Russell; what he would Question would be 
the validity of a critical method which rejects all Christianity 
and all religion because objections to the absolute moral perfec- 
tion of Jesus can be urged on the baris of a literal and uncritical 
acceptance of the records about him. 

In view of Russell’s brilliant contributions to logic and 
epistemology, one would expect him to apply logical and 
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epistemological considerations to the criticism of religion. That 
he does not do this more than casualty is doubtless to be ascribed 
to the fact that he thinks that religious belief does not arise 
from intellectual considerations. Nevertheless, it is to be noted 
that his respect for the logical force of religion has become less 
as time has gone on. In Problems (1911) he holds that ques- 
tions “of the profoundcst interest to the spiritual life*’ must 
remain insoluble with our present powers. Such questions as the 
permanence of consciousness and the importance of good and 
evil to the univcnc have, he says, no answer that is “demon- 
strably true.” In spite of this, Russell closes this book with a 
profoundly religious reference to the mind as “capable of that 
union with the universe which constitutes its highest good” 
(250). Most modern empirically-minded thinkers would agree 
that demonstrable truth, in the sense of logically necessap' 
proof, is unattainable alike in religion, in philosophy, and in 
science. One might regard these ideas of Russell’s as pro- 
legomena to a theory of rational belief. 

Russell’s thought has moved toward “reasonable beliet, 
experiment, and what one might all faith, in the realm 0 
ethics and social philosophy, but not in religion.^ In religion, 
he has applied the most rigid standard-either complete demon- 
stration or no truth— what Matthew Arnold and Borden 
Bownc after him ailed “a method of ngor and vigor. In 
Problems we found Russell agnostic j m “The Free Man s Wo 
ship” ( 1903), it is true, he had seemed to be 
cal, with his piaure of “a hostile universe,” yet he had grant^ 

that some of the things we desire are ‘‘real 7 eels 

when he reissued Free Man in Myu.cum he says that he ^ 

less convinced than he did in 1903 of the 

and evll-and he had shown precious little 

,935 he reached the conclusion that questions of 

of cLrse are germane to ethics as well as to religion, can^^o 
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be Intellectually decided at ail.*”' Values ”iic uutbide the realm 
of truth and falsehood.” ^^Scicncc has nothing to say about 
‘values*” (223), and “what science cannot discover, mankind 
cannot know” (243). Thus on epistemological grounds, Russell 
arrives at a complete ethical and religious skepticism. We can 
know nothing about good and evil; the Promethean Free Man 
is utterly deflated. The last word Is Ignoralihnuj. 

The conclusion thus reached is strangely inconsistent with 
Russell’s own commitment “since the age of thirty-eight” to 
values, such as freedom, happiness, kindness, and justice. It is 
hard to believe that he means literally that there is no way of 
knowing whether these values are preferable to slavery, misery, 
cruelty, and injustice. If he would say that the preference for 
the ‘higher’ values is purely arbitrary and irrational, then his 
further criticisms of religion on axiological grounds cannot be 
seriously meant. In the famous Free for example, he 
rejected ordinary religion on the ground of the combined in- 
difference and cruelty of the universe; but if cruelty and in- 
difference cannot be known to be disvalues, the argument col- 
lapses. Perhaps his most intensely felt objection to religion is 
his judgment of the insigni flea nee and general worthlessness of 
nian. Resorting to the device of a capitalitcd word, he ridicules 
the evidence for the goodness of Cosmic Purpose in the fact that 
“the universe has produced US”'* In 1903, Russell was all but 
apothcDsiiing heroic Promethean man; in 1935, man is, in Rus- 
sell’s eyes, more destructive and less beautiful than lions and 
tigers; less efficient in the Corporate State than ants; and, by 
virtue of human cruelty, injustice and war, inferior to larks and 
deer. Man, then, is “a curious accident in a backwater.” Even 
Mr. Winston Churchill, he implies, could hardly say: “Look at 
me: I am such a splendid product that there must have been 
design in the universe.”” The existence of Wshops, one gathers, 
IS for Russell almost a proof of atheism. Yet all this argument 
falls into nothing if there is no knowledge about values at all! 

Russell’s axiological criticisms, however inconsistent they may 
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be with his own value>skeptidsm, possess one transcendent merit. 
In them, namely, he puts his finger on the essential issue of 
religion: What is the value of personality? If personality and 
all of its spiritual aspirations are despicable and worthless, then 
there is manifestly nothing to religion. If, however, in spite of 
man*$ weaknesses and vices there is something in him that points 
toward ideal value, that something is where religion sets in. 
The question arises whether Russell’s skepticism about values 
is really as complete as he would have us believe. His attack on 
personality consists in an appeal to ideals which personality 
acknowledges and admires: beauty, social co-operation, kindness, 
justice, and peace. If he finds those values embodied in some 
ways more successfully in the non-human than in the human 
world, he might well be led thereby to reaffirm the objectivity 
of values and discern traces of God in nature. If, on the other 
hand, he means seriously to maintain his valuc-skcpticism, this 
present argument can be regarded only as an ad hominem. He 
should argue that there is no way of knowing whether man is 
important 

It is very rarely that Russell directs his thought toward the 
metiphysical aspe«s of religion. His youthful rejection (in 
1890) of the argument for a first cause was followed by one 
serious wrestle with the metaphysics of theism, and one only, 
although it was strictly confined to theism as presented by one 
man, Leibnia. In A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of 
Leibnh (1900, new cd., 1937), Russell ” 

“Proofs of the Existence of God.” Russell finds “four d.stmct 
arguments in Leibniz, which attempt to prove the J 

God.” “They are: The Ontological Argument, the 
eal Argument, the Argument from the Eternal Troths, and 
Argument from the Pre-Established Harmony. ^ ’ 

marks that only one of these was invented . 

was the worst of the four. Since th.s chapter « 
critical it is not necessary to reate all of its " j 

understand the light it sheds on Russell’s own philosophy 

''Here several points are noteworthy, (i) Rus^H starts in by 
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otcnt Creator.” That i$ to say, Russell considers only the argu- 
ments for an omnipotent deify, rejecting them all. Even if he is 
right, he could not be said to have considered all the possibilities 
until he examined the evidence for a God whose purpose is 
good, but whose power is limited. The conception of such a God 
has been proposed and discussed by such philosophers as John 
Stuart Mill, Hastings Rashdall, William James, William Pep* 
perell Montague, Paul Elmer More, Alfred North Whitehead, 
Charles Hartshornc, and others. Russell’s arguments arc not 
relevant to such a view of God. 

(a) For Leibniz, Russell holds, it is'^quite essential to show 
that Cod’s existence is a necessary truth.” ^nce, however, 
necessity inheres only in formal logical relations, it is easy for 
Russell to show that belief in Leibniz’s Cod is not necessary. 
Russell does not examine the wide-spread point of view — com- 
mon to pragmatists and pcrsonalisfs, as well as to many others— 
that the futility of the quest for necessity docs not entail the 
futility of a quest for probable knowledge or warranted belief. 

(3) Early in the chapter, Russell remarks that *‘a philosophy 
of substance . . . should be either a monism or a monadism.” 


“A monism,” he goes on, “is necessarily pantheistic, and a 
monadism, when it is logical, is necessarily atheistic.” It is 
indeed remarkable, if this be so; for McT.iggart would be 
almost the only logical monad ist in history. Monadism and 
theism have usually been closely united. But Russell holds that 
the impossibility of creation follow's from the assumed validity 
of the ontological argument and *rU implication that all sub- 
stances always entail all their predicates, so that if there are 
monads they arc uncreated existents. This argument has little 
force for the empirial mind. 

(4) An enlightening remark is Russell’s statement that the 
^^phjsico.ihcologkal proof” or the argument from design is 
more palpably inadequate than any of the others” (183). 
Doubtless Russell means that this argument, rel>ing as it does 
on com.ngent empirical facts, lacks more palpably than the 
others the element of strict logial necessity. On the one hand, 
no one would challenge this statement; but, on the other, a 
theism denved from empirical probability rather than from 
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a priori necessity would in no way be deterred by it. Any theism 
worth its salt would welcome a factu^ basis. Russell is doubtless 
able to show defects in Leibniz’s reasoning; but Russell’s critics 
can point out that refutation of Leibniz is far from being refuta> 
tlon of theism. 


IV 


Turning now from Russell’s criticisms of religion and re- 
ligious belief, let us try to explore his positive attitude toward 
religion. He is undoubtedly hostile to traditional and institu- 
tional Christianity. Is he equally hostile to the essence of re- 
ligion? It is possible to argue forever about the essence of 
religion, and come to no conclusion; but all will agree that 
religion is a concern about values, their dignity and their destiny. 
Inquiry about Russell’s religion is inquiry into his attitude 
toward values. 

We have already seen that, in one phase of his thought, he 
insists that there is no way of knowing validly about values; but 
we have also seen that he appeals to values and their assumed 
validity in his criticisms as well as in his own practical commit- 
ments. We have found him avowing an increasing skepticism; 
but he docs not entirely escape from the dialectic of value. 


“When me they fly, I am the wings.” 

No one who surveys the lifework of Russell can doubt eithe 
the sincerity of his opposition to many traditional values or his 
devotion to the values that he acknowledges. First and 
among Russell’s values (as among Plato’s) is . 

truth, especially to scientific method and to the analyses 
lead to logical atomism, is the outstanding goal and norm o 
his thought as it was expressed in his autobiographical sketch 
Contemporary British Philosophy. Furthermore, 
cynical remarks about human personality as unworthy 
7oL< purpose of a God. Ru^li;s life has been ! 

devotion to human values, individual and soa • P 

pincss, justice, freedom, and c^o^rat.on ^ 

Sis loyalty, ever since he defied the un.ver« m th.r 

the Free Man. There are those, I'*'' . . ^e^ured by 

who would define religion in terms of gro > 
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this standard, Russell’s life and thought are religious. 

By this time, however, the reader may stir impatiently and 
inquire whether a man cannot have any decent aspirations with- 
out being tarred with the stick of religion, especially if he assures 
us that he is an enemy of religion. In reply to this fair challenge, 
evidence is available to show that religion has had a positive 
and profound influence on Russell. “1 was myself,” he says, 
^^educated as a Protestant, and one of the texts most impressed 
upon my youthful mind was: ‘Thou shalt not follow a multitude 
to do evil’, 1 am conscious that to this day this text influences 
me In my most serious actions.”'* In his essay on “Useless 
Knowledge,” Russell writes: “For those to whom dogmatic 
religion can no longer bring comfort, there is need of some 
substitute, if life is not to become lusty and harsh and filled 
with trivial self-assertion.”” Here he is visibly groping for a 
non-dogmatic religion. When he writes on “The Ancestry of 
Fascism,” he readily grants that organized religion is “one very 
important clement which is on the whole against the Nazis,” 
and he mentions favorably the Christian doctrines of humility, 
love of one’s neighbor, and the rights of the meek.** This is not 
fully in harmony with the one-sided denunciations of religion 
which we have found elsewhere in his writings, 

Russell grants that “modern democracy has derived strength 
from the moral ideals of Christianity,”” He acknowledges chat 
“we owe to Christianity a certain respect for the individual; but 
this is a feeling towards which science is entirely neutral.”” 
A favorable judgment on Christianity appears in the following: 

TKc educational machine, throughout Western cirilization. b dominated 
by twoethkal theories: that of Christianity and that of nationalism. These 
^0, when taken seriously, are incompatible, as is becoming evident in 
Germany. For my part. I hold that, where they differ, Christianity is 
preferable, but where they agree, both are mistaken.” 
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In Powr (1938), he remarks that “the world owes something 
to the Gospels, though not so much as it would if they had had 
more influence” (241). Here is ample proof of a higher appre- 
ciation of religion than appears in the more hostile utterances. 

In four sources, however, we find the profoundest expression 
of RusselPs positive view of religion. The best known is the 
oft-quoted Free Man, dating from 1903. Familiarity with it 
may be presupposed. Profounder from a religious standpoint, if 
less brilliant as literature, is the essay, “The Essence of Re- 


ligion,” published in the Hihhert Journal in Then, there 
is much of value in Pr'mcifles of SoeUl Recorutruethn (191^)* 
Finally, one must include the chapter on “Effort and Resigna- 
tion” in The Conquest of Happiness Neither What I 

Believe (192$) nor Reliiion and Science is very illumi- 

nating on positive religion, preoccupied as each book is with 
negative and external criticism of traditional ideas. 

These sources, especially the HMeri article, reveal as the 
four essentials of Russell’s religion: a sense of infinity, a sense 
of membership in the whole, resignation, and social 

The sense of infinity refers to “the selfless untrammelled life 
in the whole which frees man from the prison-house of eager 
wishes and little thoughts.”” Infinity and mcmbei^hip in the 
whole are thus inseparable. This quality of infinity is one aspect 
of human experience. It is universal and impartial. The other 
aspect of man’s life is finite, self-centered, particular. Man s soul 
is “a strange mixture of God and brute, a battle ^ 

natures.” The experience of the infinite is “like the diffused light 
on a cloudy sea,” “sudden beauty in the midst of strife, . . . h 
night wind in the trees.” By contrast, patriotism is an un« is- 
factory religion “because of its lack of «n.versal.ty and in^ 
finity.” The resemblance between Russdl and Dewey 
zemih- of their religion is striking for D<=wey jpe ks of t 
freedom and peace of the individual as a member of an nfimt^ 

whole. Within the flickering dignifies 

selves dwells a sense of the whole which claims and d g 
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them.”** Both men have a sense of the Infinite, and both ex- 
perience the feeling of membership in the whole as religious. 

Russell’s deepest religious experience is In harmony with 
the light by which all mystics live. That Russell himself was 
aware of this is evident from his essay on ‘'Mysticism and 
Logic.” Here is the empirical root of that undogmatic religion 
which he was seeking. Russell was never able to distinguish 
between dogma as traditional belief and dogma as a rational 
interpretation of religious experience j but at bottom he has 
been a more religious man than his theories or his attacks on 
religion would suggest. From his mystical sense of infi.nity and 
of membership in the whole flows the third trait of his religion, 
namely, resignation. In Happmest (1930), Russell writes: 
“Christianity taught submission to the will of God, and even 
for those who cannot accept this phraseology, there should be 
something of the same kind pervading all their activities.”’’ 
Kcllgious resignation is not approval of all that is; it consists 
rather in “freedom from anger and indignation and preoccupied 
regret.”” Resignation is the attitude of a participant, not of an 
outsider. Russell has recently pointed out that the trait of aloof- 
ness, which he finds in Santayana, may be wise, but Is Inferior 
to the attitude of service, “which is a heritage of Christianity, 
and one which Is essential to the survival of Intelligence as a 
social foKC.”” 


Hence arises the fourth phase of Russell’s religion, which 
we have called social justice, and he calls love, “Any adequate 
rc igion, he tells us, “will lead us to temper Inequality of 
aff«tion by love of justice, and to universalitc our aims by 
rcaliimg the common needs of man.*”* He wants “a new re- 
ligion, based upon liberty, justice and love, not upon authority 
and law and hell-fire.” What I BalUve is that “the good life is 
lone] inspired by love and guided by knowledge” (58), 

The total life of religiwi, as Russell conceives it, is “the life 
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of the spirit.” He finds three sources for human activity, which 
he calls instinct, mind, and spirit. “An starts from Instinct and 
rises into the region of the spirit; religion starts from the spirit 
and endeavors to dominate and Inform the life of instinct.”” 
The spirit is defined as reverence, worship, a sense of obligation 
to mankind, and the feeling of imperativeness. Deeper than 
these, is a sense of mystery or hidden wisdom and glory. The 
end thus served is not merely human life, but something beyond 
the human, “such as God or truth or beauty.”” “By contact 
with what is eternal,” he concludes, “we can make our own 
lives creative.” Such genuinely religious ideas and experiences 
reveal a side of Russell that is unsuspected by many of his 
readers. 


After this survey of Russell’s religious thought, there re- 
mains the question whether he has given expression to a con- 
sistent philosophy of religion. The only answer that can be 
given to this question is that he has not done so. His moods 
and attitudes arc conflicting; his evaluations are conflicting. 
Only in the negation of spccifially Christian or theistic faith is 
he steadily consistent. 

No man can be expected to remain temperamentally constant. 
Changes of mood arc human, natural, and fitting. But Russell’s 
moods vary beyond the usual limits. Sometimes his writings 
reveal a studied indifference to religion. The objective indiffer- 
ence that the most pious Christian might cultivate in pre«ntmg 
a secular subject is to be expected in any writer; Russell often 
surpasses such objectivity by neglect of religious ideas even in 
contexts where they arc relevant. On the other hand, there are 
times when he loses sang jroid completely and becomes, as m 
Why Not, the supercilious pamphleteer, using trivial arg - 

ments, glaring exaggerations, and 
stances; wit, animoaty toward the Church, and desire to 
point combine, when Russell is in this m.^, to him 

an unattractive and unpersuaave foe of religion. On th 
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handj his anti-religious mood becomes higher and more serious 
when his moral indignation is aroused and he attacks the church 
for its dishonesties and Injustices. In none of these moods, how- 
ever, is any philosophic understanding of religion manifested or 
attempted. 

Russell comes closer to an interpretation of religion when in 
the historical mood, as In the surveys of the development of 
relations between religion and science in Reltgkn. Here the 
account is objective, and is often accompanied by judicious criti- 
cism. Due credit is given both to religion and to science at most 
points, although the attitude to science is that of a participant, 
whereas religion is observed externally. The philosophical, as 
contrasted with the historical, judgments in this book, however, 
are almost purely negative. In this mood, Russell is chiefly 
concerned to point out the errors in traditional religious thought 
rather than to discover what truth and value there may be in 
re igion. In fact, it is In Retliion that Russell asserts most 
strongly the relative worthlessness of personality and the im- 
possibility of any knowledge of values. 

When Russell presents his own religious convictions s totally 
different is revealed. Whether in Free \Un, or in Hib- 
ben or in Principles, Russell avows a sincere and moving faith 
in the value, the dignity, and the possibilities of life which prove 
convmcing ly that, on one side of his nature, at least, he is a 
genuine religious mystic, combining reverence and resignation 
with prophetic fervor. Here we have the light he lives by: but 
nowhere does he attempt to use these items of his religious 
experience as clues to the nature of the real. Whether he is 
Ajax defying the lightning, Prometheus against Zeus, Mahomet 

Nirvana, or 
justice-and he is all of 
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myscical values, his criticisms of conventional religion, pre- 
suppose commitment to known ideals. Values can be experienced, 
aiticiaed, and tested, if we are to judge by Russel I social and 
political interests. 

Is personality valuable? No, he says in Religion; it is an 
accident in a backwater, unworthy to be the work of a God. 
Yes, say the Hibbert article and his loyalty to (ruth and beauty 
and justice. Unless per^nality is valuable, all work for peace 
and moral reforms which “involved my whole nature*^ was 
aimless and futile. 

Is there a God? No, he says in all of his criticisms of religion; 
an omnipotent being would not have created such a world as 
this. Yes, is his unvoiced, but empirical answer. His appreciation 

the religious sense of mystery and of the life of the spirit, 
and the need for something more than human are experiences 
of the divine. There may be an objective power for beauty and 
truth at work ordering the chaos of things and even struggling 
toward higher levels of evolution. There may be a finite God. 
Has not Russell said that man is both brute and God? 

In each case, unfortunately, RusselPs preoccupation with 
negative aspects has prevented his giving due attention to the 
empirical evidence and possiWIities of po^tivc aspects of re- 
ligion. Is it possible that Russell is one in whom the “quest for 
certainty,” and the intellectual asceticism which it imposes, is 
so urgent and imperative a demand that the quest for adequacy 
is crowded into the background? Logic tnumphs over mysticism; 
rigor and vigor over value, personality, and experience. It the 
brilliant mind of Russell were to be directed toward an empiri- 
al philosophy of religion— of his own religion— the result 
would doubtless be illuminating. 
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RUSSELL^S CONCISE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 

T here txises no difficulty in designating Bertrand Russell 
as a social philosopher. He has stated specific goals with 
respect to all of the major categories usually considered to be 
the coiwtituems of social policy. Concerning the five primary 
categories of social policy, namely Eugenics, Euthcnics, Politics, 
Economics and the Law, Bertrand Russell has exprcs>cd l>oth 
specific and somewhat unconventional opinions respecting all 
save the last. He docs not appear to have been deeply iiitercslcd 
>n either the nature or the process of the law as such. 

A distinguishing mark of a social philosopher is to be found 
m an adopted cluster of values whkh describes his sense of 
direction. It seems to be generally true that within this cluster 
a single value stands out as the guiding principle j whatever 
organization and self-consistency Is to be found in any philoso- 
pher’s valuc-s>'stcm seems to be derived from this one value 
which am as lea^fr. Here again Bertrand Russell presents no 
serious difficulties to the interpreter. His dominant value has 
aiwa^ been Freedom. All of his social policies derive from and 
may ^ explained in terms of his overwhelming belief in liberty 
tor the individual person. 

Not an social philosophers are so constituted as to be capable 
ot participation in social action. Bertrand Russell has had no 
hesitanaes here. He has taken poations on social issues and he 
has suffered the usual consequences when his opinions have run 
counter to those of the majority, or of those in power. Like our 
own Thorcau, who was also a social philosopher, he went to 
for his convictions. &iH more significant, he aaually carried 
some of his social beliefs into experimental practice. For exam- 
ple, he organized and operated a school for children in which 
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his principles of educa(ion were exemplified. I shall only allude 
to his more private experiments in the realm of marriage and 
family life which, unhappily, have elicited more public interest 
than his basic philosophy. Certainly no contemporary philoso- 
pher of first rank has received so much attention in the public 
press. Besides, Bertrand Russell has also played the role of 
active publicist both here and in his own land and over a long 
period of time. There is scarcely a large-azcd city in the United 
States in which he has not lectured or debated. 

I mention all of these various items of clarity and objectivity 
at the outset of my essay because I should prefer, after one or 
two more general references of this type, to confine myself as 
far as possible to an impersonal appraisal of those elements in 
Russell's social philosophy which seem to me to possess rele- 
vancy for the present and the future. For this main purpose it 
seems to me desirable to eliminate biographical and personal 


factors. 

1 see no necessary relation between Russell's epistemology or 
his metaphysics and his social philosophy. In the light of his 
metaphysical ideas he might as easily become a conservative 
absolutist as an experimental relativist. There is nothing in his 
epistemology and the logic which must rest upon it which is 
incompatible with what might be called the nco-Hcgclian view- 
point. His progressiveness in education, for example, bears no 
relation to the pragmatic movement of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Indeed, he insists upon disswating him eU 
from the pragmatists. His pacifism during World War I is 

confusing. In this realm he followed an arbitrary principle and 
took the unpleasant consequences. When I say that • ^ 
necessary relation between these two phas« of h.s life and 
thought, namely, his eagerness to experiment m the soc.^ sph re 
and his conception of truth and knowledge, see ^ 

must amend my assertion. The one element of 
is his conception of the nature of science. He has l«en e«enj^ ^ J 
a positivist, but not an ordinary one. I must refer ; 

very important consenuenccs of h.s peculiar variety of pos v.sm 

H^makes a sharp distinction l:.twcen 

fact, he carries his distinction so far as to make an 
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separation, a substantive <iuali$m. It will be necessary to return 
to this issue later, since it is at this point that the great confusion 
of our time centers. 

Russell belongs to chat group of contemporary thinkers which 
holds that science is essential but that it contains no basis for the 
belief in progress. This is a difficult the^s to understand. From 
what standpoint can it be said that science is useful or necessary 
and at the same time neutrals I have no difficulty in under- 
standing those who insist that science has been and is in essence 
a demoralizing Influence, although I disagree sharply with their 
viewpoint. What leaves me utterly puzzled, however, is the 
attitude of a man like Russell who understands so much about 
the development of scientific concepts and practices and then, 
at the point of human applications, relegates science Itself to the 
realm of detachment and othcr-worldliness which seems to be 
comparable only to early and naive theologies. It is because I 
feel so deeply about this problem that 1 now warn my readers 
that 1 shall be constrained to return to it again. 

Bertrand Russell needs to be understo^, presumably, in 
terms of certain personalistic and stylistic attri^tes which set 
him off as an unusual and fascinating being. He is obviously an 
exceedingly complicated personality with a terrific need for 
simplicity, This comfttnation frequently produces a kind of 
genius. His tendency to over-simplify breeds a variety of prose 
which is enticing and even at times lyrial. Some of his over- 
simplifications are, uring a bit of American idiom, “slick,” some 
arc shrewd and illuminating, and some arc downright falsifica- 
tions. 

Russell and the Marxih* Dogma 

* soaal philosopher’s relation to the course 
of civilization in this period of history (roughly spanning the 
yca^ ^ginning at the middle of the last century and ending 
wth the era immediately following the present war) is to be 
found m h>$ jttiwde toward the Mandst dogma and its overt 
con^uences. The major social disturbances of this period, par- 
ticularly in the Western world, may be traced to the social 
philosophy of Karl Mar*. Indeed, it may even be said that 
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Marxism has had no formidable rival as a social theory through- 
out this era until> of course, the rise of Fascism. Whether or not 
future social historians will describe Fascism as a function of, 
or a direct and necessary response to Communism, it will be 
impossible in the future to discuss the hrst without including the 
second. Bertrand Russel!, using his favorite yard-stick of free- 
dom, brings them into a conjoint relation, since they appear to 
deny individual liberties to an equal degree. But, he recognizes 
also important distinctions. 

Russel I ^s objections to the Marxists’ doctrine are both logical 
and temperamental. The method by which Marxists inter-fuse 
maierialism with idealism in order to construct their dialectical 
formula for interpreting history and social change he rejects 
completely. His rejection, as I understand it, is based upon the 
argument from necessity; that is, he secs no necessity for this 
formula, since other and more objective interpretations of his- 
tory arc available. He also assumes that the Marxian theory of 
value and surplus value have both been disproved by experience. 
He accounts for these theories in terms of Marx’s adroit syn- 
thesis of Ricardo’s theory of rent and the Malthusian theory of 
population, both of which have turned out to be false. It is, 
therefore, a logical inference that if the two major factors of an 
integration have become untenable, it must be true that the 
synthesis derived from them must also be discarded. These are 
Russell’s primary and logical criticisms of Marxist philosophy. 
His temperamental opposition, which is probably more im- 
portant, springs from his belief that (a) the authoritarian ele- 
ment in Marxist doctrine and its tendency to promote mtaJU- 
bility is completely contrary to the scientific spirit, (b) Marxist 
doctrine glorifies the manual worker at the expense ot tne 
intellectual, (c) there is great danger in the Marxist p<^cy « 
class-warfare and hatred as a means tuwaals progress, both ot 
which being anti-humanlstic and 

(d) that there exists a deep-sealed incompatibility 

Marxist doctrine and the 'Jicisms 

of intellectual liberty. These are all fundamental er t asm^ 

that is if one admits that emotional and temperamenta 

in °h= .,un.ion .i,h logi..! .»d »»• 
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What Russell seems to be saying is: In the first place, I dis- 
approve of Marxism because I bcliexc it tu l>c a Fallacious con- 
ception of reality, and in the second placc> I simply do m>t like 
what It does to persons. If these two parts of his reasoning were 
reversed in order, it would probably constitute a more realistic 
statement of his position. 

Fascism Completely Rejected 

There will no doubt be many debates among scholars of the 
future regarding the heritage of Fascism. At present It appears 
to be a bastard philosophy. Suspicion has it that its parents arc 
Capitalism and Communism, liut Iwth claim complete innocence. 
As a matter of fact, each insists that whatever Fascism may 
finally l>e named, they should be exonerated. In the early days 
of Italian Fascism, Mussolini was fond of stating that Fascism 
was a doctrine compounded of the teachings of Hegel, Machi.v 
veld and William James. In what manner these disparate 
philosophies of absolutism, opportunism and pragmatism came 
to amalgamation was never clearly described by 11 Ducc. Ry 
this time he may have discovered that these Ingredients have 
refused to coalesce. Bertrand Russell admits that his aversions 
to Communism arc less complicated than are his objections to 
Fascism, In the case of Communism he merely objects to the 
means proposed for reaching goals which he himself approves 
whereas in the ease of Fascism he rejects both the means and 
the ends. Fascism is, according to Russell, capitalistic, nationals, 
tic and anti-democratlc. Many of its tactics, as well as some of 
Its doctrines (as for example state planning) were taken directly 
from the Communists, and this should not be surprising, since 
both Communism and Fascism are based upon the assumption 
that the end docs justify the means. Here again, the tempera- 
mental factor m criticism enters. Russell’s chief objection to 
Nsasm H its doctnne of fundamental distinctions between 
human beings. Aryans versus non-Aryans, the 
vmu? the memub, the cihe versus the masses. He is also an- 
noyed by (he lack of order and clarit)* in that curious comblna- 
non of notions which now calls itself Fascism. Communism has 
^ respectable history and belongs within the family of philo- 
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sophic ideas. Fascism, on the contrary, is a ‘‘psychoanalysis” and 
not a genuine philosophy. Russell rejects FaKism completely. 
His misgivings concerning Communism, although not amount- 
ing to denial, are sufEciently profound to constitute virtual re- 
jection.* Is there, then, a form of society to which he gives 
allegiance? 

Utopia in Reverse 

Social philosophers are often tempted by the prophetic muse. 
They may be ever so ironic about the existing order, but under- 
neath they too arc moved by the “visionary mania’* which leads 
to Utopia. In this respect Bertrand Russell is a sign of some- 
thing contrary: he has written his Utopia in reverse, a description 
of the future society which he believes has a good chance of 
rcaliaation, but which he contemplates with something akin to 
horror. This foreboding pattern of the future* is called Sciwtific 
Society. It will be a planned society, artificially constructed and 
managed by trained technologists, the power politicians of the 
future. These managerial experts mil already know from their 
studies of advertising, propaganda or what goes by the name of 
eduation, the press, the cinema and the radio, how to control 
all basic human responses. This practical knowledge will have 
come into their hands by means of a synthesis of psychoanalysis 
and behaviorism, Freud and Pavlov. 

Once having mastered the techniques for controlling 
behavior, these ruling technicians mil make prowsions for swal 
stability in an exceedingly simple manner, namely by breeding 
the type of human being who will be content to live in such a 
society. Approximately twenty-five percent of the women o 
each generation and five percent of the men will be used tor 
breeding purposes and all othcrt will be sterilized. Since these 
children will not be reared by their parents but by employees ot 
the state, the maternal and paternal impulses wiU soon disap- 

‘I. ascribing i. wj., .k. 

ihroufh clu9 conflict cwnot baoJ" 
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pear. The managers will derive intense satisfaction from the 
pleasure which comes from planning, and for the rest there will 
be provided a wide range of sports and amusements, among 
which the chief may be sex which will have been rendered “des- 
titute of social importance.’’ (p. 253) No subversive ness w'ill 
be tolemted, and in order to prevent any variety of plotting 
among posable friends the authorities will furnish strategically 
located ^^govern mental microphones*’ for ul^quitous censors. In 
this scientific society art and literature probably could not flour- 
ish $ there would be pleasure but no joy ^ knowledge but no love, 
and power without delight. Having de«ribcd this social mon- 
strosity, Bertrand Russell then admits that the end such a 
system must break down either in an orgy of bloodshed or in the 
rediscovery of joyi” but it is difliculi to sec how either of these 
eventualities might be brought about, given the conditions al- 
ready described. “There is, 1 think,” writes Mr. Russell, “a real 
danger Jest the world should become subject to a tyranny of this 
sort, and it is on this account that I have not shrunk from depict- 
ing the darker features of the world that scientific mampul.ition 
unchecked might wish to create.” (260) From this sentence wc 
are to assume, as indeed our author has instructed us to do, that 
this terrifying picture of the future is “not tube taken altogether 
as a serious prophecy.” (260) This is what is likely to happen if 
scientific technique is not checked. Consequently, our attention 
must now be directed toward the preventives, the checks, since 
Russell himself disavows the society he has viMoned. 

He defines a sci^nfic society as one in which the rulers pro- 
duce the results Intended, and “the greater the number of results 
that It can both intend and produce, the more scientific it Is.” 
(aa?) This definition holds, presumably, regardless of the char- 
acter of the results intended and produced. This simple defini- 
tion represents all that Bertrand Russell ever asks of science and 
Che dentist. “The sphere of values,” insists Mr. Russell, “lies 
outside science, cx«pt insofar as science consists in the pursuit of 
knowledge. (a66) Here we have, perhaps, the most candid of 
all statements affirming “moral isolatlomsm*” for scientists 
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A Social Philosophy, Minus Dynamics 

It is precisely at this point that my greatest sense of dis- 
satisfaction arises with respect to Bertrand Russell’s complete 
philosophic outlook. I admire his clarity of thought and especi- 
ally his felicities of expression. My respect for his courage and 
audaaty is profound, and particularly do I praise his temerity 
in attacking the more difficult problems of philosophy, as for 
example, those arising from the so-called new physics, not to 
mention those which shock the conventional and timid thinkers. 
Bertrand Russell is a brave thinker and a bold one. But, he does 
not furnish us with a single authentic lever for aaion. A social 
philosophy which does not lead to social action is incomplete. If 
science is to be the chief source of dynamics for the coming age, 
and if scientists are to have nothing to do with values, from 
whence are values to come? Certainly not from religion, not if 
Bertrand Russell has anything to say about it, because for him 
religions spring from fear and are the remnants of superstitions. 
Where are we to find the checks which will prevent science from 
producing this horror world which Russell describes so glowing- 
ly? There is but a single source, namely education j but alas, the 
promise is slender indeed and is contained in this wistful 
sentence: 

The new powers that science has given to man can only be wielded 
safely by those who, whether through the study of history or through 
their own experience of life, having acquired some reverence for human 
feelings and some tenderness towards the emotions that give colour to 
the daily existence of men and women. (268) 

But, arc these pereons of reverence and tenderness to be wien- 
tists^ Obviously not. This probability has already been mlcd out 
by Russell himself. Who, then, arc the ones who will ^ d«ig- 
nated to stem the tide of a brutalizing science? Patently, these 
must be ‘‘soft” persons chosen from the ranks of artists ana 
scholars, persons devoid of all desire for power. How are the« 
tender ones to check the scientists who care only for the cons 
quences which they have purposed? There is no answer, and 
arc left, as Russell so often leaves us, entertained and enlig 
ened but unmotivated. 
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The difficulty with Russell *s viewpoint is to be found, I be- 
lieve, in his habitual dualism. I have not made a careful study of 
his epistemology, especially of the earlier years, and hence 1 do 
not know whether this halWr of dualism is rhetorical or funda- 
mental. Over and over, he emphasizes the easy polarities. 
Knowledge and ignorance, good and evil, freedom and slavery, 
science and something which Is not science. So long as he permits 
himself these simple dichotomies, it will not be possible to build 
a functional social philosophy out of his social philosophizing. 
If the scientists arc to be entirely exonerated from all considera- 
tion of value, then Russell is correct in both his analyses and 
in his prophecies. If scientists have nothing to do with the ends 
of life, then those ends will become, using one of Russell’s 
telling phrases, “something dusty.” If he should a^k another 
question, the question for example which Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son asked, namely, “What manner of man docs science make?”* 
he wouM at once find himself on a new trail. But, he cannot ask 
this question. He cannot ask if because to him science stands com- 
pletely oubide the realm of the personal. Science is not a form 
of c»jmmon sense, a variety of experience comparable to other 
experiences, but something which stands and The 

type of society in whkh the scientist worics and has his lacing 
must remain for him a matter of complete indifference. A sci- 
entist who k also interested in politics would be, in sub^tance, 
an anomaly. 

Leisure and Culture 


Leisure is one of the social problems which has concerned 
philosophers almost universally. Bertrand Russell, in addressing 
him>clF to this question, begins with a quixotic title, namely, In 
/ ol There exist, he states, only two varieties of 

lalmr, namely, “altering the position of matter at or near the 
earths surf.uc relatively to other such matter” and “tolling 
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other people to do so.”* Here we have the typical quality of 
Russell’s humor at its best. What he accomplishes with sallies 
of this order is to demolish in one fell swoop the whole edifice 
of uncritically-accepted morallsms. We have been taught to be- 
lieve that virtue inheres in work. Russell tells us that virtuej on 
the contrary, resides in leisure, that *^the road to happiness and 
prosperity lies in an organized diminution of work.”^ Russell’s 
brand of socialism may well be said to begin at this very point. 
He believes that modem technology is capable of producing a 
high standard of living for all, that machines should do the 
major work, and that a man should not be rewarded for his pre- 
sumed virtues but rather for his efficiency in production, 

As usual , Russell over-simplifies his socio-economic equation in 
this manner: 


I suppose that, at a given moment, a certain number of people are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of pns. They make as many pins as the world 
needs, working (say) eight hours a day. Someone makes an Invention 
by which the same number of men can make twice as many pins as 
before. But the world does not need twice as many pinsi pins are already 
so cheap that hardly any more will be bought at a lower price. In a 
sensible world, everybody concerned in the manufacture of pins wouW 
take to working four hours instead of eight, and everything else would 
go on as before. But in the actual world this would be thought demoraliz- 
ing. The men stfll work eight hours, there are too many pins, some 
employers go bankrupt, and half the men previously concerned in making 
pins are thrown out of work. There », in the end. just as much leisure 
as in the other plan, but half the men are totally idle, while half are 

Still overworked. In this way, it b insured that the unavoidable leisure 
shall cause misery all round instead of being a universal source of happi- 
ness. Can anything more insane be imagined?* 


I call this an over-simplification, because it omits some of the 
Important factors, but it is. as a matter of fact, an excelUnt 
description of the manner in which our contemporary concep 
tions of work and leisure have come mto existence. In striving 
to dignify labor we have succeeded in degrading leisure. So g 
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a$ this condition exists we shall not be capable of devising suit- 
able plans for leisure. Even the modern Russians, according to 
Russell, have not learned this fundamental lesson; they give 
special honor to the manual worker; they merely substitute 
Dialectical Materialism for God in the moral context. Commu> 
nists would not say, with Isaac Watts: 

For Satan finds some mtschkf still 

For idle hands to do 

but they would imply that the opponents of the Communistic 
State might be assumed to be effective substitutes for Satan. 
According to Russell we have allowed ourselves to be perverted 
by the "cult of efficiency,*’ and hence we have no valid form of 
judgment to make of the productive enterprise. There is, he 
insists, but one valid judgment to make with respect to economic 
production, namely, “the pleasure it gives to the consumer.'** I 
presume that we may deduce from this a preliminary theory of 
the nature of leisure as a form of earned freedom. From this 
it follows that if leisure and liberty arc to be e(^uatL'd, there 
should be no hint of regimentation in the free time of those who 
have somehow earned the right to be thus free. This brings us 
to the leisure problem as it was viewed by the Creeks. 

As befits a philosopher, Russell, having stated his social 
theory, proceeds at once to a solution which is philosophic in 
essence. He does not wish the famous dictum of Francis B.icon 
to be taken too seriously, nor universally; knowledge may be 
power but it may also be fun. If leisure were used for purposes 
of non-purposeful knowledge, we should at once be on the trail 
of a kind of leisure which would soften the hard heart of the 
world. Ru^ll wants an architecture, especially pertaining to 
homes, which w II be appropriate to the new leisure. He wants 
houses made as scientifically efficient as factories but conceived 
m Iwauty and designed for the leisure of all members of the 
family group. Russell scarcely goes further than these sugges- 
tions m proposing a program for cultural leisure; this is not 
surprising, since he is not a pragmatic person; aride from his 
espousal of what might be called an “innocent” form of social- 

I,. 
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ism, his only genuinely activist interest has been concentrated 
upon education, and we may assume that it was his belief that 
a properly educated person would have no serious difficulty with 
his leisure, provided he might live in a decent society. 


Education Is The Good Life 


In the realm of education, Russell speaks not merely a$ a 
theoribt, but also as a practical experimenter. He has actually 
operated a school for young children, an undertaking from which 
most philosophers would shrink with fear and trembling. It is 
one thing to write bravely about cduation as it should be and 
quite another to subject one’s self to the ordeal of translating 
one’s precepts into action. Here, as in so many other instances, 
Russell reveals an undaunted spirit. 

In his major treatise on education’* he allows theory and 
practice to intermingle. He states the general aims of education 
and then, having divided these objectives into two primary 
strands (charaacr and intelligence), he proceeds to indicate 
how to attain these ends at various genetic levels. In this manner 
he combines both the "Aoa;” and the "/or ptrpoie** ques- 
tions of education into a single and flowing treatment. 

Insight with respect to the ends of education as conceived by 
Russell may be gained by analyzing one of his preliminary 
affirmations which reads thus: 

The real Issue is: should we, in education^ aim ai filling the mind with 
knowledge which has direct practical utility, or should we try to give 
our pupils mental possessions which arc good on their own account. 


We encounter once more a typical Russell dualism in this sen- 
tence. Education has two sides, not many. The choice is between 
utility and enjoyment, as though these two qualities of expen- 
cnce were somehow and irrevocably dissociated and m conflict. 
Having stated the dilemma, his favorite form of logi^ he there- 
upon proceeds to point out why different people ^ 

isLe. Aristocrats, for example, want the latter type of eduat.on 
for themselves and the former (utilitarian) for the lower classe . 


EJu^aMH anJ the G<^J HU, in 
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Democrats, on the contrary, deare to have what is useful and 
what IS ornamental divided on a somewhat equal basis. In the 
next place, hum.m nature seems to exist in two compartments. 
There are persons who care only for material goods and others 
who care for mental delights. And, finally, among educators 
there are those who Insist that intrinsic knowledge (non-practi- 
cal) is completely valueless, whereas others in«st with equal 
fervor that this so-called “useless” knowledge is the only va- 
riety which in the long run can nourish the spirit of man and thus 
keep him human. Russell, fortunately, does not fall on either 
side of his artificially constructed dilemma, He knows that sci- 
entific and practical knowledge cannot save us, but he also knows 
that we cannot live in this world at all at this stage of our devel- 
opment without additional amounts of science and technology. 
He appears to take for granted, however, that this latter type 
of training needs little encouragement and that we arc much 
more likely to fail for want of what might be called cduc.iflon 
for character and intelligence. 

Pupils should be regarded as ends, not means. The school 
exists for them and not they for the schools, The end to be 
desired is a good character, or if we were to use a modern termi- 
nology, a good personality. A good personality consists of vi- 
tality, courage, sensitiveness and imelligcnce. Vitality is not to 
be regarded as mere physical strength but rather as the ability 
to take an interest in the outside world and to enjoy existence. 
Courage is contrasted with fear and repressions. Scnsitivcnc'^s 
IS a corrective for merely animal vitality and courage, Intelli. 
gence begins with curiosity and is inclusive of open-mindedness, 
truthfulness, capacity to cooperate with others, and to stand 

alone with one’s convictions if necessary to maintain personal 
integrity. ^ 

punishment, 

truth-tell.ng, et cet«n, conforms in genenl to the precepts 
known th,s Muntry under the title of progrerrrw educatior- 

should be placed upon mtellectuai development; even Lntl 
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questions may now be subsumed within the intellectual realm 
and should, as a matter of fact, receive no further attention as 
and of themselves. 

Disinterested curio^ty is the key to intellectual growth. There 
need be no ulterior purpose for the acquisition of new knowl- 
edge; the goal of intellectual curiosity is knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge. This form of intelligence (regarded by Rus- 
sell as being intrinsic as distinguished from ulterior knowing) 
automatically produces the desirable quality of open-minded- 
ness. Ability to concentrate one^s attention, patience, and cxact- 
are traits which arise naturally and almost auto- 
matically from this type of ‘‘genuine” education. Some degree 
of specialization is to be permitted after the fifteenth year, but 
the criterion is to be, not the curriculum, but rather the pupil; 
if he shows an inclination towards special studies, this wish 
should be gratified; if, on the contrary, he shows no such signs, 
he should continue with “all-around” eduation. The three areas 
of specialization arc (a) classics, (b) mathematics and science, 
and (c) modern humanities.” In all these matters there is but 
a single source of motivation, adventurous interest. “The ^eat 
stimulus in education is to feel that achievement is possible. 
Knowledge which is felt to be boring is of little use, but knowU 
edge which is assimilated eagerly becomes a permanent pos- 
session.”” , , , 

Russell has devoted much less attention to the perplexing 
questions centering about so-called higher or university educ- 
tion. What he says is, however, pertinent. He be^ns with the 
assumption that only a minority of the population is capable o 
profiting from education prolonged as far as the age of twenty- 
mo. Who, then, are to be selected for higher eduration^ 
tainly not those whose chief qualification is the aWity of the r 
parents to pay the costs. At the age of eighteen a boy or pr i 

Spable of doing useful work; i the State 

study instead of work, there should be assurance that the invest 

'"TeforTo^ne is to say who shall attend universities, a pnor 
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query arises, namely, what art universitie$? Russell, once more 
resorting to his favorite duality, believes that universities may 
exist for two purposes: “on the one hand, to train men and 
women for certain professions j on the other hand, to pursue 
learning and research without regard to immediate utility.’’'* 
Teachers in universities should themselves be engaged in re- 
search and should not be required to become adepts in pcdagog>'. 
Whether the student enters the university for the pursuit of 
“pure learning'* or for professional training, he should be chosen 
because he possesses the required skill and not because he be- 
longs to a special class or happens to be the offspring of parents 
of wealth. I stated above that these notions of Russell’s regard- 
ing higher education were pertinent, and my inference was to 
the effect that these are precisely (he types of questions which 
are likely to be centers of excited diKUsslons during the years 
to follow the current war. I say this because what Russell is here 
defining is, patently, his conception of democratic education. 

Tat iNwocEMCt OF Russell’s Socialism 

My choice of adjective in a previous sentence requires ex* 
planation. I said that Russell’s variety of socialism was “inno- 
cent” and by that 1 mean that he dissociates himself completely 
from those types of socialism (or communism) whose leaders 
are willing to deprive men of liberty or condone the use of vio- 
lence. If he can have socialism plus democracy, he will welcome 
the future, but if he is asked to take socialism without democracy, 
he will choose democracy even though it is associated with a 
faulty economy. This thesis is repeated in all three of the vol- 
umes in which his ideologial portion is interpreted,” and it 
seems certain that this attitude has not been altered. 

His rejections are sharp and clear. He rejects Fascism because 
It is irrational, anti -democratic, nationalistic, capitalistic, and has 
its roots not in historic philosophy but rather in psychoanalysis. 

" fbid., 3o<- 
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He rejects Marxian Socialism because he cannot accept dialectical 
necessity in historical change^ nor can he accept the Marxian 
theory of value and surplus- value, the undue glonhcation of 
manual labor, class war, and hatred; in addition he opposes 
Marxism on the ground that it is ba^cally anti-democratic, dis- 
poses of liberty and asks its adherents to revert to the belief 
in one man's infallibility, in this case Marx himself. But he does 
not at this point, happily, fall into the error of believing that 
Fascism and Marxism are the only alternatives confronting us. 
He believes that socialism and democracy are reconcilable. 


Socialism, as conceived by Russell, is “primarily ... an adjust- 
ment to machine production demanded by considerations of com- 
mon sense, and calculated to increase the happiness, not only of 
proletarians, but of all except a tiny minority of the human 
race. . . Further, socialism is to be defined as a combination of 
economic and political power. “The economic part consists in 
State ownership of ultimate economic power, which involves, as 
a minimum, land and minerals, capital, banking, credit and for- 
eign trade. The political part requires that the ultimate political 
power should be democratic.”** This type of socialism is bol- 
stered, he believes, by the following arguments: (a) the profit- 
motive is bound to break down, (b) leisure cannot be properly 
distributed under the profit motive, (c) economic insecurity will 
persist so long as the profit motive continues, (d) the world 
annot tolerate longer the existence of idle and parasitic people, 
fe) education must be democratized if democracy itself is to sur- 
vive, (f) the arts cannot flourish until dcmoCTatic swialism is 
achieved, (g) the numerous public services which cry for accom- 
plishment cannot be undertaken under the “haphazard operanon 
of the profit motive,” and (h) war cannot be stopped so long as 

competitive economics persist.” . .k , t},K«.|l’s 

From a philosophic viewpoint it is evident that Russell s 
reasoning about the social order proceeds from certain conce^ 
tions respecting the nature of power. It is not 
fore, that he should have devoted an entire volume to this iss 
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alone/* The varieties ol power conadered include pries/ty^ king- 
ly^ naked ^ revoluiionary^ and economic; also power is expressed 
as control over opinion, as creed, as moral codes, as government, 
and as private organizations among individuals. As might be 
expected from a thinker schooled in the philosophic discipline, 
Russell mistrusts all power save that which derives from wis* 
dom‘* and consent. There are, nevertheless, distinct power phi- 
losophies. Philosophers, being nothing more than human beings 
with a special preoccupation, seek wisdom for varying purposes, 
Some desire merely to know, and to prove that the world is 
knowablc; some seek happiness, some virtue, and some a syn- 
thesis of these twoj some desire a union with Cod or with ocher 
human beings; some seek beauty, and finally there arc philoso- 
phers who seek power, Machiavclli, Thrasymachus, and Fichlc 
for example. Pragmatism is a power philosophy'.** Likewise 
Bergson’s creative evolution, and obviously Nietzsche’s anti- 
Christianity. 

Scattered throughout these chapters of Poctvr, which, by the 
way, Russell calls A Social Attalysit^ are notions about De- 
mocracy which the contemporary student may ponder with 
profit. A sample may tend to stimulate an appetite : 

. . . itmoewy gircs a man a lecling that lie has an cff«u'vc share in 
political power when the group concerned ts small, hut not when »i is 
l*rg«; on the other hand, the issue r$ likely to strike him as important 
when the group concerned is Urge, but not when it is small/* 


There can be no question concerning Russell’s adherence to the 
democratic doctrine, but he is capable of treating it with biting 
sarcasm, as for example in sentences of this variety: “The most 
successful democratic politicians arc those who succeed in abol- 
ishing democracy and becoming dictators.”** Following this 
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sharp witticism he reminds his readers that Lenin, Mussoliru, 
and Hitler owed their rise to democracy. His chief misgivings 
regarding modern democracies seem to revolve around the 
notion that the people can, under democratic conditions, be 
easily deceived and manipulated, and precisely because they 
believe the government is thetrs. The power of propaganda 
reduces the masses to impotence. It must be admitted, of course, 
that these criticisms are partially true^ but one should then ask 
two questions, namely, (a) would the circumstances be worse or 
better under non*democratic rule, and (b) what correctives are 
available? 

Towards World Government 

We are all likely, during the coming years, to test our social 
philosophers according to the help and encouragement they an 
offer us with respect to peace and world organization. Although 
we may find it difficult in the world which follows upon World 
War II to accept and act upon the advice proffered by Bertrand 
Russell, we shall once more find in him clarity and straight- 
forward admonition. His basic principle is simplicity indeed, and 
these are his words: “1 believe that the alMlition of private 
ownership of land and apital is a necessary step toward any 
world in which the nations are to live at peace with one an- 
other.”” But one should not conclude from this premise that 
Russell, like so many over-simplIficrs, rests his case at this 
point. He in«st 5 that the auses of war are multiple, not singular, 
and that these auses go so deeply into the roots of hurnan nature 
that most orthodox Socialists are not apable of conducting an 
inquiry into the origins of war. One of these muluform auses 
Russell himself recognizes and denotes readily, namely, race 
prejudices and hatred. In this current War we have come to see 
with a fearsome gravity how true is ^is conclusion. 

Russell believed in the necessity of a League of Nations but 
he did not believe that the League which was m process ot tor- 

pUii for World Fedrralioni (J-u pUn, l>owt«'. ideolo^ 
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macion when he wrote his essay on ‘‘International Relations”” 
<ould succeed unless it were to be quickly followed by a succes- 
si on of other related reforms, such as general disarmament. In 
fact, it was then his conviaion that all bask reforms must move 
along as a common world front if peace w'ere to be sustained. 
The fundamental reform required is, of course, a new sec of 
motivations on the part of men and women. What is needed 
before a world of pwe can become reality Is a new development 
in human nature. Since Russefl believed that human nature was 
capable of alteration, and since he also believed that the most 
effective Instrument for this purpose was education, we find here, 
as In so many other contexts, a typical consistency, The final 
sentences of the essay” from which 1 have quoted in these two 
paragraphs is a glowing tribute to his deep-seated faith: 

A world full of happiness is not heyond human power \o ercaie; the 
obstacles im^d by inanimate nature are not insuperable. The real 
^tacles he in the heart of man, and the cure for these is a firm hope, 
informed and fortified by thought. 

As this essay was brought to its conclusion, 1 went to hear 
Bertrand Russell lecture at the Rand School for Social Science. 

the social philosopher in the midst of an admiring 
audience of adults. He enjoyed what he was doing, and he was 
teaching. There was liveliness in the atmosphere. It was the 
type of teaching- si tuition which one hopes for in adult surround- 
ings, an engrossed cluster of students eagerly intent upon ex- 
tracting meaning from the flowing sentences of a ripened scholar. 
A light touch of humor graced his ideas and made them seem 
less profound than they probably were. My effort was to “catch” 
the appropriate atmosphere of this man, this thinker, this teach- 
er. I cannot find the precise words for my purpose. It summed 
icse U up somehow m my mind in this manner: Here is a social 
philosopher for whom society failed to provide a suitable role 
and a drama Wg enough for his acting talents. He has remained 
at one and the same time too close to people and too remote. 
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RUSSELUS POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
PHILOSOPHY 

I. Pessimism and the Theory op the Passions 

npHE concept of power overshadows all of Russell's political 
jL and economic writings. In a long series of popular volumes 
he often declares against the evils of nineteenth century competi- 
tive capitalism, but also condemns monopoly capitalism, present 
or to come. At the same dme he is fearftjl of the centralization 
of power under what he calls «State Socialism,” and often points 
to the Soviet Union as an example of how the lust for power can 
be as dangerous as the passion for possessions. Of the details of 
economic theory one hears very little. Some economists are occa- 
sionally touched on in historical perspective, but only Marx is 
given anything like a full-length critique. Guild socialism and 
«ven syndicalism arc regarded as preferable to Marxism, but 
the economic theories of these movements are barely mentioned, 
whereas Mandan theory and Soviet socialism come in for re- 
peated, if cursory, criticism. So adverse is Russell's recent judg- 
ment of present-day socialism, that his critique of capitalism 
seems, by comparison, to fade into tolerance.* Evidently he has 
become convinced that the thirst for Power is the primary danger 
to mankind, that possessive ness is evil mainly because it promotes 
the power of man over man. Any society, therefore, which seems 
to him to strengthen organiaational control and central power 
IS, Ipso facto, suspect. 

In 1902 Mr. Russell expounded his theory of Power very 
eloquently in “A Free Man’s Worship.” 

Shall we warship Force, or shall w< worship Goodness? fhe asks 1 
U Power B bad. as rt seems to be. let us reject it from our he.trts. In 
*S«, for cumplc, A 
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that lies Man’s irue freedom; ... In action, in desire, we must submit 
perpetually to the tyranny of outside forces; but in thought, in aspiration, 
we are free, free from our fellow-men, free from the petty planet on 
which our bodies impotently crawl, free even, while we live, from the 
t>Tanny of death. ... To defy with Promethean constancy a hostile uni- 
verse, to keep its evil always in view, always actively hated, . . . appears 
to be the duty of all who will not bow before the inevitable. But indig- 
nation is still a bondage, for it compels our thoughts to be occupied with 
an evil world; and in the fierceness of desire from which rebellion springs 
there is a kind of self-assertion which it is necessary for the wise to 
overcome. (MjitUism and 5 of) 


The better counsel is resignation and retreat to contemplation. 
The teachings of Schopenhauer and the Stoics arc wiser than the 
Promethean philosophy of revolt. Drastic withdrawal from the 
world is made necessary by the irrewstible tyranny of nature 
and the insatiable desires of man. Russell’s pessimism is thus 
grounded physically and psychologically. 

The first ground of pessimism reduces to the second. The 
question whether the planet will crash or freeze in ten million 
years is not a ^Miving option,” nor, as Shaw could see clearly 
enough, do most people want to face the boredom of endless life. 
The real problem is to increase longevity and ward off disease 
and natural disaster, and what is needed for this is a much more 
efficient organization of society. Unfortunately, if Mr. Russell s 
pessimistic view of human nature is accepted, any fundamenta^ 
change for the better begins to appear precarious or impossible. 
A lucid sun-lit skepticism, based upon a theory of the passions 
which tends always to fatalism, forms the persistent background 
of many volumes wiih a melioristic purpose. As in the case o 
Montaigne, Condillac, and Voltaire, it is the brilliant disclosure 
of human folly and perversity which is remembered, not the oc- 
casional remedies suggested. Disbelief in any human regener - 
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lion, like a figure in the bass insistently repealed, easily drowns 
out the short-lived themes of hope and reconstruction, which arc 
heard, with only slight attention or, like the assurances given to 
bankrupts or the bereaved, with little conviction, 

War, for Mr. Russell, is probably the worst of evils. But in his 
opinion, war is not primarily caused by the amlnuon of govern- 
ments, by diplomatic tangles, nor economic conditions, any of 
which, with courage and planning, might be overcome, but by 
human nature, which, in the opinion of most psychologists, is 
here to stay. Speaking of the First World War, he states that it 
“has grown, in the mam, out of the life of impulse. . . . There is 
an impulse of aggression, and an impulse of resistance to aggres- 
sion.*^ Blind impulse is the source of war, but it is also the source 
of science, art and love.* “War grows out of ordinary human 
nature. Germans, and also the men who compose Governments, 
are on the whole average human beings, actuated by the same 
passions that actuate others, not differing from the rc>.t of the 
wrid except in their circumstances.”* Blind impulse not only 
drives nations to war but also generates the quasi -intellectual 
motives which are used, both by invading and defending nations, 
to justify their resort to arms.* So strong is the impulse which 
leads men to fight, that some moral equivalent must be found in 
peace tune, as a deterrent of future war>,’ and efforts must be 
made to direct this dangerous passion into “love, the instinct of 
constructivcncss, and the joy of life,” and so reform human na- 
ture to peaceful pursuits.* How this is to be done Mr. Russell 
Goes not adequately explain, and indeed his constructive effort 
IS always abstract and scant, and spends itself in a few para- 
graphs. It might even seem that he prefers to postpone the 
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struggle. After all, *‘our institutions rest upon Injustice and au- 
thority.”* "What an we do for the world while we live?” he 
asks. "We annoc destroy the excessive power of the State or of 
private property. . . . We must recognize that the world is ruled 
by a wrong spirit,”** and we must wait till that which Is now 
thought by the few is the thought of many. 

The aggressive instinct had some support from psychologists 
in 1916 when the above views were first written, but not in 1 938, 
when they were repeated. Naturally the militarists insist on an 
ineradicable impulse to war as a matter of professional honor 
and foresight, but it is difficult to sec why Mr. Russell, with so 
little evidence to go on, ^ould agree with them. Having granted 
the main premise, he has no sufficient answer to their conclusion 
that war is inevitable. And when Mr Russell fails to mention 
"the life of impulse” as the source of war he tends to cite other 
very unlikely auscs. Socialism, he says, will not put an end to 


Ants are as completely Soclalisbc as any commuoijy can p<«jbly be, yet 
they put to death any ant which strays among them by mistake from a 
neighboring ant-heap. Men do not differ much from ants, as regards 
their instincts in this respect, wherever diere is a great divergence 0 
race, as between white men and yellow men. 

Race hostility is modifiable but so exceedingly strong that even 
if a real league of nations were established and private pro^rty 
abolished, wars might still occur. Mr, Russell offers no evidence 
for the theory of instinctive hostility of races, and no »unte - 
evidence, of which there is an abundance." He J 

he thinks economic causes are inadequate to explain the . 
nor why he believes that, since ants fight, men ; 

not defend the parallel he draws between the purely instinaive 

behavior of ants and planned socialism. In J by 

ous to mention, he concedes militarist premises abandoned by 
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psycholo^sts, thus creating unnecessary difficulties for his pacifist 
position/’ and for hrs ideal of future peace. 

If the instincts of aggressiveness and possess) vencss bedevil 
Mr. Russell’s treatment of war, they also invalidate much of his 
political economy. The former instinct, expanded into love 
of power,” is most explicit/ expounded in A Sooat 

Anaiysif^ and in Freedom vs. OrgenrzBtion, although it also 
plays a leading role in his other writings, whether as Faust or 
Mephistopheles- The book, opens with romantic claims 

that man’s desires are infinite and that '^what we need for lasting 
happiness is impossible for human beings/* claims which appear 
to be, in spite of Schopenhauer, either mistaken or irrelevant. 
Probably the extent to which Mr. Russell agrees with the great 
misanthrope, while choosing the optimist Marx as his chief ad- 
versary, is not always appreciated. It is significant that Mr. Rus- 
sell states the thesis of his whole book in explicit opposition to 
Marx. With the idea that he is oppodng a basic Marxian theory 
he ar^es that men pursue wealth only up to a certain degree of 
satiation, and then turn all their attention to power. He writes: 

The error of Marxht economics b not merely theoretic^K but is of the 
greatest practical imponance. ... It b only by reallring that love of 
power b the cause of the activities that are imponant in social affairs 
that hbtory ... can be rightly interpreted. 

In the course of thb book I ^|| be concerned to prove that the 
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fundamental concept in social Kience is Power in the same sense in which 
Energy is the fundamental concept in physics.'* 


Mr. Russell defines Power “as the production of intended 
effects” and it follows that all our successful voluntary actions 
result from Power or “the love of Power.” If we imprison a 
man, bribe him by rewards, or influence him by arguments, these 
are simply different manifestations of Power. According to the 
definition, in fact, even smoking a cigarette, writing a love letter, 
waving good-by, singing a song, or publishing a book on the evil 
effects of Power, are all expresaons of Power, so long as we in- 
tend them. But an instinct ^hich explains all of our successful 
eels, explains none of them. 

Power, as thus defined, is not dangerous and destructive unless 
human intentions arc, but Mr. Russell's illustrations show that 
he thinks they mostly arc. He regards Power as evil unless it is 
shared more or less equally, and as very dangerous even when 
it is thus shared; for under a democracy one man will have 
greater ability than others and hence exert undue power over 
them. Mr. Russell's Power theme actually implies a version of 
the doctrine of original sin. It also leads to the following 


difficulty. 

Suppose certain men join a movement to disestablish Power, 
or to distribute it more equally among the people! If they arc 
suaessful, they carry out the behest of Power, becoming them- 
selves as powerful, in terms of Mr. Russell's definition, as any 
tyrant. Even though they spread the good life to millions, the 
more successful they arc, the more usurpatious and dangerous. 
Schopenhauer, faced with the similar difficulty of explaining how 
the omnipotent Will to Life can be extinguished by the intel- 
lect, which is only its expression, resorted to allegory: 

A Wanderer purs^sa cen.in path with a laatern in his hand; sndd^ly 
he sees an abyss before him and turns back. The Wand«" » ' 

to Life, the lantern, the Intellect-, by the light of th. 
it has taken the wrong way, and that it Stands before an y 


turns and goes back. 

Mr. Russell's answer is no more satisfactory than Schopen 
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haucr’s. A part of th< omnipotent Will to Power is transformed 
into the kind of Power which sets men free from Power- I* he 
men who have probably had more power than any others, Mr. 
Russell states, are Buddha, Christ, Pythagoras, and Galileo.'' It 
is instructive to observe that, among the men who exert this 
emancipating power, only religious men and pure scieiitivts are 
cited. Men of action arc viewed unfavorably, whether they ad- 
vance by naked power** or by persuasion, whereas pure scien- 
tists, detached artists and dreamers are regarded w'ith tolerant 
love. For Mr. Russell, as for Schopenhauer, the great men of 
history arc those who attempt to free men’s ntinds. Freedom is 
mainly subjective. 

Russell’s theory of social mechanics is obliged to explain why 
the same instinct impels some men and some societies to seek 
Power, and others, to escape from It. Nietzsche, developing the 
same theory in his Will to Powr, is much more resourceful than 
Mr. Russell. Nietzsche’s interpretation of the Christian stress on 
loving kindness and humility as a disguised and Inverted striving 
for Pow'er, although certainly one-sided, is at least an attempt to 
meet the difficulty. Of course, there is little that Russell can say. 
He can maintain, as instinct theory sometimes does, that the 
aggressive instinct in some men and some societies is weak and 
perverted; but no means exist to confirm such a claim. Or he 
can argue that physical and social circumstances in which indi- 
viduals and societies find themselves determine all the multi- 
farious forms which Power takes; but in this case the question 
arises whether it would not be better to drop this mysterious, 
unronfirmabic instinct, and rely on the social and physical facts 
which can be investigated by scientific methods. Instead of ac- 
counting for the difference between Buddha and Caligula by 
two kinds of Power-seeking, one of which sets men free w'hcreas 
the other enslaves, it seems sensible to analyze the historical 
conditions and social formations. But when this is done, the 

ower-dnve becomes an unnecessary and supernumerary as- 
sumption. ' 

The problem is to explain and predia human behavior, and 
not merely to classify it on convenient pegs. Mr. Russell empha- 
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sizes the aggressive and possessive instincts, but it is not sur- 
prising that he refers to many others.** Some psychologists in the 
past were inclined to add an instinct to explain every new type 
of behavior considered, even hunting, hand-washing, fact-find- 
ing, wearing clothes, and tasting sugar. When the instinct wave 
was at its height, James listed about thirty, and Thorndike al- 
most forty. McDougall was contented with thirteen, and other 
psychologists tried to make out with a much smaller number, 
the Freudians with two. Russell, in 1938, following the fashion 
of Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and other romantic philosophers, 
attempted to reduce all the instincts to one, the love of Power. 
American psychologists, by this time, had definitely turned away 
from instinct theory. Innate, unlearned modes of behavior, which 
have a physiological basis, and are universal in the human species, 
but also present in the higher animals, proved exceedingly diffi- 
cult to find. Mr. Russell’s favorite instincts of aggression and ac- 
quisitiveness, for example, could be shown to have no clear physi- 
ological basis, and to be anything but universal. The Iroquws 
might go to war for the love of fighting, but data presented y 
Boas indicate that this is probably an exception, not the rule, 
other motives being usually found. Plunder and the procuring 
of horses and cattle are sometimes incentives, but acquisitiveness, 
too, is far from universal, and the Esquimaux seem to get along 
very well without cither of Mr. Russell’s mam instincts. E»s 
ence of societies in which war is unknown and 
communal, and such institutions as Potlach, '***' J®. 
siveness and possessiveness often fail to appear, an 
do appear, display the widest diversity from society 
Nothing in fJ predicted, then, from the 
instincts have occurred, since they entail "o P. 

behavior; and no (non-verbal) statements about their occ^^ 
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rcnce, or ausal eificacy, can be confirmed, dnee they have no 
known physiological basis.'* 

11. The Ceitique Of Capitalist Society and Socialism 

Mr. Russell’s theory of power and possess! veness is perhaps 
not so important in itself, as in the uses to which he puts it. The 
theory affords justihcaiion for the pervasive skepticism and pes- 
simism found in his books, and for his static or cyclical view of 
history which dwells upon the sad ebb and flow of passions; it 
supplies the main reason for condemning, or disparaging any 
institution which possesses real power and seeks more, especially 
when this institution upholds ideals »milar to Mr. Russell's. 
The same theory explains his sympathy with guild socialism, and 
even syndicalism and anarchism, and it affords a basis for his 
zealous and persistent criticism of Marxian theory and Soviet 
socialism; it partly accounts for his dislike of the machine and 
Industrialization and his love of China, China economically 
backward, easy-going, and unambitious; for machines and indus- 
trialization, he claims, ^catly increase the gamut of power, and 
render those in authority unfeeling and inconsiderate. Finally, 
Russell's theory of the passions makes clear why his approach to 
social problems is, in spite of frequent use of historial illustra- 
tions, characteristically abstract and unhistorial. 

Mr. Russell’s approach to social problems an be illustrated 
by his discuwlon of the state. The chief function of the state Is to 
protect its citizens internally, by law and the police, and exter- 
nally, by the army and navy. The state is necessary 

since Anarchy whkh precedes law giYCs freedom only to the strong; che 
conditions to be aimed at will give freedom as nearly as possible to 
every one. It will do this, not by preventing altogether the existence of 
organ laed force, but by limiting (he occasions for its employment to 
the greatest possible extent.** 


The posidve function, assumed by some modem states, of 
organizing freedom, that is, of creating alternative avenues of 
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activity and enjoyment, i$ barely mentioned, and without en- 
thusia$m. Whereas hundreds of pages in his books are devoted 
to the evils of the state, and the desirability of curbing its execs- 
sive power, only a few remarks are made on the fostthe function 
of the state. It builds sewers, educates children, encourages sci- 
ence and sometimes corrects economic injustice, Mr. Kussell 
admits, but warns that even in serving the community, the state 
grows more powerful. 

. . . If all these powers are allowed to the State, (he asks,] what becomes 
of the attempt to rescue individual liberty from its tyranny? . . . Politics 
and economics are more and more dominated by vast organizations m 
the face of which the individual k in danger of becoming powerless. The 
state is the greatest of these organ izatbns and the most serious menace to 
liberty.'" 


The remedy proposed is that ‘‘the positive purposes of the 
State, over and above the preservation of order, ought as far as 
possible to be carried out, not by the State, itself, but by inde- 
pendent organizations,” to which men voluntarily choose to 
belong “because they embody some common purpose which all 
their members consider important.”** Only by this means, Mr. 
Russell maintains, can organization and liberty be combined, but 
he warns that the state is, apparently by nature, jealous of lesser 
organizations which must deprive it of power if they arc to suc- 
ceed. The remedy must be sought 


by a mcchod which is in the direction of present tendencies. Such a 
method would be the increasing devolution of positive political 
to bodies formed voluntarHy for specific purposes, leaving the Sute ra 
in the position of a Federal authority or a court of arbitration. 
will then confine itself to Insisting upon some settlement of nva 
ests; Its only principle in deciding what is the right ^ttlement will be an 
attempt to find the measure most acceptable, on the whole, 


parties concerned.** 

In the first pla«, Mr. Ru^ll apparently 
dencies of his time. There was no tendency m 
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above lines were first published (in the English edition), to a 
devolution of state authority, or to its transfer to voluntary 
organizations. The trend then and since, as Russell elsewhere 
states, has been toward a vast increase in the authority and or- 
ganizational control exercised by federal governments. Yet at 
the same time, there has been an unprecedented growth of vol- 
untary organizations, especially of trade unions. It is not true 
that these organizations ean only increase in strength by wrest- 
ing power from the state, for they can restrict the power of em- 
ployers. Nor is it true, as Mr. Russell's abstract hhs^z jsirt 
notion of freedom seems to imply, that what one man or organi- 
zation gains in power, another must lose in freedom. If we con- 
ceive freedom concretely as the maximum number of actual ave- 
nues of opportunity opened up to citizens, ii is clear that volun- 
tary organizations and the state may simultaneously grow in 
power, while freedom of the individual is not limited but 
increased. 

This is what has happened, and the process has been acceler- 
ated in many directions by the war. The enormous increase of 
state power in England has been accompanied by greatly aug- 
mented influence of trade unions. Labor has acquired important 
representation in the governnment and War Council, and an in- 
creasing influence on war output and the conditions of work. 
Through its Joint Production Committees representing labor 
and management, it has improved production and the utilization 
of machinery and worked to eliminate waste. The unions do not 
wait for the initiative of management and the government, but 
instead, often drive them on to increased efforts. At the same 
time, nurseries for 51,000 children of working mothers have 
been established, and much progress made in solving consumer 
problems.” In short, labor participation in the management of 
industry, nurseries for children, and greater Independence for 
their mothers, and other ideals of Mr. Russel!, ha\*c made great 
strides, precisely at a time when the government has assumed 
more power. Individual freedom has not diminished, since both 
the tnde unions and the government have facilitated work for 

HarUn R. Cti|>pea» **Wofken «Qd J«b* ifi Wartime Britain.'* Zeiinre anj 
^9citty, Suoiaer 
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a cause in which almost everyone believes. To be free is not to 
escape from responsibility. Freedom is the maximum degree of 
opportunity that an organization can supply its members, using 
all the resources available to it in a given historical period. The 
British people, at the present time, arc not doing what they 
would want to do under other circumstances, but they are doing 
what they want to do under the Ans threat. Their participation 
in the War is voluntary, based upon ideals which they consider 
most important, yet It is directed and controlled by the state. 
This is a possibility excluded by Mr. Russell, probably because 
of his abstract conception of power and freedom. He regards 
the state as a geographical unit, and patriotism as an irrational 
tribal emotion. Only by weakening the state an we secure 
‘‘power for voluntary organizations, . . . [that] embody some 
purpose which all their members consider important, not a pur- 
pose imposed by accident or outside force.”” The opposite ap* 
pears to be true in the present War in which the state, which Mr. 
Russell believes tyrannous by nature, and bent on world expan- 
sion, is becoming so far as England is concerned, a “voluntary 
organization” which, though it has greatly increased its own 
power, also encourages in heightened degree, the power and 
initiative of lesser organizations. 


What is true in war-time was also true, in great measure, 
before the War. In the United States, the NIRA (section 7a) 
gave impetus to an unprecedented development of the trade 
union movement, while the various boards of conciliation and 
finally the NLRB, set up by the government to arbitrate labor- 
management disputes, have greatly increased the efficiency of 
unions. But national planning and the multipliation of agencies, 
required to arry out labor laws and other social legislation, have 
concentrated administrative machinery in Washington and great- 
ly augmented the power of the Chief Executive. Many powcrlu 
persons and groups oppose this centralization of powr, ut no 
the trade unions nor the liberal friends of labor. Those who 
complain of bureaucracy and waste, government 
of business men and pampering of the idle, or change 
istration with tyranny, violation of personal liberties and states 
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rights, are identified with interests often genuinely hostile to 
labor 

Whatever William Morris and Gandhi or Thoreau and Mr. 
Belloc may have thought about it, advanced societies arc now 
committed to industrialiaati on, bureaucracy, and vast Impersonal 
organizations. In the present War, which brings latent economic 
tendencies to unmistakable proportions, it is apparent that demo- 
cratic capitalism, socialism, and fascism all require a centralized 
economy, although exceedingly important differences exist, the 
first two differing far more from the third, than they do from 
each other. Mr. Russell, however, seems to oppose industrializa- 
tion, bureaucracy and vast organizations, whatever the regime 
or the period of history may be. 

The members of the government have more power than the others, 
even if they are democratically elected; and so do officials appointed 
by a democratically elected government. The larger the organiration 
the greater the power of the executive. Thus eicry increa^ in the 
size of organizations increases inequalities of power by simultaneously 
diminishing the independence of ordinary members and enlarging the 
scope and initiative of the government.*^ 

The plausibility of this passage seems to depend, again, upon 
the assumption that there is a fixed fund of power and freedom 
in the state, so that every addition to the power of an official, or 
of the government, entails a proportionate loss of Freedom to 
citizens. But this is true, as we have seen, only when freedom 
and power are understood in a very abstract mechanical sense. 
H there were a “law of the conservation of power and freedom,” 
which held for every state, corresponding to the law of the con- 
servation of energy, which is supposed to hold for every closed 
system, then Mr. Russell's contention that all states, and all vast 
organizations, are hostile to individual freedom, would have 
some justification. This is not the case. The increase in the power 
of a government can, and often does, increase the power and 
freedom of its citizens, and of their voluntary organizations. 

Although quite a number of true and interesting statements 
can be made about ail classes, it is doubtful whether any can be 
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made about all states or all organizations. Even though love of 
power and acquisitiveness were present in all societies, and in all 
individuals — which is not the case — very little would follow. 
It might follow that the Arapesh, Trobriands, Classical Athen- 
ians, feudal serfs, contemporary fascists and socialists behave 
very much alike, but this is too obviously false to be interesting. 
If lovt of power is known to exist in a given society, it might 
be inferred that the more energetic would rise to power, but this 
would tell us nothing about the resulting behavior, which might 
be Potlach feasts, competitions in verse, religious upheavals, con- 
formity to equalitarian standards, war, trade union organizing 
work, or almost anything. That men love power implies nothing 
that we did not know before. Even the hunger drive, which is 
known coexist in all societies and in all individuals, tells us only 
that men will engage in some activity or other to get food, but 
almost nothing about the nature of this activity, even if wc 
know the terrain. 

Mr. Russell’s pessimistic deliverances about all states or 
State, do not advance our understanding of actual behavior, nor 
give a basis for prediction. They rest upon the mistaken theory 
that there arc two instincts, the love of power and acquisitive- 
ness, which are hostile Of fatal to individual freedom.” The 
same theory explains Mr. Russell’s favorable attitude toward 
anarchism, particularly as expounded by Kropotkin. The aim o 
quickly abolishing the state and all other forms of coercion 
appeals to him, but he secs its utopian character. “Attractive as 
this view is,” he says, “I cannot resist the conclusion that it 
results from impatience and represents the attempt to find^a 
shortcut toward the ideal which all humane people 
Mr. Russell docs not himself describe a longer road to this 

’ When Mr. RumcII. «« ofcattMi, «»>Mf mutKis can ^ 
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ideal » and is dissatisfied with the Marxian position. “The views 
of Marx on the State arc not very clear. On the owe hand he 
seems willing, like the modern State Socialists, to allow great 
power to the State, but on the ocher hand he sugge^^i^. that . . . 
the State, as we know it, will disappear.***’ Russell finds it diffi- 
cult to suppose that a state can wither away as a result of being 
strengthened. Far from declining under socialism, he believes 
the oppressive power of the state is destined to increase. “Given 
an official caste, however selected, there arc bound to be a set of 
men whose whole instincts will drive them toward tyranny, To- 
gether with the natural love of power, they will have a rooted 
conviction ... that they alone know . . . what is for the good 
of the community.”** In later writings, reviewing the lUi<<nii 
scene, he sees only the Will to Power behind the moves uF the 
Soviet leadership. But Soviet policies admit of other interpreta- 
tions. The Marxian theory of the withering away of (he >tatc 
is not incomprehensible. The stare must first be strengthened 
(a) to provide proteaion against foreign and domestic enemies, 
for these are the shoals on which every past st<ialisi state has 
foundered, (b) to secure an economy of abundance,** (c) to 
educate the population to an understanding of the new order, 
(d) to facilitate the development of a scheme of national plan- 
ning and administration so efficient that cooperative techniques 
and predispositions can gradually take the place of authority. 

One prerequisite of freedom in the contemporary world, 
which Mr. Russel) docs not sufficiently recognize, is over-all 
planning. Without a comprehensive plan, alternatives of action 
are confused or restricted, and a man cannot choose to do the best 
thing, because he docs not know which is best, or lacks the neces- 
sary training, or because society has not made the best course of 
action available. Evidence from penolog)' and many other fields 

" IbiJ., civ» » 4 . 
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goes to show that men behave poorly, not because of an indis- 
criminate love of Power, but as Plato thought, because they do 
not know, and arc not habituated to, what is best. Over-all 
planning, however, requires an elaborate centralization of ad- 
ministration and, as things are today, an increase of its power. 
The practical alternative is not a strong state or a weak one. 
The question is whether a strong state shall represent the 
identical interests of fascist leaders and huge industrial empires 
(such as Goering^s), as in Germany, or be subject to popular 
control, as in democratic countries. 

Apprehenave of Power as such, Mr. Russell was naturally 
attracted to anarchism, syndialism and guild socialism, though 
he warned that the first was utopian, the second impractical and 
dangerous, whereas the third, which was his favorite, he dis- 
missed with a few remarks. To understand what he meant we 
should need to turn to the works of G. D. H. Cole and other 
erstwhile Guild Socialists. Probably Mr. Russell’s social in- 
spiration was not very different from that of other liberal intel- 
lectuals of his time. In 1889, before the development of mono- 
poly capitalism had transformed the conditions of progress, and 
hopes could take a milder, less titanic shape, Beatrice Webb 
wrote j 

It was this vision of a gradually emerging new social order^ to be 
based on the deliberate adjustment of economic faculty and economK 
desire, to be embodied in an interlinking dual organ iaation of democracies 
of consumers and democracies of producers — voluntary as well as ob- 
ligatory, and international as well as national— that seemed to me to 
afford a practicable framework for the future cooperative common- 
wealth. 

Like Beatrice Webb, Mr. Russell continually reminds us that 
‘‘men do not live by bread alone” and that the new social order 
must include freedom and cultural opportunity as well as eco- 
nomic well-being. Like her, he insists upon the importance 0 
trade unions, cooperatives, women’s rights, internationalism an 
other such causes. But while Mr. Webb devoted a lifetime to 
research on labor’s conditions and prospects, and to the pracuca 
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problems of labor leadership and organization, and remained 
in close couch with the practical prerequidics of progress, Mr. 
Russell made extensive contributions to philosophy and symbolic 
logic and stood consciously aloof, perhaps by Inclination, from 
the exactions of concrete problems as from the melee of political 
lifc.»^ 

In the last twenty years the hopes of Guild Socialism have 
grown dim and wistful, discussion has subsided, and Mr. Rus- 
sell, like G. D. H. Cole, has probably abandoned the theory.^’ In 
the same period Soviet Socialism has become the center of a po> 
Utica I controversy comparable in violence only to the disputes 
around the French and American Revolutions. Mr. Russell’s 
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msistent criticism of socialism and Soviet power, like Burke’s 
Refections on the French Revolution, expressed personal ideas, 
but also the will of powerful forces entrenched throughout the 
world in opposition to the new order. Burke could never for- 
give the French Revolution its rationalism nor forget that it had 
affronted the Queen and established a new order on a pre- 
conceived planj nor could Mr. Russell forgive the Bolsheviks 
their rationalism,’* and their deliberate assumption of power. 
Before 1917 he feared that socialism would not work; after that 
he seemed to fear that it would. In speaking of his trip to Russia 
in 1920, he says: 

I went to Russia a Communist; but contact with those who have 
no doubts has intensified a thousandfold my own doubts, not as to Com- 
munism itself, but as to the wisdom of holding a creed $0 firmly that for 
its yike men arc willing to irtfiict widespread misery.^* 

The “widespread misery’* was evidently something which he 
feared in the future. Of the poverty he saw about him in Mos- 
cow he is careful to state that the Allied intervention and the 
Allied blockade were wholly responsible, not the Soviet Govern- 
ment.” His impresMon of Moscow in one of the hardest years 
of the Revolution, when foreign commentators were predicting 
momentary collapse, was as follows: Every one works hard, but 
there is no insecurity. Theatres, opera, and ballet arc admirable 
and some seats arc reserved for unionists. There is no drunken- 
ness or prostitution, and w'omen arc freer from molestation than 
anywhere else in the world. “The whole impression is one of 
virtuous, well-ordered activity.”** It should be emphasized 
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again that ches« observations were made at a time when Polish 
armies invading Russia were aiming toward Moscow, and the 
country was still completely disrupted by the World War and 
civil wars. Mr. Russell, however, saw little to find fault with. 
He states that: “The average working man, to judge by a 
rather hasty impression, feels himself the slave of the Govern- 
ment, and has no sense whatever of having been liberated from 
tyranny.*^*’ But this observation, which is hard to credit in view 
of the role of the workers In the October Revolution, Mr. Rus- 
sell himself describes as “a rather hasty Impression.” Few un- 
favorable obserwtions appear in Russell’s vrri tings, nothing to 
account for his adverse conclusions. His objections to Soviet 
socialism are not usually based upon the complex political and 
economic facts, which he seldom attempts to ascertain or to 
verify, but upon an a priori theory of the passions, He docs not 
so much argue that socialism in Rus^a is not succeeding as that 
it can’t succeed. Human passions arc the root of all evil, “At 
bottom, the obstacles to a better utiliution of our new power arc 
all psychological, for the political obstacles have psychological 
sources.”” 

In the one or two instances in which Mr. Russell cites au- 
thorities on Soviet socialism, the result is not very reu'arding. 
Describing the disastrous long range effects of the “fanatical 
creed” of the Soviets, for example, he warns that “a creed w'hich 
)$ used as a source of power inspires, for a time, great efforts, 
but these efforts, especially if they are not very successful, pro- 
duce weariness, and weariness produces skepticism. ..." In sub- 
stantiation he quotes Eugene Lyons’ account of the di«llusion* 
ment which swept over Russia as the First Five Year Plan 
failed to yield “promised comforts “I watched ^^kepticism 
spread like a thick wet fog over Russia,” Mr. L>'ons saj s. “It 
chilled the hearts of leaders no less than the masses." To coun- 
teract increasing dislocation of industry and wastage of energies, 
enthusiasm for the Plan was imposed upon the workers, as a 
duty, with penalties for failure. “People under dictatorships 
... are condemned to a lifetime of enthusiasm" {Assiinmeni in 
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Utopia). Mr. Lyons is also quoted to support the claim that 
Soviet leadership and bureaucracy have paralyzing effects on 
human initiative and freedom; but no contrary opinion is cited, 
and no evidence is given. Mr. Lyons* Assignment in Vtoputy 
however, is only one interpretation of the bets, and Mr. Lyons 
himself, only two years before, had given a very different inter- 
pretation in his Moscoti C arr ousel ^ where he described the dis- 
interestedness of key Soviet leaders and their devotion to the 
people. 

If anything has been made clear by recent events, it is that 
enthusiasm in Russia is genuine, that the remarkable initiative 
of soldiers, workers, and guerillas, which has won reluctant 
praise even from the enemy, is real; that, whereas other gov- 
ernments lose campaigns because they fear to arm the people, 
the Soviet Government has not only distributed weapons, but 
taught tens of thousands of its citizens the arts of wrecking, 
sabotage, and guerilla warfare. It seems clear enough today that 
the Soviet Government docs not retard science and art, as Mr. 
Russell assumes it must, but rather affords them great encour- 
agement, whether they have immediate utility or not.” Many 
have come to see, too, that what Mr. Russell refers to as the 
“fanatical creed” of the Soviets was in reality a kind of relent- 
less conviction that the nation could meet the impending inva- 
sions and escape enslavement only by an unprecedentedly rapid 
development of its resources, under socialism. At present Soviet 
leaders are not« called “fanatics,” but “realists.” Attitudes to- 
ward Soviet Russia have recently been altered by ® 

distinguished British and American observers who have ha<l an 
opportunity of seeing the country at first hand, and ' c 

most favorable of circumstances. Many other influences 
been at work. It is possible that Mr. Russell’s views may a « 
have changed, and that further comment is gratuitous „ 
g It ioulf remain .ha, his approach to the Soviet Union w« 
Slfmore inductive. Had he made use of the Soviet research by 
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Beatrice and Sidney Webb, to whom he often refers as authori- 
ties in labor history and trade union practice, his arguments, if 
not his opinions, could have taken a different turn. 

Mr. Russell’s main objection to Soviet socialism is chat it 
stifles the freedom of the individual and of minority groups. 
His concern for minority opinion indeed sometimes leads him 
to think of democracy as nothing but the preservation of minor- 
ity rights. Yet it is obvious that minorities who have a voice in 
capitalist countries are usually groups with sufficient means to 
buy advertising and to break into print and that the minorities 
who count are often hostile to the majority. The situation is 
confu^ng at first glance. Socialism with its humanitarian claims 
should protect minorities at least as well as other social systems 
do, yet speculators, rkh farmers, and rentier minorities who 
enjoy many privileges under capitalism, have none under so- 
cialism. These actual minorities rightly make a great impression 
on liberals, for their tragedies, as Sholokov has so powerfully 
shown, are real. The fallacy arises when these actual minorities 
are confused with minorities in the abstract and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, or the majority block of workers and peasants, is de- 
picted as the enemy of minorities as such. Although the October 
Revolution cancelled the rights of certain minorities, which had 
for centuries advertised their claims and legitimate expectations, 
it also conferred rights on a vast number of inarticulate minori- 
ties, not often defended by officials or (he press. Too often it is 
forgotten that the majority, although expressing a common pur- 
pose, is itself nothing but minorities, and that a policy of pro- 
tecting the rights of every minority against the power of the ma- 
jority results in anarchy, which, in practice, means rule by the 
strongest minorities. 

Among the minorities liberated by Soviet Power are those 
who were underprivileged or oppressed by the Tsarist regime. 
Vice-President Wallace, In a recent speech,” listed races, women, 
and school children as groups which have won their rights in 
Russia, in some respects more completely than elsewhere. Na- 
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tionalities, trade unions, and many lesser groups could be added. 
‘‘Russia,” Mr. Wallace says, “has probably gone further than 
any other nation in the world in practicing ethnic democracy.” 
He also recognizes the great advance made by Russia in eco- 
nomic democracy, in democracy of education and in democracy in 
the treatment of the sexes. 

When Mr. Russell looks at Russia, on the other hand, he sees 
no democracy of any kind. He continually implies that strong 
centralized power is inconsistent with democracy, and he charges 
that Marxists, in emphasizing economic gains, have forgotten 
that political power can prove a greater oppressor than the 
private employer. In recent years he points to Russia as a fulfill- 
ment of his warning. In atypical passage he states: “The tyranny 
of the employer, which at present rolw the greater part of most 
men’s lives of all liberty and all initiative, is unavoidable so 
long as the employer retains the right of dismissal with conse- 
quent loss of pay.”*' He adds that: “This evil would not be 
remedied, but rather intensified, under state socialism, because, 
where the State is the only employer, there is no refuge from 
its prejudices such as may now accidentally arise through the 
differing opinions of different men.”** The situation, according 
to Mr. Russell, must be particularly serious in Sonnet Ru^a 
where “government by a Party” has been reduced, he says, to 
one man rule,”*’ for it implies that some one hundred and ninety 
million souls must depend, for life and happiness, on the caprice 
of one man. The idea of one-man rule of a vast modern nation 
is a common one, but no authority has explained how it is 
possible. Many say that Hitler is the one-man ruler of 
which implies that victory depends only on his removal j u 
fascism obviously has deeper roots, and so have socialism ana 
capitalist democracy. Increasingly it is being recognized, as 
War progresses, that, just as Hitler represents the predatoj7 
power of big German industrialists and Junkers, so Stalm sym 
bolizes the embattled power of the vast majority of Russian 
people, workers of hand and brain, of the aty and the country. 

*' PoiitUal ld4Ais, 5 1 . 
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Bui the anarchistic temper, which hates power as such, is dis- 
posed to condemn both regimes equally. 

The government is not, as Mr. Russell thinks, the only em- 
ployer in Soviet Russia. As the Webbs have pointed out: 

Th^re are several hundred USSR trusts and CMnbines, ar)d r)o one of 
them is exactly like the others. More diverse stH] are the thousnrxls of 
separate enterprises, whether factories or institutes, mines or farms, oil 
fields or power stations, which are independently conducted . . . iinassoci- 
ated with any trust or combine.** 

Ther« arc village, municipal and ^ovincial enterprises, none of 
which arc subject to the People *s Commissars, The constituent 
republics, the trade unions, and some forty thousand cooperative 
societies also conduct numerous undertakings, offering a great 
variety of employment. The absence of unemployment and the 
actual shortage of labor in Russia oblige thousands of Soviet 
employers to compete for workers, lo offer incentives and im- 
proved conditions. The universal system of government stipends 
for students enables workers to prepare themselves for technical, 
more remunerative positions, while their trade union protects 
their pay and conditions of work, if they choose to remain on 
the s.tmc job. The Webbs concluded after extensive research that 

the eighteen millions of trade union ius, whil« not actually emru^tid with 
the managemeru of their several indusirics, do control, to 0 vtry l.irge 
extent, in their constant consultation with the management, and with 
.ill the organs of government, the conditions of their employment — their 
hours nf labor . . . and the sharing among themselves of the proportion 
of the product that they agree should be allocated lo personal wages ** 

There arc other features of Soviet socialism that one would 
have expected Mr. Russell to menHon. For example, he criticizes 
the electoral system of democratic capitalism on the ground that 
the issues and candidates are too remote from the interests and 
knowledge of the voter, who is consequently at the mercy of 
phrases and demagogues. He advocates a functional or occupa- 
tional basis for elections, points to trade union democracy as the 

' and Sidn^ W^tt, Smt Commmaim, A Vt%o CMlhation} (New 
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model> and advises that the electoral unit be based upon *^$ome 
common purpose.” Yet he condemns Soviet democracy which, 
from the very beginning, emphasized the factory soviets and the 
agricultural village soviets as the electoral and basic policy- 
forming units. The delegates elected by the factory and village 
soviets, it is worth noting, are not professional politicians, but 
fellow workers, who get a few days off to attend the sessions, 
and who can be held to strict account when they return to their 
benches and tractors. These and other electoral provisions one 
should expect Mr. Russell to approve. But instead, he deplores 
the dismissal of the Constituent Assembly** which was not elect- 
ed by functional units, but which embodied the electoral weak- 
nesses he sought to correct. 

It will be remembered that the Bolsheviks were obliged to 
dissolve the Constituent Assembly because, as Lenin said, it 
“revealed its readiness to postpone all the acute and urgent prob- 
lems that were placed before it by the Soviets.”** 

The dismissal of the Constituent Assembly was, however, per- 
emptory, and this is probably part of Mr. RusselPs complaint. 
Although he seems to imply that Power as such is bad, it js the 
employment of “Naked Power^’ which he believes most in- 
excusable, even when it is also being used by the enemy. IndccO, 
he once advocated passive resistance to a German invasion o 
England.** Revolution is unjustifiable, of course, espeaal y the 
October Revolution. He continually warns that revolution 
jeopardizes far more than it can gain, and that ballots arc mor 
fruitful in the long run than violencci and he 
revolutionists deliberately plan violence when they could hav 
used peaceful methods. This popular theory, howeve ,«djffi^ 
cult to maintain with regard to the American, French, . 

Revolutions, and it is interesting to note that Unm p 

-Mr. 
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rejected it. Explaining why the October Revolution was obliged 
to go beyond the overthrow of Tsardom, he said: 

Nothing, therefore, h more ludicr«Mi$ then the luertion that the sub$e* 
^ueni development of the revolution and the subvquent revolt of the 
masses were caused by some party, by some individual, or ... by the 
will of a ^’dictator.” The fire of revolution fiared up solely because of the 
unparalleled misery and incredible sufferings of Russia and all the condi- 
tions created by the War, which bluntly and inexorably faced the toil- 
ing people with the alternative; either a bold, desperate and fearless step, 
or ruin — death from starvation. . . .** 

Arguments to the effect that no revolution i$ justifiable are 
a priori. They depend upon a very abstract use of such terms as 
power and freedom, order and disorder, and a neglect of con- 
crete conditions. Revolutions in the occupied countries of Europe 
are naturally approved by the United Nations today, since they 
serve the best interests of the liberating armies and of the people 
themselves. ^*Bailot$ are better than bullets*’ is obviously true, 
but only when the alternative exists. 

III. Criticism op Marxian Political Economy 

Russell’s economic philosophy is inspired by many of the 
ideas which animated the radicalism of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, but it dissents from rationalism and the belief 
in progress. It is pervaded by skepticism and distrust of organ- 
ization. and utopian hopes arc scN>n followed by resignation, 
Rarely leaving the level of abstract ethical and psychological 
principles, he frequently concludes with the formula: If men 
in general changed their attitudes in this or that respect, socialism 
and peace could soon be realized, foe “there is no outward rea- 
son” which prevents it. If men preferred their own happiness 
to the pain of others, nothing more would be needed.” But, as 

fis., fo7. 

Th« following k « lypio] "If a majoritjr of every elvlHreC country 

«o dewred, •« wUbio twenty year*, abolub aU abject poverty, ... the 
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we have seen^ his pes»jni$tic view of human nature leaves him 
little confidence that the subjective changes which he believes 
necessary', and perhaps sufficient, to his goal of a better world, 
can ever be brought about. Even when he sees his ideals ma- 
terialiiing in men and institutions of a new order, his suspicion 
of human passions prevails. He deplores means used, without 
inquiring whether they arc necessary, fails to check “facts” 
which he admits are often manufactured,” and comes to doubt 
whether the new world with its new forms of Power will be 
even as good as the old. 

Russell mentions a variety of economists in passing, and gives 
a brief historical account of Ricardo, Malthus, Bentham, Mill 
and others, but the only economist he favors with recurrent 
criticism in a whole series of books is Marx. One reason for this 
was that Russell has a keen awareness of the injustice suffered by 
labor, as documented, for example, in such books as Engels’ 
Thf Condition of the Working Class in England and Ham- 
mond’s The Town Labourer \ and he knows, at the same time, 
that traditional capitalist economics is not the pure impartial 
science it pretends to be. 


Marx, [Russell saysj was the first intellectually emmeni economist to 
consider the facts of economics from the standpoint of the proleuriat. 
The orthodox econemisis believed that they were creating an 
science^ as free from bias as mathematics, Marx, however, had no dim- 
culiy in proving that their cafntalist bias led them into frequent errors 
and inconsistencies.” 

Moreover, Russell holds that “the belief in private 
is one of the greatest obstacles to fundamental progress and tha 
»its Tstructi is necessary to a better world.- His maturing 
conviction was that “Industrialism cannot condnue efficient inucn 
longer without becoming socialistic^”* Thus in 
critical attitude toward Marxism, Russell repeatedly describe 

"See rA/ U/tJtnMrU of Swe (U«don, 

of new, faccorW, in E«,ope which a ~ 
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himself as a sooalist o( one kind or another and even tells of 
going to Rus^a as a convinced communist.^' He wishes socialism 
or communism to succeed but insists upon impossible conditions. 
He calls for decentralization, or devolution, of state and bureau* 
cratic authority, and for laissez alter philanthrophy, even for 
enemies. He wants to see the pure scientist freed from the prac- 
tical demands of industrialization and he wants to see the pure 
artist released from public responsil^lity to follow his creative 
impulse wherever it may lead. Indeed both should be supported 
by society, although not answerable to it in any way. 

Although Mr. Russell is attracted to some aspects of Marx- 
ism, his judgment is usually very adverse and he offers rather 
familiar objections. Even in his first book, German Social Dc’ 
moertuy (i896)> Russell begins with a critique of Marxism. 
Here as in later writings mxKh of his criticism miscarries because 
he fails to realize consistently that, in analyzing essential ten- 
dencies within capitalist economy, Marx followed the approved 
scientific method of abstracting temporarily from complicating 
factors and from counteracting tendencies. 

As to the origins of Marxism, Ru>scJI claims that as Marx, 
in economic theory, “accepted in their crudest form the tenets of 
orthodox English economists so, in his view* of human nature, he 
generalized (heir economic motive so as to cover all departnients 
of social life,”** and he implies that Marx accepted the labor 
theory of value uncritically and historical materialism without 
proof. This does not seem to be correct. Historical materialism, 
for one thing, should not be identified with the vulgar theory 
that all human actions have economic inspiration or even that 
all entrepreneurial actions have.** The predomitunt influence of 
economic conditions is heavily documented in the historical writ- 
ings of Marx and Engels. Russell hims.*lf in a recent work goes 
so far as to say that “the economic interpretation of history . . . 

“ W Thfry. Prtfict. 
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seems to me very l^gely true, and a most important contribu* 
tion to sociology.” He adds, however, that “I cannot regard it 
as wholly true, or feel any confidence that aii great historical 
changes can be viewed as developments,”” and he presents cer- 
tain rather fantastic illustrations of occasional individuals who 
single-handed changed the course of history. Thus he suggests 
‘‘that if Henry VI II had not fallen in love with Anne Boleyn, 
the United States would not now exist. For it was owing to this 
event that England broke wth the Papacy, and therefore did 
not acknowledge the Popc*s gift of the Americas to Spain and 
Portugal.”” Before reaching such a conclusion, Marxist method 
would insist upon a arcful examination of the policial-economic 
developments inspiring England’s break with the Papacy, and 
an evaluation of the material means of Spain or Portugal to 
maintain control of Amcria. Only in the course of such a study 
would the true efSacy of personalities emerge. 

More important than these genial thrusts at the Marxian view 
of history, arc Russell’s more studied criticisms of the theo^ ot 
value, the theory of wages and the theory of surplus value. Wjth 
regard to Riardo’s theory of value, Russell states thaUt holds 
“say for the manufacture of cotton cloth as it was m Ricardo s 

day On the whole, the price would be determined pret^ 

accurately by the amount of labor involved in making it. 
The value of a painting by Uonardo, on the other hand, cou 
not be so determined, for it probably cost no more l^twr th 
any wretched daub. In general, the labor theory of value ten 
to hold under conditions of free competition, but not wn<n 
monopoly appears. Mr. Russell believes that this ent asm 

should embarrass Marx as well as Ric^do,” but 

rate has made it pretty clear that alculation of the soaaliy 

necessary labor time is not intended to account for the pnee 

^Freedom w. (N<w York, i93*)» 'S** 
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every commodity on the market. He indicates frequently that 
price fluctuates about value, but cannot be idenri6ed with it. 
But perhaps Mr. Russell wishes to discuss the ** value** of Leon- 
ardo's painting. In this case he seems to make the common mis- 
take of supposing that the value of an article such as a Leonardo 
painting is determined by the labor time used to produce it, 
whereas Marx repeatedly stated that its value is determined by 
the labor time socially necessary to produce it. Thus Marx 
warns: 

Some people might think (hat if (he value of a commodity is de- 
termined by the qweniMy of labour spent on it, the more idle and untkilful 
the labourer, the more valuable would hk commodity be, because more 
time would be required in its production. The labour, however, that 
forms the substance of value, is homogeneous human labour, expenditure 
of one uniform labour-power. The total labour-power of society, which 
is embodied in the sum total of the values of all commodities produced 
by that society, counts here as one homogeneous mass of human labour- 
power, . , . The labour-lime socially necessary is that required to produce 
an article under the normal conditions of production, and with the 
average degree of skill and intensity prevalent at the time. . . . Each . , . 
commodity, in this connection, is to be considered as an aver.'tge s.tmple of 
its class.** 

As for Russell's objection that the labor theory of value is 
approximately true under conditions of free competition, but 
not under monopoly, it will be remembered that Marx expound- 
ed value in Volume 1 of Ceyitel in relation to Simple Reproduc- 
tion, a system of free competition.^ When monopoly enters the 
picture, raiwng the price above the price of production, and 

above the value of the commodities affected by such a monopoly, still the 
limits imposed by the value of commodities would not be abolished 
thereby. The monopoly price of certain commodities would merely trans- 
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fer i portion of the profit of the other commodities to the commodities 
with A monopoly price. A local disturbance in the distribution of the 
surplus value among the various spheres of jM'oduction would take place 
indirectly^ hut they would leave the boundaries of surplus value itself 
unaltered.** 


Mr. Russell sometimes misses (he complexity of Marx’s anal- 
ysis. Having made up his mind that the Communist Manifesto 
contains the essence of Marx’s and Engels’ doctrine, he is im- 
patient with the technicalities and complications of He 

argues, for instance, that Marx was logically mistaken in think- 
ing that the labor theory of value would be established if it were 
true that labor power is a component of all commodities, and 
factually mistaken in thinking that labor power is the only such 
common component, for utility is also present in all commodi- 
ties.'-' Doubtless Marx would have been wrong had his argu- 
ment been as simple as this, but clearly it was not. 

The theory of value, the theory of wages and the theory of 
surplus value are bound up together and Mr. Russell objects 
to all of them. One of Marx’s mistakes, according to Russell, 
was to omit from his argument for the theory of surplus value 
the premise, "Wages arc proportional to labor time which is 
necessary to his conclusion that “exchange value is measured by 
labor time.” Ricardo, in his ‘proof that value is measured by 
labor’, assumes, Russell says, that "wages are proportional to 
labor time” and thus concludes that 


exchange value is measured by labour time. Marx keeps the coitelusioi., 
exchange value is proportional to labour time without an “'P 

in the argument, namely wages are prr>portK.nal to labour M 
on the contrary, wages are equal to the cost of the labourer s necessaries. 

and are independent of the length of the working day. 
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The answer to this objection depends upon Marx’s distinction, 
which Russell ignores, between the use-value and exchange- 
value of labor, as a commodity. The entrepreneur makes use of 
labor power in the process of production, and can use it for a 
longer period than is necessary to pay for its keep, its exchange- 
value. The worker may in six hours’ work embody in the product 
socially necessary labor time (as a social average) equivalent to 
the value of his necessanes, but the entrepreneur is able to use 
his labor power another three hours, let us say. Thus labor 
power produces its own exchange- value in six hours and surplus- 
value in the three remaining hours. The exchange- value of the 
labor power is measured by the labor time socially necessary 
to produce the laborers’ necessaries, while the exchange -value of 
the product is measured by the labor time necessary to produce 
the product. By and large, the exchange-value of the product 
exceeds the exchange -value of labor power which produces it. 
Otherwise there would be no surplus value and no profits. 
Only in a competitive society in which laborers owned the means 
of production and sold their own products would the two ex- 
change values be equal. 

Russell points to difficulties in Marx’s theory of surplus value 
but his efforts have not shown that any is insuperable. He argues 
that if Marx were right every capitalist must wax rich and 
competition cease, and that the theory of surplus value thus 
stands in contradiction with the theory of the concentration of 
capital But this is plainly a misconception. Marx did not in- 
sist that the rate of exploitation must be too as his production 
tables might suggest, but only that it will tend to be as high as 

^er ihe lut a* hour*. for tem< uiKXptsincd rrtwfl. hr ti Mf to mike the pt'w 
ol hij produel pro^koriionil lo Ubor*t>me m|ulhrd for prodgetion.*' In 
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competition, and other counteracting factor$, permit. But Russell 
asks: “What is to hinder competition from lowering the price 
to a point where a business is only just profitable?’*** Accumula- 
tion, the argument might run, increases the demand (or labor, 
may produce labor scarcity and increase wages indefinitely. Ac- 
cumulation might thus reduce surplus- value to an amount so 
negligible that capitalism could no longer be said to exploit 
labor. The answer is that in opposition to this trend, there are 
counteracting tendencies, empharixed by Marx, such as the 
tendency to maintain and increase the reserve army of labor. 

“The industrial reserve army, during the periods o( stagna- 
tion and average prosperity, weighs down the active labour- 
army; during the periods of over-production and paroxysm, it 
holds its pretenaons in check.**** Should this reserve army dwin- 
dle through expansion of capital, devices are always at hand: 
technological progress, the installation of labor-saving devices, 
importation of cheap labor, preferably from non-capitalist areas, 
employment of women and children at depressed wages and even 
the encouragement of large families by censoring birth control 
literature. Technological unemployment, which in recent times 
tended to increase at a rate comparable to the rate of capitalist 
accumulation is itself, perhaps, a sufficient guarantee of a vast 
reserve army of labor in peacetime. Marx’s argument does not 
depend on Malthus* theory of population, as Russell contends. 
Marx dissociated his economics from this “libel on the human 
race” at a time when its prestige was at its highest, and not on 
moral, but theoretic, grounds. Since then it has been completely 


Su^lS'v^lue may dwindle. Mr. Russell argues, and wages 
may rise. Marx forgets that; 

labour, unbke other commodities, is no, 

produces itself. It* cose of produc.wo, therefor. « 

wages are above starvation level, by the remuneration at which 
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it worth whil« to produce itself, . . . Hence arises the possi'bility' ig- 
nored by Marx» of raising wages by trade unions and other methods, 
which are possible within “the capitalist sute.**'^ 

Hussell's interpretation of Manc in this passage* is not an 
uncommon one, but mistaken. I r is not true* as Mr. Russell 
repeatedly states* that Marx held a minimum subsistence theory 
of wages or the ‘‘Iron law” of wages, or that he “accepts without 
question the law that wages must always (under a competitive 
system) be at a subsistence level.”'* Marx maintained that the 
value of labor power is equivalent to the value of the necessaries 
of the laborer but clearly indicated that “necessaries” must be 
understood historically: 

The number and extent of the Ubourer*& so-called necessary wants, as 
also ihe modes of satisfying them, are themselves the product of his> 
lorical development, and depend therefore to a great extent on (he 
degree of civilitation of a country, more particularly on the conditions 
under which, and consequently on the haUts and degree of comfort in 
which, the class of free labourers has been formed. In contradistinction 
therefore to the case of other commodities, there enters Into the deter- 
mination of the valun of bbour-power a historical and moral element. 
Nevertheless, in a given country, at a given period, the average quantity 
of the means of subsistence necessary for the labourer is practically 
known,” 

Mr. Russell therefore cannot be right in saying that “if there 
exists, or has existed, a set of labourers whose wages were not at 
starvation level, the argument [i.e., Marx’s argument] breaks 
down.”’* 

Nor is it correct to say that Marx neglected the possibility “of 
raising wages by trade unions and other methods,” although it 
is true that this possibility is methodologically excluded by Marx 
in preliminary stages of analysis. As early as 1847 bis interest 
in associations of laborers for betterment of their condition was 
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shown by his part in The Democratic Association. He tended 
to think of freedom as the main objective, but freedom was to 
be won through economic victories and he praised the American 
trade union movement with its primarily economic goal. As 
trade unionism has developed, many writers have contributed 
to this phase of Marxian theory, without in validating 

other phases. Even the law stating a tendency to ‘‘increasing 
misery,” does not, if the historical nature of labor^s necessaries 
is kept in mind, conflict with trade union achievements. Mr. 
Russell’s objection to the theories of value, wages and surplus- 
value, at least in the cursory form in which they are stated, do 
not appear to be as fatal as he supposes, and the same might be 
said of his criticisms of other Marxian tenets. With regard to 
the law of the concentration of capital, for example, Russell 
complains that although, as Marx predicted, “big businesses 
have grown bigger and have over a great area reached monop- 
oly, yet the number of shareholders in such enterprises is so 
large that the actual number of individuals interested in the 
capitalist system has continually increased.”’* 

The number of shareholders has increased, but has their 
share of the total investment? And what is their share in the 
earnings, and in the control of enterprise which determines the 
distribution of dividends? These arc the relevant quesnons. 
They can be answered by statistial studies such as the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee Reports, * whic gjve 
impressive testimony to the rapid concentration of wpitai. 

The same kind of studies would be needed to deal with other 
questions raised by Mr. Russell. Consider agam the quest|on 
as to the relation between value and price. Marx did not « ’ 

as Mr. Russell seems to think, that there is an identity Ixtween 
value and price (except in ^P*cial,. well-defined ca« ), bu 

only that there is a tendency for price to 

level. To disprove this something more is „ 

reference to the frequent disagreement of value and price, or 

-See eopecioll, .he ■•Report of .he Execo.ive J „„„ 
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ta the hcty which has nothing to do with the case, that monop- 
olies are motivated in determining price, not by the labor in- 
volved in the commodity, but by what the traffic will bear/* 
The question is whether monopoly prices approximate to values 
over a considerable period. l( careful investigation of price levels 
showed that there is no general tendency of prices of commodi- 
ties to vary with the labor time socially necessary to their pro- 
duction, this would be sufficient to disprove the theory. Russell 
has not presented evidence of this kind. Internal evidence is like- 
wise lacking in many cases. Russell neglects the ten, In Volume 
III of Capital y for example, he would h.ivc found his objections 
to the theory of ground-rent at least carefully considered. While 
this much contested theory may be wrong, until Marx’s elabora- 
tions and rejoinders have been conadcred, it cannot be said that 
Russell has proved that it is. 

As we have seen, Russell is impatient with the theoretic de- 
velopments and expedients of Capital , although he admires its 
stirring indictment of the wage system and of the condition of the 
poor. Like G, D, H. Cole he attempts, while discarding the 
political economy, to give a moral explanation of Marx’s teach- 
ing. **The theory of surplus value,” he says, “seems to spring 
more from Marx’s desire to prove the wickedness of capital than 
from logical necessity.”’* As an expression of moral indignation 
at the inadequate share of the product that goes to labor, Mr. 
Russell has no fault to find with the theory of surplus value, 
but there is nothing surprising in this. As Marx pointed out long 
ago {1859), English socialists have a bent to interpret surplus 
value in moral terms, and then to appeal to society for correction 
of the glaring injustice. English economic reform has subse- 
^cntly preferred the moral appeal of Marxism to its theory, but 
Marx had already rejected this interpretation and had carefully 
dis^nguished his view from utopian socialism. The moral appeal 
ot Capital is not irresponsible, but rests upon a theory of objec- 
tive conditions which gives it a baris for success. 


Ctfmaa S0{idi Offwrtey, 
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Conclusion 

Mr. Russell contended in his first book Gertnan Sockl De- 
mocracy in 1896, that he had completely refuted key economic 
theories of Marx. Instead of allowing his refutation to stand, 
however, he repeatedly returned to the attack in later writings, 
although he adds no new arguments and does not attempt to 
defend non-Marxian theories, such as marginal utility, which 
he regards as much superior. Nor has he attempted to strengthen 
or correct his arguments by reference to the extensive literature 
which deals with the objections he raised in 1 896. He is dispo^ 
in later books to restate his old arguments hurriedly, devoting 
major attention to the social theory of Marxism. Apparently 
Marxian economics is interesting to Mr. Russell, and also ob- 
jectionable to him, largely because it is the basis of Marxian 
Socialism. His principal criticism of Marxian Socialism, as we 
have- seen, is that it insists upon the necesaty of strong central 
government in certain historical periods. But the criticism of 
strong central government is based upon an abstract theory or 

the passions. j u 1 

The “passions of acquit tivcncss, vanity, rivalry and the love 

of power are the basic instincts,” Mr. Russell says, “the prime 
movers of almost all that happens in politics.”*® The theo^ 
of instincts is evidently untenable and has been repudiated by 
contemporary psychologists but it haunts all of Russell’s socia 
writings. Although they contain brilliant discernments, rapier- 
like thrusts at human perversity and much subtle reading 0 
human desires, the psychology of power and poswssivencss im- 
poverishes the whole. Although Russell’s work in the founda- 
tions of mathematics will probably last 

litical and economic philosophy has obvious ^ V h 

by the ideals of freedom in Proudhon, Kropotkin and the 
syndicalists. Mr. Russell lacked their faith m 

and could not believe either anarchism or capitalism 

solution At the same time he set no hopes in reformed cap 

or Marxian socialism, for both systems .^XSdual 

of Power and, as it seemed to him, a consequent loss of md 
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freedom. His theory of human passions thus left him no course 
but to waver, with many fine intellectual excursions, between 
solutions he regarded as impractical and solutions he regarded 
as undesirable. 
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RUSSELL’S EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

I 

F or th< American public the name of Bertrand Russell 
is rapidly acquiring a connotation that has a Mephis- 
tophcllan quality. Like his literary prototype, Mr. Russell is 
unmistakably a dangerous person. He is subversive i he is the 
spirit that denies, Or, to take a more modern comparison, his 
sallies are in the nature of commando raids which are directed 
against any point that happens to be convenient and which aim 
to do the greatest possible damage in the shortest possible time. 
Whether the theme of his discourse be religion or patriotism or 
citizenship or capitalism or matrimony or education or some 
other phase of our social order is a secondary matter; it is fairly 
safe to assume beforehand that some hoary tradition is going to 
take a beating. What makes this especially reprehensible is that 
It IS difficult to thwart Mr. Russell’s anister purpose by with- 
holding our attention. Reading Mr. Russell’s engaging dis- 
courses is to the right-minded citizen something like witnessing 
a risque play; he knows that he should not be there at all, but 
he remains anyhow, at the peril of his immortal soul. 

_ It must be added at once, however, that Mr. Russell’s appeal 
« not due solely, or perhaps even mainly, to his literary skill. 

icon^asm is merely the reverse side of his deep and abiding 
concern for human freedom, a concern which is likely to strike a 
respon«ve chord in those who come within the range of his 
voice. Ihere is an undeniable truth in his contention that social 
organiaa^on as it actually easts is to a large extent a conspiracy 
against freedom. From the moment that a child is bom he is 
suDjected to a process of initiation into a group culture which 
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decides in advance what he is to believe and how he is to act. 
The variations in these cultures are an indication of their charac- 
ter. They are a combination of sense and nonsense, of historical 
accident and the inertia of custom, of sheer superstition and the 
bias of vested interests. Whatever the character of a particular 
culture, it sets the pattern for the development of all its mem- 
bers. By and large, all the social pressures are in the direction of 
conformity. The good child is the docile child, who does what 
he is told and who has no thought of questioning the beliefs of 
his ciders. Freedom in important matters disappears under the 
weight of social disapproval. Education becomes a process of 
moulding the individual in conformity to a pre-established pat- 
tern; or, as someone has said, it becomes the art of taking ad- 
vantage of defenseless childhood. 

Perhaps this exploitation of childhood is inevitable in any 
case, imitativeness and custom being what they arc. But it is 
sure to be intensified and to become a conscious purpose when- 
ever or wherever there are special interests to be protected. Of 
these special interests the two outstanding instances are the State 
and the Church. The State is interested in education for citizen- 
ship; and “Citizens as conceived by governments are persons 
who admire the status quo and are prepared to exert themselves 
for its preservation.”* Religion in the Western world is con- 
cerned, initially, not with citizenship, but with saintliness; yet 
as religion becomes institutionalized it likewise becomes a bul- 
wark of the status quo. 


There is undoubtedly, in those who accept Chnstian teaching genu- 
in^ly and profoundly, a tendency «o minimiw such ovils « 
disease, on the ground that they belong only to ihs . . 

doctrine falls in very conveniently w.th the interests of the f'"' 
perhaps one of the reasons why most of the leading plutoeraB are p y 
„ligi,ms. If there is a future life and if heaven » the reward fo 
herf below, we do right to obstruct all amelioranon of ° ^ 
tions and we must admire the unselfishness of those captains o' 
who allow others to monopol.ae the profitable, brief sorrow on earth. 

The road to freedom, therefore, is a road 
loyalties and the old patterns of thinking and judging. M • 
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Russell’s pattern ^or education and the good life collides with 
our traditional culture all along the line. He is a rebel because 
tradition is so largely an enemy of spiritual values. 

Religion cflcourascs stupid iiy, and an insufficient sense nf reality : 
sex education fre<)uentty produces nervous disorders, and where it fads 
to do so overtfy, too often plants discords in the unconscious xvhich make 
happiness in adult life impossibk; nauunalism as taiight in «ch<M*U im> 
plies (hat the most imporiam duty of young men is homicide; cla^ feel* 
ing promotes 2C(|uiescence in economic injustice; and, competition pru* 
motes ruthlessness m the social struggle. Can it he w.mdcrcd .11 ih.»( a 
world in which the forces of the State arc descHed to producing in the 
young insanity, stupidity, readiness for homicide, economic injtiMke, :inA 
ruthlessness— can it he wondered at, I say, that such a world is not a 
happy one^‘ 

This sets our problem. It is the familiar problem of the rcia* 
tion between (he individual and the surrounding group culture. 
It is a problem which, as Mr. Russell says, meets us everywhere 
^in politics, in ethics and in metaphysics, as wdl as in cduca* 
tion. But it has a certain simplicity in education Iwusc it is in 
this field that the forces of exploitation are so clearly discernible, 
The state wants good citizens} the church wants prospective 
saints or priests; the spirit of the Renaissance wants gentlemen; 
and a snobbish democracy — at any rate, according to Mr. Russell 
— wants “an education which makes a man seem like a gentle- 
man.”* This shameless struggle for the possession of the minds 
and hearts of helpless children is, in essence, a repudiation of 
morality, since the rights of children arc ignored. The purpose 
of the struggle is to fortify vested interests, to create loyalties 
which will protect special values without giving the individual 
any voice in (he matter whatsoever. The child is, in very truth, 
the Forgotten Man. In terms of the relation between the in- 
dividual and soaety, the pupil is overwhelmed and submerged 
by external demands; he is a means to an end, the clay on the 
potter’s wheel. The result of all this is a spurious morality, a 
morality in which conduct is divorced from consideration of 
consequences. As long as education Is dominated by its present 
controls, there is little chance of escape from a world- wide 
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situation which ‘‘has become so intolerably tense, so charged 
with hatred, so filled with misfortune and pain that men have 
lost the power of balanced judgment which is needed for 
emergence from the slough in which mankind is staggering.”* 
The pathetic feature of all this is that it is precisely the impulses 
of loyalty, self-sacrifice and devotion which are being diverted 
CO ignoble ends. What civilization needs is protection against 
The Harm That Good Men Do.* 

A new orientation in education is therefore imperative. Al- 
though educational opinions represent an endless diversity, we 
need to bear in mind that, as Mr. Russell puts it, “there is one 
great temperamental cleavage which goes deeper than any of 
the other controversies, and that is the cleavage between those 
who consider education primarily in relation to the individual 
psyche and those who consider it in relation Co the community.” 
Hence “the question arises whether education should train good 
individuals or good citizens.”' 

This is the basic question, but unfortunately, it soon appears 
that the question is not reducible to a simple “cither-or.” As 
Mr. Russell points out, “the amenities of civilised life depend 
upon co-operation, and every increase in industrialism demands 
an increase in co-operation.”* There must be internal cohesion 
within the state; which is to say that there must be education for 
citizenship. Over against this nccesaty stands the claim that edu- 
at ion is for the sake of producing good individuals. The problem 
lies in the reconciliation of these two requirements. Metaphysi- 
cians, such as those of the Hegelian school, have inde^ assure 
us that there is no real antithesis between the good citizen and 
the good individual. That is as may be. Excursions into the field 
of metaphysics for solutions of our everyday problems ha^a 
way of making confusion worse confounded. According Co r. 
Russell, “it is difficult to deny that the cultivation of the in- 
dividual and the training of the atizen arc different things. 

'Mr/, 140. 
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Just how different they arc must be determined by an examina- 
tion of their respective claims. 


II 

What constitutes the good of the individual? In general 
terms, this good consists in the satisfaction of the demands made 
by the three main aspects or cofKtituenis of our human nature- 
intellect, emotion and will. “First and foremost,” says Mr. 
Russell, “the individual, like Leibniz’s monads, should mirror 
the world.” 

The man who holds concentrated and sparklin| within his own mind, 
as within a <omfra oheurM^ the depths of space, the evolution of the sun 
and the planets, the geological ages of the earth, and the brief history' of 
humanity, appears to me 10 be doing what is distinctly human and what 
adds most to the diversified spectacle of nature. 

Why knowledge should have this high raring Mr. Russel) does 
not pretertd to explain or justify, “except that knowledge and 
com prehen^ve ness appear to me glorious attributes in virtue of 
which I prefer Newton to an oyster.’”* 

This, then, is the first constituent. Presumably, however, Mr. 
Russell would agree that the possession of knowledge is in itself 
no more desirable than the possession of, say, a junk-pile. It 
must be experienced as a “glorious attri^te.” Knowledge di- 
vorced from emotion is knowledge without glamor. “It is not 
enough to mirror the w'orld. It should be mirrored with emo- 
tion i a specific emotion appropriate to the object, and a general 
joy in the mere act of knowing.”” To acquire and possess knowl- 
edge is “distinctly human,” and this is presumably the reason 
why the cultivation of the intellect is normally accompanied by 
“joy in the mere act of knowing;” at any rate, the acquisition of 
knowledge and the corresponding emotion go hand-in-hand as 
basic constituents in the good of the individual, 

A third constituent or element remains to be considered. It 
is the clement of will, which symbolizes the possession of power. 
There must be scope for the exercise of power if the good of the 

10 f. 
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individual is to come to fruition. This likewise must be accepted 
as a self-evident proposition. If proof be demanded for all this, 
we can point to the conceptions of Deity in which men have 
attempted to formulate their notions of perfection. These for- 
mulations are projections of what men have considered the 
perfect good of the individual, and this perfect good consists 
essentially in knowledge, emotion, and power, widened to the 
utmost. “Power, Wisdom and Love, according to the traditional 
theology, are the respective attributes of the Three Persons of 
the Trinity, and in this respect at any rate man made God in his 
own image.”’* 

So far so good. But now the problem of citizenship begins to 
emerge. It is through the clement of will or power that our 
lives impinge on one another. As Mr. Russell says: 

The elements of knowledge and emotion in the perfect individual as 
we h.ive been portrapng him are not essentially social. It is only through 
the will and through the exercise of power that the individual whom wc 
have been imagining becomes an effective member of the community. 

Since men have to live together in the same universe, a moral 
basis must be provided. But here the analog of the individual 
with Deity is of no help. The problem of “citizenship” seems to 
be as acute with the Deity as with ourselves. At any rate, theologi- 
ans have had considerable difficulty in justifying the ways of 
God to man. Man is, indeed, like God in being endowed wnh 
will, but “even so the only place which the will, as such, can give 
to a man is that of dictator. The will of the individual consid- 
ered in isolation is the god-like will which says ‘let such things 
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The good of the individu*! becomes a problem becau« men 
have to live together. There would be no such problem it eacn 
individual could be made the god of his own self-contained 
univcrsc-a universe guaranteed not to intersect with any other 
universe. This conception of the good is suggested 
the comparison of the individual with Deity Such * 
however, is obviously out of the question, and so the ^ 

to assume the task of devising a foreign policy for each o th«c 
aspiring deities. The analogy of statecraft suggests that each 
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individual, like the modern state, should try to make himself 
as nearly self-subsistent as circumstances wll permit, in order to 
safeguard his sovereignty and his interests. Since the various 
states have to get along somehow on the same planet, recourse 
will necessarily be had to treaties and undci'standings, and even, 
on occasion, to ostentatious profesaons of mutual loyalty and 
brotherly love. This kind of thing, however, rarely deceives a 
statesman who knows his business. Treaties and agreements are 
essentially makeshifts, which are necessitated by the fact that 
no one of the high contracting parties can have the whole planet 
all to himself. 

Some moralists have been disposed to think that the problem 
of moral conduct must be solved along such lines as these; but 
not Mr. Russell “Nationalism,” he says, “is undoubtedly the 
most dangerous vice of our time — far more dangerous than 
drunkenness, or drugs, or commercial dishonesty, or any of the 
other vices against which a conventional moral education is di- 
rccted.”“ If nations have no right to consider themselves “in 
isolation,” the same may be said for the indi vidua). In other 
words, the “god-like will” is not the answer. This kind of will 
is no more social than knowledge and emotions; at any rate it is 
not obviously so. The whole problem of evil is the problem of 
reconciling divine power with the requirements of what we 
ordinarily consider to be moral and social standards. 

So far the problem of evil has defied solution. Perhaps this 
fact should be construed as a warning against Mr. Russell’s 
method of determining the good of the individual. It leads us 
into a mess which is even worse than that of the theologian. The 
litter a$ a last resort may take refuge in the “mysterious ways 
>>f Providence;** but the moralist cannot do so. When our fellow 
men do not behave as we think they should, wc cannot be con- 
to plead that appearances are not to be trusted, that the 
oehavlof of which wc disapprove may be animated by purposes 
too profound r id too incluavc for our limited comprehension, 
^till less is it open to us to argue that a god- like wll should not 
be hampered by merely moral conwderations. It would probably 
be wiser not to start with a god-like will at all. 

The reason why Mr. Russell starts with such a wll is, as he 
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explains, not to recommend an ideal of Olympian isolation, but 
rather to make us ‘‘aware of all our potentialities as individuals 
before we descend to the compromises and practical acquiescence! 
of the political life.” After Mr. Russell has discovered these 
potentialities, however, he apparently does not know what to do 
with them. Since the political life is an unavoidable necessity, 
morality seems to sink to the level of the “compromises and 
practical acquiescences” which he so much dislikes. When the 
individual becomes a citizen, it becomes immoral for him to 
try to have a god-like will. The citizen 

b aware that hts will is not the only one in the world, and he is concerned, 
in one way or another, to bring harmony out o^ the conflicting wills that 
exist within his community. . . . The fundamental characterbtic of the 
citizen is that he co-operates in interttion if not in fact.'* 


Which is to say that the citizen does not act like a dictator. Bring- 
ing “harmony out of conflicting wills” is a process of discussion 
and conference for the purpose of ascertaining what the final 
collective w 11 is to be. This can be condemned as “compromise 
and practical acquiescence” only if we start with a god- like will 
and then find that we have staked out too much territory. 

The antithesis is clear. On the one hand wc have the god-like 
will which says “let such things be.” On the other hand wc have 
the will of the citizen, which emerges from the process of bring- 
ing harmony out of conflicting wills. This is regarded as an in- 
ferior kind of will because it is assumed to involve acquiescence 
in the plans and purposes of others, which in turn is regarded as a 
kind of spiritual tyranny. How are these two kinds of will to 
be reconciled? Apparently Mr. Russell regards the problem as 
insoluble. The best that can be hoped for is that the co-opcration 
which is demanded of the citizen, “should be secured without 
too great a diminution of individual judgment and individual 
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This discrepancy between the two kinds of will, which M . 
Russell leaves unresolved, determines in large measure his a 
tude in matters of education. His sympathies are ’'j" '" 
dividual as over against the environment, both physica 
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social. With respect to the material world, the conflict is not, 
Indeed, a conflict of wills, but rather a conflict between the in- 
dividual will and the impersonal forces of nature; yet the result 
is pretty much the same. Nature has no regard for spiritual 
values and $0 we are confronted with a choice between defiance 
and surrender. In comparison with nature, man Is but an atom; 
yet he has it in his power to turn his back on nature and build for 
himself an ideal realm of beauty and truth; and in so doing he 
can pluck victory from defeat.'* With respect to the world of 
social relationships he is somewhat more conciliatory, yet the 
emphasis remains at the same place. Knowledge is given a cen- 
tral place; freedom is identified with absence of restrictions; a 
good society is a society in which no one would be compelled to 
work.'* Self-fulfilment through practical and co-operative ac- 
tivity nowhere receives comparable recognition, nor do the 
ocasional contemptuous references to the **herd” indicate any 
yearning for co-operation. If unfriendly critics see in all this a 
hang-over of an aristocratic tradition, the reason is presumably 
that the latter likewise has its roots in the antithesis between the 
individual and the community. 

What compliates the situation, however, in the case of Mr. 
Russell, is that this antithesis is not maintained throughout. Al- 
though coercion is often a threat to individual freedom, this is 
not invariably true. Coercion may be required in the interests 
of self- development. The god-like will may, for some mysteri- 
ous reason, require discipline for its own good. Mr. Russell 
approves of compulsion in such matters as cleanliness, punctual- 
ity, respect for property, routine, learning the three R's, and the 
like, More spedfially he says: 

The capacity for consistent self-direction « one of the most valuable 
that a human being can posses. It is practically unknown in young chil- 
dren, and is never developed either by a very rigid discipline or by com- 
plete freedom. . . . The strengthening of the will demands, therefore, 
a somewhat subtle mixture of freedom and discipline, and is destroyed 
by an excess of either,'* 

J F/i#//. Oujwx on ‘‘A Fr« M»n'» WoRhip.'' 
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At this point Mr. Russell is in open disagreement with a 
certain “lunatic fringe” in education, which is disposed to regard 
any form of compulaon as an infringement on the sacred rights 
of childhood. But although Mr. Russell exhil»ts more common 
sense, the Utter might perhaps be credited with a greater sense 
of logical consistency. A will can hardly be regained as god- 
like if it requires improvement at the hands of pedagogs. If 
coercion is to have even frtmA /tfcw justification, it is necessary to 
shift from the will of the individual to the will of the citizen, 
i.e., the will which results from the effort to secure a common 
program through voluntary co-operation. It is only through such 
a shift that coercion can change from rank imposition to a means 
of grace. It is a shift which implies that the good of the individ- 
ual and the good of the citizen are basically identical. 

Where does this leave us? In terms of Mr. Russell’s ap- 
proach, we arc supposed, first of all, to become aware of our 
potentialities as individuals through reflections on the nature 
of the godhead. Then when this falls to carry us the whole way, 
we betake ourselves to the kindergarten in order to consider the 
development of children as members of a social group. In the 
former case our attention is focused on the god-like qualities 
which inhere in our nature as individuals. In the latter case the 
development of potentiality is made to depend on participation 
in an unspecified pattern of group living. By moving back and 
forth Mr. Russell avoids the necessity of developing a consistent 
doctrine in terms of cither point of view. 

The point at issue here is so basic as to warrant elaboration. 
The problem, as stated by Mr. Russell in a chapter especially 
devoted to it,** is the problem of combining the fullest individual 
development with the necessary minimum of social coherence. 
This calls for concesaons on both ades. On the one hand, the 
requirements of social coherence must be held to a minimum so 
as to present the least possible obstacle to individual develop- 
ment. On the other hand, it must be recognized that 

individualism, although it b important not to forget its just claims, needs, 
in a densely populated industrial world, to be more controlled, even m 
individual psychology, than in former times. ... A sense of citizenship, 
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of social co^railon, is therefore matt necessary than it used to be j but 
it remains important chat this should be secured without too great a 
diminution of individual judgment and individual initiative.’* 

The point that is left obscure in this formulation of the prob- 
lem is the meaning of ‘*a sense of citizenship, of social co-opera- 
tion,” One possible interpretation is that the ideal of the in- 
dividual development remains unchanged, but that plain com- 
mon sense requires us to take account of the conditions under 
which it is to be achieved. In this modern industrial world the 
ideal becomes a pipe-dream unless we manage to exploit all 
manner of human relationships as a means to this end. From this 
point of view the only difference between Mr. RusscIPs ideal 
person and an unscrupulous politician or industrial promoter is 
a difference in ends or goals. In both cases such phrases as 
sense of dtiaenship, of social co-operation,” are merely euphe- 
misms for the rankest kind of individualism. It is individualism 
that is “controlled” by calculating intelligence. If anything more 
is intended, then individualism is not merely “controlled,” but 
it 1$ transformed into something else. That is, individual devel- 
opment is not antithetical to citizenship but is bound up with it, 
and the problem of “reconciliation” Ixcomes a product of the 
philosopher’s perverted ingenuity. 

Mr. Russell’s method of reconciliation consists in holding fast 
to the abstract principle of individual development but to sur- 
render it in detiul as specific sittiations may require. When the 
question of the relation of the individual to the State is under 
consideration, he is disposed to be uncompromising. The empha- 
sis then is all to the effect that the State must interpose no obsta- 
cles to growth or individual development. The possibility that 
the State should have any function or obligation to cultivate “a 
«nsc of citizenship, of social co-operation,” is slurred over or 
ignored altogether. As far as the State is concerned, the rec- 
onciliation of individuality and citizenship is to be achieved by 
methods that are essentially negative. They center on the 
elimination of “the harm that is done to education by politics.” 
This harm “arises chiefly from two sources; first, that the inter- 
ests of some partial group are placed before the interests of 
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Ac this point Mr. Russell is in open disagreement with a 
certain lunatic fringe” in education, which is disposed to regard 
any form of compulsion as an infringement on the sacred rights 
of childho^. But although Mr. Russell exhibits more common 
sense, the latter might perhaps be credited with a greater sense 
of logical consistency. A will can hardly be regarded as god- 
like if It requires Improvement at the hands of pcdagogs. If 
coercion is Co have even 'prima justification, it is necessary to 
shift from the will of the individual to the will of the citizen, 
i.e., the will which results from the effort to secure a common 
pro^am through voluntary coH>peration. It is only through such 
a shift that coercion can change from rank imposition to a means 
of grace. It is a shift which implies that the good of the individ* 
ual and the good of the citizen are basically identical. 

Where does this leave us? In terms of Mr. RussclPs ap* 
proach, we are supposed, first of all, to become aware of our 
potentialities as individuals through reflections on the nature 
of the godhead. Then when this fails to carry us the whole way, 
we betake ourselves to the kindergarten in order to consider the 
development of children as members of a social group. In the 
former case our attention is focused on the god-like qualities 
which inhere in our nature as individuals. In the latter case the 
development of potentiality is made to depend on participation 
in an unspecified pattern of group living. By moving back and 
forth Mr. Russell avoids the necessity of developing a consistent 
doctrine in terms of either point of view. 

The point at issue here is so basic as to warrant elaboration. 
The problem, as stated by Mr. Russell in a chapter especially 
devoted to it,** is the problem of combining the fullest individual 
development with the necessary minimum of social coherence. 
This calls for concessions on both sides. On the one hand, the 
requirements of social coherence must be held to a minimum so 
as to present the least possible obstacle to individual develop- 
ment. On the other hand, it must be recognized that 

individualism, aUhnugh it is important not to forget its Just claims, needs, 
in a densely populated industrial wwld, to be more controlled, even m 
individual psychology, than in former times. ... A sense of citiaenship, 

* Ibid., Ch«pi<r 15. *TTie RccoiKiliaiioa of Indivldvali^y and 
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of social co-operation, is therefore mort necessary than it used to be; but 
it reniains important that this should be secured without too great a 
diminution of individual judgment and individual initiative.*^ 

The point that is Jtft obscure in this formulation of the prob- 
'em is the meaning of sense of citizenship, of social co-opera- 
tion.’’ One possible interpretation is that the ideal of the in- 
dividual development remains unchanged, but that plain com- 
mon sense requires us to take account of the conditions under 
which It is to be achieved. In this modern industrial world the 
ideal becomes a pipe-dream unless wc manage to exploit all 
manner of human relationships as a means to this end. From this 
point of- view the only difference between Mr. Russell’s Ideal 
person and an unscrupulous politician or industrial promoter is 
a difference in ends or goals. In both cases such phrases as ^'a 
sense of citizenship, of social co-operation,” arc merely euphe- 
misms for the rankest kind of individualism. It is individualism 
that is “controlled” by calculating intelligence. !f anything more 
IS intended, then individualism is not merely “controlled,” but 
it is transformed into something else. That is, individual devel- 
opment is not antithetical to citizenship but is bound up with it, 
and the problem of “reconciliation” becomes a product of the 
philosopher’s perverted ingenuity. 

Mr. Russell’s method of reconciliation consists In holding fast 
to the abstract principle of individual development but to sur- 
render it In detail as specific situations may require. When the 
question of the relation of the individual to the State is under 
consideration, he is disposed to be uncompromising. The empha- 
sis then is all to the effect that the State must interpose no obsta- 
cles to growth or individual development. The pos«bility that 
the Stale should have any function or obligation to cultivate “a 
«nse of citizenship, of social co-operation,” is slurred over or 
Ignored altogether. As far as the State is concerned, the rec- 
onciliation of individuality and citizenship is to be achieved by 
methods that arc essentially negative. They center on the 
^imi nation of “the harm that is done to education by politics.” 
This harm “arises chiefly from two sources; first, that the inter- 
ests of some partial group arc placed before the interests of 
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mankind i second, that there is too great 2 love of uniformity, 
both in the herd and in the bureaucrat.”** Dominance by a 
special group results in wars and in the cultivating of supersti- 
tions; emphasis on uniformity is a device for the imposition of 
pre- determined standards. 

Here Mr. Russell’s individualism is in full stride. There is, 
indeed, a passing reference to something called “the interests 
of mankind,” but nothing is made of the idea. More specifically 
we are not told whether these interests are identical with the 
interests of individual development or antithetical to them, 
which is precisely the point at issue. If they are identical, then 
the doctrine of individualism needs to be revised so as to have a 


different center; if they are antithetial, then the State surely has 
more positive and extensive functions than the protection of 
individual development. In either case, we need to find out what 
these “interests of mankind” are and adjust our thinking ac- 
cordingly. As it is, Mr. Russell remains essentially a liberal of 
the traditional type in the field of political theory, i.e., he is a 
person who is more sensitive to restrictions on his persona! ac- 
tivities than to the promotion of a social order which is truly an 
embodiment of “the interests of mankind.” 

In the field of education, which is one of Mr. RussclPs abiding 
interests, the attitude is quite different. Here no hands-off policy 
is advocated; it does not even suffice to maintain a positive pro- 
gram for the purpose of developing indi^dual capacities to 
the utmost. Eduation must, indeed, remove obstacles to growth 
and provide opportunity for growth, and it must al» use posi- 
tive means for the development of individual capacities. But in 
addition to all this, it must also train uwful citiwns. In other 
words, when it comes to education, the individualism of Kous- 
seau is too rich for Mr. Russell’s blood. An educational program 
that is adequate will provide for all these various aspects in 


combination. 

Three divergent .henries of education all have their advoeaKS in the 
present day. Of these the first considers that the sole purpose of eduea- 
.ion is to provide opportunities of growth and to remove 
fluences. The second holds that the purpose of education is to 
sure to the individual and to devtltr he capacity to .he utmost. 


•MW., 
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(hird holds that education 1$ to be considered rather in relation to the 
community than in relation to the individual, and that its business is to 
train useiul citizens. ... No actual education proceeds wholly and com- 
pletely on any one of the three theories. AJl three in varying propor* 
rions are found in every syssem that actually exists. It is» I think, fairly 
clear that no one of the three is adequate by itself, and that the choice of 
a right system of education depends in great measure upon the adoption 
of a due proportion between the three theories.** 

This view has a certain quality of reasonableness, but it ob* 
viously emphasizes our previous difficulty. In education, as con- 
trasted with politic$> training for citizenship is entirely in order. 
Why this should be commendable in (he schools and a deadly 
sin elsewhere is not made clear. But what is more important, 
education for individual development and education (or citizen- 
ship are both recommended without any attempt to show how 
the two are to be reconciled.” What is needed is not merely an 
enumeration of the tasks or obligations resting upon education, 
but a genuine synthesis. But instead of laying down a clear-cut 
principle for educational and social theory, Mr. Russell by- 
passes the whole issue. This is all the more regrettable since it 
is at just this point that educational guidance is most needed in 
these troubled times. In political parlance, Mr. Russell *^pas$c$ 
the buck” to the classroom teacher, in the form of a recom- 
mendation chat ‘*due proportion” be observed. He neither sur- 
renders the view that the good of the individual is to be deter- 
mined by considering the individual ‘^in isolation,” nor does he 
move on to a theory of the good in terms of the synthesis which 
he concedes to be necessary. As a result ^‘individuality” and 
“citizenship” remain antithetical in Mr. Russell’s mind. “Con- 
sidered st/h rperie ee/enwM/ir, the education of the individual is 
to my mind a finer thing than the cduation of the citizen; but 
considered politically, in relation to the needs of the lime, the 
education of the citizen must, I fear, take the first place.”** 

Ill 

The import of the foregoing discussion Is that Mr. Russell *s 
conception of the relation between the individual and the com- 

ti. » 9 . 

"fWi.. *7. 
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municy must be revised if an adequate theory of education is 
to emerge. The point at issue is not whether there are real con- 
flicts between the Individual and the community, but how these 
conflicts are to be interpreted. For Mr. Russell the individual 
and the community tend to become antithetical because the 
former is identified with certain “^strart” qualities, whereas 
the latter is regarded as the embodiment of a culture or set of 
traditions. Even a cursory view of tradition, however, suggests 
that a different interpretation is possible. Our Occidental cuU 
turc, for example, contains the clement or constituent of Chris- 
tianity, which, as Mr. Russell reminds us, was not and is not 
always in harmony with the other elements. When discords 
occur they may be viewed cither as a conflict between the in- 
dividual (or a minority) and the community, or they may be 
taken as resulting from differences of opinion with respect to 
the nature and authority of religion in the common culture. In 
the latter case the conflict is a conflict between a wruin concep- 
tion of the meaning of the culture as held by an individual or a 
minority and a different conception as held by the rest of the 
group. If this is a tenable view, then the problem of social ana 
eduational theory takes on an entirely different character. It 
becomes a problem of providing a suitable baas for rcstonng the 
unity of the common life that has been lost. The cleavage t cn 
is not a cleavage between an abstract individual and the corn- 
munity but a cleavage within the culture or the tradition Jtselt. 

It is a commonplace that tradition is apt to break down in the 
orcscnce of new circumstances. If my memory of history serves 
me richt, the ancient Jews used to hold that it was wrong o 

conduct warfare on the Sabba.h. This bejef became known W 

their enemies, who naturally this 

lecting the Sabbath as the preferred day for 

attacks; and by so doing they sc^ed easy L\j\he 

thereupon reconsidered the whole matter '"d *rr «d at 

conclusion that the Lord could not have mtended the reg- 

tions regarding the Sabbath to apply to the business of (igh«^ 

Although history, as far as I know, .s silent ^ 

not unlikely that this conclusion met with 

the part of those whom we now designate as conscicntio 
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jecton. Superficially such objectors might appear to be rank 
individualists^ the philosophically-minded among them might 
argue, as Mr. Russell does, that religion is an affair of the 
individual, that it has Co do with the development of potentiali- 
ties inherent in the individual psyche, and that the compatibility 
of self-development with the demands of the community is at 
best a dubious matter. A more plausible evplanacion is that these 
objectors found themselves out of luck because they were de- 
fending an interpretation of tradition which no longer com- 
manded the assent of the majority. 

It is true that the majority is more often on the side of con- 
servatism than of reform; but this does not change the nature of 
the issue. In this country, for example, the principle of free 
contract became an established tradition. With industrialization 
and the rise of large corporations, however, this tradition did 
not work $0 well, and much agitation ensued for the recognition 
of labor unions, In this case, tradition was too firmly entrenched 
to be easily dislodged. Labor leaders were charged with being 
^‘subversive,’^ with being destructive of our liberties, in short, 
with being enemies of our “American way of life.” The appeal 
was to tradition. What is of special importance in the present 
connection, however, is that the innovators likewise took their 
stand on tradition, viz., the tradition of ci|uality of opportunity. 
This particular instance will bear generalization. Every new 
movement or proposal has its roots in the past; it, too, is in 
a position to invoke tradition in some way or other. The trouble 
with the hundred per cent patriots is in their estimate of per- 
centages. What Mr. Russell conceives to be a conflict between 
the individual psyche and the community turns out to be a 
conflict within tradition itself; It symbolizes the growing pains 
of a tradition that cannot stand still. 

The conflicts arc conflicts of values within the tradition, which 
raises the question of prxedure in dealing with them. One 
obviously is to give preferred status to certain values 
and declare that the values thus selected must be protected at all 
costs. This is the procedure on which Mr. Russell and his dearest 
cnemics^he State and the Church— seem to be agreed; the 
trouble is that they do not agree on the values that are to be 
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thus protected. The State identifies the central value with loyalty 
to the group, and therefore sees to it that nationalism and pa- 
triotism in the conventional sense are taught in the schools. The 
Church insists that the belief in a supernatural origin and basis 
for mundane things is a sine qua non, and organizes education 
accordingly. Mr. Russell, after surveying the situation, selects 
those values which are revealed to him sui specie aei^ntiaiis. 
Those values are essential which man would have if man were 
Cod; even though Mr. Russell objects to having this taken 
seriously in the schools. 

The net result of all this is that education everywhere in 
democratic countries is in a state of confusion, The reason pre- 


sumably is that democracy cannot be harmonized with the jdea 
that any values are to be given preferred status and declared 
sacrosanct. Recognizing a value as a value is not the same as 
providing it with a halo and rendering it immune to criticism and 
revision. Loyalty to the State is essential, ^t the Axis countries 
have shown us what happens when this is made an absolute. 
Religion in the sense of devotion to a way of life is likewise 
essential, but when this is translated into dogma and creed, we 
get mediaevalism all over again, not to mention any other M- 
amples. Respect for the individual and for personal liberty 
is deeply embedded in our tradition of democracy, but when 
this is based on metaphysical speculations regarding the develop- 
ment of our human potentialities in a transcendental worlO, w 
are reduced to a choice between a silly veneration for chi dho^ 
and a hand-to-mouth form of opportunism, which is not m 
respectable by being called “due proportion.” 

The simple fact of the matter is that our 
is cracking under the strain which is being put upon it. 

or ..te o»r pre»n,J.V r.cogn,^. j 

v.lU b»l it h.s no d»r.<ut " Ei,. 

tonBicn .mo„| «!«., wb.th 

cation widens horizons, but it does not 

Mr Russell’s emphasis on individual devc op facing 
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tarianism and regimentation are not corrected by the simple 
device of stress ng individual development. 

If we start with the proposition that the alleged conflicts be* 
tween the ^Sndividual psyche’’ and the community are in fact 
conflicts within the tradition or culture which constitutes the 
unifying element of thecommunity>a second procedure or mode 
of approach opens up. Previous to these conflicts all is harmony, 
not because the individual finds himself undisturbed in the 
exercise of his god- 1 ike faculties “in isolation,” but because par^ 
tlcipation in the common purposes of the community is the 
medium through which he achieves moral and spiritual stature. 
This may be less god-like, but it appears to be more in accord 
with the facts. In a static environment, such as the heaven of 
popular imagination, the identifleation of the individual with 
his community is both complete and permanent, so that the 
problem of protecting the psyche again^ encroachment does 
not arise. What we have instead is the problem of making heaven 
sufficiently attractive to induce people to want to go there. At 
any rate, life on this earth has to be lived in an environment, 
both physical and social, which does not stay put. No form of 
social organization can be adequate for all time; which is just 
another way of saying that conflicts are bound to appear. Some- 
thing must then be done by way of changing the tradition or 
culture so as to make it fit the new conditions. No culture can 
escape entirely from the necessity of reinterpreting itself. The 
favorite way, historically speaking, of readjusting a culture is 
to decide in advance which values are to be regarded as eternal 
and immutable. This is generally done by having recourse to a 
fourth-dimensional reality, such as the will of God or a cos- 
mically guaranteed racial superiority, or a psyche viewed suh 
specie eeternisetU^ or what not. The alternative procedure is to 
try to restore the identifiatlon of the individual or of minority 
givups with an inclusive common purpose by enlarging or 
reconstructing this common purpose. The task for each individ- 
ual is then, in Mr. Russell’s lan^age, "to bring harmony out 
of the confliaing wills that exist in his community.” If we rule 
out all metaphysical adventures, the only way to do this, it 
Would seem, is to redirect or reconstruct these various wills so 
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that they will coalesce in a common program. This is a process 

constantly revising the common life in the light of changing 
conditions, on the basis of no other principle than to overcome 
conflicts by constantly widening the area of common interests 
among men. 

This is not the proper occasion for elaborating this point of 
view. What is important to note is, first, that we are not com- 
pelled to choose between the position of Mr. Russell and those 
of his chief adversaries, the State and the Church. This is fortu- 
nate, since in terms of guidance for the teacher Mr, Russell’s 
theory of education is the most confused and unsatisfying of the 
three; which is perhaps the reason why his favorite method of 
defending it is to make onslaughts on the others. Secondly, the 
alternative procedure offers both a distinctive method for deal- 
ing with conflicts and a distinctive criterion for progress as well 
as for the distinction between right and wrong. In so doing 
it makes the task of education considerably more definite. This 
task may perhaps be indiated by saying that education must 
provide the conditions for the discovery and release of capaaty 
and it must likewise promote insight into the problem which is 
created by the need of constantly reinterpreting our cultural 
heritage. This problem is, of course, the problem of determining 
whether conflicts arc to be adjusted by constantly emending 
the area of common concerns or in some other way. In other 
words, education mil have its center in the problem of the 
meaning of democracy. The schools are the agency upon which 
democracy must chiefly rely for the constant re-eMmmation ot 
its own meaning, if it is to have a rational hope of survival. 


IV 

The fact that the individuals composing a group are moul Jd 
by their common culture is presumably beyond ] 

ists and others have long emphasized the 
in customs and mores in different communities. al othe 

living things every culture grows and 

culture moulds individuals, it is in turn moulded bV ^ 

crepandes or inadequades in the culture constitute a challenge 
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ro philosophers to show how the culture b to be reinterpreted 
or reconstructed. 

This problem, as Mr. Russel) indicates, is in some sense the 
problem of the relation between the individual and the com- 
munify. Everything depends on how the individual is conceived, 
i.e., whether the individual is identified with a “psyche*’ which 
is set over against the community in wholesale fashion or with 
some element or constituent in an inclusive experiential situa- 
tion. This issue is involved in the contention that the conflicts 
which Mr. Russell reads off in terms of individual psyche 
community are in fact splits or cleavages within the culture. 

The latter point of view has far-reaching implications of a 
philosophical kind. The Individual psyche which figures in Mr. 
RusselPs scheme of things becomes an abstraction, since the in- 
dividual achieves status as a human being only by becoming a 
“function” of the larger life of the community. To use a term 
that once was popular in philosophical circles, the relation of 
the individual to his environment is “organic.” This term has 
much the same meaning as the “field” concept in physics, if 
we are careful to bear in mind that it never occurs to the ph>’sicist 
to provide a transcendental or extra-expenential basis for the 
unity of the field. Such distinctions as individual and environ- 
*^ent, subjective and objective, truth and error, arise as distinc- 
tions within the fields they are not as distinctions based on a 
blanket contrast between the individual psyche and the world at 
Isrge. They anse in connection with focal points within the 
field which have become disturbed and consequently require 
attention. It is the specific difficulty which sets the conditions 
both for the content of these various distinctions and for the 
reinterpretation or reconstruction that is required. 

If we start by lifting the individual out of the context which 
alone gives meaning to individuality and place him in a relation 
of antithesis to the community, as is done by Mr. Russell, the 
resulting problems become insoluble. The knowledge relation 
Incomes ubiquitous and has to be explained as a form of “corre- 
spondence” or “transcendence i” a relationship which has to be 
provided with an underpinning by recourse to a fourth-dimen- 
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sional reality, “where all cow$ arc bkck.” With respect to mat- 
ters 0^ conduct, the solution (or the culrural conflict that is to be 
healed must then be drawn arbitrarily cither from the side of 
the “community” or from the ade of the “individual psyche 
which is to say that the solution becomes a rationalization of the 
prejudices or preferences of the philosopher who happens to be 
on the job. These references take the form of app^ to the 
ordinances of God, or natural law, or inalienable rights, or the 
quality of the bloodstream, or perhaps to an intrinsic quality 
inherent in a particular culture, which can be fully experienced 
and appreciated only by those who have had the good fortune 
Co be reared in it. In some form or other, these divergent phi- 
losophies all trace back to something ailed the nature of reality, 
viewed iub specie asfffrnuaih. Philosophy too makes strange 
bed f el lows j to borrow the comment of a politial observer, 
they share the same bunk. 

Despite all the blood that has been shed over the problem 
of truth, some reference to this problem seems unavoidable in 
the present connection. The problem of cduation in general 
and of democratic eduaiion in panicular is concerned basically 
with Che relation between the individual and the community; 
and this problem in turn links up with the question of truth. The 
basic issue here is whether truth and knowledge are 
which arise within the experiential field or are “antecedent 


to it. The chief purpose of this reference to the pra^atic posi- 
tion, however, is not to argue the point, but to raster a com- 
plaint. Whether the position is tenable or not, it is entitled to a 
hearing on its merits. It is obviously no refutation of pragmatism 
to show that it departs from the traditional concept of truth^ 
But, instead of examining the pragmatic concept and companng 
it with tradition, the critics have found it much 
that pragmatism identifies truth with some f 
such L “satisfaction” or“su«ess” 0^ 7 ' 

days of the movement this was 

extent perhaps excusable. It is proverbially P'';';. 

sophical discussions to reach common ^„hed 

ceived ideas and habits of thinking are too Wrongly em n ^d^ 
Foreigners were disposed to regard pragmatism as basical y 
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philasophical justification of our go-geciing tendencies. When 
William James used the expression “cash value” in discussing 
truth there was audible comment from across the Atlantic: “Ah, 
those Americans! They arc always thinking of money.” 

The sensible thing to do, perhaps, is to dismiss grotesque mis- 
interpretations with a smile. When they are constantly repeated, 
however, they cease to be amusing and take on the quality of 
pernicious propaganda. Moreover, a man of Mr. Russel l^s 
stature may reasonably be expected to distinguish between lit- 
erary form and total depravity. Perhaps Mr. Russel! has not 
stumbled in public over the meaning of “cash value,” but he 
has done so in situations that were quite «milar. Let us grant 
for the sake of the argument that James’s literary talents some- 
times interfered with the requirements of strict academic state- 
ment. Other writers, notably Mr. Dewey, have not come short 
on this point. With painstaking elaboration and monumental 
patience Mr. Dewey has explained again and again how prob- 
lems arise in the context of specific situations, and how the op- 
erations of knowing are conditioned both by the controlling 
purpose and by the “facts in the case.” That is, the issue con- 
cerns the nature of knowledge and truth. Instead of addressing 
himself seriously to the problem posed by the pragmatic theory, 
however, Mr. Russell has recourse to cheap caricature. Truth 
becomes what it is “convenient to believe truth Is what 
pays;** truth is determined by “success.”’* To put it differently, 
the antithesis between the individual psyche and the community, 
which is the noxious skeleton in Mr. Russell’s philosophical 
closet, bars the way to understanding, This antithesis compels 
him to make hash of the pragmatic point of view. It docs not 
permit him to deal with this point of view in terms of its own 
basic approach. 

With respect to the cduational bearings of Mr. Russell’s 
philosophy, it seems fair to say that this antithesis dominates 
the scene. Criticism of this antithesis should not be permitted to 
obscure the signifiance or the extent of Mr. Russell’s influence 

■ «nd ikt Moitnt ij. 
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ifi the field of education. He has argued forcefully for the 
recognition of the rights of the indi\ndual at a time when such 
recognition is sadly needed. He has contributed much insight 
and stimulation for the benefit of teachers engaged in eduation 
on the level of the earlier years of childhood. All this may be 
gratefully conceded without removing the misgiving that Mr. 
Russell’s educational philosophy is becoming increasingly re- 
mote from the requirements of associated living in our modem 
society. It is no accident that the concept of ‘liberalism” is in 
need of salvaging. The modern “liberal” is all too often as blind 
and inept with respect to the problems of democracy in an inter- 
dependent world as the most hide-bound traditionalist. The 
concept of the relation between the individual and the com- 
munity calls for radical revision^ in the interests of education 
and in the interests of the entire future of our civilization. 

Boyd H. Bode 

CoLLECC Of Education 

Ohio State UNtmiirr 
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OF HISTORY 


ALTHOUGH not the most Important of Bertrand Rus- 
sell's intellectual Interests, the philosophy of history 
is one of his oldest. In the very first of his published works, 
German Social Democracy (1896), it is markedly in evidence 
In the form of a criticism of orthodox Marxism. It is developed 
in fugitive writings of a popular character over a period of 
forty years until the publication of Freedom versus Orianhih 
tioH (1934), a brilliantly written and much neglected book, 
which contains the most extensive discussion of the subject from 
his pen. 

Compared to the great concern with history manifested dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, contemporary philosophers, par- 
ticularly Anglo-American philosophers, have been singularly 
indifferent to theories of history and historical causation. Prob- 
lems of logic, biology, psychology', and scientific theory have 
occupied the foreground of their attention. Only in recent years, 
under the shattering impact of the rise of Fascism, has there been 
an awakening of interest in large views on history. In this re- 
spect Bertrand RusncII is among the few conspicuous and l.aud- 
able exceptions among contemporary philosophers. He did not 
^it until the fateful character of mistaken theories of history 
became palpable, to develop a reflective philosophy of history. 

Nonetheless, except when he Is criticiaing philosophies of 
history he believes to be mistaken, Russell offers relatively little 
analysis of doctritus concerning history. Straightforward ex- 
position of his own leading ideas on history is scanty and ambigu- 
ous. His philosophy of history, therefore, must be construed 
from his specific studies of the social, political, and intellectual 

^45 
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history of Europe and America, — studies, which not infre- 
quently bil to confirm his announced views. The reason for the 
unsystematic character of his ideas on history is in part traceable 
to the fact that his historical writing has been ancillary to politi- 
cal interests. In virtue of social and family tradition, and of a 
temperament quick to resent injustice and oppression, Russell 
has been passionately concerned with politics. In affairs of state 
he is to the manner born. His political experience, rather than 
familiarity with the theories and problems of history as dis- 
cussed by previous philosophers, has been the chief stimulus 
leading him to historical reflection. Although this has its advan- 
tages in terms of timeliness and in enhancement of the quality 
of Russell’s style,’ it also gives an impression of oaasional char- 
acter, as if his writings on history had cost him less in intellec- 
tual effort than his other works. This intellectual half-hcartcd- 
ness about the problem of history is reinforced by certain 
philosophical attitudes which I shall touch on below. 


Like most widely used expres^ons in philosophy, ‘the phi- 
losophy of history’ is amWguous. 1 shall understand it to mean 
a theory of the main ausal factors which have influenced his- 
torical events, the rise and decline of institutions, traditions, 
ideologies and similar cultural phenomena. In this sense 
Bertrand Russell has a definite philosophy of histoi7. He h« 
not concerned himself with what arc often call^ epistemologi- 
cal Questions of history, such as the nature of historical met 0 
and of historical knowledge. He has assumed that the problem 
of the validity of knowledge is the same for all fields, and tha 
history differs from, say, biology or geology in the J 
as they differ from physics, i.e., in subject matter, no/ m re 

quiring a special kind of logic or generic of Max 

he is familkr with the work of Rickert, Wndelband or Max 

Weber, and with the problems they 
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ual> hi$lorical time and the significance of historicaJ experience. 
In spirit and procedure, but not in conclusions, he is closely akin 
to scientific philosophers of history who have attempted to dis- 
cover the laws of historical behavior. He differs from most of 
them, however, in believing that the results of historical study 
are very meagre, and that one of the few things we an learn 
from history is that there are no valid historial laws. 

If one approaches Bertrand RusselPs ideas on history not as 
events in his biography but in the light of his more technial 
philosophial ideas, it seems surprising that he should be so 
intensely interested in history. Hb general philosophy, in its 
Platonic phase, appears to provide no adequate place for history. 
From the philosopher who said that *‘to appreciate the unim- 
portance of time Is the gateway of philosophial wisdom,”* one 
hardly expects that degree of preoccupation with the temporal 
minutiae of the historial process which Russell has consistently 
shown. And when he abandoned Platonic realism for a kind of 
unfrocked Berkclcyanism, his skepticism concerning the conclu- 
sions of sciencfr'^nsidcrcd from the standpoint of complete 
lo^al rigor — would seem to rule out in advance anything that 
might be called scientific knowledge of history. 

There is, of course, no strict logial connection between Rus- 
«Ps philosophial views and his views on history. Yet the 
former arc psychologially rcsponrible for certain attitudes 
which he brings to bear on the subject-matter of history. These 
betray themselves in a characteristic bias towards rationality— 
not merely as an ideal of what ought to be but as an expecta- 
tion of what is. In consequence of his monumental work in logic 
and mathematics, when he conaders other subject matters he 
unconsciously applies to them an exalted ideal or demand of 
validity which they annot fulfill. In fact, any field in which 
non-demonstrative inference is employed is regarded as imper- 
t«c, lacking that quality of reasonableness and intelligibility 
apparent in logic and mathematics as soon as we 
r:. above, their foundations. This makes not only 

m the existence of an external world a sheer “prejudice*’ 

glonfted fallacy of affirming the consequent, acceptable to us 

I am from OMnory. 
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because of its fruitfulness. In his analysis of the methods of 
science, Russell is constantly amazed that although we know 
so little we can control so much. This indicates that his notion 
of what constitutes valid knowledge is derived not so much from 
the actual procedures and inferences of fruitful scientific inquiry 
as from mathematics and logic where all inferences are deduc- 
tive. The skepticism which this involves as far as knowledge 
of the physial world is concerned — a skepticism from which 
Russell often shrinks — cuts even deeper in regard to knowledge 
of the historical world bcausc of the greater complexity and 
irregularity of its events. This has a curious result. Because he 
is philosophically convinced that history annot yield the con- 
nections and relations which arc necessary for genuine knowl- 
edge, his historical theory tends to slight connections and 
relations which constitute the little knowledge we do have, 
knowledge of which he makes good use. Because he demands too 
much, he is content with too little. He frequently gives the 
impression that history is a field in which almost anything might 
happen — which is pretty much how it would appear to a 
geometer turned historian. This mood is reinforced by a moral 
evaluation of human actions in history which he shares with 
Gibbon, his favorite historian. It is reflected in the lines from 
Milton with which Russell introduces his major historical work, 
Freedom versus Or^anaasion: 

Chios umpire sits 

And by decision more embroils the fray 

By which he reigns: next him high arbiter 

Chance governs all. 


One might very well reach this depressing conclusion as a 
result of concrete historical studies. But, as we shall see, Rus- 
sell’s own historical accounts, — that is, when he writes **’*'°'J 
and docs not talk about it,~fail to confirm it. It is true that, 
as an historian, one of Russell’s shortcomings is his too great 
readinesss to invoke “chance” events in explaining ‘f'* 
of history. Yet at the same time when he follows the lead 
evidence, he recognizes more determinism m history than 

theory of history provides for. . 

It is not alone Russell’s interest in pure logic which has 
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fluenc^d his approach Co history. His concern vnth the methods 
of physics has aiso left its mark. If we aim at exactitude in the 
solution of physical problems, the number of variables that can 
be handled is small. In history, however, the number of variables 
that enter into an historical problem is usually very much larger, 
and conclusions cannot be stated with anything like the degree of 
precision posable in the physical sciences. In his historial writing 
Russell has a tendency to reduce unduly the number of variables 
in an historical situation, to treat them one at a time, and to 
neglect their reciprocal relationships. For example, he treats the 
foreign policy of nations in the period from iSi4 to 1914 as if 
it was completely in the hands of individuals who might have 
done with it as they pleased s while (he domestic policy of na> 
tions is in the main explained by the growth of industrialism. 
Almost all other historians, and Russell himself in places, pre- 
sent the domestic and foreign policy of modern nations as 
integnUy related to each other, and as following in the main 
from the same set of auses. 

Despite the freshness, color and penetrating insights with 
which Russell’s historical writings abound, they suffer from a 
certain thinness. He Is at his best in handling intellectual his- 
particularly in criticiiing ideas, but his social and cultural 
history Jacks full-bodied richness when compared with the work 
of the best profes»onal historians. He is certainly aware of the 
complex interrelationships between the phases of the historical 
process, but the history which emerges from his pages seems to 
be made up of loosely woven strands that fall apart too easily. 


n 

^ In his preface to Freedom versus Orianhaiion, Russell lists 
‘the main causes of political change from 1814 to 1914.” The 
term “political” is here taken in the broadest sense and includes 
social and cultural changes. His scattered comments on other 
periods in world history, both in this and earlier works, indicate 
that he believes the same generic causes have operated before 
and after the century to which he devotes major attention. These 
aus« (i) economic technique, (2) politial theory or 
ideals, (3) individuals of outstan^ng capacity or strategic posi- 
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tion, and (4) chance events, of which latter the birth of im- 
portant historical figures is presumably a sub-class. 

Despite the fact that he believes it is possible to trace the 
effects of large causes without oversimplification,” he nonethe- 
less insists that “history ... is not yet a science, and an only 
be made to seem scientific by falsi fiations and omissions.” 
(p. viii.) There are some surprmng things about these remarks, 
aside from the difficulty of understanding what it is to write 
unscientific history which correctly traces effects mthout over- 
simplification. The most surprising is the assumption that be- 
cause history is not yet a science, it cannot be scientific. 

That history is not yet a developed science is obvious. One 
may even be skeptical of the likeliho^ that it will ever approach 
the science of physics in systematic character and scope, quantita- 
tive exactness, and power of prediction. Nonetheless it is just as 
obvious that some historical accounts arc better warranted by 
the nature of the available evidence than are others. And since 
this evidence is evaluated by the same pattern of inquiry which 
holds for all fields of tested knowledge, it is a gratuitous purism 
to deny that history can have scientific character. If physics is 
taken as a model, invidious comparisons an be drawn between 
it and large parts of biology, not to mention almost the whole 
of psychology. I do not wish to exaggerate the reliability of 
historial knowledge or claim for it anything approaching the 
status of a full-fledged science. In part the question of what 
knowledge we shall regard as scientific, is a conventional matter; 
in part, — especially when we arc challenged as to whether we 
really do have reliable historial knowledge or truth,— it i5 
not. And insofar as it is not a conventional matter, we annot 
ignore the sign! fiance of the fragmentary nature of much 
historial work, the absence of agreement on fundamental prin- 
ciples among historians, and conflicting interpretations of special 
periods. But this makes it all the more important to vindica e 
the fact, against excessive rclativizations of history, that invest - 
nations in the field of history be conducted on the same 
objective plane as in other disciplines, particularly since su 
investigation may extend the areas of agreement on hsM 
issues Where nothing can be proved, everything may be oe 
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lievcd. This is, indeed, very convenient for presenr-day totali- 
tarian revisions of history which substitute systematic myths for 
the record of the past. But although history is written by the 
survivors, some survivors have lied about it. 

Talcing history in the large sense to include social phenomena 
as well, it is possible to point to many important predictions (or 
reconstructions of the past), which historians have made on the 
basis of certain hypotheses about social and individual behavior, 
predictions which have been amply confirmed. Bertrand Russell 
himself is one such historian. In his remarkable and courageous 
book, Bolshevism: Praake end Theory^ which revealed a keen 
eye for historically significant data, he made many predictions 
about the course of the Russian Revolution that have turned out 
to be substantially accurate. These predictions about the future 
were not apoalyptic like those Tolstoy made a few years before 
the first World War, or emotional hunches like Burckhardt’s 
about the rise of **tcfriblc simplificateurs** in the twentieth cen- 
tury. They were based upon social and psychological principles 
which Russell believed to have general validity. And what is 
true for some of Russel IS historical writing is also true for some 
of the writings of other historians whom he relies on. 

“Falsihcations,” of course, arc death to any theory of history 
which pretends to be scientific, but “omissions” arc another mat- 
ter. Once the historian defines his problem clearly, then, unless 
he is ruled by the monistic dogma of universal interrelation, he 
’^ll have to omit or ignore many features of his subject matter, 
i*^t as every other sciettiific inquirer does. He cannot explain 
everything about it. The only question here is whether his 
“omissions” are relevant to the problem he is seeking to clarify, 
or whether they qualify the scope and generality of the con- 
clusions he reaches. If “omissions” netessarily were a sign that 
'VC had fallen short of the truth, — an Hegelian dictum — what 

passes for scientific knowledge in any field would possess little 
validity. 

The possibility of a scientific study of any subject matter dc- 

ii R^'Mibble, Retime il wriiicii m cIok w tks 

fKriUd, Md courageouv bn«UM k inxoM a bwik wicb prenous <herj>b«d 
hi* own and ihow of Ki> incimare po]itic4l drtU. 
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pends upon our ability to discover some general laws which 
furnish us with a means of relating certain classes of phenomena 
with each other. When he takes distance to the subject matter 
of history, Russell seems to be skeptical about the existence of 
historical laws. But in his actual historical writing he invokes 
them constantly, sometimes with fruitful results. I cite a few 
representative passages in which Russell recognizes the opera- 
tion of laws in history. 

Discussing the Manchester school of economic theory, he 
writes: 


The principle of free coinpeiition, as advocated by the Manchester 
school, was one which failed to take account of cfrlain lawt ef social 
Aynnmui. In the first ^ace, cc»mpetitlon tmAs to issue in somebody’s 
vktory, with the result that it ceases and is replaced by monopoly. Of 
this the classic example is afforded by the career of Rockefeller In the 
«cond place, there is a tendtney for the competition between individuals 
to be replaced by competition between groups, since a number of in* 
dividuals can increase their chances of victory by combinations. Of this 
principle there arc two imporunt examples, trade unionism and economic 
nationalism. Cobden, as we have seen, objected to trade unions, and yet 
they were an ineviuSU reiuh of competition between employers and 
empIo)cd as to the share of the total product which each should secure. 
C<ibdcn objected also to economic nationalism, yet this arose among 
capitalists from motives very similar to those which produced trade union- 
ism among employees. Both in America and Germany, it was obvious 
to industrialists that they Could increase their wealth by combining to 
extract favors from the States they thus competed as a national group 
against national groups in other countries. Although this was contrary to 
the principle of the Manchester school it was an economically mevtiobU 
dntloPmfnt. In all these ways, Cobden failed to understand she Usws 
of mdustrifit evolution, with the result that his doctrines h.id a merey 
temporal validity. (Freedom versus OrganaatioH, 1 42 - (43* "'X 
throughout.) 

Of Robert Owen, Russell says: “At last time has proved that 
he perceived important laws of industrial development whicn 
were entirely overlooked by the orthodox economists ot m 

^*Of the scttlimit of the American West we r^d: “They 

[the settlers] succeeded in the conquest of the earth; they 
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ceeded in preserving political freedom; but economic freedom 
was lost by a process which we can now see to have been in^ 
evitable.” 25^) 

Not only economic laws are invoked by Russell but psycho- 
logical ones as well. He is not always clear about whether, and 
how, they arc related. Sometimes he treats them as irreducible, 
as if the same psychological laws operate in all socio-economic 
systems; sometimes as if economic laws could be derived from 
psychological ones; and sometimes as if our knowledge of eco- 
nomic laws was sufficient to predict variations in psychological 
behavior. On the whole he is inclined to regard them as irreduci- 
ble. Food, shelter, clothing and sex are the basic needs of man ; 
after them, four paswons — “acquisitiveness, vanity, rivalry and 
love of power” — are regarded as “prime movers of almost all 
that happens in politics.*” Of these only acquisitiveness can be 
regarded as an economic force; although Russell often argues 
that the quest for wealth Is only one form of the quest for power. 

He makes effective use of these psychological drives in his 
criticism of the Bolshevik attack upon democracy: 

It is possible, having acquired power, to use h for one's own ends, in- 
stead of for the people. This is what I believe to be likely to happen in Rus- 
sia : the establishment of a bureaucratic aristocracy, concentrating authorKy 
m its own hands, and creating a regime just as oppressive and cruel as 
that of capitalisin. Marxians never sufficiently recognize that love of 
power is quite as strong a motive, and quite as great a source of injustice, 

love of money; yet this must be obvious to any unbiased student of 
politics. It is also obvious that the method of violent revolution leading to 
a minority dictatorship is one peculiarly calculated to create habits of 
despotism which would survive the crisis hy which they were generated. 
Communist politicians are likely to become just like the politicians of 
other parties: a few will he honest, but the great majority will merely 
culiivatc the art of telling a |dausible tale with a view to tricking the 
people into intrusting them with power. ?re<Uff and 

rWy, 140.) 

The failure of the Bolshevik theory and practice to take ac- 
«unt of psychological factors, according to Russell, explains the 
betrayal of the professed ideals of the October Revolution; 

‘ Prgttict Tht^ry, , jj. 
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Over the whole development of Russia and of Bolshevism since the 
October revolution there broods a tragic fatality. In spite of outward 
success the inner failure has proceeded by inevitable stages — stages which 
could » by suflicieni acumert^ have been foreseen from the first. . . . The 
ultimate source of the whole train of evils lies in the Bolshevik outlook 
on life: in its dogmatism of hatred and in its belief that human nature can 
be completely transformed by force. {Ibid., i8o.) 

I am not here discussing the validity of these economic and 
psychological laws. There is much more to be said for the first 
than for the second. These citations arc introduced to show that 
Russell relies upon them to explain certain aspects of historical 
events^ despite his theoretical discomfort about doing so. 

1 turn now to a more detailed examination of the causes to 
which Russell attributes chief historical significance. 


Ill 

Economics. Labels for ideas arc usually deceptive. But were it 
not for Russell’s disavowals, a good case might be made out for 
calling him, as far as some aspects of his historical theory arc 
concerned, a critical Marxist. He makes short shrift of orthodox 
Marxism, particularly its metaphysics dialectical matcriaiism, 
but admits a larger measure of truth in Marx’s historical theories 
than have some avowed Marxists. Critical Marxists have always 
rejected historical monism or the belief that all major historical 
events and cultural changes can be reduced to economic equa- 
tions of the first degree. In addition to the mode of economic 
production, they have recognized the influence of tradition, 
habit, intelligence, and outstanding individuals. When he wrote 
history, Marx himself was not an orthodox Mzrxjit 

In discussing economic causation in history, Russell tells > 
<qn the main 1 agree with Marx, that «<>“ 
the bottom of most of the great movements m ^ J , J 

political movements, but also those m such departments « rel 
Ln, art and morals ” {Freedom versue 

Despite the qualifications he than his 

him out to be much more of an „ And in 

pronouncements in other places would lead e’g"^ 
the body of the book from which this sentence 
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traordinary and ingenious use is made of economic factors in 
explaining events. Practially the entire history of America is 
presented in economic tenns. The issues of slavery and the 
presence of an open agricultural frontier are portrayed as the 
central factors in nineteenth century American life. The de- 
pression of 1929 is attributed, without much evidence, to the 
absence of cheap labor and cheap land, The tendency toward 
“organitation” in the entire world is presented as an inescapable 
consequence of an inescapable economic development. In earlier 
works, the decline of religious belief among the working classes 
and its revival among the wealthy, the emancipation of women, 
changes in sex morality, are attributed in the main to economic 
factors. 

Two questions, however, must be addressed to Russell in con- 
junction with his theory of economic causation. The first is: 
precisely what does he mean by an “economic cause?” The sec- 
ond is: what criteria does he employ to determine that it is the 
most “important” or the most “baric” of all the other causal 
factors at work? 

(i) I have been able to find no clear indication of what 
Russell means by the term “economic” insofar as it designates 
an historial cause. Sometimes it means “economic technique,” 
that is, changes in tools and processes which have a revolutionary 
effect upon production; sometimes it means a desire for wealth, 
more particularly money; sometimes the presence or absence of 
land and raw materials; and sometimes what Marxists call social 
relations of production which are not material things nor psy- 
chological motives but a set of institutional rules— e.g., apitaU 
ism or feudalism — that govern the production and distribution 
of wealth. 

These distinctions are important because they affect the valid- 
ity of Russell's acceptance, as well as of his criticism, of the 
theory of historical materialism, This theory is very widely 
entertained, not only by historians, but by many others whose 
dogmatism is inversely proportional to their familiarity with 
the facts that presumably confirm it. I shall state it in such a 
way as to bring out the differences between the four senses of 
the term “economic” in the hope that Russell will define more 
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closely his own conception as well as its relation to Marx.* 
According to the theory of historical materialism, by the 
‘‘economic” factor is meant “the mode of economic production” 
of which properly relations arc the legal expression. Lejt to 
itself, the mode of economic production develops in conformity 
with certain dynamic laws, comparable to the development of 
an organism from a seed. It is in terms of the organization and 
development of the mode of production that major changes in 
culture are to be explained, including changes in economic tech- 
niques and the norms of motivation. Thus Marxists deny that 
it is economic techniques which produce effects like monopoly 
and unemployment, but rather the use of such techniques in an 
economy devoted to the quest for private profit. Man is nat- 
urally an inventive animal but whether his inventiveness takes 
a theological form or a technological form is determined, in the 
main, by the system of production under which he lives and the 
struggles, values, and allegiances that result from it. Marxists 
hold that the industrial techniques and processes which become 
part of the mode of production are the result of its seUciha 
needs. In this respect it is like an organism which does not eat 
everything but usually only what it can use. Discoveries that arc 
“accidentally” made, as well as those that result from pure 
theory, are used or not used, i.c., have social consequences, only 
when they fit into the pattern of profitability. Inventions that 
might lighten human labor in one society are not employed m 
another. The pace of technological inquiry increases or slackens 
(not so long ago, industrialists and engineers were 
moratorium on inventions!) with the business cycle. Ma- 
chinery.” wrote Marx in criticizing Proudhon, is no more 
economic category than is the ox which draws the plow. It is 


o( fp- “t 

tions (raw materials and natural resources . The presence n h 
ground of coal, gold and oil had no social consequences for the 

■ Unforiutijicly own ptop>« ’» 
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primitive societies of the American Indians or for European 
feudalism. Their absence has important social consequences for 
any capitalist country. 

The same is true for economic motives. The enormous variety 
of human motives is recognized by Marx, but he holds that 
the specific form and Intensity of their expression is socially de- 
termined. Not only was Marx critical of the egoistic Hedonism 
of Bentham and Stimer, but he was also scornful of the con- 
ception of “the economic man*' as a perennial human type. The 
Greeks did not know “the economic manj” Marx hoped that 
the type would disappear from the Europe of to-morrow. Marx 
held that human beings are pugnacious ati4 pacific, cruel and 
kind, selfish and unselfish. But the prevalence at any time of 
one set of motives over another, as expressed in socially ap- 
proved behavior, is explained by the character, organization and 
development of productive relations. Thus, the motives of ac- 
tion that prevail in a feudal society will be different from those 
that operate in a capitalist society, even though the biological 
impulses are constant. And if) a feudal society, the motives of 
peasant behavior will differ from those of the feudal lords. In 
a capitalist society, saving and thrift will be considered virtues 
in one phase of its development; they will be condemned as 
forms of hoarding in another. 

But like every system that is only relatively isolated from 
other systems and events, the mode of economic production is 
never left to itself. That is why it cannot be con^dered the sole 
ause of any specific cultural phenomenon. Other factors come 
into play. 

This raises the second question: how in fact do we determine 
that the mode of economic production, or whatever it is we take as 
“the economic factor,” is the most important or basic in history? 

( 2 ) In the preface to Freedom versus Or^emzafhn, Russell 
writes: “While, therefore, economic technique must be regarded 
as the most important cause of change in the nineteenth century, 
it cannot be regarded as the sole cause; in particular, it does not 
account for the division of mankind into nations.” (p. vii.) Nor, 
one is tempted to add, for the division of mankind into black, 
yellow, and white; male and female; intelligent and dull; in- 
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habitants of plain, valley, and mountain ^ all which have his- 
torical effects. How docs Bertrand Russell know that economic 
technique « “the most Important cause?” This problem has been 
neglected by most historians, Marxists or not, and one hopes 
that Russell will treat it further. It seems to me that we are d^- 
ing here with a very complicated notion which involves, in part, 
the concept of “weight of evidence” in particular cases, and a 
statistical generalization for a class of cases. 

IV 


IJfas and JdeaU. The second of the main causes of political 
and social change, according to Russell, is ideas, particularly 
political ideas like democracy and nationalism. This raises the 
question of his approach to intellectual history. So far as I know 
he has never systematically discussed the problems connected 
with the history of ideas, although he may do so in his forth- 
coming A fiistory of Philosophy. His views, however, may be 
briefly set forth— without too much distortion 1 hope— on the 
basis of his discussion of the role of specific Ideas. 

In relation to social conditions, particularly economic needs 
and interests, a certain scale of autonomy may ht set up for ideas. 
In mathematics, logic, science, and scientific philosophy, the 
autonomy of ideas is greatest. Here problems arise not by pr«* 
sures from without but through the natural development of sub- 
ject matter, and arc solved by indiwduals of unusual cali^. 
At times Russell suggests that the determination is the other 
way around, that economic technique, for example, is the produrt 
of the march of ideas through the minds of men of genius, and 
that our modern world is actually the unintended consequence 


of the free play of ideas. , 

Ideas in art, religion, metaphy^al and moral philosophy, 
economic theory and political thcory-approximately m tha 
^jrdcr-exhibit a diminishing autonomy in relation to soa^ 
coaditions. The social milieu must be considered « 3* 
stand ideas in these fields properly, for « 

clear from their syntax. But since man is a thwkmg 
ideas he develops are not simply reflections ^ 
they are ways of stabilizing or changing his condition. Insofar 
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as the social scene permits degrees of freedom in Us develop- 
ment, ideas may exercise a relatively independent force in affairs. 
Since man is a social animal with a past, >omc of liis idea'' reflect 
not contemporary conditions but his cultural heritage, and may 
influence his behavior in meeting or failing to meet present-day 
problems. doctrines that have any succe^s n^uvt bear 

some relation to the economic circumstances of their age, but 
Id doctrines [Christianity] an persist for many centuries with- 
out any such relation of any vital kind.” (Fret-dom versus Or- 
lamzatiorty 1911 .) 

To this we may add another general! nation implicit m his 
discussion of ideas. Intellectual movements of the second clas" 
of ideas are effects of social and political events in countries 
where they originate, e.g., Locke in England; Marx in \Ve'‘*crn 
Europe: but they become eeuses in other countries, e.g., 1 . 01. k>* 
in France; Marx in Russia. 

If this does not misrepresent Russel l*s general portion in the 
history of ideas, several observations are in order. His distinc- 
tion between types of ideas that are almost completely autono- 
mous in relation to social development and those that are mainly 
dependent on such development seems to me valid. The cur- 
rently fashionable view that the history of science is integral ly a 
part of the history of society in the sense that the soci.al condi- 
tions of an age determine the scientiSc ideas which flourish at 
the time, is more false than true. But it docs not follow, as 
Russell is inclined to believe, that therefore the history of sci- 
ence is the history of its great men in the sense that without the 
particular scientists who lived when they did, our science and 
our world would hav'e been substantially different. There is 
another kind of determination which he overlooks. I shall return 
to this theme below. 

Illuminating, too, is the deftness with which he relates ab- 
stractions of the second class of ideas to the concrete interests of 
the groups which arc in possession of power and those which 
are hungry for it. He would go a very long way with the so- 
nologists of knowledge in respect to these ideas (but not for 
ideas of the first class), qualifying his agreement by a denial 
that We arc dealing wth matters of knowledge. That there is a 
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time-Jag in ideas may also be granted; but when such ideas have 
influential cffeas it is questionable whether they are the same 
ideas as those that were held in the past under the same names. 
Certainly present-day Christianity, which Russell cites in evi- 
dence, is not the Christianity of the Church Fathers nor of the 
Middle Ages. What explains these changes? And if political and 
social ideas are effects in countries where they originate, and 
causes when exported to other countries, how does Russell 
account for the fact that they are exported to some countries 
and not to others? Why was Locke the rage in France in the 
eighteenth century and not in Spain or Poland? In explaining 
the acceptance of ideas that actually influence the present, the 
distinction between new and old, or native and foreign, ideas is 


immaterial. The ripeness is all. Social groups arc never at a loss 
for doctrines to sanctify their needs. If new doctrines %re not at 
hand, the old ones will be given a new content. If new doctrines 
are at hand, and the conditlwis in which they are introduced 
differ from those in which they originated, the new doctrines, 
too, will be altered to fit. Leninas Marxism is a case in point. 

In listing “ideas” as one of the chief causes of political and 
social change, Russell asserts that, for all their dependence on 
economic conditions, there are always some important residual 
elements which cannot be so derived. Insofar as ideas are de- 
veloped by individuals, this is true. As far as their social ac- 
ceptance is concerned, the question is more difficult. His his- 
torical writing, however, fails to establish his position. The 
growth of the democratic idea is almost entirely 
terms of the rise of capitalism and spread of industrialism. I he 

complex of ideas associated with “organiiation”— whose threat 

to freedom he regards as the most pressing and pervasive danger 
of our lime— is wholly explained as a result of large scale 
monopoly capitalism. And although he regards nationalism « 
the most influential of the ideas that arc not wial or economic 
in origin, despite their social and economic effects, he ofters no 
plausible explanation for its rise and diffusion. 

^ Let us look at his treatment of nationalism more close y. 
tionalism, in the form know it, U a "-"f " 
ideal. It is something over and above love of country 
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much older than modern nationalism. Geography, language, 
descent, tradition may enter into it but, according to Hush: II, the 
sentiment of aggressive solidarity is its only oscnti.il ingredient. 
How was this sentiment producedr He offers different ex- 
planations for different countries. English nationalism arose 
at the time of the Tudors, Henry VIII and Elitabeth. '4l was 
made holy by Protestantism, glorious by the defeat of the Ar- 
mada, and profitable by overseas trade and the lout of the Spanish 
galleons.” {Op. tit., 34 $.) French nationalism arose as a result 
of the defense and consolidation of the French He volution. 
German nationalism is the work of Napolc«>n, Fichte, and 
mainly Bismarck; Italian nationalism of MazzinI, Garibaldi and 
Cavour. Insofar as a common causal element is introduced by 
Russell it is psychological. But he would be the first to admit 
that, even if love of home and family have “an Instinctive basis,” 
there is no such thing as a nationalistic Instinct; that It was 
almost completely absent during the middle ages, and extremely 
Weak in Italy .and Germany up to the nineteenth century. On 
occasions, nationalism is depicted as an expression of man's un- 
regenerate stupidity. But the question remain^: why does human 
stupidity manifest Itself in this form only with the emergence of 
capitalism and invariably with a quest for more land, more 
markets and more people to exploit? 

It is undoubtedly true that an aggressive nationalistic country 
will provoke nationalist sentiments in countries it seeks to vic- 
timize. To this extent at least psychological cau^c^ will account 
for some types of nationalism. Perhaps the analy sis demands a 
more precise classification of varieties of nationalism before 
causal inquiries arc undertaken. But the ty|>c of nationalism 
which has been the banc of the modern world is inextriably 
tied to the expansion of apiialism. 

Implicit in Russel l*s treatment of intellectual history is an- 
other distinction which 1 believe to be of great methodological 
Significance. This is a distinction between the of ideas 

and their accepunee. Ideas always arise In somebody’s head; 
their subsequent career depends upon causes and conditions that 
may have nothing to do wth the factors that determine thttr 
individual expression. It is extremely risky to explain in terms of 
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social and economic conditions, as so many of our sodal his- 
torians do, why a particular individual develops the ideas he 
does. A man may hit upon an idea as a result of all sorts of ex- 
periences — a dream, a book, an experiment, a frustrated passion, 
a desire to relieve distress or to become rich and powerful. In- 
dividual psychological analysis is tremendously complex and 
so far richer in fables than in reliable (acts. The most common 
error in writing intellectual history is to carry over explanations 
that hold for the acceptance of ideas to the thorny problems of 
their generation. The acceptance or spread of ideas depends 
largely, but not exclusively, upon institutions of state, school, 
church and commerce, in which social interests are unequally 
represented. It is these sodal interests which forge ideas into 
weapons, and, independently of their validity in other frames of 
reference, employ them to bolster or undermine the existing dis- 
tribution of power, status, prestige and income in society. 

With this distinction in mind it is necessary to qualify one of 
Russel Ps dicta about the bearing of metaphydai ideas on his- 
torical action. “The belief that metaphydes has any bearing 
upon practical affairs,” he writes, “is, to my mind, a proof 
of logical incapacity.” (Op. 196) As evidence he cites the 
fact that scientists who accept the same body of propositions in 
physics may be of the most different metaphysical and religious 
persuasions. This testifies to very little, for, after all, the be- 
havior of scientists in a laboratory is not what is commonly meant 
by practical affairs in history. What Russell means by his dictum 
is not what it appears to say but rather ‘belief that metaphysics 
has any logical bearing upon practical affairs is pr^f of logical 
incapacity^ One can understand this better in the light ot a re- 
cent observation, that the triumph of logic consists m graspii^ 
the truth that almost any two propodtions can 
compatible with each others that good logic is far , 

than bad logic; and that when it is very good, 

But since the history of metaphysics, acco^mg « 
largely the history of bad logic, a bearing of metaphysical ideas 

•B.r.r.nd Bu«ll o. •'fer.^nd Ru-cU.” F.nd Sch~l .f S'--'- 

turc, Mdv 19. 1943* 
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on practical affairs — leaving aside for the moment which bears 
on which — is precisely what wc should expect. 

It is granted that no metaphysical statement logically entails 
any belief about practical affairs. Even the metaphysical belief 
in the existence of an immortal soul, together with the theo- 
logical doctrine of baptism as a sacrament, does not logically 
compel acceptance of the belief that the life of the mother must 
be sacrificed to that of the child in the event that only one of 
them an be saved at childbirth. Metaphy^cs and theology an 
easily be reconciled wth any practial course the Church chooses 
to pursue, as its history eloquently proves. But there arc at least 
two other kinds of bearing that metaphysial ideas have on prac- 
tial affairs—personal or psychologial, and social or historical. 
A man may change his mode of life beause of a belief In reinnr- 
nation just as he may change his food habits if he becomes con- 
vinced that animals have souls. We would be hard put to it 
sometimes to say whether the belief influenced conduct or 
whether the conduct sought justifiation in belief. But that there 
is some connection between them, no matter which way the ausal 
arrows point, is Indisputable. 

Far more important in the history of ideas arc myths. Meta- 
physical doctrines arc a species of myths, and on Russell’s own 
showing few things have had more bearing on practial affairs. 
In this case, it is ea^er to establish the ausal dependence of 
dominant metaphysical ideas upon dominant social interests than 
m the ases of ausation of individual ideas. But although they 
have had bearing on history, it is doubtful whether they have 
Initiated large historial movements. To assign to them the rank 
of primary auses goes beyond the evidence. 

Nonetheless ideas do count for something in history. Al- 
though any adequate theory of history must recognize that his- 
tory IS largely determined by things other than ideas, the knowl- 
edge of such determination is often a contributing factor in 
bringing a^ut certain events or retarding them. As I read Rus- 
sell, he is inclined to believe that the most influential ideas in 
history arc those for which no sdentiftc evidence can be given. 
He holds that out^de of technical science, rarely, if ever, have 
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ideas which constitute genuine knowledge^ significantly affected 
events. And he often wntes as if the belief that some day the 
future In this respect will be different from the past Is not knowl- 
edge but a consoling hope. 

An interesting question but one outside the scope of this paper 
is whether Russell’s conception of mind can plausibly account 
for his theory that Ideas have practical, albeit limited, effects in 
history. A belief in the effectiveness of ideas would seem to re- 
quire a more consistently behavioral conception of mind than 
the one to which he subscribes. 


V 


Great Men. One of the merits of Russell’s philosophy of his- 
tory is its freedom from the dogmas of nineteenth century social 
determinism which systematically underplayed the significance 
of outstanding individuals in history. Russell has always been 
alive to the role of personalities in events. Freedom versus 
Orianhation is full of delightful vignettes of historic characters 
written with charm and subtlety, spiced wth a little malice. Al- 
though he has no sympathy with Carlylean extravagance, Rus- 
sell’s conclusions about the historical importance of great men 
are very bold. They arc elevated to the rank of main causes of 
European and world history. This is not a little startling when 
considered in the light of what we have called his cntial 
Marxism. Recall his sucement of agreement wth Marx. Con- 
trast it with the following passage: 


I do not believe that, if Bkmarck had died in infancy, the histofy of 
Europe during the past seventy years would have been at aM closely simi- 
lar to what it has been. And what is true m an eminent degree of 
marck is true, in a somewhat lesser degree, of many of the prominent 
men of the nineteenth century. (Freedom v<rwf Organaetton, vu.) 

Or compare it with an even extremer claim made in an earlier 
work: 

I. « . c.rtaln «hool of 

the ,mpor..nc* of aad ,0 amib^.e . 1 

i„per»n,l cau>«. I Wkvc .hb to b. an 
a hundred of the men of the seventeenth century had 
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infanc)', the modern world would not eitist. And of these hundred^ 
Galileo is the chief. {TkcScuntu Owr/ooi, 34.) 

Here certainly is a challenge. 1 shall try to show that even 
allowing for the clement of literary exaggeration in thc'c pas- 
sages and in others throughout his works, Russell wildly over- 
states the role of great men in history. That they cxi>t, that at 
some points they help redetermine the path of social develop- 
ment, is granted i but in nothing like the frec|uency and degree 
he assigns to them. 

(0 In order for a great man decisively to affect the course 
of history, the existence of major hhtorual alternatives or pos- 
sibilities must be recog niicd. I italicize his tori f4l alternatives, 
not logical alternatives, for the latter, of course, arc always 
present but not always historically relevant. The shift from one 
to the other makes history even more mj'stcrious and difficult 
to understand than it 1$. 

On Russel I *s own account, however, there was no major his- 
torical alrcrnaiivc to the main path of economic development 
which a great man might have realized. Given the dynamic laws 
of capitalism, he tells us, the character of our present world 
economy, and the phases in its transforimiion from free com- 
petition to national monopoly, could have been, and was, pre- 
dicted. Bismarck at no point played a decisive role in its develop- 
ment, for it took place in countries other than Germany, it be- 
gan before him in Germany, and continued after him every- 
where else. Bismarck himself, insofar as he had any preferences 
in the way of social s>'stcms, was strongly inclined towards .1 
Christian feudal order. 

It is a safe generalization to say that as far as economic de- 
velopment Is concerned, there are no heroes who redetermine 
the main course of affairs, It is wgnificant that when Russell 
speaks of Rockefeller and Bismarck as “two men who have been 
supreme in creating the modem world ” he remarks of Rocke- 
feller: “Technique, working throuih Arw, produced a social 
revolution ; but it cannot be said that he intended the social con- 
sequences of his actions.** (Freedom versus Ortanhoiion. 313, 
my italics.) 

It would not be In the least mystical to assert that if Rocke- 
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feller had not lived, technique would have worked through 
others. As a matter of fact, it did. It worked through his rivals. 
He improved upon them, and later others improved upon him. 
Many things obviously would have been different if Rockefeller 
had not lived, from Ludlow to the great educational projects 
of our day, but they would not have been enough to determine 


a social system. 

Yet, if the course of economic development in the nineteenth 
century left no major alternatives, political history in the broad 
sense did. Here because of the larger number of historical pos- 
sibilities present, all of them compatible with what Russell once 
called ‘‘the movement of history in the present age,”’ objechvc 
conditions for the work of outstanding men arc at hand. The 
evidence, if any, for the distinctive significance of Bismarck must 
be found in the direction he gave to political affairs. Althoug 
it is very difficult, I believe it is possible,^ in principle, to dis- 
tinguish between those political events which could be intc^cd 
from the growth and needs of German economy, and those 
political events for which the personality of Bismarck is pn- 
marily responsible. These questions cannot be answered whole- 
sale but only by an empirical analysis that pnxee^ from 
to case. The cases that involve Bismarck, which Russell ates 

in support of his thesis, seem to me to ^ 

both the unification of Germany and the First World W r 

primarily consequences of economic causes rather than ot Bi 

march’s statesmanship. , r 

If there was any one event that made it overwhdmmgly 1 V 
that the World War would take place, it ^ Germany* d 
rkiL whkh marked a break with Bismarck's foUcy, to build 
a navy in competition with that of England. ^stru^^ 
the German navy was not an accident, or the result of he 
love of the sea, but a step in building up her 
sitated by her domestic economy. In other words, p ^ 

»“|f BolUwvism belled ^ 

iuD, I belim ihit no fofm of ** oppPK « 

one of ihe gfound* upon whKh vcterly foiil^ 

point of view of » 

anln« the movement of hi«orT *«» ^ ' 

Tfieory, »^f.) 
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that made for the extendon of German sea power were the same 
chat carried German industry to its pitch of monopoly. With or 
without Bismarck, Germany would have been a strong industrial 
nation in the twentieth century competing with England for 
commercial hegemony of the Continental and overseas market, 
With or without Bismarck, the first World War would in all 
likelihood have occurred although its date might have been dif* 
ferent. How else would the conflicts between the great powcfs, 
which Russell describes so graphically, have been resol One 
can easily think of a number of log^l possibilities of composing 
their differences, but given the limiting conditions of the time, 
none of them was historically grounded except one, a European 
sooalist revolution, threatened in case of war by the Socialist 
Basle Congress of 1911. This, however, would have meant an- 
other kind of war. 

Were everybody to cany arms when travelling in an over- 
crowded subway s>'sfem, no one would be surprised at the occur- 
rence of tragic incidents even though they could not be shown 
to be logically necessary. If nations are heavily armed in a world 
where their vital economic interests arc in conflict, we do not 
have to find any particular individual responsible for what occurt 
even though we may trace the ocasion of the conflict to one na- 
tion rather than another.' No reputable historian has ever serU 
ously argued that the assassination of the Austrian Archduke was 
the primary cause of the World War, or the bombirdment of 
Fort Sumter of the American Civil War. Given human beings 
as they are, and a social system which can function only by con- 
tinuously generating conflicts, we can predict what will happen, 
sooner or later, unless conditions are radically changed. Again 
the evidence turned up by Russell as a conscientious historian 
refutes the extreme generaliaations of Russell, as a philosopher 
of history, on the role of heroes. It leads him to say In the course 
of his melancholy conclusions on the Rrst World War: 

In those aspects of politics that dtpenM upon modern economic de- 
^lopmcnts, the War was the first large-scale expression of forces which 

This It ckarly rwogniffit by Re'iell in his dimmion of monl mpofiiibiKt? 
lof iiw war boi not so eU»rly in h« treeimeai of iu musk. {FreeJom Or- 
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had bc«n operative for fifty years and are still growing continually 
stronger. The development of naiionalisoc monc^lieSi particularly in 
iron and steel . . . was, and is, a more important factor in world politics 
than most men know or statesmen will admit. The same causes that 
produced war in 1914 are still operative, and, unless checked by inter- 
national control of investment and of raw material, they wOl inevitably 
produce the same effect, but on a larger scale. (Freedom versus Organ- 
izatian, 45 1.) 


Even more significant than this passage is one in which Rus- 
sell himself supplies a key to the necessary distinction between 
situations in which it is historically impossible for an individual 
to change the course of history, and situations in which the pos- 
sibility exists. 

Every nation allowed its external affairs to be conducted by a small 
number of men, and the leading men of every Great Power 
greater wisdom, have prevented the War from coming when it did. 
Perhaps postponement would have given time for a change of system, 
and so have prevented the War altogether; but given the 
rather the lack of system, a Great War sooner or later could only have 
been avoided hy 4 greater detree of stausmanthif everywhere than there 
was any reaion to ex feet. (Ihid., 446, my Italics.) 


To say that the war “could only have been avoided by a 
greater degree of sutesmanship everywhere than there was any 
reason to expect” is tantamount to saying that there was every 
legitimate reason to expect that the war toould occur. Its occu^ 
fence was overwhelmingly probable and its non-occurrence very 

'"’xhe^e^vcntful man in history becomes a causal factor only 
when the objective historical protebilities m » 
are so evenly balanced that h.s action touches off a set of conse 
“«rppr.d.bl, di W (ron. .h.. 

L had acted otherwise. This does not yet make him a hero o 
event-making man, for his action might be I**® 
special gifts, but of strategic position. Anyone in his p 

historically important no matter 

hiwrrtir or cvcnt-makmg man in history is tne in 
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with an mitial lesser probability, actually triumph over the alter- 
native with an initial greater probability. The greater the odds 
the individual (aces, the greater his heroic stature, i.e., the more 
decisive his causal influence on affairs. But as these odds grow 
greater and greater, there comes a point when we arc justified in 
saying that it is humanly impossible (or anyone to overcome 
them or deflect the course o( the events they determine. The 
‘great man’ whose hypothetical presence would have prevented 
the World War, would have had to be a very special sort o( 
‘great man’— one o( a sort that has never appeared in comparable 
situations. It is therefore unlikely that Bismarck, Disraeli, Glad> 
stone, or any other statesman of the nineteenth century would 
have succeeded any better than their inept successors in prevent- 
ing the World War. They could not prevent the events which 
made the war historially inevitable. 

As a rule I believe that individuals have a greater chance to 
exercise decisive influence in situations in which new institutions, 
movements, and sj'stems of ideology arc being born than in 
^tuacions where they are dying. No man can prevent the hour 
glass o( capitalism from running out. But whether it will be re* 
placed by a variant of Hitlerism, or Stalinism or democratic 
socialism, will depend upon many things, among them perhaps 
the presence or absence of outstanding personalities. 

(i) There remains the question of the heroes of scientific 
thought and their role In histor)'. According to Russell, in some 
of his moods, scientific ideas are the prime movers in historical 
and social change. These ideas arc the unique discoveries or in- 
ventions of a comparative handful of men of genius but for 
whom we would still be living in a prc-Renaissance world. 

As 1 have already indicated I am sympathetic with Russell’s 
opposition to extreme forms of social determinism in explaining 
the history of science. The influence of industry and war In sug- 
gesting problems and setting the direction of scientific inquiry 
is obvious, particularly today. But they account at best for the 
scientist’s field of interest, not for the measure of his achieve- 
ment. Even the scientist’s field of interest, in the uncoordinated 
wnomy of yesterday, was not always socially determined. 
Neither Prinetpia Maikematka^ nor the theory of relativity, nor 
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quantum physics grew out of military or economic needs. Nor is 
the fact that the history of science i$ largely a history of parallel 
inventions and duplicate, independently evolved theories, evi- 
dence of social determinism although it does weaken Russell’s 
position. 

Even if we reject social determinism, it seems to me that 
there is another alternative to Russell's wcw. From this alterna- 
tive it does nos follow that if the heroes of science, as we know 
them, had not lived, our scientific knowledge and the world 
which depends upon it would today be very different. It allows 
for the infiuence of both social conations and exceptional capaci- 
ties, but subordinates them to the influence of the process of sci- 
entific inquiry itself, and to the nature and organization of the 
scientific community upon the results won. It accounts for the 
implicit assumption of many historians of science that in the 
ihUnct of a Galileo, a Newton, or a Clerk-Maxwell, their dis- 
coveries would, sooner or later, have been made others. 

The general reasons which justify this expectation arc, in part, 
the following: 

(i) The international character of scientific knowledge. 
Du hem somewhere remarks that it is by its deficiencies, and only 
by its deficiencies, that we can recognize science as the science 
of this nation or that, I believe this holds true if we substitute 


class or race for nation. , 

(ii) The continuity of scientific tradition and the simiJinty 
of scientific education. These enable the scientist to unfetter him- 
self from parochial prejudices. The reading of common ^oks, 
the study of common subjects and related activities gradually 
build up a common mind set. 

(iii) The use of common instruments. 

(iv) The co-operative character of sdencific research, the 
suits of which are as a rule shared ewept when they conflirt ^ J 
the interests of business and national defense. Saentists may 

scorn other scientists but never their findings. 

(v) The convergence of inquiry on certain central 

at any time. Often there are sooal ‘^‘rnSpro- 

but often it is the result of ‘open problems , the challeng p 
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vokcd by previous inquiry, of simplifying assumptions, eliminat- 
ing incoasistcncics, generalizing from Hpedal cases*. 

(vi) The common acceptance of a public method and test 
to which all scientific claims must conform. Perhaps this is the 
most important reason of all, for it insures a common theory of 
meaning and a common aiterion of truth. And, finally: 

(vii) A normal distribution of talent among those profession* 
ally interested in science. There is no reason to assume that fewer 
men of extraordinary ability follow scientific careers than other 
pursuits. 

If these characterizations of the way in which the 5cicntific 
community functions arc valid, there is a reasonable presump- 
lion that no single scientist is indispensable for the results that 
ensue from his activity. Indeed, this is a far safer generalization 
in the history of science than in the history of politics. Nonethe- 
less the degrees of presumption vary ^ the question must be de- 
cided piecemeal in the light of the specific evidence in each case. 
When this is done, we get a sliding table of likelihood for differ- 
ent discoveries. There are some discoveries, like the telescope 
or of the elements that fill the gaps in Mendclccf’s chart, which 
in all likelihood would have been made by others even If their 
original discoverers had not lived. There arc others like the 
calculus and the law of gravitation in which the likelihood is 
t)ot so great as in the preceding illustration but great enough to 
wamnt confidence that they would have been discovered in 

the absence of Leibniz and Newton. There arc others in which 

« 

the likelihood tapers off until we reach cases like Cantor’s theory 
of transfinite numbers or Einstein’s theory of relativity in which 
it is anybody’s guess as to whether they would have been de- 
veloped if their authors had died in infancy. 

No one has explicitly stated the oitcria for evaluating evi- 
dence in these rituations. But in practice we recognize the va- 
lidity of different judgments for different types of scientific 
discovery. Here again one wishes that Russell had explored 
matters further. It seems clear that few, if any, scientific ideas 
could reasonably have been expected to appear at any Cmt y and 
It is also clear that sodal needs and pressures are not sufficient 
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to explain some of the greatest discoveries in the history of sci- 
ence. As an alternative to both of these inadequate riews, 1 
suggest the following which seems to me to be less inadequate. 
Where society tolerates the free development of scientific in- 
quiry, it is the organization and method of scientific inquiry 
itself, the needs of production, war and health, and the spon- 
taneous variation of ideas by men of genius — in order of de- 
creasing weight — which accounts for the history of scientific dis- 
covery. 

VI 

Chance. If great men are not the automatic result of social 
forces, then their existence ^ as distinct from their selection^ must 
be considered as relatively chance events, i.c., relative to social 
and economic history. This brings us to the last of the main 
causes of history enumerated by Russell. Although his speafic 
historical account calls attention to the play of chance events, 
nowhere does he offer an extended analysis of the category o 
which he makes such fascinating, and sometimes arbitrary, use. 
His most explicit statement of what he means by chance events 
is ^‘trivial occurrences which happened to have great ejects. 
(Op. vii.) The terms “trivial” and “great” tn th^nertjon 
aie rather unsatisfactory and the phenomena which Russell has 
in mind can be better described without using them. 

A spark is, in one sense, a “trivial occurrence” m companson 
with the “zreat” devastation it causes when it ignites a po 
“pit. E doub.f.l .h.. RU...II ..»ld =11 .h= 

or whether it was an aaident. A star hurtling f 

tem would hardly be called a “trivial 

system as i and c, it is not a chance event, if « is 

»g8=.. Wtat R««ll «».. ‘ 
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than he has expressed it. “Chance” c%'cnts are events whose 
causes lie outside the system in which they have effects, indc- 
pendent) y of whether the causes and effects arc “trivial” or 
"great.” Since wc can never know that any system is absolutely 
isolated from other systems and events, evcr>' prediction con- 
cerning the future behavior of a system is conditional upon its 
freedom from interference. All of the examples Russell gives 
of chance events, even when he is factually mistaken In so char- 
acterizing them, conform to this second notion of chance. 

To show this I shall discuss two of his illustrations. In the 
first he asserts, it could plausibly be maintained 

that if H<fify VIII had not fall«n in Uve with Anne Boleyn. the United 
States would n^t now exist. For it ns as owing to this event th^i Engl And 
broke wiiK the Papacy, and therefore did not acknowledge the Pope's 
gdt of the Americas to Spain and Portugal. If England had remained 
Catholic, it is probable that what is now the United States w«>uld have 
been part of Spanish America. {Of. ri/., 198-1^^.) 

Henry VI IPs fancy for Ann Boleyn is an historical chance 
event because it could not be inferred from the constellation of 
the social and economic forces of the age. It might have been 
inferred from the biologial and psychological system of traits 
which constituted Henry's personality. The existence of this 
second, or personal system, could not be inferred from the social 
system; but its effects upon the latter were momentous. In fact, 
however, this illustration is not only fantastic, as Russell recog- 
nizes, but false. The break with the Pope would probably have 
come anyhow, for what Henry and the class that supported 
him wanted, was church land and property, and the complete 
domination of the religious establishments that wxre necessary 
to sanction the expropriation. Differences on all other issues, as 
the history of the Church shows, could have been composed. 
And even if England had remained Catholic, she would no more 
have reco^ized the Pope’s ^nt to Spain and Portugal than 
did Catholic France. The political influence of papal policy dur* 
mg this period was not impressive except when it became the in- 
strument of one or another set of national interests. 

The second illustration of chance events is drawn from the 
class of what Russell calls “medical causes,” e.g., the Black 
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Death. Here, certainly, ve are dealing with matters that are 
anything but “trivial.” Yet the plague is an historically chance 
event because its causes could not be inferred from any amount 
of social and economic data, although its effects were socially 
significant. 

This interpretation of chance events entails certain views 
which accord closely with other beliefs in Russell’s philosophy 
of history. It entails a denial that there is any one all-inclurive 
system of events in terms of which every other system can be 
explained — an assumption made by all varieties of historical 
monism. It involves a conception of history narrower in scope 
than ‘the study of everything that happens’. Nor does it breach 
the postulate of determinism. Chance events are not uncaused 
events but events relative to some determining strand or strands 
which they iwst or snarl in ways that cannot be foretold by a 
consideration of the laws alone that describe earlier patterns of 
the strands. 

It follows that the more classes of events the historj^ con- 
siders as part of hU prosnnee, the fewer chance happeninp he 
will recognize, provided he is able to predict the time of the 
intersection of the different strands. 


VII 

Mord Rtpetions on History. An exposition of Bertrind 
Russell’s philosophy of history would be 
reference to its moral spirit, that is, to the character of the moral 

evaluations he passes upon events. ,l. 

Russell is never the mere histonan. . is 

tive moralist. Underneath his intellectual 
vibrant with a passion for justice, genero^ and 
ward those whom history has broken, and er« ^ is 
.r„=l,y, -ta .it it 7“,'’ ‘SiiL ..d 

sensitive, as^ few _ii have been different, 

chances of history, to what mig ^ enough between 

has a fresh eye for the like y ^hich 

recognizes histone necessity, he never excuses 
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have been justified in its name, whether it is the industrial 
revolution, the Bolshevik revolution, or the Fascist counter- 
revolution. From the very outset he has had no patience with 
fatalistic beliefs in the wave of the future,* all the more so when 
he notes the historicaJ consequences of such faith. He saves his 
most pointed barbs for fanatics, particularly when they fancy 
they are doing the work of the Lord, whereas he is indulgent to 
rascals with a talent for compromise. Self-interest docs not ap- 
pear as a vice to him; it is decried only when it doesn't go far 
enough. His quarrel with utilitarianism is not that its doctrines 
arc ignoble but that they are false. The world would be a better 
place if only Bentham were right! Recognizing that stupidity 
is an historical force, he nonetheless believes that intelligence 
may some day become one. His life-long espousal of a demo- 
cratic, socialist world order reveals with what tenacity he has 
dung to this faith. 

It is a faith that is more tenacious than robust. As the history 
of man unrolls from his pen one detects a note of despair at its 
colossal blunders and inhumanities. There creep back into his 
writings the lament and re^gnation of the ‘Tree Man's Wor- 
ship,” that classic expression of a Platonic spirit alien to nature 
and history, It is particularly in evidence at those moments In 
his life when he has been tempted to give up histor>' and politics 
as a bad job, saddened by a spectacle in which the strong and 
ruthless seem always able to exploit the weak and kind. But the 
mood passes with the realization that withdrawal from active 
participation in affairs strengthens whatever forces of oppression 
prevail at the time. Limited as are the possibilities, the effect of 
otpnized, intelligent action often makes the difference between 
tolerable and intolerable evil. As a consequence, in recent years 
the attitude of the “Free Man’s Worship” has been replaced, 
not hy cynicism, as some critics maintain, but by 2 desire “to get 
Oft with the problems in hand.”'* Hope need noi gird itself with 
X false optimism. And if intelligence fails, let it not be for lack 
of trying. 


G. ha <«ni(Mnu «n tSt fiulbrn of orthodox Social Dniwmoy. |g«r before 
'*’*■»* ” ^ rtv»io«i« noveoKat. Bissyi im CfrmdH Dfmtcroey, 

wnrxnd oi the Conference oa Methods in Science »i>d Philosophy. 

New School for Social Reie4rch. Nov. 19. i,*,. 
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This assumes not only a belief that, within limits, men can 
reconstruct society and make their own history intelligently, but 
a belief in the validity of the moral ideals which are to guide 
the process. These ideas may be rooted in wishes but it is not 
their character as wishes which makes them reasonable. Now 
Russell certainly writes with the conviction chat his moral judg« 
ments are more reasonable than those of present day totali- 
tarians, secular and clerical. But so far as I can see he has no 
theory of value according to which he can legitimately maintain 
that his moral judgments are more reasonable. Without such 
a theory he runs the risk of appearing as a person of weak nerve 
for whom the world is too much or as a professed atheist with 


religious dogmas. . 

In one of his discussions of religion, he wntes: ‘By a rehpon 
I mean a set of beliefs held as dogmas, dominating the condu« 
of life, going beyond or contrary to evidence, and inculcated ^ 
methods which are emotional or authoritarian, not mtellectuai. 
(Bolshevism: Practice and Theory ^ 177.) 

Presumably beliefs reached by inteUectual methods wou d 
not be “beyond or contrary to evidence,” rS 

not have the character of religious dogmas. What we sho^d JJ* 
to know from Russell is whether his rnoral bel.efs are ‘^y nd 
or contrary to evidence.” This .s really a rhetorical qu^.on 
because in Russell is always prepared to 

dence for his moral beliefs. He h^ never recommend^ h« 
moral beliefs as more reasonable than others 
it is Bertrand Russell who holds them. But on h s « 

value, which removes all moral ^ i* 

scientific method, all that he can say 
that they are his own. In terms of h.s defimt.on they ue 

whit as much of value for 

When Russell abandoned h.s theory not 

extreme subjectivism, he ^ -^iblc to «how 

ing to this alternative theory, eth.al .valuation. 

,0 p«hiish bp 
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methods or intelligence, that one coune oi conduct is objectively 
more valid than another. The theory is not quest ion -begging 
nor does it involve an infinite regress if we take our problems 
of evaluation one at 2 time— which is the only way we can in- 
telligently take them. This is not the place to develop the theory 
or argue in its behalf. But 1 believe that one of the reasons 
Russell overlooks it is to be found in his ‘mcntalistic* theory of 
mind. His “wishes/^ in which he roots moral judgments, arc 
pure mental events, not behavioral responses of socially condi* 
tloncd organisms to the conflicts they face. 

Whether or not this alternative theory is defensible, 1 be- 
lieve it is plain that Russell’s own theory of value does not 
square with his practical ethical judgments, particularly in his- 
tory and politics. His theory leads cither to complete skepticism 
of all values or to animal faith (religious faith as he dcfinc< it*), 
in allegedly ^^uhimate” values. His praaicc, i.c., hl$ judgments 
of evaluation, shows neither. 

As distinct from Hume, with whom he has so much in com- 
mon, Russell fs not complacent before a theory which makes 
the inescapable practical judgments of science and human affairs 
unintelligible. This is one of the reasons why he has shifted his 
theoretiQ] positions so often. I trust it is not presumptuous to 
suggest that there are other alternatives to his views in moral 
and historical theory which he has not yet adequately considered. 

VIII 

1 summarize briefly, in the form of questions, the chief points 
which require clarification, it seems to me, in Bertrand Russell’s 
philosophy of history. (1) What conditions of validity would 
historical knowledge have to satisfy In order to lie adjudged sci- 
entific? (2) What exactly docs he understand by “economic” 
causes in history? (3) What does he mean by the statement th.tt 
they arc “the chief,” or “most important,” causes in history; 
and how could such a statement be established? (4) What is 
the source of ideas, like nationalism, which are influential in his- 
tory, but which he believes are independent of the “mon im- 
portant” cause? (5) What does he mean by a chance event, and 
by an historical chance event? (6) Under what conditions, if 
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any, would he be prepared to say that had a particular hero of 
history or science not lived, events would have turned out sub- 
stantially the Mme? (7) Why docs he believe that his moral 
judgments on historical events arc more reasonable, or less 
arbitrary, than those of the totalitorians whom he criticizes; 
and how does he relate his answer to his theory of moral values? 

Sidney Hook 
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TT N the following pages I propose to pass over in silence 
^ most of the many agreeable and complimentary passages 
in the preceding essays, and to ignore, with few exceptions, ex- 
pressions of agreement with my opinions. Where disagreement 
is expressed, I sometimes find myself on the side of the critic 
against my former self; in such cases, 1 shall merely indicate 
how my change of opinion has come about. There remain, how- 
ever, a substantial number of issues as to which I am prepared 
to offer arguments on my side. Taking the material in the order 
m which Mr. Schilpp has arranged it, I shall pass gradually 
from the abstract towards the concrete. This will take us first 
to logic, then to scientific method, then to theor)* of knowledge 
and psychology, and thence to metaph>‘sics, Passing over to 
matters involving judgments of value, wc come first to ethics 
and religion, then to political and social philosophy, and finally 
the philosophy of history. 

Mr. Reich enbach^s account of my logic is such as to be almost 
wholly pleasurable to me, and it would not call for much in 

it raises certain questions 
‘"'PO”»nce. The first of these is the law of excluded 
middle jnd the relation of truth to verifiability. Mr. Reichen- 
bach and I are agreed that, if the definition of “truth” in any 
way involves “vcrifialrility,” the law of excluded middle is at 
St a Mnvention, and for some purposes an inconvenient one. 
ur he holds that the Jaw should be abandoned, while I, though 
th misgivings, have aigued in a contrary sense. This is one 
0 a number of questions as to which I am prevented from 
^ptmg a certain view by difficulties in carrying it out, but 

opinion if technical skill supplies an 
difficulties. Mr. Reichenbach’s paper contains 
os to quantum theory and three-valued logic which 

68i 
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arouse my passionate curiosity, but for the moment it must 
remain unsatisfied. I agree, of course, that a three-valued logic 
is possible; that is not the question at issue. It is not easy to 
state the question in a form in which it is not verbal or con- 
ventional, but that is what I must attempt to do. 

Take, first, the following question. Let us assume that you 
have assigned proper names to everything that you are capable 
of naming; let the objecu named be <», i, f, . • • Suppose 
every one of these is found by you to possess a certwn proper^ 
P; does this justify you in asserting: “Everything has the 
property P?” Every logician would reply in the negative. The 
things that an be named may be uken to be the things that 
form part of your experience, including memory; theretore, 
in rejecting the above inference you are holding th" ‘"ere 
may be things which you have not expenenced. Ot course, 
you will reply, “there are all the things I shall experience in 
the future.” But if you have any confidence in future exper 
ence, you pass beyond what an be inferred from past experi- 


This principle of assigning names may be used to define 
various possible philosophies. Let our list of 
of all tho« that I an 

If, then, from the fact that P(«). y, for 

all true, I do not allow myself to infer ‘hat P(*; 

111 vd»W ol ,, .h., i. . of rfp-i- If J S 

consists of all those that sentient beings ^i^. h 
of the inference is an assertion that there are, V 
that are not experienced at all. , ^ 

My argument for the law of exclude . ,, ■ j that 

.he definition of “truth” in £ Vt rather 

it is impossible to construct a system basis, 

that it is possible to "^‘JveSable truths, 

and that this wider system, which „„ne of us, 

is necessary for the I„ the 
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ability’’ on the ground that they use it loosely, in a manner 
involving wish-fulfilment: they want to believe in science, but 
not In anything unverifiable, and they shut their eyes to the 
inconsistency of these two wishes. If they are in fact Inconsistent, 
as I believe them to be, the question as to which to gratify is 
one of temperament, but the proof of inconsistency is one for 
the logician, If my arguments in favour of the inconsistency 
can be refuted, I shall be glad; in the meantime, 1 do not 
find that my arguments have yet been met. 

This brings me to the question of induction, as to which 
Mr. Rcichenbach asked me to say something. I have, however, 
nothing to say that he has not already said. It is clear that 
induction is needed to establish almost all our em pi rial beliefs, 
and that it is not deduct ble from any or all of the principles of 
deductive logic. Mr. Reichenbach says we must “overcome 
Hume’s tacit presupporition that what is claimed as knowledge 
must be proven as true,” and says that knowledge must be 
conceived “as a system of posits used as tools for predicting 
the future.” 1 do not understand this. Of course not all our 
knowledge on be “proven;” nobody demands a proof of the 
principles of logic. But I do not sec what difference 

« made by regarding knowledge as a “tool;” if it is to be a 
^cod “tool for predicting the future,” the future must be such 
« it predicts. If not, it is no better than astrology. I do not 
^e any way out of a dogmatic assertion that we know the in- 
ductive pnndple, or some equivalent; the only alternative is 
to throw over almost everything that is regarded as knowledge 
by science and common sense. 

At this point, as at many others, 1 am brought up against a 
distinction, n« always dear-cut, between argumentation as a 
^me and philosophy as a serious attempt to decide what to 
^ ^ ^ profesrional, affected to doubt many things 

which, m fact, he did not doubt; I have done the same thing 
myself. What is objective in such scepticism is the discovery 
that from A it is impossible to deduce B, although, hitherto, 
It has been thought possible, and although it has been held that 
this Was the only good ground for belie^nng B. But if, in fact, 
* to go on believing B just as firmly as before, 
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his scepticism is insincere. As a general rule, the effect of logical 
analysis is to show the mutual independence of propositions 
which had been thought to be logially connected. Hegel, who 
deduced from pure logic the whole nature of the world, include 
ing the non-cxistcnce of the asteroids, was only enabled to do 
so by his logical incompetence. As logic improves, less and 
less can be proved. The result, if we regard logical analysis as 
a game, is an insincere scepticism. But if we are unwilling to 
profess disbeliefs that we arc in fact incapable of entertaining, 
the result of logical analysis is to increase the number of inde- 
pendent premisses that we accept in our analysis of knowledge. 
Among such premisses I should put some principle by means 
of which induction can be justified. What exactly this principle 
should be is a difficult question, which 1 hope to deal with at 
some not distant date, if circumstances permit. 

Mr. Morris Weitz’s essay on “Analysis and the Unity of 
Russcll^s Philosophy” is a remarkably thorough study, such 
as one expects to see made of Plato or Aristotle or Kant, but 
hardly of oneself. In the main, his interpretations seem to me 
completely just, even in some cases where I was myseit un- 

consciousof my underlying beliefs and methods. I will note, how- 

ever, a few misunderstandings. 

First: as to relations having no instances. It is a mistake to 
think that I abandoned this view in “Knowledge by Acquaint- 
ance and Knowledge by Description;" 1 have held it continu- 
ously since 1902. Nor is there any difference in this res^ 
between relations and qualities. When I say “A « ^uimn «d 
“B is human,” there is absolute identity « 

One may say that A and B are instances of humanly, and, n 
See manner, if A differs from B and C differs from D, one may 
.he’,™ p.i™ (A, B) ..d (C, D) ^ 

ference But there are not two humanities or two diffe 
¥ s Lrine represents an .d-r«men. ^ the 

Hegelians, and is necessary to the legitimacy of analysis. 

“mis 19 not wholly and 

The argumen* b only wrietl, applicable to eoacepti that 

dicMfore count aa aimple. 
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Mr. Wciti speaks of ‘‘events in the form of ‘electrons* and 
‘protons*.” Electrons and protons are not events, according to 
my cheoryi they are series of groups of events, 

Like most other people, Mr. Weiti has failed to understand 
the cenutive theory, set forth in the Inquiry, according to which 
a given shade of colour is a particular, not a universal. He says, 
for instance, that this theory “denies implicitly the relation of 
predication.” This is a mistake. H C is a certain shade of colour, 
the statement “C is a colour” is a subjcct-prcdkate proposition, 
My theory has been misunderstood because readers have per- 
sisted in regarding a given shade of colour as a universal. We 
are accustomed to the idea that a particular may persist through 
a finite continuous portion of space-time ; what I maintain is 
that it may occupy a ^//continuous portion of space-time. The 
chief difficulty of the theory is as regards the construction of 
space-time, but the difficulty is met as follows: Taking visual 
space as the most important kind, position in t'isual space is 
absolute, and is determined by two coordinates expressing up- 
and-down, right-and-left with respect to the centre of the field 
of vision. Each of these coordinates h a quality, or definable 
in terms of qualities. Thus if I sec simultaneously two red dots, 
one having the positional qualities 6, o, the other if 

I call red “R,” 1 am seeing two complexes (R, 0, «) and (R, 
® j ♦ ). It is essential to the lhcor>' to realize that 6 and 
which arc the raw material in our construction of space, arc 
qualities, just as much as redness is, and with the same capacity 
for repetition. 

Mr. Weifz objects that coordinates arc not expericnccablc 
s^rate qualities. In saying this, he must be thinking of cck 
0 mates in the constructed space of physics. In the raw material, 
namely perceptual space, cowdinates qualities. If a fly 
tick cs me, I know, without looking, whereabouts I am being 
because, m tactual space, a touch on one part of the 

/causes a sensation differing in quality from a touch on 
another part. o i / 

of lit 'j*' not reject the dualism 

ot un.veKals and particulars; all that it does is to place qualities 

ong particulars. If C b a shade of colour, C is a particular: 
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but “visual,” “auditory,” etc., are predicates. The affinities of 
the theory are not with Plato, but with those who aim at getting 
rid of “substance.” All the well-known difficulties of substance 
remain so long as we retain a “this” which is not a bundle of 
qualities, as appears at once when we try to ocplain how we 
distinguish between “this” and “that” othervrise than by dif- 
ference of qualities. 

The theory is justified as an application of Occam s razor. 
It renders superfluous all proper names except those for quali- 
ties, but can express whatever could be expressed by the larger 
vocabulary. Its only important consequence is that such propo- 
sitions as “if A precedes B and B precedes C, then A precede 
C” become empirical generalizations instead of being synthetic 
a priori truths. 

With everything else in Mr. Weitz's essay 1 am in agreement. 

[Ediior-s Note: For Mr. Russell’s "Note” on Mr. Gadel’s 
essay, please turn to the last paragraph of this Reply (on 

p- 74t)-] 

I come now to Mr. Feibleman’s paper, which undertakes to 
defend the first edition of The Pnfuiphs of Mathenutm apmst 
my present views. My self of forty years is ^ 

doughty blows he strikes in defence of the poor ghost, but 
my self of the present day is compelled J 

ing of these blows. As the question ° ,?«nt 

peatedly in this volume, it may be weU fi«t to state my p 
view, and only then to examine Mr. Fe^b eman s gu 
To begin with, 1 deprecate slogans. I ’-‘H ^ 

as either a nominalist or a realist, m rep ® ^sometimes 
universal, I will examine its f «tion of 

to admit ? 'Ctwhent^^^^^^^^ 

/aw admission IS techn , -jgr what is the 

tion has been decided it is decision. The 

metaphysial y subsequent to 1903- 

and those of that time. 
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The technical question is that ol minimum vocabularies. A 
minimum voabulary for a given system of propositions is a 
set of terms having the two properties, (a) that no one of them 
can be defined in terms of the others, (b) that by means of all 
the terms, but not of any sub-class of them, all the propositions 
of the given system can be expressed. In general, perhaps al- 
ways, there will be many minimum vocabularies for any given 
system of propositions. For instance, in the logic of truth- 
functions we may start with “not-p or not-^” or with “not-p 
and not-f.*^ The same sort of choice is possible with regard to the 
axiomsof a deductive system; for instance, in Euclidean geome- 
try the axiom of parallels may be replaced by the axiom: *There 
is no maximum to the possible area of an equilateral triangle.^' 
It is possible, however, to introduce a distinction, not always pre- 
cise, between different vocabularies or systems of axioms: some 
may be ^‘simpler” than others. Euclid might have substituted 
the theorem of Pythagoras for the axiom of parallels, but his 
proofs would then have been much longer and more difficult. 
Similarly Newtonian planetary theory an be stated taking the 
earth as origin, but it is simpler to take the sun, and stilt simpler 
to take the centre of gravity of the solar system. 

Applying these considerations to the logial analysis of lan- 
guage, our problem is to construct a minimum voabulary for 
(say) all the propositions of physics, both those that contain 
general laws and those that may be described as geographical. 
Obviously this minimum vocabulary must contain, as a sub- 
class, a minimum voabulary for logic. The theory of incomplete 
symbols shows that it is possible to construct a minimum voabu- 
lary for logic which docs not contain the word “class’* or the 
word “the.** ] incline to think — though as to this 1 have some 
hesitation — that the contradictions prove, further, the impossi- 
bility of constructing a minimum vocabulary containing the 
word “class’* or the word “the,” unless highly compliated and 
artificial rules of syntax are imposed upon our language. For 
simdar reasons, no acceptable minimum voabulary will contain 
Words for numbers, i.e., every acceptable minimum voabulary 
will be such that numb^s are defined by means of it. 

The argument in favour of the admission of certair^ kinds of 
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universals is derived partly from pure logic, partly from the 
logical analysis of empirical material. Pure logic is dif&cult Co 
develop without variable functions; that is to say, we seem to 
need the concept “any proposition* containing the word 
We seem to need this, for example, in defining identity: a is 
identical with ^ if every proposition containing “tf" implies the 
proposition which results from substituting Wittgenstein, 
it is true, tried to develop logic without the concept of identity, 
but 1 do not think the attempt was successful. And this is only 
one of the purposes for which variable functions arc needed. To 
give a meaning to statements containing function-variables is 
di fficu It u nless u ni versa Is, i n some sense, are ad mi tted . 

The less purely logical argument is derived from analysis of 
ordinary propositions, such as “A precedes Here “precedes 
functions as a universal. We can, by somewhat elaborate devices, 
define all universals In terms of particulars and “similarity, 
or rather “similar,” but “similar” remains a universal. The tech- 
nical conclusion seems to be that every adequate minimum vo- 
cabulary must conUin at least one universal word, but this word 
need only occur as an adjective or verb; its use as a substantive 


IS unnecessary. , , 

If it is true, a it seems to be, that the world cannot be de- 
scribed without the use of the word “similar” or sojnc equiva- 
lent, that seems to imply something about the world, though 
do not know exactly what. This is the sense in which I sti 
believe in universals. 

1 come now to Mr. Fcibleman’s arguments. He says, aprop 
of the word “or,” that alternatmty is “an unchanging relation- 
ship which actual things fmiy have.” This I should entirely deny^ 
The world can be completely described without the use o 
word “or.” If you are travelling and somebody says, th« 
Zunt Etna/he gives you information, ^ou may have l«en 
thinking, “that must be Etna or Vesuvius,” but you were = 
tainly not thinking that, in addition to Etna and Vwuyi , 

L a third mountain, Etna-or-Vesuvius. Only the limitations ot 
our knowledge make the word “or” necessary; omniscience 

would not need it. 

* Or it Utst “any propwlilon ®f some o»»e fivea type " 
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Mr. Fcibleman uses the word “relation” rather loosely. Thus 
he says that, for me, numbers arc “invariant relations between 
variables.” 1 should not say this, if only because “variables” are 
nothing; they are like the mountain Etna-or-Vesuvius. And 
what is invariant in the definition of a number is not a relation, 
but a form. Take, e.g., the definition of i : 

is a unit property” means “there is an tf such that 9 k 
is true when and only when x is 

Here there is no relation, invariant or otherwise. 

The same argument applies to Mr. Feibteman’s assertion 
that logical constants have been proved to be relations. 

There is one accusation in Mr. Feibleman’s essay which I 
most emphatically repudiate: he says that I confuse logical possl* 
bility and actual cxemplihcation. Every undefined symbol must 
have an actual exemplihcaiion, or else it is meaningless. But 
how about “or,” the reader may ask: logic needs this symbol, 
and yet we have just declared that it has no exemplification. 
Here I mu<c make a distiitccion: there .are states of mind which 
cannot be expressed without the use of the word “or” or some 
equivalent, hut there is no corresponding constituent of the ob- 
jects to which the states of mind refer. ‘ The argument as regards 
undefined symbols is simple: the process of gelling to know what 
they mean must be ostensive, and if they had no cxemplific.it ion 
they Could not be “o^lcndcd” (if such a word is permissible). 
Words or phrases that have a definition, such as “golden moun- 
tain,” arc In a different case. But all words that have definitions 
disappear when a minimum vocabulary is employed. 

Some of Mr. Feibleman*5 remarks seem to show a lack of 
understanding of mathematical logic. For instance, he thinks 
that Burali-Fort>*s paradox can be disposed of by saying that 
there is no ordinal number o. But there is the class whose only 
member is the null relation, and it docs not matter two pins 
whether we choose to call this the ordinal number o or not. 
There is again what seems to me a sheer mistake in saying that I 
am committed to realism by distinguishing between a thing and 
the class of which it is the sole member. A class is a property; for 
instance, “satellite of the earth” is a property. It happens that 

*S« Inquiry, chip. V. 
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there is only one object, the moon, which has this property j the 
moon gives light, but ‘‘satellite of the earth” does not ; the prop- 
erty “satellite of the earth” is a unit property, but to say that the 
moon is one is merely bad grammar. If Mr. Felbleman means 
that whoever admits that things have properties is committed 
to realism, he may be right, but that was the very thing he had 
to prove. 

One more criticism, and 1 have done. He says that I profess 
to have disproved the statement “time is composed of instants.” 
This is a mistake; I have only interpreted the statement. I have 
shown that the statement follows from a plausible assumption, 
but I do not think it possible to find out whether this assumption 
is true. 


Mr. Moore’s paper on my theory of descriptions raises hardly 
any questions as to which I have anything to controvert. 1 ad- 
mire, as always, his patience in tracking down ambiguities and 
differences of possible interpretation, and I am led to deplore 
my own carelessness in the use of ordinary language. As to this, 
however, I should say that the whole of my theory of descrip- 
tions is contained in the definitions at the beginning ot 140 
Prineipia Mathematka.vA that the reason for using an artiheiai 
symbolic language was the inevitable vagueness and 
of any language used for every-day purposes. Mr. Moore pom 

out, quite correctly, that the theory of his 

apply to such sentences as “the whale is a mammal. F 
the^blame lies on the English language, m which the woid 
is capable of various different meaning. On h 

if Scott was the author of Waverleyt he must 

itX. where.. Hoerer (or "‘y;; ”^,1' S tt 
Iliad) probably never wrote the Ihad down. I ack fc 

error with equanimity. „11 for some explanation 

The only point that seems to me to call tor some^ y 
phrases, like various other definitions (e.g.. 
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number), is psychologically different from a definition of a 
term that is new to the reader. If you say to a boy who has never 
heard the word ‘‘pentagon” before: “A pentagon is a pUne 
figure ha^dng five sides,” he is able to attach a meaning to a 
word which until then was meaningless. But if his father, being 
interested in magic, has put a pentagram over the front door, the 
boy may know the word “pentagram” as an object -word, and 
if you then give him the geometrical definition he thereby ac- 
quires new knowledge. In like manner the two definitions which 
embody the theory of descriptions ( • 1 4.0 1 .02 ) , though form.il I y 
they are merely nominal definitions, in fact embody new knowl- 
edge i but for this, they would not be worth writing ab‘>ut. The 
new knowledge is as to the structure of phrases which had been 
familiar but had not been adequately analysed. Consequently 
the state of mind of a person using these definitions is different 
from that of a person using descriptive phrases without knowing 
the definitions. 

Mr. Black *s cssjy on my philosophy of language seems to me 
both interesting and Important: it presents precise difficulties 
which I must answ'cr or confess myself in error. On kime points 
1 am prepared to admit the justice of his critici<ms but not, 1 
think, on the points that arc most impiirtant But even the criti- 
cisms that I think I can rebut seem to me such as arc likely to 
advance our understanding of the matters with which they arc 
concerned. 

Mr. Black l>egiiis w'ith a paradox resulting inevitably from a 
definition of “types” that he quotes from me. My definition 
was wrong, bec.iuse I distinguished different tj'pes of 
not of symbols. As to this, I accept what he says. I do not, how- 
ever, acknowledge a difficulty which he raises, namely that he 
can think about Russell and he can think about continviity, and 
therotore “Russell” and “continuity” must be of the same type. 
1 do not believe that “think” has the same sense in these two 
sentences. Thinking about continuity is thinking about continu- 
ous scries. 1 shall say that the word “continuity” cannot be em- 
ployed significantly except when there is some equivalent phnsc 
using the word “continuous.’^ But this is a long storj', and would 
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lead on (o Mr. Black’s belt noire, the ideal language, which I 
shall consider shortly. 

Mr. Black argues that the theory of types, if true, annot be 
stated without contradiction. This is a point which formerly 
troubled me a good dealj the very word “type” sinned against 
the letter of the theory. But the trouble can be avoided by re- 
wording. Words, in themselves, are all of the same type^ they 
are classes of similar series of shapes or noises. They acquire 
their type-status through the syntaaial rules to which they arc 
subject. When I say that “Socrates” and “mankind” are of dif- 
ferent types, I mean neither the words as physical occurrences, 
nor what they mean— for I should say that “mankind” means 
nothing, though it can occur in significant sentences. Difference 
of type means difference of syntactical function. Two words of 
different types can occur in inverted commas in such a way that 
either can replace the other, but cannot replace each other when 
the inverted commas are absent. 

1 have never been satisfied that the theory of types, as 1 have 
presented it, is final. I am convinced that some sort of hierarchy 
is necessary, and I am not sure that a purely cxtensional hiw- 
archy suffices. But I hope that, in rime, some theory will be de- 
veloped which will be simple and adequate, and at the sarw 
time be satisfactory from the point of view of what might be 


called logical common sense. u? t- 

I come now to the question of logical constructions. Mr. buck 
connects this much more closely than I should do with my Goc- 
trine chat sentences we can understand must U ® 

words with whose meaning we are acquainted. My first appiiw 
tions of the method of logical construction were m 
maiics: the definitions of cardinals, ordinals, and ^ ; 
and the construction of points m a projective space as U 
in a descriptive space.* All these antedated the theory of d^np 

tions. and were dictated by dislike of lat^r 

avoided. This motive remains, quite independently o y 

introduction of acquaintance. , ^ 

There are some misunderstandings 
on this head. He thinks that in my ideal language 


* This la« was by Pasrh. 
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be only proper names. Ever since my chapter, forty years ago, 
on “Proper Names, Adjectives, and Verbs,” 1 have emphasised 
the impossibility of a language con^sting only of proper names, 
and I have repeated the old arguments in the last chapter of the 
Inquiry, Mr. Black must suppose me to hold that wc cannot 
be acquainted with relations — a view which I have repeatedly 
repudiated with all possible emphasis. 

Some of Mr. Black’s misunderstandings surprise me. He men- 
tions, as though it were a difficulty for me, that 1 can know 
propositions about Aitila although I never met him. This is a 
matter with which I have often dealt, pointing out that “Attila” 
is really a description. I find no answer to my arguments on this 
head in Mr. Black’s essay. 

Another surprising mistake is that he attributes to me the 
view that irnihs must be known by acquaintance. This is a doc- 
trine that 1 have never even remotely suggested, and that I 
should always have stated to be untenable if I had supposed that 
anybody would axribc It to me. 

Of all Mr, Black’s statements, the one that has surprised me 
most is the assertion that the proposition “you arc hot” may be 
certain. I am constantly being reproached for pursuing compara- 
tive certainty, and am informed that every thing is so doubtful 
that we must not believe it unless it follows from something 
even more doubtful. I have exclaimed, in terror at the fury of 
M ^ rontpUle certainty for anything. 

Now I suddenly find myself assailed from the opposite side. It 
«cms that, although it is wicked to feel sure of the proposition 
I am hot,” it is equally wicked to feci any doubt about “)'ou 
arc hot.” This puzzles me completely. Mr. Black says that if I 
^ next to a philosopher in a Turkish bath, I can be sure of his 
hot. But how am I to know that he is not a robot, wound 
up to say, “Your philosophy is altogether too egocentric; you 
orget that man is a social animal, and truth a social concept” > 
I his IS perhaps not very probable, but it is surely at least as 
probable as that I am mistaken in thinking I am hoc, which I am 
constantly assured is posable. 

Mr. Black objects strenuously to my suggestion of a philo- 
pnical language. I have never intended to urge seriously that 
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such a language should be created, except in certain fields and 
for certain problems. The language of mathematical logic is the 
logical part of such a language, and 1 am persuaded (hat It is a 
help towards correct thinking in logic. The language of theo- 
retical physics is a slightly less abstract part of what I should 
regard as a philosophical language, and is, 1 am convinced, a 
great help towards a sound philosophy of the physical world. 
No doubt my suggestions as to how a philosophical language 
should be constructed embody my opinions to a considerable ex- 
tent. But that does not prove that we ought, in our attempts at 
serious thinking, to be content with ordinary language, with its 
ambiguities and its abominable syntax. I remain convinced that 
obstinate addiction to ordinary language in our private thoughts 
is one of the main obstacles to progress in philosophy. Many cur- 
rent theories would not bear translation into any exact language. 
I suspect that this is one reason for the unpopularity of such lan- 
guages. . 

Mr. Black says: ‘‘Whatever else Russell is prepared to regarO 
as ‘accidental* in language, he is unwilling to abandon the no- 
tion (hat language must ‘correspond* to the ‘facts’, through one- 
one correlation of elements and identity of logical structure. 
This is an amazingly crude travesty. It is true that the corre- 
spondence theory is the basis from which 1 hegin the building 
up of the concept of “truth,** but I hold that even such every- 
day propositions as “you are hot** involve apparent vanablcs, 
and I do not hold that there are any “facts” correspond.ng to 
propositions that contain apparent vanablw, or even to 
L cLaln the word “or.” And with re^rd 
language is purposely cautious. I hold that such a sentence as 

asserted without the use of the word similar 

Lt. But I do not commit myself as to the 

or as to why the word “similar” is necessary ba, the word s.m 

“t4T4 n,. .added *= ™o.. 
by Mr. Black. He objects to my pnnople 
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standings. (For instance, he says that, according to me, a uni- 
versal word can only be uttered when an instance of it is present. 
I annot imagine why he should suppose this.) The use of words 
which are not learnt through a verbal definition has to be ac> 
quired as a habit { that is to say, the child has to experience a 
series of similar circumstances accompanied by similar noises. To 
say that we can understand without acquaintance seems to me 
equivalent to saying that we can acquire a habit without ever 
being in situations such as would give rise to it. This might be 
true if language were instinctive, like the cries of animals, but 
as this is not the case I do not see how we arc to understand 
words if we never have the relevant experience. I should be glad 
if Mr. Black would explain how he thinks this possible. 

Mr. Philip Wiener’s essay about my boc4c on Lcibnia is very 
Interesting, and sets forth a theory, with which I entirely agree, 
as to how history of philosophy should be written. In fact, I 
have been engaged for several years In writing a history of phi- 
losophy (now finished) from Thales to the present day, 
and I have made its distinctive feature a close correlation be- 
tween philosophic movements and social and political circum- 
stances. I must confess, however, that 1 have found less occasion 
to mention such circumstances in conneaion with Leibniz than 
with most other philosophers. Some parts of his philosophy — 
those which he shared with Dr. Pangloss — were typical of his 
age, but they were not, in my judgment, the important parts. 
His intellect was highly abstract and logical; his greatest claim 
to fame is as an inventor of the infinitesimal calculus. One may 
read Spinoza in order to learn how to live, but not Leibniz. 
Locke Is at least as important as the founder of philosophical 
liberalism as he is as the founder of the empiricist theory of 
knowledge. But Leibniz, though he wrote on practically every- 
thing, is (so at least 1 think) only worth reading when he is 
who 1 ly abstract. Perhaps the sa me is tru e 0 f my sc 1 f ; at 1 c ast , th i s 
Is Mr. Santayana’s opinion. 

I find only one observation in Mr. Wiener’s ess.ay which I 
consider definitely mistaken. He that, since Leibniz’s 
premisses were false, they could have proved anything. He is 
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relying, I presume, upon the fact chat a false proposition implies 
every other proposition. But it docs not follow that it can frovi 
any other proposition. The point is this; "p implies q** is only use- 
ful in deduction if it can be known independently of any knowl- 
edge as to t he truth or falsehood of p and If it is only known be* 
cause we know p to be false, or because we know ^ to be true, 
it is a useless proposition. This, of course, is true of disjunctions 
generally i they serve no purpose if they arc inferred from 
knowledge of the truth-values of the component propositions, 
but only when they are known independently. 

Mr. Wiener remarks that Leibniz would not have turned 
atheist if he had read my refutation of his proofs of God’s ex- 
istence. Of course he would not havc^ow<f himself an atheist j 
one cannot imagine him doing such a thing except in Soviet Rus- 
sia. But some of his private reflections — particularly the one in 
which he defines “existence” as “membership of the largest 
group of com possibles” — suggest that, at times, he himself saw 
through his own theology. I think he had moments of insight 
which he felt to be inconvenient, and therefore did not 
courage. He was insincere towards himself as well as towards 
the public. I think Cassirer’s Leibniz is the insincere Leibmz, 
whereas Couturat’s and mine is the sincere thinker. But naturally 
this view would not be taken by a man who thought the doctrines 
which 1 consider insincere more profound and nearer to t e 
truth than those which I consider sincere. A similar problem 
arises, in some dc^ee, as regards most philosophers, but m t c 
case of Leibniz it is peculiarly acute. 


I come now to a group of essays concerned with my wws on 
theory of knowledge, scientific method, and psychology, i he 
first of these to be considered is that of Emstem. 

I feel it an honour that Einste.n should have 
.0 contribute this essay, and his pra.se ,s very del.ghrful to me 
But as to the substance of his essay I am m a di ^ ^ 

Tmany important things so briefly that I do not ^ 
to reply by a sentence or a volume, nor even how far I a^e 

or diagree. When he says that fear of freoSent 

temporary malady I am inclined to agree j I find eq 
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unwillingness to probe questions to the bottom from 2 deter- 
mination to believe that nothing is really difficult. I find also 
that many issues are decided by many people on 2 basis of party 
spirit, not of detulcd examination of the problems involved. 
In particular, whatever presents itself as empiricism is sure of 
wide-spread acceptance, not on its merits, but beause empiricism 
is the fashion. For my part, my bias is towards empiricism, but I 
am convinced that the truth, whatever it may be, docs not lie 
wholly on the side of any one parry. 

I hope Einstein will, on some future occasion, expand some 
of the opinions expressed in this essay. For example: ^The con- 
cepts which arise in our thought and in our linguistic expressions 
are all— when viewed logically — the free aeations of thought 
which can not inductively be gained from scnsc-cxpcricncvs.’’ 
Number is given as an instance. 1 feel that this may be true or 
may be false aaording to the interpretation put upon it. We are 
certainly stimulated by our experience to the creation of the 
concept of number — the connection of the decimal system with 
our ten fingers is enough to prove this. If one could imagine 
intelligent beings living on the sun, where everything is gaseous, 
they would presumably have no concept of number, any more 
than of “things.** They might have mathematics, but the most 
elementary branch would be topology. Some solar Einstein 
niight Invent arithmetic, and imagine a world to which it would 
be applicable, but the subject would be considered too difficult 
for schoolboys. Perhaps, conversely, Heraclitus would not have 
invented his philosophy if he had lived in a northern country 
where rivers are frown In winter. The influence of temperature 
on metaphysics would be a pleasant subject for some new Gul- 
liver. I think the general tendency of such reflections is to throw 
doubt on the view that concepts arise independently of sensible 
experience. 


Einstein, like many others, objects to my reducing “things” 
^bundles of qualities. As to this, I shall have more to say later; 

the present, I will only remark that it is an application of 
Occam’s razor. Feiaining “things” does not enable us to dis- 
pense with qualities, whereas bundles of qualities fulfill all the 
functions for which “things” are supposed to be needed. There 
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seems to me to be a close analogy to the substitution of classes 
of similar classes for special hypothetical entities called ^^num- 
bers.” 

The questions raised by Einstein’s essay are too vast to be 
adequately discussed in this reply j I have therefore perforce 
contented myself with a general indication of the sort of thing 
I should say if space and time (or rather space-time) permitted. 

Mr, Laird’s discussion of my Analysts of Mind is careful and 
thorough. He disagrees with my theories of desire and pleasure- 
pain as set forth in that book, and I am inclined to believe that 
they are inadequate, but 1 do not believe that an adequate theory 
would require the rc-instatement of the Ego. This is one of 
two questions that I propose to discuss in Mr. Laird’s essay j the 
other is the question: what do 1 mean by “stuff”^ 

I took the word “stuff” from William James, but perhaps it 
would have been better to use a word with a more 
sound, since what I meant was what I have elsewhere ailed 
“particulars.” The definition of “particulars” is as follows: 
among sentences containing no apparent variables or logia 
words (which we may call “atomic” sentences) there are words 
of two kinds. Some can only occur in atomic sentences of one 
certain form, others can occur in atomic sentences of any form. 
(The “form” of a sentence is the class of significant sentences 
derived from it by changing some or all of its componen 
words.) The latter arc called “proper names,” and the object 
they designate are called “particulars.” A particular .s part ot 
the “stuff” of a mind if its name can Mcur m a sentence g g 
a datum for psychology. In the above 1 assume a syntact|ally 
correct language. At various points what has just been saj^d need 
amplification, but it may serve to md.cate what 1 mean y 
“stuff.” I think there could be a less l.ngu.stic definition of par 
ticuJars,” but it would be difficult to make it precise. 

' Nowlt ,her. i. s»ch , .hi.g » .kc Ego, b« ■ P' “ 


Now f there is suen a tnmg « u.c - ; , j 

or a system of particulars. If the Matter, it can be « fnd 

bv inference or by observation. I agree with Hume 
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not know of it In bscrvation. If it is arrived at by inference, (he 
inference is of just (hat kind that I seek to invalidate bv the 
principle of sultetituting constructions for inferences. The basis 
of this principle is that, where a suitable construction is possible, 
this very f.ict invalidates the inference, since it shows that the 
supposed Inferred entity is not necessary for the interpretation 
of the propositions of the science in question. It was on these 
grounds that I rejected the Fgo as a particular in The Anulysis 
of Mind. 1 cannot sec that anything said by Mr. Laird invali- 
dates these grounds. He seems to think that, whereas cognition 
could perhaps dispense with the Ego, feeling and desire cannot. 
I should have thought that cognition was much the h.ardcr 
problem for an opponent of the Ego, since it seems more 
urgently to demand the subject-object relation. But as Mr. 
Laird thinks otherwise, let us examine desire and pleasure-pain. 

For our purposes it is unnecessary— so I should contend— 
to advance any theory as to what constitutes desire or pleasure- 
pain; it is only necessary (a) to deny that they involv'c an ob- 
servable subject, (b) to provide an explanation of the difference 
between you and r»e. Here (a) is a matter a« to which opinions 
differ, and as to which it is very difficult to adv.mcc any argu- 
ments; I do not see what I can do except dogmatically to assert 
my own negative view, and to ask those who take a positive 
view to make sure that they have not allowed theorx* to falsify 
their observation. As regards (b), there is, so far as I can see, 
no difficulty. There are a number of causal connections between 
the mental occurrences which wc regard as belonging to one per- 
son, which do not exist between those belonging to different 
people; of these memory is the most obvious .and the most im- 
portant. To these must be added comprescnce, a relation which 
holds between any two simultaneous contents of a given mind, 
well as between any two events which overlap in physical 
space -time. Let N be the relation “remembering or remembered 
by.” Then means “anything compresent with any member 
of the ancestry of ihh with respect to N.” For the meaning of 
ancestry” sec Prineipia Muthemetica, *90; and for “this” see 
Inquiry^ Chapter VII. In defining “>'ou,” I must substitute for 
fhis some inferred entity; cf. ln/jnir\\ Chapter XV, especially 
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pp. 280-281. The inferred entity must not be a member of I (or 
should 1 say “me”?). 

As regards “mnemic” causation, 1 agree with Mr. Laird that 
the hypothesis of causes acting at a distance is too violent, and 1 
should therefore now explain habits by means of modifications 
of brain structure. (See Inquiry, pp. 372-373, Chapter XXI.) 
I find myself in ontology increasingly materialistic, and in 
theory of knowledge increasingly subjectivistic. The recondlia- 
tion of these two apparently opposed trends is a matter to which 
I shall return later. 


I come now to Mr. NagePs essay on my philosophy of sci- 
ence, which raises many important issues, and calls for a some- 
what full reply. Parts of what I have to say about Mr. Nagel 
are also relevant to Mr, Slacc. I shall omit from my reply all 
consideration of what Mr. Nagel says on the subject of pure 
mathematics, because of the great importance of the questions 
that he raises in regard to physics. 1 think that, before attempt- 
ing to answer criticisms, it will be well to state my own pre^nt 
views, which I have found in some respects subject to misunder- 

In the first place, I wish to distinguish sharply between 
ontology and epistemology. In ontology I start by accepting 
the truth of physics; in epistemology 1 ask myself; Given he 
truth of physics, what can be meant by an organism hwmg 
“knowledge,” and what knowledge an it have? I shall bcgi 

'^'phiS'pTi^ may say: What justification h*'" 

cepting the truth of physics. I reply: Merely a common-sen 

baL If you ask any one who is neither a philosopher nor a 

have done so have always ended in f)o 

But what is meant by “^eptmg the truth 

one supposes the physics of t ' ^jght to its more 

provement; no prudent person the uni- 

haaardous speculations, e.g., as to the c.rcumtercnce 
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verse. But there renuins a vast body o^ propositions as to whose 
approximate correctness no reasonable man entertains serious 
doubts. And even as regards the most duNous parts of physics, 
they arc the best that (he human intellect can achieve at present, 
and have more claim to our assent than any adverse hypotheses 
advanced by non-ph>'sicists. As a methodological assumption, 
therefore, sve do well to assume whatever the consensus of 
physicists advises us to assume. 

There are, however, certain provisoes. Wc need not listen 
to physicists outside physics, and it is for the philosopher rather 
than the physicist to ascertain just what physics asserts. Now 
there arc here two different matters: on the one hand, physics 
makes prophecies which can be verified j on the other hand, 
it enunciates general laws from which it deduces consc< 5 ucnccs 
of which many cannot be verified. Thus two questions arise: 
first, what is “verifintion?” Second, what does physics say, in 
outline, as to unobservable facts? If the truth of physics is as- 
sumed, the second is the prior question. 

There arc some who would deny that physics need say any- 
thing about what cannot be observed; at times I have been one 
of them. But I have become persuaded that such an interpreta- 
tion of physics is at best an intellectual game, and that an honest 
acceptance of physics demands recognition of unobserved oc- 
currences. 


Since Einstein, and still more since Heisenberg and Schro- 
dmger, the physical world is no longer regarded as consisting of 
persistent pieces of matter moving in a three-dimensional space, 
but as a four-dimensional manifold of events in space-time. The 
old view resulted from an attempt to make the common-sense 
concept of ‘‘things” available for science; (he new view means 
that “things” arc no longer part of the fundamental app.aratus 
of physics, 

The essential business of physics is the discovery of “causal 
lav^” by which 1 mean any principles which, if true, enable us 
to infer something about a certain region of space-time from 
something about some other region or regions. It is commonly 
burned that these laws, except where certain quantum phe- 
*iomena arc concerned, must embody spatio-temporal continuity: 
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there is to be no action at a distance. The exceptions as regards 
minute occurrences in atoms do not affect macroscopic phc- 
nomena^ as to which, for all practical purposes, continuity may be 
assumed. 


There is some dividon of opinion as to whether causal laws 
are the same for living as for dead matter, but the view that they 
are different is losing ground, and I shall assume it false. The 
question is not, in an immediate sense, so important as it seems, 
because in any case ultimate physical laws, as developed in 
quantum theory, cannot be used where the material is complex, 
so that other laws, not known to be logically connected with the 
ultimate laws, have to be used in practice. These laws are suffi- 
cient to establish macroscopic determinism for living matter, 
not as a certainty, but as the most probable hypothesis. 

The question now arises: Can there, in such a world as the 
physicists offer for our belief, be any such oaurrcnce as percep- 
tion is usually supposed to be? And, if not, what is the nearest 
analogue that is possible, and in what sense can an organism 
possess “knowledge” of its environment? 

There are certain occurrences which arc commonly called 
“perceptions,” such as seeing the sun, hearing a clap of thunder, 
or smelling a rotten egg. What sort of relation can these occur- 
rences have to the sun, the thunder, and the rotten egg respec- 


tively? . 

I have been surprised to find the causal theory of perception 
treated as something that could be questioned. 1 can well under- 
stand Hume’s questioning of causality in general, but jf causality 

in general is admitted, I do not see on what grounds perception 
should be excepted from its scope. Take the question of iime^ 
a gun is fired, let us say. and people are mnged « , 

,00 metres, 200 metres, 300 metres, and » on, distant fro 
They hear the noise successively. This evidence would ^ con^ 
side«d amply sufficient, but for philosophic 
establishment of a causal law making the hearing the no.e 
an effect of a disturbance travelling outward from ^ ^ 
take seeing the sun: if I take suitable ,neas- 

times and not at others, and the ‘ , «.[) 

ures will succeed do not depend on me. 1 he event 
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“seeing the sun” occurs only — if science is right — when electro- 
magnetic waves of suitable frequency have spent about eight 
minutes travelling across the intervening space, and have then 
produced various physiological effects. The waves can be stopped 
by a screen, the physiological effects by destroying the optic 
nerve or excising the visual centres in the brain. If this is not 
to be accepted as evidence of the causal ancestry of “seeing the 
sun,” all scieniific reasoning will have to be remodelled. 

We can now state the epistemological problem: Accepting 
the truth of physics, and knowing, otherwise than through the 
study of phy^cs, certain experiences which are commonly called 
“seeing the sun,” what is the relation between these experiences 
and the sun? There is in the first place a causal connection: as 
a rule, the sun is part of a causal chain leading to “seeing the 
sun,” and this causal chain is such that the light- waves which 
start from the sun are not much impeded in their course 
until they reach the eye. (Otherwise seeing a plant which has 
grown by the help of sunlight would be a case of seeing the sun ; 
so, in fact, would seeing anything by daylight.) It is obviously 
possible to produce, by artificial means, an occurrence which will 
seem to the percipient to be a case of “seeing the sun” though 
in fact it is not so. Unless a special kind of causal connection with 
the sun exists, we arc not “seeing the sun,” even though our ex- 
perience may be indistinguishable from one in which we are 
"seeing the sun.” All this nuy be awkw'ard, but it cannot be 
denied except by those who deny physics. 

This brings me at last to Mr. Nagel’s essay. He seems to be 
engaged in a vehement defence of common sense, and he points 
out, quite truly, that all science starts from common sense. How, 
then, does science differ from common sense? It differs mainly 
by the fact that its percentage of mistakes is smaller. By “mis- 
takes” 1 mean, to begin with, beliefs which are proved wrong by 
leading to surprise, as, for instance, that the things one secs in 
a mirror are “real.” If I do not know about radio, 1 shall think 
there is a strange man in the house when it is only the news. If 
you give a savage a box containing a gyrostat, he will think it 
is bewitched because he cannot turn it round. Most of our 
common-sense beliefs must be right from a practical point of 
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view, or else science could never get started j but some turn out 
wrong. Science diminishes their number j in this sense it corrects 
common sense in spite of starting from it. The procedure is ex- 
actly like that of correcting testimony by other testimony, where 
it is assumed throughout that testimony is usually trustworthy. 

Mr. Nagel asserts with passion that he has seen tables, but he 
adds that he means this in the sense in which we ordinarily use 
the words ‘‘sec” and “table.” 1 might agree if he would take the 
phrase “see a table” as a whole. Like Mr. Nagel, I have often 
had the experience called “seeing a table.” My objection is 
that the phrase, as commonly understood, involves false meta- 
physics. I sec, let us say, something continuous, rectanpUr, 
shiny, and brown. My seeing is certainly an event in me, though 
Mr. Nagel is deeply shocked when 1 say that what I see is in 
me. Amerian realists induced me to abandon the distinction 
between a sensation and sense-datum, but the very men who 
repudiate this distinction object to the inference that the sense- 
datum is in me. (I shall return to this point shortly.) But in any 
case what I see when I “see a ublc” is 
seeing, whereas the table as the physica object * 

my seeing is slightly earlier. (The sun is eight " ‘ 

some nebulae hundreds of thousands of yean 
see has secondary properties recognized, since Ijf “ 

belonging to the physical object, and "‘“JJlSe 

ing which the same has been recognized since Berkeley 
Kant, by those who dislike Berkeley. In what sense, hen, « 
we be said to see the physical object which « the table accord g 

,h. p™:~ * L" » 

percept is recognized in all its complexity, i 

L only by a mincle could my percept 

all closely. What is more, if this ^vela- 

a divine revelation can assure us fore left in doubt 

tion has been vouchsafed to me, and I in any re- 

a. to whether the table resembles my visual percept m V 

spects except those in ^^ich phys.csja)^ « ^ 


in an 
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realism, and whoever is not a naive realist must either eschew 
the word ‘‘see’* or use it in a new sense. Common sense says: “I 
see a brown table.” It will agree to both the statements: “1 sec 
a table” and “I see something brown.** Since, according to 
physics, tables have no colour, we must either (a) deny physics, 
or (b) deny that I see a table, or (c) deny that 1 see something 
brown. It is a painful choice ^ ] have chosen (b), but (a) or (c) 
would lead to at least equal paradoxes. 

1 come finally to a statement of mine which profoundly 
shocks Mr. Nagel, as it has shocked various other philosophers \ 
1 mean the statement that, when a physiologist looks at another 
man*s brain, what he secs is in his own brain and not in the other 
man’s. I have not so far found any philosopher who knew what 
I meant by this statement, My defence of It must consist of ex- 
plaining it, since the arguments brought against it are against 
some view totally different from mine, 

Mr. Nagel says: “I know that 1 have never seen any portion 
of my own brain, and that 1 have seen many physical objects.” 
He goes on to explain that he is u«ng “see” in its cuMomary 
sense. 

It may be that my theory of matter is quite ab'urd, but at any 
rate it is not the theory that Mr. Nagel is refuting. 1 do not 
think that my visual percepts arc a “portion” of my brain j “por- 
tion * is a material concept. Briefly, omitting niceties and qualifi- 
cations, my view is this: A piece of matter is a system of events^ 
if the piece of matter is to be as small as possible, these events 
must all overlap, or be “compresent.** Every event occupies a 
finite amount of space-time, i.e., overlaps with events which do 
not overlap with each other. Certain collections of events arc 
I»ints” or perhaps minimum volumes, since the existence of 
collections generating points is uncertain. Causal laws enable 
us to arrange points (or minimum volumes) in a four-dlmcn- 
sional order. Therefore when the causal relations of an event 
are known, its position in space-time follows tautologically. The 
«usal and temporal connections of percepts with events in affer- 
ent and efferent nerves gives percepts a position in the brain 
or the perceivcr. Observe that a “portion” of a brain Is a set of 
points (or minimum volumes); an event may be a member of 
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certain points (or minimum volumes) that are members of the 
brain, and is then said to be “in” the brain, but it is not “part” 
of the brain. It is a member of a member of the brain. 

The inferences by which physicists pass from percepts to phy- 
si cal objects (which we are assuming valid) only enable us to 
know certain facts about the structure of the physical world as 
ordered by means of causal relations, comprescnce, and con- 
tiguity. Beyond certain very abstract mathematical properties, 
physics can tell us nothing about the character of the physical 
world. But there is one part of the physial world which we 
know otherwise than through physics, namely that part in which 
our thoughts and feelings are situated. These thoughts and 
feelings, therefore, arc members of the atoms (or mimmum 
material constituents) of our brains. This theory may seem fan- 
tastic, but in any case it is not the theory that Mr. Nagel refutes. 

I have only one more point to make against Mr. Nagel. He 
says that if, as 1 maintain, “things” are those 
Che laws of physics, then these laws are definitions. Not « 
is -things” that arc being defined, and .t « 

(if it is a fact) that there are series obeying the law^ of ph^« 
and having some of the properties we expect of things 
Quantum theory has made it impossible to 
“thing” (or “matter”) in dealing with m.cro^pic ph«nomwj 
bit in dealing with macroscopic phenomena the notion still has 

an approximate validity. 

Before leaving Mr. Nagel’s essay I ^ 

end each of us will have done his part. 

Mr. Stace’s essay on my neutral " t^vi^rid^o- 

to -th, becau.^^ 

cited in Knowledge oj the jj for reasons 

Mind, With which I no longer wholly^»g^ ,hem. 1 am 

analogous to those which he p . - . frailer from the 

rather sorry that he excluded The Anelytu o, 
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scope of his discussion, because, although there is some change 
of view in this book, in the main there is a fuller and more care- 
ful statement of theories not ver>' different from those of The 
Analysts of Mtnd. 1 cannot understand why Mr. Succ holds 
that neutral monism must not regard physical objects as causes 
of sense data. 

1 will begin with two general remarks. Mr. 5tace says that 
my writings are “extremely obscure,” and this Is a matter as to 
which the author is the worst of all possible judges I must 
therefore accept his opinion. As I have a very Intense desire to 
make my meaning plain, I regret this. Throughout rhc<c pages, 
I am endeavouring even more to explain what my opinions have 
been than to defend them; for I consider that some of them have 
value as hypotheses even if they arc not ultimately def enable, 

My other general remark has to do with my attempt “to con- 
struct matter out of verifiahles only,” which, Mr, Stacc «ays, 
“turns out to be nothing hut a fraud.” The question arises: 
What IS meant by “verifiahles?” If it means “things th.it I ex- 
perience,” or “things that human beings experience ” then, I 
will admit, 1 do not sec how to construct out of such material? 
alone a world that we can soberly believe to be complete. I will 
also admit that, at times, 1 h.ivc hoped to find such materials 
sufficient. 1 still hold that they arc sufficient for cven thing that 
IS empirically verifiable. But I have found that no one, not even 
the most emphatic empi Heist, is content with what an be em- 
pirically verified. It has gradually become clear to me that 
empiricists (including, at times, my former self) allow a great 
many shaky inferences, and shrink from much valid anal >•?!?, in 
or«r to reconcile their faith in empiricism with ci’cr\'-day be- 
leh which they arc not prepared to abandon. We all believe in 
other people, cats and dogs, chairs and tables, and even the 
other side of the moon. My real problem is: What arc the 
minimum assumptions which will justifr such beliefs? 

''^ord “vcrifiabics” is apable of meaning something 
^ er than “things that human beings experience,” and docs 
m«n wmething wider In the ordinar>- usage of science. Science, 
w cn It Wieves itself to have established a causal law, allows 
> se to believe in things which cannot be observed, and so does 
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common $ensc. We conclude without hesitation that so-and-so 
is angry when he behaves in a certain way, although we cannot 
observe his anger. In a sense, an entity may be said to be ‘Verifia- 
ble” when it has been inferred in accordance with the recognized 
canons of scientific method. In this sense, I do wish to dispense 
with “unverifiablc” entities. This is my reason (or doing with- 
out matter, points, instants, etc. It is my reason for the use of 
Occam^s razor, since, wherever that implement can shave away 
an entity, the inference to the entity in question thereby loses its 
force. All my somewhat elaborate constructions are designed to 
reduce inferred entities to a minimum. But if entities arc validly 
inferred, I do not think they can be rightly called “unverifia- 
blcs,” in the sense in which this word is commonly used m 


science. , , - » i i > 

The theory which Mr. Stacc examines, and which 1 now only 

partially hold, is perhaps most easily understood when con- 
sidered as a modification of Leibniz, dropping (he do^a that 
monads are “wlndowless” and the belief that all of them are 
in some sense “souls.” Each monad mirrors the 
a certain “point of view.” For purposes of 
might simplify the mirroring, and regard each '"owd as wha 
would be shown in a photograph taken from ‘h*' P®'"' 

There are, in such a universe, two kinds ^space. ( ) 

live space and any subjertive ue, consider all 

will be identical To integer, 

numbers of the form m + U», "he 

All numbers having the same « ^ monads) beause 

this mirrors the universe (consisting of ^ there 

is no reason why a monad should ^ a > 1 ^, po.nt of 

of all the occurrences exhibiting a certain p 


View. 
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Various modifications arc necessary before such a schema be- 
comes even priifu facie possible. In the first place, it is not the 
whole universe that is mirrored in any one monad. In the sec- 
ond place, the image of monad A at monad B depends not only 
on A and Its distance from B, but also on the intervening me- 
dium. In the third place, B docs not mirror the present state of 
A, but its state at a somewhat earlier time, calculated according 
to the velocity of light or sound or etc. In the fourth place, 
the image of A and the image of B may $0 interfere wth each 
other that the resultant event at C cannot be regarded as repre- 
senting either or both, for instance when stones at the bottom 
of a stream are seen through rippling water. Nevertheless — so 
I thought-^the Leibnizian schema may be accepted as a ground- 
plan to be amended. I still think so, although 1 am more con- 
scious than formerly of the extent of emendation required, 

Mr. State Is puzzled by my hypothesis of unperceived as- 
pects. Vet the hypothesis of such aspects is inevitable if we 
admit— as wc all do in fact — that (a) causation does not act 
at a distance, (b) we can perceive (in some sense) things from 
which we arc separated by an interval which is not a plenum 
of souls. For practical purposes, these unperceived aspects may 
be Identified with light-waws or sound-waves or the I r analogues 
for other senses, but in strict theory 1 should say that light-waves 
and sound-waves are Ic^cal structures, built out of events more 
or less as points are built. Unpcrceit'cd aspects, therefore, will 
be constituents of light -waves or sound-waves, but will not be 
the waves themselves. 


Mr. Stace supposes that 1 follow Lodee in regarding sec- 
ondary, but not primary, qualities as subjective. This is not the 
ase. I regard both as subjective in the sense that neither can 
exist except in a region where there is an organism with sense- 
or^ns and a brain. But both are causally connected with what 
exists elsewhere; it Is through this causal connection that our 
^reepts are linked to the phy*sical events which we are thought 
^common sen^e to perceive. As regards space, there is, as al- 
th^ ^ private space in each monad*s image of 

c world, and the phyrical space of points of view, which is 
constructed by means of causal laws. 
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There is much that I agree with in Mr. Stace’s essay. I agree 
entirely that there U no rational objection to dualism; also that 
Introspective data are observable. I think I agree when he says 
that generality is peculiar to thought, but generality 1$ a very 
difficult subject, as to which I have said what I could in Chapter 
XVIII of the Inquiry. 

I hope that what I have been saying has not been “extremely 
obscure.” I think the Leibnizian analogy, if not taken too seri- 
ously, should help to clarify my meaning. 


Mr. Ushenko^s essay on my critique of empiricism has been 
pleasant reading to me, because 1 find in it an unusually large 
measure of understanding and agreement. For this very reason, 
there is little for me to say about it. There are some points where 
I have difficulty in following Mr. Ushenko: he uses “material 
implication” in a sense different from mine, and he says that, 
in my explanation of “you arc hot,” I use two variables, whereas 
in fact I only use one. 1 do not understand what he says about 
“concepts;” I had supposed that I was making free use of them, 
and in the last chapter of the Inquiry I decide for something 
like a realist theory of universals. Some of the things he says 
about “concepts” suggest something analogous to Kantian atc- 
gories, but in one passage this interpretation is repudiated. I 
much regret that I do not know exactly what theory Mr. 
Ushenko is advocating, and therefore cannot tell whether 1 
agree with it or not. For everything that I can understand in 
his essay I am grateful, and I hope that it may serve to clear 

away misunderstandings. 


Mr. Chisholm’s paper S 

The first question to ^ «>n«dc«d -s 
as epistemological order. Dr. c y, ^ 
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'‘KnowJcdge (or what passes as such) Is, at each moment, an 
organic whole of intcrdcpcndcnc parts j to distinguish some of 
these as prcm:ssesaod others as inferences is artificial, since every 
pare is equally premiss and conclusion. The growth of knowl- 
edge may be compared to what happens when we gradually 
approach an object seen dimly through a fog: at fir>t, it i» only 
a vague patch of greater darkness j gradually it assumes a more 
or less rectangular shape j at last the pattern becomes distinct 
and we sec that it is a house. You may say ‘Since it is a house it 
has doors and windows*, or ‘since it has doors and windows it Is 
a house’, but In fact the knowledge that It is a house and the 
knowledge that it has doors and windows arc parts of one whole 
of knowledge, in which logical dependence is mutual, not uni- 
lateral. 


“The notion of epistemolo^al order (1 should continue) is 
derived illegitimately from that of logical order as exemplified 
m mathematics, and this, Itself, is a historical product of Greek 
philosophy. Euclid starts with axioms which he considers self- 
evident, and arrives at propositions which, except to a posnble 
mathematical genius, are not self. evident j it is the concept of 
self-cvidcncc that determines Euclid’s procedure. But the mod- 
ern mathematician does not like this concept; when he uses 
If) he does M covertly and tries to hide what he considers his 
guiJt. Euclid’s axiom or postulate of parallels was never con- 
sidered adequately self-evident. What Is worse, the axiom that 
two straight lines cannot enclose a space, though most unsophis- 
toted people would still judge It to be self-evident, is now 
generally considered to be false by astronomers and theoretical 
p ysiosts. The concept of self-evidence, even in mathematics, 
would seem to be both inadequate and deceptive. The practice 
ot dci^cing mathematial systems from axioms, which persists, 
must be regarded as merely a convenient manner of exposition. 
And outside mathematics there is even less to be said for starting 
With what ptofesscstobexlf-evidcnt.” 

My own views can best be stated as an answer to the above 
two para^aphs. I shall make a threefold reply, from the point 
of view of (i) common sense, (a) logic, (\) phv^cs. 

[J) Common smse. We all believe that Columbus crossed 
tftc Atlantic m 1492. But if we are asked «Why do you believe 
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this?” we have an answer referring to other parts of our knowl- 
edge. We believe it because we were taught it in youth, because 
the Encyclopedia says so, or because we have read it in some 
book of history. That we were taught it, or that some book as- 
serts it, is logically prior, in the organization of our knowledge, 
to our belief about Columbus. Here causa cognoscandi and 
causa essend'i are sharply opposed: I was taught that Columbus 
sailed in 149Z because he did sail then, but I know he sailed 
then because 1 was taught it. If somebody maintains that the 
date was 1493, ^ produce the Encyclopedia and say “look.” It 
is an empirical fact that when people look at a printed page they 
usually agree as to what it saysj therefore at this point my op- 
ponent will be reduced to saying that it is a bad Encyclopedia. 
Ultimately he is convinced by finding that all authorities say 
the same thing. The conclu^ve evidence is what common sense 
calls “the evidence of the senses,” i.e., what is seen on a printed 

^ Or take a scientific generalization. If Kepler ^ 

why he believed in his laws, he would have said t ha they 
were inferred from observations of the positions of the plane s^ 
It is, of course, equally true that the positions 
from the laws (together with imt.al 

would pretend that this is the order of knowledge. The laws 

are not I be believed unless there is a reason or 

whereas the observations of the apparent positions of the planets 

are accepted without any further ground. 

It may be objected that, when once the laws e^en «tab- 

lished a single observation which conflicts with them y 

Sd rfrroneous. But the basis for this 
Jainly observation ; a great many 
laws, and it is only because we regard ea 
jaci^ nearly certain that we are able to reject 

aberrant. ^ mference from the 

lies outside the competence of common sense. 
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(a) Logic. The logical part of our problem depends upon the 
somewhat difficult notion of Ic^cal simplicity, In some cases 
this notion seems not difficult. For instance, if I believe that 
Robert Boyle was the father of chemistry and the son of the 
Earl of Cork (as I was taught in youth), my belief can be re- 
placed by two equivalent beliefs, namely, (a) that he w'as the 
father of chemistry and (b) that he w'as the son of the F.arl of 
Cork. In setting out prernkscs for our knowledge of Robert 
Boyle, wc should prefer (a) and (b) separately to the combina- 
rion of them Into one proposition. Our reason is that (a) and (b) 
are logically independent of each other, that either can be known 
without the other being known, and that wc cannot imagine any 
way of knowing the proposition composed of Iwth together ex- 
cept by first knowing (a) and (b) separately. Thus, speaking 
pncrally, complex knowledge may be expected to depend upon 
knowledge that is comparatively «mplc. I know the exponential 
theorem because I have followed the proof from the first prin- 
ciples of logic i but I am not so constituted that I could have first 
known the exponential theorem and rhence inferred the prin- 
ciples of logic. The principle of lexical simplicity, however, is 
by no means simple, and cannot be used without great caution. 

(3) I come now to a less abstract question: Why 

should percept, be treated as epistemologically prior to 
' L already dealt with this question in connection 

with Mr Nagel. Here I w'ill only s.iy that it is not only io^ical/y 
^ssiblc for me to h.avc an experience which I shall call “seeing 
the sun when this experience docs not have the usual conncc- 
non with the sun; it Is also p/,ysica/ly possible. My experience 
aepends upon occurrences at the eye, and it would be quite 
possible for an ingenious person to produce artificial I v just such 
occurrences as are usually produced by the sun. One may put 
tnc matter in purely physical terms. Im.iginc a numkr of con- 
centric spheres, all of which contain my W>'. I.et one of these 
p cres be called S. Then in tw'o worlds in which events Inside 
t * events in my body w'ill k the same, 

mii only be a valid inference from events inside 

11 J outside S, If and in so far .is events inside S 

uniquely determine events outside S. Since events in my body 
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determine my percepts, this limits the extent to which my per- 
cepts can give me information as to what happens outside S, and 
makes such information dependent upon the laws of physics. 
I am here assuming physics true^ if this assumption Is not made, 
obviously a more sceptical conclusion follows. 

I come now to the detail of Mr. Chisholm’s essay. 

With regard to such a statement as ‘^1 see a dog,” my ob- 
jection to taking it as basic is partly logical complexity. A dog 
has a past and a future; it exists when I am not seeing it; it is 
generally believed to have feelings. It is obviously possihU that 
I should have the experience called “seeing a dog” without all 
this. If I met Robert Boyle and said “I see the father of chemis- 
try and the son of the ^rl of Cork,” I should be drawing in- 
ferences from what I should be seeing; the same is true when I 
say “I sec a dog.” My point is not that the inference is invalid; 
I am convinced that it seldom is. My point is that it « an in- 
ference, and that it can be invalid. But when I say that it is an 
“inference,” I must be understood to be using the word infer- 
ence” in a sense in which animals infer. This, I think, 1 have 


sufficiently emphasised. 

I shall pass by the greater part of Mr. Chisholm s c«ay, since 
I am in agreement with it. Especially I agree with him when- 
ever he criticizes the views of others. There arc, however, some 
points as to which he seems to have misunderstood 
According to my theory in the Inquiry, he says, 
confronted, in a perceptual situation, by the . 

and not a mere instance of it” My view is that a par icu ar 
shade of colour (or any other precisely defined 
universal, but a particular. (I have given '"V ^ 

Lms in W rep^ to Mr. Laird.) ^He 
my theory is that it requires us to regard space time as 
less fundamental than we naturally suppose; neither is, on 

view, ^ prindpmm «,here is something 

My interpretation of this is red theory 

which is redness and is here;” it ^ , «this is red” 

that “this is red” contains no v^iable. I interpret ^ 

as “redness is ” *Sti« The sugg^tion that I have 
bundle of compresent qualities, me suggo 
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found a meaning of ‘‘existence** ocher than that given in hin- 
cipia hUthenmka *14 has no foundation. The Inference from 
“/rf” to “There is an x such that /*** uses “there is" In the usual 
logical sense. 

The theory that every judgment of perception is a partial 
analysis of a given whole W is one which 1 have put forward 
tentatively, and 1 am prepared to find that there arc fatal objec- 
tions to it. At the same time, it is attractive to me, and I should 
like to find it defensible. It gets rid of the difficulty inherent in 
the notion of substance, namely that a substance can only 
be recognized by Its qualities, from which it seems to follow 
that what we know can be expressed in terms of qualities, with- 
out the use of the notion of substance. It has the further meric 
of giving a meaning to the prcKess of anal)*sing, which is clearly 
something different from the logical operation of observing that 
a rational animal is an animal. And finally it gives an empirical 
interpretation to such propositions as “if A is before B and B is 
before C, then A is before C," which otherwise appear as syn- 
thetics pr/oW truths. 

Mr. Chisholm advances some criticisms of this theory which 
do not seem to me valid, He supposes us to maintain that what 
we experience can have parts that we do not experience. The 
word “experience" is vague and dangerous. 1 should say that 
the parts can always be discerned by attention. Take, e.g., a 
complex taste, such as that of green chartreuse. There is a total 
taste, which Would be noticeably different if any ingredient were 
omitted i and there is the connoisseur's analytic taste, which dis- 
tinguishes the separate Ingredients without losing the whole. 1 
should not say, as Mr. Chisholm thinks I should, that “the 
datum 1 $ not identical with, but is more than, what we actually 
experience." My point is that it is possible to experience a whole, 
and to distinguish it from a whole differently composed, with- 
^t making all possible true judgments of analysis “this whole 
contains the quality I do maininin, however, 

these judgments be made b\' anybody who attends to 
W and has an adequate vocabulary. 

As to the question of recurrence, I consider It a merit in my 
«ory that it makes recurrence possible. It docs not, however, 
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make it at all probable. Mr. Chisholm takes the case of my ex- 
periences during a blackout* b^ he omits my thoughts and 
memories, which arc all part of W, for W, as I define it, consists 
of a bundle having the following two properties: (i) any two 
members of the bundle are compresent j ( 2 ) nothing not a mem- 
ber of the bundle is compresent with every member of the 
bundle. It is very unlikely that all my thoughts will recur 
exactly at two different periods, even during a blackout. 

The theory of “time-qualia” docs not seem to me plausible. 
In the first place, I cannot find such things in my experience. In 
the second place, the theory requires an absolute instead of a 
relational theory of time. There is nothing logically impossible 
about the theory, but I do not like inventing entities, especially 
when, as in the present instance, I feel that the problem involved 
is one which requires for its solution only skill in analyds. In 
such cases, sledge-hammer solutions arc only an excuse for 
laziness. Mr. Chisholm merely offers me the theory as an escape 
from my supposed difficulties; what his theory would be I do 
not know. I wish 1 did, as I am sure it would be worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 


I do not quite know how to deal with Mr. Brownes essay, ‘ A 
Logician in the Field of Psychology.” My difficulty arises from 
the fact that I do not recognize my own doctrines in Mr. Brown s 
caricatures. His arguments against me ignore long discussions 
dealing with the very points he is making. For instance: he sa>^ 
that physics proves that a sensation cannot be like its ause. 1 
AMlyjis of Matter I argued, rightly or wrongly, '^>*1 'J*’;' 
be similarity as to structure, and that our knowledge P j 
ical world is only a knowledge of structure. This argument, 

mistaken, should have been refuted. „.rification is 

Again he sees an inconsistency m my view that r 
called for when I think 1 see a eat. but that for ^ 

perception there is no method of verification I though had 

made h abundantly clear that the judgment of ^ 

cannot be “there is a cat.” but “there is a feline patch 

A'^in, he says that all propositions can be tested by expen 
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mcnt, Ignoring the argument that the result of an experiment 
must be embodied in a proposition different from the one which 
is being tested. 

He says that> for me, a whole is merely an additive sum. If 
he had re-read Chapter XXIV of the In^uiry^ he would have 
seen how far this is from the truth. 

He says that 1 do not begin the study of language from living 
language. As to this, I will only say that I doubt whether any 
other Jiving philosopher has spent as much time as I have ob- 
servrng children learning to speak. No doubt the results of my 
observations were coloured by my theories, but $0 arc other 
people's. 

In conclusion Mr. Brown says that my awful example has 
cured him of symbolic logic, to which he was at one time ad- 
dicted. My difficulties, he contends, spring from my early pre- 
occupation with symbolic logic. I should reply (a) that symbolic 
logic is merely logic conducted with a modern technique, (b) 
^at it is a merit in logic to reveal dilSculries, (c) that Mr. 
^wn's failure to sec the difficulties of his own views springs 
from his resolute and valiant refusal to be browbeaten by logic. 


Mr. Bwdin's essay on my metaphysics is very kindly in its 
tone, considering how profoundly he disagrees with me. My 
Rouble is that the problems which he raises arc too vast to be 
dwlt with in any reply which falls short of being a large volume. 
The chief of these is “atomism.” 1 think that almost everybody 
>n the philosophic world disagrees with me on this subject, but 
1 am quite impenitent, because 1 never find arguments brought 
a^mst my logial atomism. I find only a fashion and a dogma. 
Mr. Boodin says: “Nature docs not consist in separate and dis- 
tinct entities.” 1 fancy almost every reader of this volume will 
agree with him. But 1 must ask how he knows this? He gives, so 
tar as I can sec, only two reasons: first, that physics uses the con- 
ception of a “field;” second, that babies have no clear ideas. I 
* I ch« second is an inference involving con- 

techrucjJly, ,t ,s dealt w.th by differential equation^ which as- 
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sume some form of atomism. As to the second, it rests on the 
common fallacy that the analysis of what happens in the minds 
of muddle-headed people is what they think it is, not what 
psychologists believe it to be. This is as absurd as it would be 
to appeal to a crystal for its opinions on crystallography. 

I notice in Mr. Boodin a certain dogmatism which is common 
in opponents of atomism. He says, for instance, that the mathe- 
matical continuum has nothing to do with the physical or meta- 
physical continuum; in the former, there are terms between any 
two, but in the latter not. I wish he had told us how he knows 
this. I will not discuss the metaphysical continuum, since that 
depends upon the mctaph>'sician. But as for the phy'sical con- 
tinuum, if Mr. Boodin means the continuum assumed in physics, 
that is precisely the mathematical continuum, »ncc it is assumed 
that the real numbers are necessary and sufficient for the assign- 
ment of coordinates. I should be the first to admit— indeed 1 
have argued emphatically — that there is no conclusive reason 
to suppose the physical world to have this sort of continuity, but 
the alternative is discontinuity, not continuity of some other sort. 

Mr. Boodin quotes a passage from me according to 
appears that at a certain time 1 thou^ t only percepts rca iS 
was a technical hypothesis which I was trying to make logially 
adequate. 1 should now approach the question in a somewhat 
different way, which I have tried to explain in connection with 


Mr. Nagcl*s essay. , ^ 

I will, however, add a few words on the matter of solipsism, 

to which, according to Mr. Boodin, my 
me. Let us first cut out the word “solipsism,” »nd . c eb/ 
nearer to the logical bare bones of 'he qucstionj-hcrc a e, 
science, certain statements which are held to ^ . - f 

of observation, and certain others which f 'P J 

common sense regards as va • j *,• n will be one, but 
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for example, will, I think, be another, just as certain parts of 
Euclidean geometry are independent of the axiom of parallels 
and certain other parts arc not, so we may find that this ur 
that principle of scientific inference is not necessary for the 
whole of science, but only for part of it. Thi*^ work of an.il^'siN 
should be capable of becoming precise, and nut open to contro- 
versy except as regards mistakes In detail. 

There will have to be a diKUSsion as to the character f>f the 
data of observation. I hold, what Kicncc seems to iiinkc un- 
deniable if its general truth is admitted, that the data of observa- 
tion have always a certain causal relation to the body of the 
observer, since they depend upon uur sense-organs. It follows 
that if ( 2 ) Kiencc Is in fact true, and (b) all the principles of 
inference by which we arrive at it arc invalid, then, though 
the rest of the world exists, we cannot know ih.it it docs. If 
science is not in fact true, this partially .agnostic conclusion 
follows even more obvimisly. Therefore if wc arc to hold that 
wc know anything of the external world, wc must accept the 
canons of scientific inference. Whcdicr, when this conclusion 
has been reached, an individual decides to accept or reject 
these canons, is a purely personal affair, not susceptible to 
argument when once the i<suc has been made clear. I, as a 
human being, of course accept these canon*, though as a profes- 
sional logician 1 can play with the idea of rejecting one or Che 
ocher of them to see what the con<€C|ucnce5 would \ k . 

I come now to what is, for me, an csscmiallv different depart- 
ment of philosophy— I mean the part that depends upon ethical 
considerations. I should like to exclude .all value judgments 
from philosophy, except that this would be too violent a breach 
With usage. The only matter concerned with ethics that I can 
regard as properly belonging to philosophy is the argument 
that ethical propositions should be expressed in the optative 
mood, not in the indicative. Where ethics is concerned, 1 hold 
that, so far 2 $ fundamentals are concerned, it is impossible to 
produce conclusive intellectual arguments. When two people 
differ about (say) the nature of matter, it should be possible 
to prove either that one is right and the other wrong, or that 
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both are wrong, or that there are insufficient grounds to warrant 
any opinion. In a fundamental question of ethics 1 do not think 
a theoretical argument is possible. 1 do not therefore offer the 
same kind of defence for what I have said about values as 1 
do for what I have said on logical or scientific questions. 


Both Mr. Bright man's essay on my philosophy of religion and 
Mr. Buchler’s on my ethics raise certain questions as to which I 
must first attempt to make clear what my own views are. 

I am accused of inconsistency, perhaps justly, because, al- 
though I hold ultimate ethical valuations to be subjective, I 
nevertheless allow myself emphatic opinions on ethical ques- 
tions. If there is an inconsistency, it is one that I annot get 
rid of without insincerity} moreover, an inconristent system may 
well contain less falsehood than a consistent one. For my own 
sake, as well as for that of the reader, I propose to examine 
this question somewhat fully. 

In the fint place, I am not prepared to forego my right to 
feel and express ethical passions; no amount of logic, even 
though it be my own, will persuade me that I ought ‘o do so. 
There are some men whom 1 admire, and others whom 1 think 
vile; some political systems seem to me tolerable, others an 
abomination. Pleasure in the spectacle of cruelty horrifies 
and I am not ashamed of the fact that it does. I am no more 
prepared to give up all this than 1 am to give up the mullipUca- 


''°The*t*ouble arises through the subjectivity of ethical valua- 
tions. Let us see what this amounts to. 

In practice, when two people disagree « to whether a erum 
kind of conduct is right, the difference of opinion an usually 
though not always, be reduced to a difference as to 
is a question in the realm of science. Suppose, 
person advoates apital punishment whereas another condemn 

they will probably ar^e f “fof be ng 

which is a matter at least theoretially .here 

by statistics. Such «ses raise no thcoret.al d.fficul y. But 

aJe ases that are more diffi^ t. 

maintain that all human beings are to count alike, 
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says that most of them should be merely means to an aristocracy. 
He would not assent to the modern development of this doc- 
trine, that good consists of pleasure to a German or pain to a 
Jew, and evil consists of pleasure to a Jew or pain to a German, 
hut from the standpoint of ethical theory his doctrine raises 
the same problems as docs that of the Natis. 

Let us consider two theories as to the good. One says, like 
Christianity, Kant, and democracy: whatever the good may be, 
any one man’s enjoyment of it has the same value as any other 
man’s. The other says: there is a certain sub-class of mankind 
— white men, Germans, gentiles, or what not — whose good or 
evil alone counts in an estimation of ends; other men are only 
to be considered as means. I shall suppose that A takes the 
first view, and B the second. What can cither say to convict 
the other of error? I can only imagine arguments that would 
be strictly irrelevant. A might say: If you ignore the interests 
of a large part of mankind, they will rebel and murder you. 
B might say: The portion of mankind that I favour is so much 
superior to the rest in skill and courage that it is sure to rule 
in any case, so why not frankly acknowledge the true state of 
affairs? Each of these is an argument as to means, not as to 
ends, When such arguments are swept away, there remains, 
so far as 1 can see, nothing to be said except for each party to 
express moral disapproval of the other. Those who reject this 
conclusion advance no argument against It except chat it is 
unpleasant. 


The question arises: What am I to mean when I say that this 
or that is good as an end? To make the argument definite, let 
vs take pleasure as the thing to be discussed. I f one man affirms 
and another denies that pleasure is good prr what is the 
difference between them? My contention is that the two men 
differ as to what they desire, but not as to what they assert, 
Since they assert nothing. I maintain that neither asserts any- 
thing except derivatively, in the sense in which everything 
we say may be taken as affirming something about ourselves. If 
say, will rain tomorrow,” I mean to make a meteorological 
assertion, but to a sceptical listener 1 only convey that 1 believe 
something about tomorrow’s weather. There is a rimilar differ- 
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ence between expressing a desire and stating that I feel the 
desire. An ethical judgment, according to me, expresses a desire, 
but only inferentially implies that 1 feel this desire, just as a 
statement in the indicative expresses a belief, but inferentially 
implies that I have this belief. 

I do not think that an ethical judgment merely expresses a 
desire; I agree with Kant that it must have an element of uni- 
versality. I should interpret, "A is good” as ‘‘Would that 
all men desired A.” This expresses a wish, but does not ^seri 
one except by implication. 


Mr. Buchler asks what I mean by saying that the good is 
primarily the desired; what I mean is that it is to be defined 
in terms of desire, and that to define it as the desired is a first 
step towards a correct definition. 

Mr. Buchler maintains that when I say the good life is 
inspired by love and guided by knowledge, I cannot mean that 
I wish everybody desired men to live such a life. But let us 
cake the question psychologically. What docs the reader learn 
from reading this sentence? He certainly learns that 1 wish 
men lived so, and he may gather that I mean to express some* 
thing more than this wish. But what is this more? I cannot sec 
that it is anything more than the wish that others should share 

my wish. , , , . 

1 am quite at a loss to understand why any one should W 
surprised at my expressing vehement ethical judgments. By 
my own theory, I am, in doing so, expressing vehement dcs.res 
as to the desires of mankind; I feel such desires, so why not cx- 


" mTi'-.ei"", f'l' “ 5= '“>'"1 

theory is the element of command, m fact the ‘ 

perative ” Ethics is a social force which helps a 7; 

[nd every one who utters an ethical j«dg-n. foe s ^ 
some sense a legislator or a judge. I 

generality of the judgment m question. It J 

develop a political theory of ethics, starting fr 
.■The good is the satisfaction of ‘ 
power.” In a genuine democracy, if such a thing P 
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the consequences of this definition would not Ik shocking to 
democrats. Inductively^ it would cover the historial facts ad- 
mirably^ it would explain, for instance, why it was wicked 
for women to smoke until they got the vote, and then ceased 
to be so. It is the theory advanced by Thrasymachus in the 
public f and “refuted** by the Platonic Socrates with a dose of 
dishonest sophistry which is laige even for him. It is the theory 
held, though not avowed, by most schoolmasters and almost 
all education authorities. It may be inferred from the moral 
code of any community except in times of revolution. I do not, 
however, adopt this ethic, beause I dislike the white man*s 
burden, the inequalities of economic power, and other mani- 
festations of the ethics of governing clique^. 

All this, however, may seem beside the point. The p‘»int is 
that an ethical judgment ought — <0 it is felt — to have the sanu* 
kind of objectivity as a judgment of fact. A judgment of fact — 
so 1 hold^is capable of a property called “truth,” which it has 
or does not have quite independently of what any one may 
think about it. Very many American philosophers, perhaps most, 
disagree with me al)OUt this, and hold that there is no such prop- 
erty as “truth.” Kor them the problem that I am considering 
does not exist. But for rue it is necessary to acknowledge that 
I see no property, analogous to “truth,” that belongs or does 
not belong to an ethical judgment. This, it must be admitted, 
puts ethics in a different category from Kicncc. 

I cannot sec, however, that this difference is as important 
as it is sometimes thought to be. Take, for example, the ques- 
tion of persuasion. In science there is a technique of persuasion 
which is so effective that controver^cs seldom last very long, 
This technique consists of an appeal to evidence, not to the emo- 
tions. But as soon as a question becomes in any way entangled 
in politics, theoretical methods become inadequate. Arc coloured 
people congenitally less intelligent than white people? Are 
there rtational characteristics distinguishing individuals of the 
various nations? Is there any anatomical evidence that women's 
brains are inferior to men’s? Such questions are normally de- 
cided by rhetoric, brass bands, and broken heads. Nevertheless, 
the detached scientist, if he exists, may, neglected and alone, 
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persist in applying scientific methods even to questions that 
rouse passion. 

In the matter of persuasion it is often overlooked that the 
advocate of scientific methods must — since persuading is a 
practical activity — base himself on the ethical principle that it 
is better to believe truth than falsehood. In my interpretation, 
this means that the advocate of scientific methods wishes that 
men believed truly, and wishes chat others shared this wish. 
Clearly he will not, in fact, advocate scientific methods unless 
he has this wish. Propaganda agencies are different: they wish 
people to have certain beliefs, which they may themselves 
entertain, but which they seldom wish to see subjeaed to a 
scientific Krutiny. 

Persuasion in ethical questions is necessarily different from 
persuasion in scientific matters. According to me, the person who 
judges that A is good is wishing others to feel certain desires. 
He will therefore, if not hindered by other activities, try to 
rouse these desires in other people if he thinks he knows how 
to do so. This is the purpose of preaching, and it was my pur- 
pose in the various books in which I have expressed ethical 
opinions. The art of presenting one’s desires persuasively is 
totally different from that of logical demonstration, but it is 
equally legitimate. 

All of this may be true, I shall be told, provided your desires 
ere good; if they are evil, rhetoric in their defence is an art 
of the devil. But what are “good” desires? Are they aoythi^ 
more than desires that you share? Certainly there seems to be 
something more. Suppose, for example, that some one were 
to advocate the introduction of bull-fighting in this country, in 
opposing the proposal, I should feel^ not only that was ex 
pressing my desires, but that my desires in the matter arc rtg , 
whatever that may mean. As a matter of ar^ment, «n, i 
think, show that I am not guilty of any lopcal 
holding to the above interpretation of ethio ^ . 

time expressing strong ethical preferences. But .n fee mg 
not satisfied. I can only say that, wh. e my own op j 

ethics do not satisfy me. other people^ BuSer’s 

A few matters of detail remain to be noted m Mr. Bueme 
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essay. He seems to think that he makes a point against me by 
pointing out that people often do not know what they desire. 
From my account of desire in Analysis of MiuJ he will see that 
I regard it as exceptional w*hcn people know what they desire. 
But their desires influence their behaviour (or, belter, are 
exemplified in their behaviour) ju»t as much when unconscious 
as when conscious. 

He says that I am not concerned to make all human beings* 
desires coherent. I cannot understand what gave him this im« 
press! on. The last chapter of Social Reconsiruction is entirely, 
or almost entirely, occupied with the integration of desires, first 
in the individual, then in the world. The wish to harmonize 
desires is the chief motive of my political and social beliefs, 
from the nursery to the international state. 

Finally, he says that I am courageous, but not judicious, and 
that 1 am lacking in sofhrosyne. This, I think, is just. I will 
only add that sophrosyna is not a quality 1 wish to possess; 1 
associate it with limited sympathies and a secure income. Ac 
one time I lived in Mala^j a few months after I ceased to do 
w, a large part of the civilian population were exterminated 
from the air while trying to escape along 2 narrow coastal road. 
Things just as bad are happening constantly. During the last 
war, the War Office sent for me and exhorted me to preserve 
a sense of humour. With great difficulty 1 refrained from saying 

T laughter. No, 

I Will not be serene and above the battle; what is horrible I 
will sec as horrible, and not as part of some blandly beneficent 
whole. 

Mr. Brightman*8 essay on my philosophy of religion is a 
k Christian forbearance; 1 do not believe that 1 

s ould have been as kind to some one who had attacked my 
Miiefs m the manner in which I have attacked beliefs which 
c holds, I will try to follow his example, and to deal with the 
questions involved as inoffensively as I am able. And first I 
wi rc-state in outline my general attitude towards religion. 
Which js somewhat complex. 

Rcliguin has three main aspects. In the first place, there are a 
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man’s serious personal belieh, in so far as they have lo do with 
the nature of the world and the conduct of life. In the second 
place, there is theology. In the third place there is institutional- 
ized religion, i.e., the churches. The first of these aspects is 
somewhat vague, but the word “religion” is coming more and 
more to be used in this sense. Theology is the part of religion 
with which the philosopher as such is most concerned. The his- 
torian and sociologist are chiefly occupied with religion as em- 
bodied in institutions. What makes my attitude Cowards religion 
complex is that, although I consider some form of personal 
religion highly desirable, and feel many people unsatisfactory 
through the lack of it, I cannot accept the theology of any well 
known religion, and I incline to think that most churches at 
most times have done more harm than good. 

As regards my own personal religion, Mr. Brightman has 
done full justice to it, and I need say no more about it, except 
that the expression of it which seems to me least unsatisfactory 
is the one in Socml Reconstruction (Chapter VII). 

As regards theology, Mr. Brightman maintains that, in some 
sense, I believe in Godj he says also that I ought to use any 
religious experiences as dues to the nature of the real. “The 
appreciation of the religious sense of mystery and of the life 
of the Spirit, and the need for something more than human, 
are experiences of the divine.” I cannot agree. The fact that 1 
feel a need for something more than human is no evidence that 
the need can be satisfied, any more than hunger is evidence that 
I shall get food. I do not sec how any emotion of mine can be 
evidence of something outside me. If it is said that certain 
parts of human minds are divine, that may be allowed as a 
fa^on de farler, but it does not mean that there is a God in the 
sense in which Christians hitherto have believed in Him. In 
arguments to God from religious experience there seems to be 
an unexpressed premiss to the effect that what seem to us our 
deepest experiences cannot be deceptive, but must have all th 
significance they appear to have. For such a premiss 'here see 
to me to be no good ground, if “significance” means < pj Jg 
the existence of this or that.” In the realm of value. 1 admit 
significance of religious experience. 
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The scholastic proofs of the exIstcrKC of God arc now out of 
fashion among Protestants. Mr, Brighiman mentions my dis- 
cussion of Leibniz’s proofs, but does not, perhaps, quite suffi- 
ciently recognize that I was discussing Leibniz, and had no 
occasion to notice any arguments which he docs not use. For my 
part, although I think the old proofs fallacious, 1 prefer them 
to the modern ones, because they f^l only through definite 
errors, whereas the modern ones, so far as they are known to 
me, do not even profess to be proofs in any strict sense. 1 do 
not know of any conclusive argument ^gainsi the existence of 
God, not even the existence of evil. I think Leibniz, in his 
Theodicee, proved that the evil in the world fn$y hivz been 
necessary in order to produce a greater good. He did not notice 
that the same argument proves that the good way ha\’c been 
necessary in order to produce a greater evil. If a world which 
1 $ partly bad may have been created by a wholly benevolent 
God, a world which is partly good may have been created by a 
wholly malevolent Devil. Neither seems to me likely, but the 
one is as likely as the other. The fact that the unpleasant possi- 
bility is never noticed shows the optimistic bias which seems to 
me to infect most writing on the philosophy of religion. 

As for the churches, they belong to history, not to philosophy, 
and I shall therefore say nothing about them. 


Mr. Llndeman’s essay does not raise many points calling for 
discussion. 1 note with pleasure that he sees no necessary con- 
nection between my views on social questions and my views on 
wgic and epistemology. I have always maintained that there 
was no logical connection,* pointing to the example of Hume, 
with whom I agree so largely in abstract matters and disagree 
so totally in politics. But other people, for the most part, have 
assured me that there was a connection, though 1 was not 
aware of it. 

In some things Mr. Lindeman puzzles me. He cannot see 
how I can think science important, although it “contains no basis 
for the belief in progress." Surely the answer is simple. Science 
•s a tool which is needed for any deliberate social change, but 

Thert U, I tbifik, « piycholockal conftretiofi> bvt fhil is a different miller. 
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whether the sooal change is for the better or the wor^e depends 
upon its purposes, which science alone cannot determine. If I 
wish to travel to a certain place, a railway time-table is useful; 
whether my purpose is to visit an aged aunt or to murder a 
man from whom I have expectations, the time-table will help 
me equally. 

My view that science is ethically neutral becomes, in his 
mind, a view that science is ethically bad; he thinks he is inter- 
preting my view's in speaking of science as “brutalizing,’’ and 
of scientists as having nothing to do with the ends of life. All 
this is a complete mistake. “Brutalizing” is not an ethically 
neutral word. And as for the scientist, he should be also a 
citizen, and as a citizen he should use his science to make himself 
more useful. I think Mr. Lindeman was misled by my “scientific 
society,” setting forth possibilities which Mr, Aldous Huxley 
afterwards popularized as the Brav^ World. I did not 
mean to suggest — and 1 thought I had made this abundantly 
clear — that this nightmare was the only sort of society deserving 
to be called “scientific.” What I did mean to suggest, and what 
I still think very important, is that a society is not nccessardy 
good because it is planned. If it is planned by a minority who 
hold all the power, it will sacrifice the majority. If it is planned 
by men without kindliness, it will be cruel. I Me is planned by 
men incapable of instinctive happiness, it will be dusty. Science 
has shown the Germans and English how to destroy each 
cathedrals, but science alone will not show how to build up 
something equally good to take their place. On the other hand, 
science is making a world-state technially possible, but non- 
scicntific motives stand in the way of its realization. Sacnce 
creates possibilities, both good and bad, but it is not saence that 
decides which of them will be realized. i j 

Mr. Lindeman says that my philosophy does not lead 
action, and mentions education as my “only genuine actiwt 


action, and mentions education as my “only genuine actiwt 
interest,” Throughout my life 1 have been * f 

as my other work permitted, and often even at the 
my other work, in a number of practical movement som^ u 
cessful, some unsuccessful. Of those to whom ^ ’ 
familiar, a small minority (which includes Mr. Lindeman) 
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know me as a theoretical philosopher. If I can judge by my 
mall over a long period of years, most of the people who have 
read my writings or heard me speak think of me as a practical 
reformer. In America, where I am an alien, my practical ac- 
tivities have been externally restricted. In my own country, 
did Mr. Lindeman but know it, I have throughout my life 
taken part in English social and political life. 1 was an early 
member of the Fabian Society. 1 stood for Parliament during 
the writing of Pri»<ipia Maihem^tica. It is not my fault that I 
was not in Parliament during the first World War. 1 can hardly 
be properly described as inactive during this period, since the 
government found it necessary to restrict me to philosophical 
activities by sending me to prison, where, having noihing 
better to do, 1 wrote huroduciion to Mathematical Philoiopky. 
Mr. Lindeman thinks that I regard a scientist who Is interest^ 
in politics as an anomaly. This is the exact opposite of the truth. 
What is true is that, after the Russian Revolution, my dislike 
of the Russian regime made it difficult for me to cooperate with 
those Western Radial s who were, as I thought, being misled 
into support of totalitarianism. This difficulty has now become 
much less, since Rusria no longer casts so strong a spell upon 
reformers. 

Mr. McCilFs essay on my politial and economic ‘‘philoso- 
phy” deals mainly with matters which I should regard as lying 
wholly outside philosophy. He is amazed with me for dis- 
agreeing ^th Marx’s economics and failing to admire the 
Soviet regime. I shall not enter upon an argument on either of 
these matters, not only beause I am convinced that it would 
be futile, but beause they do not seem to me to come within 
the scope of even a very liberal interpretation of the word 
“philosophy.” I will, however, protest against one remark made 
by Mr. McGill as regards my criticism of the Bolsheviks. He 
^ys that 1 could not forgive them their rationalism, This is 
Quite the contrary of the truth. They seemed to me to be men 
m the grip of an unfounded system of theological dogmas; (hey 
were “rationalist” only in the sense in which scholastic dis- 
putants who relied on syllogisms might be ailed rationalists. 
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Faith in Dialectical Materialism seems to me impossible for 
any one who adheres to scientific method. 

Coming to more general matters, Mr. McGill makes much 
of the usefulness of the state and the necessity of planning, and 
the unwary reader would get the impression that I disagreed 
with him on these points. On the contrary, 1 agree emphatically, 
provided the state is democratic. 

He accuses me of believing in an “ineradicable’’ impulse to 
war. I cannot imagine what led him to make such a mistake. 
What I have said is that people whose lives are unhappy or 
thwarted are apt to develop hatreds and impulses towards vio- 
lence, and that, under our present social system, there are very 
many such people. He misses altogether my views as to the 
ways in which circumstances affect character. 

He makes much of my use of the word “instinct.” In Social 


Recottsirucdoft, which was not intended as a contribution to 
learning, but had an entirely practical purpose, I used the word 
“instinct” in its popular sense j elsewhere, I have used vaguer 
words, to make it clear that 1 was not speaking of instinct in its 
technical sense. Mr. McGill gives the impression that I use 
the word “instinct” much more often than 1 do, and affects to 
suppose that, when I use the word “impulse,” I mean “instinct 
as it is used in scientific accounts of animal behaviour. By this 
means he, no doubt unintentionally, distorts my meaning, and 
has an easy time in showing that I talk nonsense. 

lam somewhat puzzled as to what 1 should have to say in 
order to win favour. I am constantly accused of being insuffi* 
ciently “dynamic,” but when, as in Social Kecomiruct^n and 
Potferr, I advocate a dynamic psychology, I am equally taken 
to task, and am told (by a Marxist!) to remember that human 
nature is unchangeable. 

With regard to Social Keconstruchon, and to some extent 
with my other popular books, philosophic readers, knowing that 
I am classified as a “philosopher.” are apt to be * 

did not write Sodal Reconstruction in my capacity as a ptu^ioso 
pher;” I wrote it as a human being who suffered from t k 
state of the world, wished to find some way 
and was anxious to speak in plain terms to others 
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similar feelings. If I had never written technical books, this 
would be obvious to everybody j and if the book is to be under- 
stood, my technical activities must be forgotten. If I were 
a mountaineer and wrote a bo^ on the subject, I might men- 
tion the sunrise, and I should not expect to be reminded that, 
according to the Copernican theory, the sun does not rise. Some 
criticisms of my books on social and political questions seem to 
me something like such a reminder. 

Mr. Bode, who writes on my educational philosophy, is the 
only one of the contributors to this volume whom I recognize 
as (in an impersonal sense) an enemy. 1 feel that he and I de- 
«re very different kinds of society, and that therefore all agree- 
ment between us, except on minor points, is impossible. 

His attack would have been more effective if he had read 
my chief book on the subject, the one which, in England, is 
called EducAtiont but in America, to please a conjectured 
moralistic public, was re-christened by the publisher Education 
And the Good Life. He has also not read, so far as can be dis- 
covered, the chapter on education in Social Reconstruction. He 
dislikes me for being English, for being an aristocrat, for not 
wing a pragmatist, and for agreeing with Christianity (which 
he does not mention) in attaching importance to the individual.* 
As for the first two, they are not matters of choice j there is 
something Hitlerite in objecting to people on account of acci* 
dents of birth. As for the third, he says that I caricature prag- 
matism by saying that, according to It, truth is what pays; but 
this is a verbal quotation from William James. As to the fourth, 
this is the real crux, and the matter that calls for serious dis- 
cussion. 

His method of controversy is the familiar one of first mis- 
representing his opponent’s poation, and then citing contrary 
^atements as proof of inconsistency. I state, in the book which 
he has read, that as things are at present there is often a conflict 
wtween the educational demands of individual culture and 
the claims of citizenship. ] say that, given a better political and 

ihe Attacfciftf roo ti/itf importance to 
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social system, this conflict would not exist; 1 then state the case 
for the two sides. The conclusion at which 1 arrive, and which 
he quotes, is: “Considered sub s fecit aeternttatisy the education 
of the individual is to my mind a finer thing than the education 
of the citizen ; but considered politically, in relation to the needs 
of the time, the education of the citizen must, I fear, take first 
place.” By representing my statement of one side of the case as if 
it Were my balanced judgment, he makes this conc!u»on appear 
like an inconsistency. I get the impression — though in this / 
may be guilty of misrepresentation— that Mr. Bode sees no con- 
flict because he cares only for citizenship, and sees no point in 
individual culture except in so far as it produces better citizens. 

“Mr. Russell’s educational philosophy,” says Mr. Bode, “is 
becoming increasingly remote from the requirements of asso- 
ciated living in our modem society.” But what are “require- 
ments^’ They are the things that must be done in order to 
secure certain ends; they do not exist except in relation to those 
ends. If different ends are sought, the “requirements” become 
different. Education will be very different according to the ends 
sought by educators. 

There is a danger in speaking of community” analogous 
to that which results from Hegelian talk about ^Uke state.” If» 


wherever Hegel speaks of the state, we substitute a state, as 
logic demands, the plausibility of his arguments is much dimin' 
ished. Similarly when people inculcate loyalty to M^commumiy 
wc ought to substitute 4 community. We want our own citizens 
to be loyal to their own community, but do wc want the Japa- 
nese to be loyal to theirs? Should wc not rejoice, and think it 
a gain to the world, if disaffection became common in Japan. 
If so, loyalty to one’s own community is a virtue or a vj« 
according to the character of one’s own community and of us 
international activities. And, if this is granted, it must be re- 
grcttablc if education destroys a citizen’s apaoty tor ju«»y 
estimating his own community in compan^n 

We arc thus compelled to ask: should • ..j 

a man for world citizenship? The “requirements 

living in our modern scKicty.” - if 

compel us to say that it should unfit a man. That is t V 
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you are fit (or world citizenship your freedom from the 
prejudices of your neighbours will cause you to be thought 
wicked and anti-social, important persons will fight shy of you, 
and you will have difficulty in making a living. At any rate 
this will be true in Germany and Japan, which have adopted 
Mr. Bode*s emphasis on citizenship more whole-heartedly than 
it has yet been adopted in America or England. 

It is an old story. The Germans hated Napoleon and decided 
to imitate him (Hitler has a pinure of him in his study). The 
Japanese hated the white men, and decided to acquire their 
vices. We hate (he Nazis, but some of us think that we an only 
defeat them by becoming almost equally fanatial. In saying all 
this I am not wandering from the point. It is just such con- 
siderations which show the danger of a narrow conception of 
citizenship. 

Let us consider for a moment the world that would result 
from an exclusive emphasis on citizenship In every country of 
the globe. There would be communities of people totally in- 
capable of understanding the point of view of any community 
but their own, and therefore unable to view international issues 
with justice. In negotiations between two Powers, no considera- 
tion would be held relevant except the prospect of military 
victory, and education would have so fostered national vanity 
that each side would greatly exaggerate its chances of over- 
coming the other. In such circumstances wars would be frequent, 
blo^y, and fruitless. Apart from war, the citizens would only 
be interested in collective enterprisesj there would therefore 
be no art, no genuinely original Kience, and no religion except 
church-going. All this is already being brought about, in a 
greater or less degree, by the educational administrators who 
agree with Mr. Bode. 

What IS there to set against this powerful trend towards the 
human spirit? I can see nothing except the 
old religious emphasis upon the individual, which is an essential 
L j Christianity and Buddhism. Perhaps something 
could be done to make people aware what Chris’s teaching was. 
1 suggest that clergymen who have occasion to read in church 
the parable of the Good Samaritan should substitute for “Sa- 
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maritan” cither ^‘German” or “Japanese.” They would thus 
restore to the parable its original flavour, which it has entirely 
lost through the fact that we expect a Samaritan to be good. I do 
not think Mr. Bode would like Christ if He were a younger 
member of the Faculty of Ohio State University; I fear he 
would find Him subversive, anarchistic, and unpatriotic. More- 
over He would criticize the existing religious institutions. 


I come finally to Mr. Hook’s essay on my philosophy of 
history. If it is possible to distinguish between a philosophy and 
a scUnce of history, I should say that, while certain departments 
of history can already be made more or less scientific, and one 
may hope that many more will be, the attempt to create a 
philosophy of history is a mistake. I should regard men like 
Hegel, Marx, and Spongier as having a philosophy of history, 
in the sense that they believe in sweeping laws of historical de- 
velopment, cither progressive or cyclic. For such vast laws, 1 
should say, there is not, and never can be, any adequate evi- 
dence; they are reflections of our own moods upon the cosmos. 

But when I said that history is not a scieM, 1 ought to have 
been more careful to limit the statement. There are certain swial 
phenomena, more especially those that are economic or statisti- 
cal, where to a limited extent scientific laws can be discovered. 

But the limitations arc always important. 1 

young man, reading Goshen’s Exclusnzes. The boox 

delighted my scientific tastes by the precision of its 

and by the fact that the theory which it set forth appeared 

fully confirmed by the facts. As a set of •’/Po'het.ca prop^- 

tions it remains tme; it has the truth of pure 

But in the real world there is no longer a 

exchanges, which have been swept into the vortex of power 

''“peSaps an illustration will make my position 
exemplar of scientific succc« is the 

to which we must now add the very '^'"‘^“"^.oncerns 
by Einstein. (Slight as commoner 
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be true, but planets would be frequently dragged or knocked 
from their courses by unpredictable encounters, and astronomi- 
cal prediction would be unreliable. The meteors, in this case, 
would come under the head of what I call “chance.” I do not 
wish to press the analogy, but merely to illustrate how com- 
plexity may defeat science even in a rigidly deterministic uni- 
verse. 

Mn Hook has kindly summed up his queries at the end of 
his essay, and 1 will deal with his points serUthn. 

( I ) “What conditions of va I i dity wou Id h istori cal know ! edge 
have to satisfy, to be adjudged scientific?” The obvious test is 
prediction. To some slight extent prediction is possible; the 
present war could be predicted, at any rate after 1933. But pre- 
diction is not always scientific. A good horseman can predict the 
behaviour of his horse, but he does $0 by sympathetic imagina- 
tion rather than by science. A skilled negotiator uses the same 
kind of faculty in foreseeing the response to a proposal that he 
thinks of making. Successful politicians similarly divine mass- 
responses. All this is prediction, but it is not science. 

In order that a prediction may count as scientific, it must be 
made explicitly by means of a more or less general law obtained 
inductively from observed facts. The predictions upon which 
insurance companies base their scale of premiums satisfy this 
criterion, and $0 long as the companies remain solvent 1 shall 
admit that science has successfully mastered a certain province 
of social phenomena. But the field of valid prediction is very 
limited. What will be the population of the present territory 
0/ the United States fifty years hence? It is easy to extrapolate 
from vital statistics, but it would be rash to feel any certainty 
as to the validity of the extrapolation. The changes in the birth- 
rate during the last seventy years in Western Europe and 
America were foreseen by no one; very likely we arc equally 
blind to future changes in the same or in the opposite sense. 

It is easy to practise prediction <x post facto, and to show 
that people ought to have expected what occurred. But in this 
process there is usually something Jacking in intellectual sin- 
cerity, unless prediction to what is still the future can be prac- 
tised with equal success. We an now sec the auscs of the rise 
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of totalitarian states^ but no one (or at most a few lucky guess- 
ers) predicted it before 1917. Until then whatever was revolu- 
tionary was expected to be democratic; a revolution such as 
Hitler’s was no part of the forecast of those who professed to 
be scientific. 

(2) Mr. Hook next asks what 1 mean by economic causes 
in history. I cannot see that there is much difficulty about this. 
There is first and foremost the technique of production; then 
there are the laws and customs regulating distribution; then 
there are raw materials such as the existing technique can 
utilize. Among causes of change one cannot include economic 
motives which are constant^ but must include exceptional eco- 
nomic discontent, which is a psychological factor. Whether 
discontent will be an effective cause of change depends upon 
many (actors, some of them not economic. From Spartacus to 
the Russian Revolution of 1905, history is full of revolts that 
failed. Sometimes the difference between success or failure 
may turn on generalship; it may be doubted whether Parlia- 
ment would have been victorious in the English Civil War 
but for CromwclPs military skill. In such cases, economic issues 
may be decided by causes which arc in part not economic. 

(3) In the history of the last hundred and fifty years, the 
technique of machine production overshadows everything else 
as a cause of change; so at least I think. And I think that its 
potency in this respect is likely to be at least as ^eat during 
the next hundred and fifty years. I am of course including its 


effect upon the art of war. a ^ 

It may be worth while to mention a few of the effects 0 
industrialism. First: a much smaller proportion of the total 
labour-power of the human race is needed for the production 
of necessaries; consequently much more is spent on _ 
The luxury on which most is spent is war; perhaps t 
largest item is education. The changes due to the 
]i,L= p.p„l..io„ .,e ver, grp..: .hPP 
the growth of journalism and propaganda. ^ • 

dustrial population is more urban than an „ and 

change of habits weakens the force of 
morals, and has led among other things to the 
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change in the status of women. Third: a portion of the labour 
liberated from the production of necessaries Is spent on new 
inventions and discoveries 5 the result is that change is much 
more rapid than at any former time, and that people who are 
no longer young live in a world to which their habits arc not 
adapted. This means that the gulf between generations is 
greater than it used to be. Obviously one could go on through 
a long volume tracing such effects, but I have said enough to 
show how much 1 agree with Marx in this matter. 

(4) What is the source of ideas, such as nationalism, which, 
m my opinion, do not primarily have economic causes? 

Here one must distinguish: given the division of the world 
into nations, economic interests quickly become associated with 
each nation, and subsequent rivalry may have mainly economic 
causes. But it is not economic causes that determine the division 
of mankind into nations. A nation is a unit defined by senti- 
ment, of which the foundation is love of the soil and of what 
is familiar. But this may or may not develop into nationalism. 
The stock example is Ireland, as contrasted with the Highlands 
of Scotland. Their economic circumstances were closely similar, 
yet after 1745 the Highlanders became part and parcel of the 
British nation, as much in feeling as In politics, while the Irish 
never did. The massacre of Glencoe was an atrocity comparable 
to those of Cromwell in Ireland, but did not leave the same 
bitterness. I think the main ausc of this difference was that the 
Highlanders became Protestants while the Irish did not. This 
difference, of course, had its causes, but I do not think they 
were economic. 

The usual genesis of nationalism is as follows: first there is 
a common peril or a common misfortune; usually geographical 
propinquity is what causes it to be common. Out of this grows 
a sympathy for those who share our own peril or misfortune, 
and probably a common effort to avert it. Thus a community 
IS cemented by coSperation and a common hatred of the enemy. 
It resistance is successful, or even if it is gloriously unsuccessful, 
a heroic myth grows up, and is taught to children as soon as 
they can understand it. In pursuit of the triumph of right, the 
newly victorious nation inBicts well-merited punishment on its 
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former oppressors, or a( least hopes to do so. If it succeeds, 
not only is justice vindicated, but wealth accrues to the cham- 
pions of righteousness, showing that God is on their side. Since 
education became common, the schools have been found very 
useful in inculcating these moral sentiments. Aggressive na- 
tionalism is quite as full of lofty morality as the defensive sort. 
Subjectively, the sentiments involved are not those of pecuniary 
gain, except on the part of a comparatively small minority ^ in- 
deed, the men who risk death in aggressive war are seldom the 
men who profit by it. 

Nationalism seems to me analogous to the solidarity of mem- 
bers of a creed or party. This kind of solidarity, also, has been 
a frequent cause of warsj here also the economic motive is 
secondary. The Albigcnsians, for instance, would have been 
much richer if they had allowed themselves to become Catholic, 
and their motives for not doing so cannot be held to have been 


economic. 

The causes of group-solidarities lie deep in human nature, 
and are not to be explained by the self-interest psychology of 
the early nineteenth century. I do not profess to be able to 
explain them at all fully myself, and most suggested explana- 
tions seem to me to introduce questionable mythology. 

(5) What do I mean by a “chance” event? I mean one of 
which the causation is unknown. “Chance” decides whether an 
expected child turns out to be a boy or a girl, and "chance de- 
cides which of the hereditary possibilities that Mendelian prin- 
ciples allow will be realized. But when we deal with large 
groups, “chance” no longer decides: there will be about twenty- 
one boys to twenty girls, if I remember aright. I",,'*’"® 
should regard the birth of Napoleon as a "chance” e'-ent. We 

do not know why a man of supreme "'’['**7 upon 

in Corsica at that time. And if France had had « 
generals no better than the average, the history of P 
from 1794 to 1815 might have been very different from wh 

' The best example I know of a 

large consequences is one which has been a J' 

Mr. Hookj 1 mean, the German decision m 19 7 
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Lenin to go to Russia. I oil this a “chance” event because, ob- 
viously, the German government must have thought of strong 
reasons on each side, and might just as easily, so far as we can 
see, have come to a contrary decision. 

(6) Mr. Hook finds ^ult with me for saying that if a hun- 
dred men of the seventeenth century had died in infancy the 
modern world would not exist, lam prepared to concede that 
a hundred is too small a number, but the principle would re- 
main if we substituted a hundred thousand. Let us argue the 
matter on the assumption that this substitution Is made, 

Con^der one simple fact: that the wheel was unknown in 
America until white men introduced it. No doubt the wheel 
was the product of an evolution which took a considerable time, 
but each step required brains, and among the Indians the neces- 
Mry brains did not happen to occur. To take a more extreme 
instance: monkeys in a given environment do not develop the 
same productive technique as men do, and the difference is 
obviously due to the greater intelligence of men. Intelligence 
is therefore a causa. In history, it is remarkable how local- 
ized great advances have been. Mathematics, though the early 
Babylonians reached a certain point, is almost entirely a Greek 
invention 5 if the Greeks had not existed, there is no reason to 
suppose that anything analogous to Euclid’s Elemcm would 
have been written In antiquity, still less during the middle ages. 
And the Greeks who made mathematical discoveries were a 
very small number of men. Modern science also owes its inception 
to a very small number of men, of whom Copernicus, Kepler, 
and Gahleo are the chief. There was no good reason, except 
the accidental absence of exceptional genius, for the failure of 
the Arabs during the middle ages to make the discoveries of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth ccmurics. It is such facts that 
make me attach importance to intelligence as a cause of tech- 
nique— and, moreover, to intelligence which (as in later an- 
tiquity) may not be forthcoming when the opportunity for its 
exercise exists in the environment. 

(?) I come at last to the question of moral judgments. As 
a fundamental problem of ethics I have considered this ques- 
tion m an earl.er part of this reply; at the moment, 1 pr^ose 
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to offer a more political answer, which raises no fundamental 
issues. The political systems that 1 most dislike have the quality 
of being, in practice, self-refutingj that is to say, those who try 
to establish them arc almost certain to fell. (I have set forth 
this point of view briefly in Power, Chapter XVI.) An aris- 
tocracy cannot long retain power except by consent, and consent 
will not be obtained without certain virtues. In the modern 


world, the beliefs that led men to submit to aristocracies have 
lost (heir force, and a new aristocracy, such as that of the Nazis, 
rouses so much opposition that it has little chance of permanent 
success. If you desire a political areer which is not to end on 
the scaffold or in St. Helena, you must be a little careful not to 

0 if end (he mass of mankind too deeply. I do not say that 1 
should imitate Hitler even if I were sure of success, but that is 
because my desires are different from his. What I hold prac- 
tically is something like Leibniz's maximum of compossibles. 

1 regard the satisfaction of desire as per se good, no matter what 
or whose the desire; sometimes desires arc compatible, some- 
times nor. If A and B desire to marry each other, both can be 
satisfied; if each desires to murder the other without being 
murdered, at least one must be disappointed. Therefore mar- 
riage is better than murder, and love is better than hate. 

This, of course, does not go to the root of the matter. Why 
should I think all satisfaction of desire good? Only owing to 
an emotion of benevolence. It is therefore circular to deduce the 
excellence of benevolence from the principle that satisfaction 
of desire is good. It is, however, not circular, but sound sense, 
to say to a group of people, or to the whole human race: you 
arc more likely to be happy, and to get what you desire, .f you 
desire things which you can obtain without injuring other 
people, and if other people’s desires also have this «*««cter 
might, on this ground, be held that a Nietzschcan ethic ij fool- 
ish, since, if it is held by every one. no one will ^t ^ny g 
out of it. Perhaps in this way one might evade 
issues. I have, however, no wish to do so, and 
refer Mr. Hook to what 1 said in reply to Mr. Buchl 

more .ho. . hove .. oboo. hiW, 
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although it does not arise out of Mr. Hook’s essay. Historical 
facts often have intrjn«c interest, quite independently of their 
causal connections. Whether history is a science or not, it cer- 
tainly can be an art, and I, for my part, value it quite as much 
for its intrinsic interest as for what it an establish in the way of 
causal laws. I value it also for the knowledge it gives of human 
beings in circumstances very different from our own — not 
mainly analytic scientific knowledge, but the sort of knowledge 
that a dog-lover has of his dog. History has perhaps its greatest 
value in enlarging the world of our Imagination, making us, 
in thought and feeling, ciciicns of a larger universe than that 
of our daily preoccupations. In this way it contributes not only 
to knowledge, but to wisdom. 

Note: Dr. Godel’s most interesting paper on my mathematical 
logic came into my hands after my replies had been completed, 
and at a time when 1 had no leisure to work on it. As it is now 
about eighteen years since I last worked on mathematical logic, 
it would have taken me a long time to form a critial estimate 
of Dr. G5del’s opinions. His great aNIity, as shown in his previ- 
ew work, makes me think it highly proUble that manv of his 
criticisms of me are justified. The writing of Primpia Mai/ie- 
wa/ica was completed thirty-three years ago, and ob>'iously, in 
view of subsequent advances in the subject, it needs amending 
m various w.-^ys, If I had the leisure, I should be glad to attempt 
a revision of its introductory portions, but external circumstances 
make this impossible. I must therefore a^ the reader to give 
Dr. Gbdel’s work the attention that it deserves, and to form his 
own critical judgment on it. 
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PREI ACE TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


E xcuse for this bibliography by an amateur requires 
passing personal reference. It is primarily and literally a 
home-made affair except for most of the periodical data. A state- 
ment read about ten years ago in an article by the late Dean 
Bouton of New York University, in which he suggested that one 
should pick some author, some topic, or some period to centralize 
book hunting, led to my choice of the works of Bertrand Russell 
as the foundation for my growing philosophy library. 1 then 
had hve or six of his works. 1 now own sixty-five volumes 
written by him or to which he contributed, most of which were 
picked up at random wherever business or pleasure brought me 
and each contributed the thrill of “another Russell.” Hence 
when Professor Schiipp kindly consented to my preparing the 
bibliography for this volume, I had much of the material at my 
elbow. The folly of the choice of a bibliographer who had 
nothing more than these books and his enthusiasm to offer is 
hisi the mistakes of commission and omission are entirely mine. 

Among the known omissions, of which brief mention an be 
made, arc a series of weekly syndicated articles submitted for a 
period of two years to the New York AmerUan and an unknown 
number of articles written for causes and campaigns, like 
women's suffrage, distributed in pamphlet form by now defunct 
organizations. I had hoped to find It possible to enlist the aid 
of some undergraduate in the philosophy department of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to try to dig out some of 
together with additional contributions to the Cambridge 
zinc, but 1 found none who could spare the time from wa 
pursuits. 

I know of three prior bibliogi 
Russell. The first appeared in 
of Olwrlin College, printed in f 
Dramatic Index under the title, 
phy.” My thanks are due to T 
publishers thereof, for their kir 
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when I found the New York Public Lilwary copies mutilated, 
peculiarly enough solely at the Ruasell pages. Prior to my 
receipt thereof, I had gathered most of the material therein. 
I found it necessary to correct a few items. I verilled all and 
have added considerably to the Items listed. Professor Edgar S. 
Brighfman, Chairman of the Boston University Graduate 
School, kindly loaned me his typescript of a bibliography pre- 
pared by associates in the Department of Philosophy. I deeply 
appreciate his thoughtfulness in sending me this work and 
acknowledge its aid in supplying some valuable leads. The third 
bibliography appeared in Who's Who in Philosophy ^ published 
in 1942 by Philosophical Library, Inc. That was prepared by 
me and contains such of the material gathered for the present 
work as came within the compass of the Who's Who. 

My chief thanks arc due to Mr Russell himself, to whom I 
owe gratitude for the unforgettable pleasure of a charming 
afternoon in which he reminiscingly reviewed the material I 
then had and gave me many valuable hints for additional items. 

My wife genially shared the labors of proof-reading. 

It is hoped that the chronological list of principal works will 
add to the value of the bibliography and serve as a further 
reminder of the versatility and genius of the subject. 

Lester E. Denonn 

Niw you City 


PRtFACt TO THE THIRD EDITION 

I N ific cl:<[nc of alm.«t $ix vc.irs iince the Second Edition. Eifl Ru»)l 
hAs cmtitiucd to he nmAAingly pndific to the extent thxi a hibfogranher 
CAR not he certAit. ihAi he hA» aII the entries for even so short . sp,n of 
A tremendously productive life. These veors h.tve justl}-, though hcUleHl)’ 
yowned hs Achievcioents with the Order of Merit end the Nohel Pri« 
tor UecAture, the btter a singulArly notAhle xwArd for a philosopher. 
Reference to a grcAt mAisy of the trAnslolh-ns of Russell's works hos 
iKcn Added And a number of herns hove been recovered for prior veers 
through further rese.rch « ,he Ldirery of Congress .od elsewhere as 
cwor.un.ty pre^n.ed but the most gretifying ,esu1„ h.ve come from the 
hints in4 dues furiushed by alen friends. 

N’cwygeicCjTr 
Juat ,9c t 
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Lofjdon, Williams 8 e Norgate, v. HI, 1896, pp. 97-112. 

Captions: I. The Axiom of Free Mobility— 11. The Axiom of Dimenilon*. 

The Logic of Geometry. Mind, New Series, v. V, 1896, pp* 


aptioiwr I. The Axiom of Comeeiuence-A. 

Geometrical A/gument-ll. The Axiom of Dimensio«-lU. The S g 


Line. 


Review of A. Har.Mq«ir.’s E>,m critique jr ehfo *>’“‘ 
dan, U S6enc, cantrmforain.. Mind. N«w &r.«, v. V. 

pp. 4 10-41 7 - 

Oh the Relations of Numeer and Quahttty. Ne 

Scries, v. VI, 1896 , pp. 326-34f- 

74 ^ 
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j89S*19oo 

1897 

/. An Essav ok THi Foi/NDATroKs OF CEOMmv. Cambridge, at 
thf Univcrmy Pr«\ 1897. 201 pp. 

C«nifftis; InirodiKMpft— OMf ftMn by in Rrbilon 10 Ugfc, 

PsycMogy and Mathenulict^l. A Short HiMory MciafvonKiryll. 
Critical Account of Socno Pnvhvi Ph*lo«phicaI TKcoms oi Gwmetry-^ 
III. See. A. The Aiionn Ftojectivc C«m«r>. Sec. B, live Aijoiw of 
Mctiica) CcoBiclry— tv. Iltilotophical OoMc^venccj. 

T rar>»Uie<| by M. CarfciMt. Sitsi w ttt /ooiewen// Jt U 0 /«mtiru. Gaudier. 
Vin*<»» 1^01. pp. J74. 

a. Rcviiw of L. C<Hiturat*s Df tmfini mAthematifuf. Mifui, New 

Series, v. VI, 1897, pp. n 2-119. 

1898 

1- L«$ AxjomBS PrOFREs a Et^CLIOS SoNF-Iu tHFIRlOI^ESf JtfifUf 

tir MrtAfhjiufur ft de MortAf^ v. 6 , pp. ? 59-7 76. 

2- Review of a. E. H. Lott’j THccrftifdi MfchAnUi: ah Imrpduc” 
tcry TffAiite AH thf Theory of MrehonKi. Mmd, New Series, v. 

vn, 1898 , pp. 404 - 41 1 . 

1899 

1. SuR Lis Axiom de la GtOMErRis Rau< dr Mrufhyiip,e rt 
df Mortlf, 1899, pp. 684-707. 

2 . Review gf a. Meiiv»ng‘s Vehrr dtr Brdruiung dfi U'ehrruhert 
Crtrna. Mtnd, New Series v. VIII, 189^. pp. 251.456. 


1900 

A CRdtCAL Exis>*moK OF THE PHiLosorHY OF Leu» 17 : With 
AN Appendix of Leading Passages. Cambridge, at the Univer- 
'•tv Press 1900. xsi, 31 1 pp. 

Sr.ond £d.iion (wnh a nr« ,^ef.ee). Un<Ju«, Ceorire Allen A Vr^nlo.Ud 

'Ut7> av, (II iiji. ’ 

Unre«i> l‘rrfacc-|. Uibni,*, Nernwry PcoposiCioos and 

the l^w of li»nt»»di<rj«i-.|||. Cofiiingent Prop«iilvn» and the Uw of 
ufficipnr Reason— IV. The Coneeptinn of SgbwaiKC-V. The Idemity of 
hdorrmihk, onJ the Law nl Coolinoiiy. Po«blli.t and Coinpo»lbllity- 
t 'Uy Did Leihnic Believe in an Exrenwl World-— VII. The Philosophv 

HhilopAs Mat,,,. ,bl At Eaplainlng Coo.inoity and Eiren«on-IX. 
The Uhyr.r«h of ^ C,«joia„g^X. The Theory of Space and Tins, and 

SoMl and B.Hjy-.\tII. Confined and IVonscigoi ferceplIon-XIV. Ulb- 
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nix’s Throry of Knowledge— XV. Proofs of the Exisfenre of CoH— XVI. 
Leibniz's Eihtn, Appendix. 

Transited Into Frenrh, i^ot. 


1901 

/. L’Ioee o'Orohe et la Position Absolute dans LTspacb bt 
LE Temps. Paris. Con^rh inUrnmionM de fhtUi^hie, logkfu< ft 
hh/orif des ic'tfncfs^ IQOi> pp. 241 * 277 ' 

2. Recent Woeks on the Peinciples of Mathematics. The 
InternmionAl Monthly ^ v. 4. July 1901, pp. 83*101. 

Reprinted under the title, *'M»thenta«io and the Meiaphyiicians,'* (with six 
footnotes added In 1917) in Myttithm and Lofie, Chp. V (191S). 

3. On the Notion of Oeoee. M'tndf N«w Scries, v. X, 1901, pp. 
30 - 5 *' 

4. Is Position in Time and Space Absolute or Relative? Mind^ 
New Series, v. X, 1901, pp. 293 * 3 * 7 * 

5. Review of W. Hastie’s iran^aiion of Kant's Comoiony. M^nd, 
New Series, v. X, 1901, pp. 405*407. 


1902 

/. Review of P. Boutroux's Ulmn^nttticn ft Ut mathtmAVffuet if Ion 
Dacartfi. Mmd^ New Series, v. XI, 1902, pp. 108*109. 

2 . SUR LA LOCIQUE DES RELATIONS AVEC DBS APPLICATIONS A LA 
THEORIE DES SERIES. Rewt if Mathfm. (Turin), v. 8 , 190* 


pp. I 2 - 43 * 


1903 


/. Th* Principles of Mathematics. Cambridge, at ihe University 
Press, 1903. ix, 53 * PP' ^ _ y,,. 

Second Ediriin (»i.k a »r« In.rodiK.ion pp. v-.iv), ■»! ^ ^ 

W. W. Norion & Compinr, Iac.! London, Ceorge Allen 

London, MeUod, iinix, sj* PP- 

Conienr. /. Tit Mt^fUti *{ In'ipL- 

Ma,he,.,a.i..-ll. S>Md»Ik Logic-IIL 

,ion.-IV. Proyee NxnKS, Ad,ee..«. and Verbr-V. ^ The 

VII. Propo.i.ional ^""^'■“"'7''"’ ^ ^'““Ti'aniL 
Conreadicion-Pow II. Hnmitr-W. IWi«..ion o ,, 

Add., ion and Mol.ipl«.«.-XIII. Fin..c an.1 7*”) JJivl. 

Fin.,e Nnniber^XV. Addi.i^l of Teem. ''“j’X 7^ FeaHlon.- 

Whole and Par.-XVM. InfciMe Wholi^XVMI. Ra.K» 
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11/ XIX. The Iff M4;nr'odp^.XX. Tkf R*ngf 

• 4 OM.im»i)-~XXI. Niin 4 v(» j» Rcjimsiag MsgnitvJft Mra»urcMi<ni— 
XMI Zrn^XXIII, Irfimrt. TKr InfiniKtnnjl, 4i>d C»niiftuin-— Par/ fl'. 
Or.//r^y,X\V, TIk ttf Srfir*— XXV. TXr Mr4A>n| <A Or«1cf— 

XXVI. j| Rrbliont—XXVl] Dtffrn*n<f ©f $<«» and 

Si:.*H«—XXV'llt On »bf Dif«rrnci brt»«i» Open and Clo«<d 
XXfX. rr(»j*^Ki(wi» and Ordinal Kunibev^XXX. DrdrkmdS Tiuory of 
Sgnikr^-XXXI. DiJiaiMC— Rrfrr !'. ImfiaUf a"J C^tuauuy — XXXI 1. Tht 
C«*rrcljiM>n nf Serws— XXXIIT Rr*J Kuiiibcn—XXXIV. Limilt anil Irra- 
rii»nj| XuiiiKr*— XXXV. CaAror's Fiol Definjrion nf CoAiinuHy— XXXVI. 
OiJinal iWinuii»— XXXVir Tra«sHi*r CarJinaJ*— XXXVIII, Tfan»linit. 
OnlinjK^XXXlX. The InAnrti'vwal CaWulu»— XL. Thr Inlinirriimal and 
i>iv l'n|«ro)wr Infimir— >XLI. PhiloaopliHal .^rgvnKou CoiK«minc ih< 
liifinH^^iiial— XLII. TV Philojophy of ihe Conhnoom— XUII. Tbr Phi- 
lu*o|*y of «k< lofin.it— 17. f/torr— XLlV. Dim«n,ion$ aod Complr* 
Ku.iVr*— XLV. Projrrtiw C««Actrr— XtVt. Dricnpiivr Cfomrcry— 
XLVIl. M.in.al CcoMH*r»> — XLVMI R«]a(iuii of M<i»ical to ProjffUtc and 
nrvrlpiivr C.v.rHrx,^XLlX. DefiniiioM of Vjr^ow Spam— L, The Con. 
unww of S}iKx— tl. UgKal Arguinmri af^aiiw Poiiut— III. Kani'j Tht- 
or> nf 17/, Masi/e W Rfo/roii— Llll Maiirr— LIV. Motion— 

LV Caouliit— LVI. Drfioliion of a D>oj*Kal World— L VI I NowioVj 
Lana of Moiwn— IVIIT, Abaolvk and Rrlativ< Moijon— LlX. Hrni’i Dy- 
namio-Apivridu A. Tfce Lnciral and Arrthi«K.iral Docirinoi of Frew— 
Apprndu R. The DcKtfior of Typn. 


• The f'sEE M.^w's W.xskip. ^ri.rif. v, I, 

I)rc. IflOJ. pp. 4tS-4J4. 

P»bU.hcd ,U. ..«h » .p„ul p„t»r< b)r B<rir,nd Ruw-ll, PufiljnJ, Mjinf, 
ri«.ir>,i B,„| ^ U„.^, 

Rcp»n.rJ in u..l,.n, Nc. V.ck, >nd Cl- 

r.llj, Untnun^ Cr«. i fn., fEp, a, ^ 

"tk, fo.nhj,, (jIcwj. MjJ,,.. Unpi.niK Cwi. t Cn. <,,l, Chp III 

S.U,„.I K,. 

i?Ii’ *”*■• *’ •' f'.' ►'>" 

Ihl,lr™n.J-l,„, C.r,M, K,n«s #47,, p,. 

0 .hcr Re, , Jin,, in 

^.i..l b, R,,. } t Mnnd. K,» York, Unen.jn^ Cwn t Co., L«,don, 

A f,« M,„.. Wn,A,p- N„ York. p,, /■ 

' Won, Ho.sb.on, MilB.n, 404.,, . t„L 

V«k, Henr, Holi * IV, ,,p, ,/ 
ZJ^Z Zrr^'- •''r ■«». PP 4,Hol, 

K-« York H ’ ^**™"”*'*' PP P.««. 

PP ""7 4.4 •»>‘- 


in (io/J« «„> v. ,f. FA. 
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750 

j. Recent Works on the Philosophy of Lei8NI2. Min/i, New 
Series, v. XII, 1 903, pp. 177-201. 

Criil(»| no(Nv of L. Cuorourat's Jt Lfibuh. J'afm dtt do(ii‘ 

mtttii tHtJitt, 4nd E. Cassirer's LtibHh' Stutm tu utue" 

OrnndU^tn. 


1904 

/. LlTEftATCRE OF THE FjSCAL CONTROVERSY, JndffntHfHt RfSltWy 
V. I, Jan. 1904, pp. 684*688. 

Review' of Ashlev’s Tkt Ttttf RroWe« diwf Pijou'i Tbf RidJU 0/ Ibf 
Urii. 

2 . Mr. Charles Booth’s Proposals for Fiscal Reform. Con^ 
tfmforAry RtWfu;, v. 85, Feh. 1904, pp. 198-206. 

3. Meinomc's Theory of Complexes and Assumptions, Mmd, 
New Series, v. XIII, 1904 j I. pp. 204*219; II. pp. 33^*354 • 
III. pp. 509-524. 

4 . NoN*EucLIOIAN GeOMEIRY. Athfnneum, V. 124 , 1904 , pp* 592 
593- 

Reply 10 reiiicjwi of Kb Eirey o" i*e FoutMthnt of Ctomttry. 

5. Review of G. £. M.»>re’s Prinafu Ethics, Rrvifu., 

V. 1 1, March 1904, pp. 328-333. 

6 . On History. Thr InAtprnMent Reww, v. Ill, July 1904» PP 
207-215. 


/. 


•J- 

4' 

5 - 


1905 

The Essential Import of Propositions. Mind, New Senes, v 
XIV, 190S, pp. 398-401. 

DiscuNioti of Paper of HogK MacColl. 

Review of H. Poinwri’, W Hyfethnu. /tf-W, N.w 

Series, v. XIV. 1905, pp- 41 >- 4 ' 8- 


N DeKOTINO. mm, New Series, v. XIV. 1 905. pp. 479 - 493 - 

EVIEW of A. Meinong's Unlrriudiuiii'-n ^r ‘''■•^'■”'"’"^.,8, 
irf Piychologie. Mind, New Senes. ». XIV, 1905. PP- 53 

IR LA RELATION OES MATHEMATIOUES A *•* ^ g, 

„e de M. A. N. Whiiehe.-id). Rrvx.t dc Mrli’fl'l'l 
ordf, V. 13, 190$- PP- 9 «M' 7 - 
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1903-1908 

1906 

r. On Some Djpficultie$ in the TheuryofTransfinite Num* 
BEES AND Order Types. FroerrHingt London Mathfmatual So- 
fif ty. Serifs 2, V. 4, March 7» 1907, pp. 29-53. 

2. The Theory of Implication. Journal of Maihr- 

mtnici, V. 28, 1906, pp. 159-202. 

Oprion): 1. Primitive Ideas— t. Primitive Pr«positioA^). Elrmentary 
Proprrtie^^4, MulilptieaCMH and Addition— y. Formal Ru 1 e*-*S. MiveU 
Ueeosis Propoeiiioni— y. Propositions Cumerning all Values of the Vari* 
ablet. 

j, Reply to Poincare's Letter, Note. Min^, New Scries, v, XV, 

1906, p. 143. 

RepI) i« Poincare*} roninteni on Ruu> 1 l*t Review, tt 140s, 1. 

4. Review <>f H. MacCollS Sym6otr< Lofir anti //; /I ^^ieationf. 
Mind, New Scries, v. XV, 1906, pp. 25 $-260. 

3. The Nature of Troth. Mind, New Series, v. XV, 1906, pp. 
5 Jt- 533 - 

Rrjirinted in £**0^1, 1410, 6m tno lectiofo u **Thc Moni»Ic 

Th«or> of Troth," and third ie<CM» renritien a> **00 the Nature of Truth 
and FalKhood." 

6. Les paradoxes de la lucioue. Rrtwr d< Mftttphyti^ur ft 4 t 
MoroU, V. 14, 1906. pp. 627-650. 

1907 

t- On the Nature of Truth. Proerrdm^i /frfiro/rilim SonVfp, 
New Series, Lnndon, WiNiams & Norgare, v. VII, 1906-1907, pp. 
28.49. 

2 - The Study of Mathematics. Nrw QuartMy, Nov. 1907. 

Reprinted , in Ettoys, ipto, Chp. HI. Mystvitm W LogK, 

• 41 1, Chp. IV. 

S- Review nf A. Meinoogs Ohr dit Strliun^ dir Gfgfniundtthf* 
oru tm SyiUm drr Wtittni<ha\trH. M'md, New Series, v. XVI, 

1907, pp . 43^-43^ 

1908 

i' Transatlantic 'Truth'. /ifEany knv-w, v. JI, Na 10, Jan. 

1908, pp. 393-410. 

Reprinted; in FiUoiofAuai £usrt, 9 f "VVilliam JaiiKt't Conception of Troih," 
•pro, Chp. V. 
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i. LlfiEAALtSM AND Women’s SUFFRAGE. C^nUmforttry 
V. 94, July 1908, (f. ii-i6. 

Determinism AND Morals. Hihhm Jcumel, v. 7, Oct. 1908, 
pp. 113-121. 

Reprinted: in 'Hlie El«menis of Eihics." 1910* 

Chp. 1 . 

4. Mathematical Logic as Based on the Theory of Type. 
American Journal of Maihematia^ v. 30. 1 908, pp. 222*262. 
C4ption»: I. Th« CoAtrAdictioi»^n. All and Aoy^IlI. The M«aninf and 
R4ng« of C«n<ralit<d Proposiiions— IV. Tlie Kiofardiy of Typ< * V. The 
Axiom of RedueibiUiy— VI. Poaiiivc Ideu and Propositions of Symbolic 

Elemeoury Thcoric of Oaaies lod Relation^VIl. Descrip- 
tive Funcrions^tX. Cardinal Number^X. Ordinal NumberL 

5. Mr. Haldane on Infinity. New Series, v. XVII, 1908, 
pp. 238-242. 

On Haldane’s Presidential Address to AriilMelian Society on *‘The Methodi 
of Modem Lofic and the Conception of Infinity,** 1907. 

6. ‘Tf” and “Imply." Mind, New Series, v. XVII, 1908, p. 300. 

A reply to Mr. MacColl. 


J909 

j. Pragmatism. Edinburgh Reuirw, ». CCIX, No. CCCCXXVIII, 
Apr. I 909 »PP- 363-388. 

Review of James* The Wilt to Fe/xew and Progmaiumt of Schiller’s PAife* 
iofhical Eitayt and Uudm in Humoni$mi of Dewey’s Studiet in 
Theory i and Columhio Vneoersity Bttayt, FhUoiofhkat, and Ftychalogtcai 
in Hanar of WiUiom James, 1 90I. 

Reprinted: in Fhihtafhical Ettays, 1910, Chp. IV. 


1910 

7. Principia Mathematica. V, I. with Alfred North Whitehead. 
Cambridge, at the University Press. I9t0. xiri, 674 pp- iKO"" 
Edition, 1935. ^ 

P«f«*. Alphabetical Lb. of Proposition. 

I Preliminary Explanation of Ideas and Noiation^Il. TJko^ -marv 
Typ..-III. Incompleu Symbolt-Part I. M..hen.a...J Ufie-^»^ 

^"par. I-Seo. Th. -P^o., of Pl-irE P^ud! 

Cla«o nod ReUtionf— D- Ugie of Relatjoni— E. ^ J] 

.n/f «ums of Clas»*— Part II. Cardinal Arithiwetic— Summary J* . * 

Couples-B. SuWriaises. Sub-Relation. and Rclal.ve 
One-Many, Many-One, and One-One Relations— D. $e ections- 
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I9o8*i9> 1 

Es Indudive Re)AtMa^App«ndi« A. Tlie Thfory «f Dfducciofi br Propo* 
sitioiu Conuininf App^mit V4rijbl<*~*B. MitKemiiicil Induciion^^. 
TrurK'Funciions and Oth«r«. Lisi of DefioUtosa 

3. PKtLOsoPHtCAL ts&AYi. Lon<loA, New York, Bombay and Cal- 
c\iit4, Longmans, Green 8 e Co., 1910. vi, 185 pp. See alw Myiri^ 
cum and LagU^ 1918. 

Cent«Mii: I. T)te Elemfou of Ethics (i909)^ll. The Free Man'i Wenhip 
(190))— III. TV Sivdy of MatkeoiKKt (ipo})'^IV. Pn^matiini (1909) — 
V, WUllam James** ConccpeioA of Tniih (loel)^VL Hie Monittk Theory 
of Trvih (i9o9)^VII. Ob (be Mature of Troth and FaUehood (1904). 

J. Axti-SuppracRT AMXJtntS. PeofU*t Si*/r4ge Fcdfratian, June 
1910. 

4. The pHicowPHr of William James. Lndng dgc, v. 167, Oct. 

pp. 5 ^- 55 . 

Wrtncft after (be death of James. 

S’ Some Exflanatioms m Reply to Me. Beadley. Mind, New 
Series, v. XIX, 1910, pp. 373-378. 

Reply (0 a revic* of TAt PrindfUt 0/ MstA^mstict. 

6. Ethici. Qumerty, y. 3, Feb. 1910, pp. il-34; May, pp. 
* 3 »-U 3 

CaptioA*: I. The Sobjevt Matter of Eihico-^ll. TV Meaning of Good and 
Bad— in. Right and Wroag^lV, Egoiam. 

Reprinied: In FAtfoiepAcea/ Ei$ap, u *'Tbe Elemenu of Ethin," (910, 
Chp. I. 

7. La theoeie DEs types lociouel Rcvuc da Mitayhysi^uc a dt 
MartU, V, 18, 1910. pp, 263-301. 

I. La nature dn fonctrona propoaitionnelle^ II. Definaion e( lyetematl^e 
ambiguite det notion* de verite et d’emur. III. Peurqgoi one fonRran donnee 
re^ukrt dee argument* 4*00 eertain type. IV. La bitrarehie dee fonetJon* « 
propeutioni V. I'axiome de r^uetlbibte. VI, U theorie dee clattet Vlt. 
Raiioai poor aeeepter Paiwmc de redurtibiltte. 

19XX 

Basis of Realism. }o\amdl 0/ Ptychoiogy, and 

^citnupc Method, y. VIII, No. 6, March 16, 19x1, pp. 158-161. 

3. L'tMPORTAHCE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE LA LOOXSTXQUB. Rcw de 
Metafhyn^ue ct de y. 19, X911. pp. a8l-294, 

Addrm: a l-toole de* Haute* Etude* toeiala. Mar. aa, 191 c. See Item #j, 
1913 for refereoce to English transbtloo of this addron. 
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J. KNOWLEDCt BY ACQUAINTANCE AND KnOWLEOCE BY DuCftlP- 
TION. Proce^dmif Society, New Scries, v. XI, l^io- 

1911, pp. io 3 -u 8 . 

Repfjftccd* in r*r ProHm cf PMotcfhy, Chp. V. MyiiKhm »nd 
ijil» Chp. X. 


S912 

/- PftiNCiPlA Mathematica. y. H. With Alfred North Whitcheid. 
Cambridge, at the University Press, 1912. Jtxxl, 742 pp. Second 
Edition, 1927. 

ConiftiH: Prefatot)’ Sfa^enwin 0/ $}*mboSie Conception — Part III, Cardinal 
A riibiiteiic— Summary of Part HI. Sec. A. Deflftiuon and Logical Propertie* 
of Cardinal Number^^B. Addition, Multiplication and Exponent iaiion^C. 
Finite and Infinite— Part IV. Relation Arithmetic— Summary of Pan tV. 
Sec. A. Ordinal Similarity and Relation Nutnber^B. Addiiioru of Rela- 
tioni, and the Product of Two lUlation i The Principle of Pint Dif' 
ferencei and the Multiplication and Exponentiation of Relation^D. Aritb* 
ineiic of Relation Nuniber^Part V, Serieo^Summary of Part V, Sec. A. 
General Theor)' of Seriei — B. On Sei tioM, Seginenti, Strttebex, and Deriva- 
tive*— C. On Convergence, and the Limit* of Function. 

2. The Problems op Philosophy. London, William & Norgaie, 
1912; New York, Henry Hole & Co., 1912. Home University 
Library, vhi, 255 pp. 

Content*: Preface— I. Appearance and Realitj^ — II. The Exuiente of Maner 
—III. The Nature of Matter— IV. Idealiwn— V. Knowledge by Acquaint- 
ance and Knowledge by Description (rpii)— VI. On Indurtion — V|l. On 
Our Knowledge of General Principle* — Vlll. How 4 priori Knowledge li 
Pp^ble— IX. The World of C'mversali— X. On Our Knowledge of Uni* 
venal*— XI. On Intuitive Krtow ledge— XII. Truth and Falwhood— Xlll. 
Knowledge, Error and Probable Opinion— XIV. The Liiniri of Philutophi- 
cal Knowledge— XV, The Value of Philosophy. Index. 

Translations' in Spniah, Ut RroWrw/ de U Fihiopc, tranilatcd by Joaqum 
Xirau, Barcelona, Buenos Aire*, Editorial Ubor, $.A., dr huto- 

cion Culfuroi, ip*«. reprinted in ipjy, ipt 

Piiotofii, translated by Ludwig Stibersicin. Oryginain Angiclskicpn WarMW, 
H. Altcnberg, 191 3» 14$ pp. Biblioteka nawkona Wendego. 

j. On the RELATtOH OF Universau and Particulars. Proccf^f- 
ings Ariitotelion Society, New Series, v. XII, 19 *^» PP* 

4 . The Essence of Religion. Hubert Uumol , v. 11, Oct. 
pp. 46-62. 

Caption*: 1. Worship— a. Acquiescence— j. Love. 

5. The Philosophy of Bergson. Monut, v. 22. July 19*^’ PP* 
32 J- 347 - 
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Diuvssn M^itr «a^ and Time fret 

Wtil. 

Repriol^: in The fhA^i^fky of Bergson, 1914. 

6, When Should Marriacb Be Di&soLVEof The English Rnu-iv, 
e. XII, A«gu$T 1911, pp. I 33 *I 4 '- 

7 * Response a M. Koyrc. Revtu de Meinfhyft^ut ft 4 f v, 

20, 1912. pp. 725*726. 

In mp«nM to M. Knjrre’i **$vr Ics nombm d( M. Ruucll,*' appearing In 
(he iqimediAlely peertding pAgn, yaa^yta. 

1913 

/ Princip:a Mathimatica. v. 111 . W«h Alfred Norih Wh««- 
Heid. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1913* vai, 491 pp. 
Second Ediinn, 1927. 

Conienta; Freface^Pan V, Series (CentM.)— See, D. Well Ordered Seele» 
~E. Finiee and la&niie Series and Ordinal^F. Cnmpact Serin, Rarienal 
Serin, and ConimiMva Serir^Part Vt. Qwn(i(}'~Svmm 4 ry of Pan VI. 
See, A Genera I izai ion of Numbrr^B. Vector* Familie**-C. Meaiureinent— 
D, Cyrlk Families. 

2. On the Notion of Cause. Proceedingt AriaettelUn ^oeiety, v. 
XIII, 1912*1913, pp. 1*26. 

Reprinted in MyttUum ond t*gU» i^tt, Oip. IX. 

3. Me. Wjloon Carets Defence of Beeuson, The O^wAriy^c 
hiegnw, Apr. 26, 1913. 

Reply to Carr's Ankle in TAc CombriJge hisgetine, .Apr. is. 191 ), 
Repnnied* in The fhslos^fhy of Betgton, ipu. 

4 - The Place of Science in a Liberal Kdixaiion. lOh^Mwl 
title: "Science As An Element in CMliure”) fhr \Vt 4 ' StAsennAH 
end .Vofto«, v. 1 , May 24 and 31, 1913, pp. 202-204, 234-236. 

Rf primed in Mytiitiem onJ Logi,. ipit («>, Chp, II. Contemforar) 
inayi (ed. by 0 . SRepard, New York, Scribner. i4Sf>. pp. a(<«*a 4 ii Essam 
for Our Psy (»d. ^ Shackelford and Cast. New York. W. W. Norton, 
• 4 jO, pp. 

5 - The Philosophical Importance op ^^^THEMATJCAL Looic- 

23. Oct. 19 * 3 . PP- 481-493- 

Lecture delivered in French at £c^e des Hiol« Eiu<k« Sotialcs. Mar sa. 
1911- 
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Tfan»Uj«d from Rtvw dt Mtt^^siqus u it MorsU, i$ci, bf P. £. B. 
Jourdain and rtvised by RuaelL 

Sec Item #i» 1911. 

6. The Nature op Sense-Data— A Reply to Du. Dawes Hicks. 

Mmdf New Series, v. XXII, 1913, pp. 76-8l. 


S 9 U 

/. Our Khowledce of the External World as a Field for 
Scientific Method in Philosophy. London, George Allen & 
Unwin, Lid., 19 J4; Chicago and London, The Open Coon Pub* 
(nhing Cu., 1914. ix, 245 pp. Revised Edition, 1929, George Allen 
& Unwin, i/tcl. unA W, W. Nortim & Co., Inc. a, 268 pp. 

The Lowell Lecium given in Bonon in March and April, 1914. 

Contend: Preface— 1 . Current Teodencies (cf. (rit, 4)^^!. Logic as the £•• 
sence of Philosophy— 111 . On Ovr Knovledgc of the Etternal Werld^V. 
The World of Mytics and the World of Seme V. The TBcory of Conrinu* 
ity^VI. The Problem of Indnity Considered Kistoriollj^Vlt. Tbe Positive 
Tlieory of Inbnity^Vltt. On the Motion of Cause, with Application to tbe 
Prec«Witl Problem. Irtdex. 

Translated into German. 


* 2 . The Philosophy of Brrcson. London, MacmilUn & Co., Ltd., 
1914; Glasgow, Jas. MacLehose and Sons, 1914* F«hlished for 
Tht Heretitt by Bowes 6 c Bowes, Cambridge, 19 ^ 4 * 

Read before the Heretice in Trinity College, March it, ift). 


S ' 


5 - 


Preface 10 Henri Poincare's Seitnct W MtiM . Lortdon, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and New York, T. Nelson & Sons, 19 PP* 5 ’®* 

Translated by Francis Maitland. 


ScieHTiFic Method ih Pkilosofht. Oxford, The Clarendon 
Press, 1914, JS pp. 

Oxford Uciem in Phil.wpJ.T- The H.Aert Speneer Uetuft. d.I.v.m) si 
(he Museum, Nov. tl, 1914. 


Reprinted: in Dutnnml Fo/mm, Oxford, 4t tbe Clarendon Press, isif. 
}o i>p. Also in Myitkism uaJ Logir, 191 1, 1 , as Chapter VI. ^ 

TraniUted: in Freocb, “Meihode Scienufique ea 

PAngUls par M. Devaoi, Preface de M. Bargin, Pans, J. Vnn. tibrarie 
Philosophi^ue, 1929. 

3 n the Nature of Acquaintance. Monist , v. 24, Jan.-J«Iy 


1914, pp. i-i6j i6i-i87i 435 * 453 * . 

Capdon.: I. Prelimina-T D«rip.i«. of Eaperi«.c.-ll. 

III. Analysis of Experience. 
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6 . Democracy avd Direct Action. Engluh Ervi^w, v. 28, May 
J 9 U. ri>- 396 - 403 - 

R«prini«d: in Dm/, v. 66 , May i), *91 y, pp. M)' 44 i> 

7. MrsncuM and Locic. Hikhert v. t2, July 191 4 > PP* 

;8o-8o3. 

CAptieni! I. R«aioA and IntuitioA^II. UnUy 4 nd Plvrility^lU. 

Good and Evil. 

Reprinted: in Myiikitm tnd L»gi<, jyil, Cbp. I. StUoitnt, lyif, CEp, II 

£xe«rpn; in pan In Lowell Uctoca on Ov Kn^mUd^t «/ $fu Eturnal 
W 9 rU , 1914. 

Translated by YmoI Serif Miitikl'tk «# manuk (yawn), Inanbuli Devlet 
matbaui, ipij. vlii. jj pp. 

j. Definitions and Mitkooolocical Principles in Theory of 
Khowledci. Moniit^ V. 24, 0 «. 1914, pp. 582*$93. 

p. The Relation or Sense-Data to Physics. ScUntia, No. 4, 
1914. 

Reprinted; In MyttUum snd lagk, 191I, Chp. VIII. 

/o. Why Nations Love War. In l^nr and Peatt, Nov. 1914. 
Reprinted; in Jkiiu* iir 191 4 , Oip. 4. 

I9IS 

War, the Offspring of Fear. London; Union 0/ Dfmo<re[v 

Canitci^ 1915, 13 pp. 

f. On Justice in War-Time. An Appeal to the Intellec- 
tuals of Europe. Jnurnationat Rrvirw, v. i, No. 4 & $, pp. 14$* 
J 5 *; iE3-23o. 

Reprinied: with additioiu in Jnitkt m 1414. 

J. Sensation and Imacination, jifopiur, v. 25, Jnn. 191$, pp. 

28-44. 

4 - The Ethics of War. Inifmaiionai Journal of EthieSf v. 25, 
J»n. 1915, pp. I27-I42. 

Repeinted; in Jusimt in MV-Ttwr. 1916. 

i* Is A Permanent Peace Possirle^ AtUntic Monthly, v. 115, 
M:ir. 1915, pp, 367-376. 

Repejnted; in Juutu m War-Timt, 1916. 

On the Experience of Time. Motmt^ v. 25, Apr. 191$, pp 
212-233. 
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7. The Ultimate Constitvents op Matter. Mcnut^ v. 25, July 

* 9 *S»PP- 399-41 7 - 

An iddrta delivered before ibe Pbiloeophicol Society of Mencbester, Feb. 
1915. 

Reprinted: in Myitkitm anj Lcgif, ipil, Cbp. VII. 

The Future of Ahclo-Germak Rivalry. AtUntie Monthly ^ 
V. 116, July 1915, pp. 127-133. 

Reprinted: in Jtutke m Wsr^Ttmo, 19 id. 

p. War and Non-Resistance. AtUntk Monthly, v. ii6» Aug. 
1915, pp. 266-274, 

Reprinted: in tnttmotionol Joum^ 0/ Stf^, m **Tbe Wer end Non* 
Resiitance,*' v. sd, Oct. 1915, pp. i}*}0. fo Ittttkt in Wor^Tim, 1916. 

1916 

* t Principles op Socul Reconstruction. London, George Allen 
k Unwin, Ltd., 1916. 252 pp. Second Edition, 1920, 250 pp. 

Publiihed in Amerka a* Wht Men FiOHT: A MetKOD OP AiOLiSKiKC TJte 
iNTtSHATiONAi DuEL. New York, TKe Century Co., t9td. pp. Second 
Edition, New York, Albert & Cbarles Boni, Boniboc^ 1930. 17^ PP* 

Contents: 1 . The Principles of Crowib— II. Tbe State—Ill. War an 
Initilutioi^IV. Property— V. Educatioo (i9»d)— -VI. Marriafe and tbe 
Population Oueetion— VII, ReliEioft and tbe CKurchep— VIII. What We 
Can Do. 

7 . Policy op the Entente, 1904-1914; A Reply to Professor 
Gilbert Murray, Minchcster and London, The National Labour 
Press, Ltd., 1916. 86 

Contenti: Preface—!. Introduction— II. Morocco— III. The AnElo-Ruw»fl 
Entente*— IV. Penia— V. What Our Policy Oufht to Have Ap- 

pendix A. Pre* Interpretation! of oor Guarantee to Belgium in iH?-^ 
Appendix B. Whal Support Did We Offer to France in 190J? 

Reprinted: in Juilsct in War-Time, 19x6. 


Justice in War-Tjmb, Chicago, London, The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., 1916. bt, 243 PP London, George Allen k Unwin, 
Ltd., 1916 with Second Edition in I 9 H* 

Conicnt.: PreJ.M— i. An A,p..I lo «1>« InielleOMi. »f Eurol.. 

The Elhics of W.r (ij.j)— }- W,f »tid Non.Kuifl.we ,J[ 

Nxion. Lo« War (.9.*)— 5 - F>«“« Anjl(>-G*r.n.n . 

S, I) a Permincnl Pmc Pooiblc’ (i 9 >J>-J' ® a' Reply >" 

(Se. No. ,)-l. The EoKo.e Pol.cy nf .,o.-i9'5-A Reply 

Pro fewer Gilbert Murray <i9»*)« 
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The Case op Epnest F, Evepett. Pamphici: No Coni<rifuon 
Fellou.ihtf^ 1916. 

The dufuuioA of (hr rise of a eoueieiktiotB objeoor vhirh Jed m ihr 
prosecution of Bem»AiI RuskU. 

5. Letier TO THE Times OP Lohoom, Ml)' 17, 1916. Letter refer- 
ring 10 the Evereu pimphlet. 

Reprinted io Ra$i/i/. A CcJft^/ Coair^wny •/ l^r Ee/r War, 

b) Q H. Hirdy, C»iAhrid^, it (he I’nlversKy Press, 194). p. )]. 

6. Rex vs. Bertrako Russell. Pamphlet: .Vo Conscription FeUoM'^ 
ihif, 19(6, 23 pp. Speech in own defense. A suppressed pamphlet. 
Reprinted in Eri'ri*e Af,f,v. pn, F«h. ( (. ()iSi Pf- 

7. Danger to Cteiti^^AiiOM. Open Court, v. 30. Mar. 1916, pp. 
1 70- 1 So. 

d. Relicion and the Church ev Vnpopuiar Rrtins/, v, 5, Apr. 
J 9 »^. pp. 392*409. 

Reprinied: in rrtn^ipUt of SoKiof Recoituriiciipn, 1914, Oip. VII, 

p. WaR as an [kstitution. AtUntic Monshiy, V. 1 17, May 1916, 
pp. 603-^ 13. 

to. Education as a Political Institution. Atltmtic Monthly, v, 
1 17. June 1916, pp. 7 SO- 7 S?. 

Reprini«d in Frtnitflfs •/ SotUt Hftontlra.t'ion, 1914. Chp. V. 

ChaUtn^tn^ tMyt in MoJern TAowf/W, i9}3, pp. 111.199. Fuayt of Our 
Trrrwr, 1911. pp. ijf-JTe. 

* 1 1. Marriage and the PoRulatjon Question. International Jour* 
nal of Sthici, v. 26, July 1916, pp. 443*461. 

Freedom of Speech in England. School (A Socirty, v. 4, Oct 
21. 19*6. pp. 637-638. 

U- Open Letter to President Wilson. Survey, v. 37, Dec. 30, 
*916. pp. 372-373. 

• 4 - Personal Statement. Open Court, v. 30, Dec. 1916, pp. ?66* 

767. 

' 5 * Bertrand Russell's Plea for the Child as the Vital Fac* 
TOR IN Modern Education. Current Opinion, y. 61. 1916, p. 46. 
Quoting from 4 (Untie MeuAiy, 1914. 
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j 6. Making Maktyks of 'Consciehtious Objectors* in Eho* 
LAND. Current Oftnioftf v. 6l, p. 257. 

Qiiotin; Uom B«rtnnd Rgsell*« Defente, 191^. 


1917 

* /. POLmcAL Ideals. New York» The Century Co., 1917. i?J 

ContenU: I. Political l< 2 eaU (1917)— 11 . Cspitalian and the Wa^e Syftcm^ 
III. Pit^lU io Socialism — IV. Udividtul LiUrty and Public Control (1917) 
V—*. National Independence and Internationalism (1917). 

a. For Cokscisnce Sake. IndefenJent^ v. 89, Jan. 15, I 9 i 7 > pp> 
lOl^IOJ. 

j. Political Idbau. NoriA America Review, v. 20$, Feb. 1917, 
pp. 248-259. 

Reprinted: 10 feti/ieei Ideeti, 1917, Chp. 1 . Bi$eyf *■ Cenumforary Civdke» 
thn^ 1931, pp. 4t4'477« Meiem Bnmyi. 1933, pp. 

y. National Indepenoence and Internationalism, Atlantic 
Monthly, V. II9, May 1917, pp* 622-628. 

Reprinted: in Fatitkal ideals, 1917, Otp. V. 

5. Individual Libertt and Public Control. AtUntie Monthly, 
V. 120, July 1917, pp. 112-120. 

Reprinted: in Paiiticol Ideals, 1917, Cbp. IV. 


1918 

0 /. Mysticism and Logic and Other Essays. New York, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Lortgmans, Green & Co., 1918. vi, 234 pp* 

Also published: Ne» York, W. W. Norton & Co-, I 9 » 9 - Undon, Gforge 
Allen k Unwin, Ltd., 1919, vi, 134 pp. 

Contents: I. Mysticism and Logic (i 9 u)— The Place of IL * 

Liberal Education (. 9 ij)-l». A Free Man*. Wordiip (.9«l)-*V. m 
S.ud, of M..h.n,4.i<, (.,o,)-V. M4.lKn»..« .nd -I-* 

(i.oi)— VI. On ScicniiSc M«tuKU in PI>ilMoph» 

UlL.« Con«i.«.«uof M..Kr (.,. 5 )-Vm. Ttic 

.0 PH,*, (.,..)-IX. On U.C Nollon of Kn.«Wg* 

by AdMinunc »od Kno«ltJsc by DMcriptw" ('ti'J- 

• i Roads to Fpeioom : Socialism. Awarcmism ahd Sthdicauism. 

London, George Allen & Unwin. Ltd.. .918. «*'"■ 

AIM publidied: 4. P»oro.ED Roam to Allen 

ANI, SrKDiCAliSM, Ne- York. Heni, Hoi. 4 Co.. i,.». ■vMi. >'• PP 
further editions. « 9 « 9 **Y*o« Blue Ribbon Book, 191'- 

Conienu: Preface-lntrod^i^P-« 

Doetrine-II. Bakunin and Anarrh.-n-HI. The Syndicaim 
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//, Pr«bt4*n> iht IV. Wgrk «nd P*y— V, C»vernm«n( «nd Lia*— 

V]. RfbiiOA^VIl, Science ^nd Art Under SocUlbin— Vltl. 

The World «* It Could Be Made— Ende«. 

*j. The Philosophy of Mr. B*fitr*no R*a*LL by P.E.B. Jour* 
dain. Chica^» The Open Court Publishing Co.» 1918. London, 
Goorge Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1916. 96 pp. 

Containi an Appendix of Leading Pauogei from Cenain Other Worha Con* 
Uin» quorxioM from eonvensiiom with Bertraod Ruttell. from Fftnitftt 
M4iAem4i*f4. from PAi/o/e^A*ctff E**4ys, from PA«f*jopA> 0/ Loh"tt. and 
from fViVrp/cr 0/ (Thi» book u intended aa a joke.) 

4. The German Peace Opfer. Tn^unM, 1918. 

The bajit for the mcomI proeerutioa of Bertrand Ruaell aa a retuli of uhirh 
he war jrnpriioned for mi monrhi, dvriog whi^ hme he wrote hi> /nrre. 
duerron le MorAcmorfcof PMerapAy. 

5. Pure Reason at Konicsberc. Review of Norman Kemp Smith's 

/f Comrwntary ro Kant's of Furt Rfttton.'” Tht A^nriow 

(London), V. XXIIl, No. 16, July 20, 1918, pp. 4 26 and 428. 

d. Philosophy of Logical Atomism. Mofwt, v. 28, 0 <t. 1918. 
PP’ 495*527* Lectures delivered in London in 1918. 

Captioni: |, Facts and Pr^ositionp^ll. Paniculars, Predicates and Rela* 
lions, 

7. Review of C. D. Broad's Pfrefption, Physics, and Rfoiity. Mind, 
New Series, v. XXVII, 1918, pp. 492-498. 

i. Man's War with the Universe in the Religion of Bfr* 
trano Russell. Currrnt Ofmian, v. 6$, 1918, pp. 45*46. 

Contains quotation} frmi» A free M»fi\ Worship. 

1919 

r. Ihtrouuctjok to Mathematical Philosophy. London, 
George Allen 8r Unwin, Lid,; New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1919. Library cf Philosophy, Edited hy J. H. Mtiirhead, viii, 20 8 
PP- 

Contents, Preface— Editor's KtM^t. The Series «l Numeral Numbef^a. 
Definition of Number (cf. 14x7, c) — 3. Finitudeand Mathematical Induction 
The Dcfinitxm of Order— j. Kinds of Relations 6 . Similarity of Rela- 
Ranenal, Real and Compica Number^t. Infinite Cardinal Num- 
Infinite Series and Ordinal^—io. limits and ContiogliT— 1 1. Limits 
and Continuity of FunctioB^ia. Selectiom and the Multiplicative Aiion*^ 
t J, The Axiom of Infinity arid I^ogical Type^ii. Incompatibility and the 
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Thepfy of Dedv(t)Oft^i 5. Proposition Fofvcc*oft^i6. Dncription— 1 7. 
CIajs<^(S, MsilKniofin and Lo^ic— ‘Index. 

Troiulaied into Cernion and Fren<h. 

2 . On Propositions: What They Are and How They Mean. 

Procef/i'mgt AriitoUlMn Society^ Sup. v. II, 1919* pp- I -43. 

CaptioM! I. Structvre^ll. Meaninp of Iinajet and Words— HI. Proposi* 
tions and Belief— IV. Truih and Falsehood. 


3. Review of Dewey^S Eitayt in ExferimenUtl Lcfic. TUi Journoi 
0/ Phihtophy, v. XVI, No. i, Janujiry 2, 19x9. pp. 5-26. 

4. Note on C. D. Broad’s A Ornfrnl }Jetation j^r the PeUticn of 
St 4 mhers. Mini^ New Series, v. XXVIII, X919, p. 124. 

5. Economic Unity and Political Division. Dm/, v. 66, June 
28, 1919, pp. 629-631. 


6. 


Philosophy of Logical Atomism to July, 1919. Mon\iiy v. 
29, pp. 32-63 j 190*222 i 345«38 o. Coftt’d from Mon'ut^ 1918, 5. 


Captions HI. .Atomic and Molecular Propotltion^lV. Propontlon and 
Fact! with More than One Verb, Belief, etc.— V, General Fropoainons and 
CxiNence^VI. Descriptions and Ineomplete Symbol^VlI. The Theot) of 
Types and Syniboliwn — VIII. Bxcursus Into Metaphjaici: What There Is. 


1920 

• I- The Practice and Theory of Bouhevism. London, George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1920. 

Also published; as BOLSNtviSM: pMCnci and Theory, New York, Haf 
court, Brace k Co., ipao, 19a pp. 

Contents; Preface— Farr /. Tkt FttuM CoWr/reir 0/ F«//r^l. 

Hoped for from Bolsheviuit— II. General Characteri«lct— IH. L^rnr, Trotrty, 
and Gorky— IV. Art and Education— V. Communism and the Soviet Lo^ 
stilulion— VI. The Failure of Russian InduMry— VII. Dally 
-VIII. Town and Country— IX. Intcnwtional Policy-P^rt 
Thfory-V The Materialistie Theory of Hisiory-H. 

Politic, (cf. 19R7. .)-!»- Bolshevik ^ " 

(ion and Dsciatonhip-V. Mechanism and the Individual VI. > 
Communivn Failed-VlI. Condltrons for the S«cc«s of Communmn. 

2. Relativity Theory of Gravitation. Eniihh v. 

Jan. 1920, pp. 1 1-18. 

Bertrano Russell Prophesies the Speedy Triumph of So- 
cialism. Cun-tnt Of«ion, Y. 68. I 9 «. PP- 8 l 3 -»' 5 - 

Quoting from article in the Uhtretet. 
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4. Dreams and Facts. Dial, v. 68. Feb. 1920. pp. 214*220. 
RcprinKd: in Pm* P*iiurnt, 

5. The Why and Wherefore of Wishiho for Thwos. Living 
'igf, V. 304, Feb. 28, 1920, pp. 5J*-S33- 

6 . Socialism and Lireral Ideals. Living Ag*, v. 306. July lO, 
192c. Lecture delivered for the National Guilds League at Kings- 
way Hall. London. Feb. 26, 1920. 

AIm published: in v. )o, May^June 1910. pp. 4«9*«55i 

499 - 501 . 

7. Imfressions of Bolshevik Russia. NMicn (Londim). v. 27, 
July lO-Aug. 7, 1920, pp. 460-462; 493'494i 520-52* I 54?- 
548; 57^-577« 

Cape lens: Th« Rule of she Rroletamc— Tbc Puriian Parallel— Plato's 
Guardians— An .AHstoerae)*— .\s Internal ionaliwt— Evil of ihe Revolutionary 
Theor)*— Lenin ai Iniernationalitt— The Evolution of Bolshevinn— Lenin, 
Tronky, and Gorky^^ommvnisA and the Soviei Constitviion— Town and 
Couoiry— RulthrvsHti and ihe International Situation. 

Reprinted: in L^/*g A%<, v. }od. 1910, pp. )l2*]9i< 

Soviet Rutfu~J92o. A^or/on (New Ynrk). v. 111, July 31* 
Au|, 7, 1920, pp. I2l*l26i 152-554. 

Captions: I. The Problem— II. Belshevia Theor)'— 111 . Communuin and 
the Sovin Consrirutioir— IV. Lenin and Tronky and Corky— V, The Inter- 
national Slivarion— V]. Town and Country. 

p. Bolshevik Theory. Pt<v; ktfuhhcy v. 24. Sept. 15. Nov. 3. 17. 

1920. pp. 67-69; 239-24]; 296-298. 

Captions: I. The Maieraalistie Concept of Hwtory— II. Rrveluiion and Die* 
taionhip— III, Mechanism and tbe todindoal. 

20, Meaninc of Meahimc (Symposium): F. C. S. Schiller, Bertrand 
Russell, H. H. Joachim. Mmif New Serie», No. |]6» October, 
>920. Russell's contributiaA, pp. 398-404. 

1921 

* 2. The Analysis of Mind. London, George .Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 

1921. 310 pp. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1924. Lihrcry of 
rftilcsofhf^ ed. by J. H. Muirhead, Lectures given in London and 
Peking. 

Conicnis; Preface— I. Recent Critkains of *‘Coosnousnm‘*— II. Iiwinet and 
Habit— in. D„jrt ,nd piling— IV. Tnduence of Pa« Hiirory on Prewnt 
Occuncoces in Living Organisms— V. Fsyehologieal and Phvsieal Causal 
Introspettioo— VII. The Definition of Perception— VIII. Seasa- 
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tion and IX. M«mory^X. Wd/di and M»nio( (cf. 

General Ideaa and Thought — XII. Beliel — XI It Truth and Falsehood— 
XIV. Emotions and Will— XV. OuracteriMics of Mental Phenomena— 
Index. 

2 . The Happiness or China. Soti ^ (London), v. 28, Jan. 8, 
1911. pp. 505-506. 

j. iNDUiTur IN Undeveloped Countkies. AiUntie Menthly, v. 
127, June 1921. pp. 787-795. 

4. Sketches of Modern China. Nation and Athanmum, v, 30, 
Dec. 3-17, 1921. pp. 375*378; 4 » 9 * 43 ‘'i 481-463- 

Captions: I. The Feau and the Eclipie II. Chinese Ethic^—Ill. Chinese 
Amusements. 

Reprinted: in Tkt as **Modem China,*’ v. ti). Dee. u*at, t9sr> 

pp, 701 •70s t 71^7x71 7S4*757. In TAe PreWew 0/ Cfvn 4 , c^aa. 

5. Higher Education in China. Dial, v. 71, Doc. 1921, pp- 
693*698. 

Reprinted: in TAe froWewi 0/ CA«o, 1712. Chp. XII. 

6 . Some Traits in the Chinese Character. Atlantic Monthly ^ 
V. 128, Dec. 19^17 PP- 77 ** 777 . 


r. 


1922 

The Problem of China. Limdon, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 

1922. 260 pp. New York, The Century Co., 1922. 276 pp* 

Contents: I- Qoe«ions (</- i^a;. e)— U* China Before the 19th Century— HI* 
China and the Western Power^IV. Modern China— V. Japan Before 1 t 
Restoration— VI. Modern Japan— VII. Japan and aina Before 191a 
VIII. Japan and China During the War-IX.-TTie Washin^on 
X. Present Forca and Tendencies in the Far Ea«— XI. Chinese * 
Civiliaation Contrasted (cf. . 9*74 e)-XU.'n,e Ch^ Chamber <c . . 

Higher Education in China (19*1. i)— XIV. Indoiirsa 
China— XV. The Outlook for China— Appendia-Index. 

2. Free Thoocht ano Official Propacanoa. New York, B. W. 
Huetech. Inc, London, George Allen & Uow.n, L.d., ' 9 «. 
dor,, Wa.« & Co.. . 9 »- 56 pp. The Moncur. D. ConwAy Mem.v 
rial Lecture delivered at South Place Inctittite, London. Mar. 24, 

1922. 

ReprinreJ: in Sufiixat Ei$ay$, i,.i. Chp. XII. 

IN1,ODVC1ION to Ludwig WittgeoHein', rrAcM/u. 

^ Philo, afNau,. London. Kegan Paul, Trench. Trubner & Co,. 
Ltd., 1922. New York, Harcourt. Brace & Co., 19“. 99 - ^ > 
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4 . How Wasmihcton Could Hsl? China. Tht Nnv R€fuhlic, v. 

29, Jan- 4» 1922, pp. IS4-155« Letter. 

5. Hopb$ and FtAfts AS Recaads America. Tfu Netv Repuhtu, v. 

30, Mar. I5»22, 1922, pp. 70-72 ; 99-101. 

Reprinted: id Rnp RtfuUit pp. ido-id«. 

6 . Chinese Ccviluation and the West. Dm/, v. 72, Apr. 22, 
1922, pp. 356-364. 

Reprinted: Ui TAe PniUmj •/ CAnm^ i9a&. 

7. What Makes a Social System Good or Bad? With Dors 
Russell. Century , yg . 104, Ni. 8a, Msy 1922, pp. 14-21. 

Reprinted: in 74# Pnif*<t$ 0/ induansl ips}, Chp. VIII. 

S, How Can Internationalism Be Broucht Aeout^ With Dors 
Russell. Cfnturj , v. 104, N.$. 82, June 1 922, pp. 195-202. 

Repnaied; in 74# Prejperrr •/ in 4 tutri»i sj 'The Trsruitien 

M lmemsti«nj|iNn.‘* Chp. V. 

p. Socialism in Undevcloted Countries. AtUnhi Monthly, v. 
129, May 1922, pp. 664-671. 

Reprinted: in 74# Protf*<u •/ litdwrrW CNntfMi*eii, ipi), Qip. VI. 

to. Toward an Unoerstandino op China. Ctnturj, v. 104, N.S. 
82, Oct. 1922, pp. 912-916. 

u- The Outlook por China. Century, r. 105, N.S. 83, Nov. 
1922, pp. 141-146. 

Reprinted: in 74e PfMm c/ C4«e, i^aa. Op. XV. 

/2. Physics and Percbptioh. MwU, New Series, v. XXXI. 1922. 
pp. 473*485. 

A reply to C. A. Scroftf. 

ts- Dr. Schiller^s Analysis of The Analjns of MnA, Journal of 
Philosophy, ». XIX, 1922, pp. 645-6$!. 

1923 

• /. The Prospects of Inouttrial Civilieatiun. In colbhor.itum 
with Dors Russell. New York and London, The Century Co., 
*9231 London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1923. v, 287 pp. 
Comenti: Preface— Psrt One. 1. Caum oi Preimi Qiim (19*?, #)— II. lo. 
rnixn Tendencies of Indvstriakiaii— HI. InduttrialMiii and Private Property 
IV. TnteraciMns of indnstrialisin and Nationallgn — V. Tke Transition to 
Imematlonalisrn (i,a>, #)— VI. Eorialtsm ir, Undewlojud CoMOCfies (i,*,. 
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^)— Vir. Socialiun in Advutctd CoflWrie*— Pan Two. VIII, What M»ka z 
Social SyKem Good of Bad? (* 9 »t 7)^IX. Mora] Scandards and Social 
WelUBeinf (cf. x^a?, f )— X. TV Sotitcn of Pow«i — XI. The Dlnriboiion 
of Power— XII. Bducaiion— Xlll. Economic Organisation aod Mental 
Freedom. 

r. The ABC of Atoms, New York, E. P. Duwon & Co., 1923. 
162 pp. London, Kegan Paul, 1923, 175 pp. 

Comeota: I. lotrodMCtioir^ll. The Periodic L»w— III. Blectrow and 
Nuclei — IV. The Hydroptn Specimn^V, Poasible State* of the Hydrogen 
Aion* — VI. The Theory of Quanta — Vll. PeSoemenia ol the Hydrogen 
Spectrgm— VIII. Rinp of Electronr^IX. Raya— X. Radio-Activity— XI. 
The Structure of Nuclei — XII. The New Phytic* and (he Wave Theory of 
Light— XIIl. The New Phytic* and Relativity— Appendix ^ Bohr't Theory 
of the Hydrogen Spectrum. 

3. Load Balpoua on Methodological Doubt. Nation and A thfrt- 
uum, V. 32, Jan. 6, 1923, pp. 542-544- 

4. Tolstoy^s Domestic Problems. The Freeman^ v, 6, Jan. 3 f> 

1923, pp. 501-502. 

5. The Case of Margaret Sanger. Nation snd Athenaeum, v. 

32, Jan. 27, Feb. 10, 1923 >pp. 645, 719. Letters to the editor. 

d. China and Chinese Influence. Tht Freemnn, v. 6, Feb. 28, 
1923, pp. 585-587- 

7. On Vagueness. The Auitrainiinn JournM of Ftyeholcp end PW- 
hsafhy, v. I, 1923, pp. 84-92. Rend before the Jowett Society, 
Oxford. 

8 . Freedom in Education: A Protest Against Mechanism. 
Dial, V. 74, Feb. 1 923, pp. l 53 -‘^ 4 - 

p. Review of George Stntnyana's Life of Fenton. Outlook, v. 51, M.iy 

5 » I 923 »PP- 3^5-568. 

/o. Sources of Power. The Freemen, v. 7 » W*)' 2-16, i 923 » 
176-179; 200-202; 224*226. 

rr- What Constitutes Intelligence. Nation and Athenaeum, 


/ 2 . 


V. 33, June 9, 1923, pp. 33 ®* 33 ** 

Slavery or Self-Extermination: A Forecast of Europe « 
Future. The Nation, v. 1 17, July m, 1923, 32 * 34 ' 


Philosophy in India and China. Reviews of S. n .1 
Indian FhUotofhx and J. Percy Bruce's Chu Hn and Hu 
Nation and Athenaeum, v. 34 . Sept. 1 5 . >923. PP* 74«-9* 





7^7 

Leisure and Mechanism. Dm/, v. 75, Aug. 1923. pp. 105-122. 

Capcionc H 4 ppiim^FrKndly Freling^Enjoymeni of Beamy— 

Kn«wUdf<. 

Beprinted: in Typtt «/ Wriiirng, pp. 

75. The Revival of Puritanism. Tfv Frermim, v. 8, Ocf. 17, 
1923. pp. 128-130. 

16. The Recrudescence op Puritanism. Outiooltf v. 52. Oct. 20, 
1923, pp. 300-302. 

Reprinted: in EiMjit iRSt, Chp. X. 

17. Where Is Industrialism Ooinc? Century Mageunr^ v. 107, 
N.S. 8$, Nov. 1923, pp. 141-149. 

Reprinted: in Cilfegf 9 m Cwrrtmt Pf 9 hUmi, ipij, pp. In 

Mcdffn tiff smJ TA99f^, c^il. 


1924 

7. Styles in Ethics. Our Chattginf Morality: A Symposium. Ed. by 
Freda Kirchway. New York, Albert & Charles Boni, 1924. pp. 

1-24. 

Reprinted: in The Pe/tom, u "New Morab for Old: Style* m Eiklcs,** v. 

' Apr. JO, I9M, pp. 4 Sr« 4 » 9 - 

2. Icarus or the Future op Science. New York, E. P. DuMnn 
& Co.; London, Kcgan Paul, 1924. 64 pp. 

Contenti: I. tncrodiKiion— II. CReett of ike PhyMl Sctcneei Ml. Tke 
leicreaee of Ord«fliution— IV. Tkc Aothropolopral Sclencei V. Con* 
eluiion. 

J. How TO EE Free and Happy. New York, The Rand School of 
Social Science, 1924. 46 pp. Lecture delivered under auspkes of 
Free Youth at Cooper Union, New York, on May 28, 1924. 
Summarlred in PUyireuMJ, v. it, Nov. 1914. p. 4 IS. 

4 * Logical Atomism. In Cpfttemf^rary Briiiih Phiioiofhy: Personal 
Statemenu. Fiist Series. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd,; 
New York, The Macmillan Co*. *924. pp. 356-383. 

S’ Bolshevism and the West. Introduction by Samuel Unter- 
— Foreword hy Benjamin A. Javits. London, Georye Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1924. 78 pp. 

A debair on th« RrMluHoo; '*THat ihc Soviet Form of Covemmeni U 
Applicable to Western CivnUaiion.” Seo« Nearinf. A(Bm«a«j>e; Ben rand 
RuaeU, Negative. Given under the awpke* of the Leafoe for Public Dii* 
CDStien. 
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6. PftEPAGE 10 Jean N>cod*$ Ltt Geometria dans U Monde SemiiU. 
Pars, Alcan, 1924. BMothaque de fhalcsofhia eonUmfor^e. 

7. Dogmatic and Scientific Ethics. Outlook^ v. 53, Jan. 5, 
I924,pp. 9-10. 

S. Need poe Political Scepticism. Tha Freeman, v. 8, Feb. 23, 
1924, pp. 124-126. 

ftepruiced: ia Seeftkdl Essays, 191I1 Cbp. XI. 

p. Psychology and Politics. OuUcok, v. 53, Mar. 22, 1924, pp. 
200 - 202 . 

Reprinted: id Dml, v. lo. Mar. 1924, pp. 179* ill. In Ubcr«. von K. Wolf> 
kebl. Die Neue RusUsehou, u “Pryebole^ie und Pelitik,*' Par^ t, pp. 4 oo- 
4 io, > 9 ) 0 . 

70 . Machines and the Emotions. OutUak, v. 53, Mar. 22, 1924, 

pp. 200*202. 

Reprinted; in Steftksl Essays, 192I. Chp. VI. 
n. A Motley Pantheon. Dial, v. 76, Mar. 1924^ pp. 243*245. 

72 . The Eppectop Science on Social Institvtioks. Surw>,v. 52, 
Apr. I. 1924, pp. 5-1 1. 

73. Ip We Are to Prevent the Next War. The Centsssj, v. 108, 
May 1924, pp. 3*12. 

Reprinted: ia Wm—Cauu end Cate, tfiS, pp. idl-i 77 * 

/d. Democracy and Impermlism. World Tomorrow, v. 7, June 
1924, pp. I 73 -' 74 - 

Interview by Anna Roehefler. 

75. The American Intelligentsia. Satidn and dthenaeum^f. 
Oci. II, iq 24 » PP* 50 - 5 ^ 

t6. Philosophy in the Twentieth Century. Dial, v. 77 » 


1924, pp. 271-290. 

Reprinted: in Seeftkal Essays, 191!, Chp. V. In TvaatsesA 
pl»y, * 94 J. pp. »M-M 9 - 


CsMtvry Fideie- 


n. British Labor ahd Chihese Brigands. Th* NaMo, "■ ”9 
Nov. 5, 1924, pp. 503-506. 

18. Freedom or AuTHORmr in Education. Century, v. io 9 > 


87, Dec- 1924, pp. i 3 ^’' 39 * 

/p. British Labor’s Lesson. The New Re^hltc, v. 41* 3 * 

1924, pp. i 38 -> 39 ' 
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1925 

•/. Tmi ABC OF Relativity. N«w York and London, Harper & 
Bro$., 1935. 231 pp. London, Kegan Paul, 1925. 237 pp. 

Coarenti: I, T««<K and Si^kc The Canh and (he Heavcni II. Whai Hap* 
peni and What u Ofuerved^tll. The Veteciiy ol Li^ht— IV. Ooeki and 
Foot Rule^— V. Space*Titne~V|. The SperUl Theory of Relativity^Vll, 
Intervale in Space-Time^VHI. Eiiwcin'e Law of Gravitation^lX. Proefe 
of Einflein'i Law of Cfavitateoo^X, Maa, Momeniom, Energy and Action 
~XI. h (he Univtm Finite^^XII. ConveeiioM aad Natural Law^ 
XUI. The i^licioB of "Force*’— XIV. What h Maiter^^XV. Phllotophical 
Coneequenen. 

Reprinted: eieerprein Nonawan/ dr^narvm, v. 37, July il, pp. die* 
daoj 4si*d5ii dl|-4t4( yia-yij. 

2. What I Beueve. New York, E. P. Dunon & Co., 1925 — Today 
and Tomorroiv Smei, 87 pp. London, Kegan Paul, 192$. 95 pp. 

3. Ihteoductioh: Mateeialcsm: Past aho Peesent. In Frederick 
A. Lange's Tht H'utory 0/ Matenaium. Third (English) Edition, 
Three Volumes in One, New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co,; Lon- 
don, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Led., J925, pp. v-»v. 

4. Inteo&uction to Mrs. Sun Harding's Tka VndrrtvorU of Stotf. 
London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1925, pp. ^l•28. 

i. Review: Life in the Middle Aoe$. Review of Eileen Power's 
ktedieiM PtofU and Johan Huizinga's The Waning of the MiddU 
Aget. Dkl, V. 78, Apr. 1925, pp. 295-298. 

6. BfcmsH Policy in China. Nation end Athenaeum^ v. 37, July 
^9251 pp. 480*462. 

7 * Socialism and Education. Herfer*s Monthiy Magn%Ane^ v. 151, 
V' >9»5.PI>-4i3*4i7- 

1926 

On Education EsNSCULLr in Eaely Childhood. London, 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1926. 254 pp. New York, Boni and 
Liveright , Inc . , 1926.319 pp., as £ duc AT toN an d t m e Goo d L j fe. 
Contenu; Inirodvetioi^Pjrf One. Edveaiion and the Good Lr/c.— I. Pmiu* 
laid of Modem EdueaiioiMl Theory— II. The Ahiuof Edueaiion (lyay, e) 
—Pee/ TePB; Edumion of Cheeeetee^W The Fi« Yeae— IV, Fear— V. 
Way and Faitey— VI. Connruciiveom (1931, »)— VII, Selfiihneia and Prop- 
VIII. Trgthfulnew IX. Punhhmena— X. Importance of Other Chil' 
dreit— XL Affection and Sympaih)— XII. Set Educaiioft— XlII. The Nurv 
ery $ehoo]— P^er Three: ImeUeetmei Edneaiiett—X\'f. General Principles 
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XV. The School Cufficulun Before Fourteeo— XVI. Late School 

XVII. Day SchooU and Boarding School)— XVII 1 . The Univenity— XIX 

Conclusion. 

2 Ehcyclofaedia Britahnica: Thirteenth Edition. New 
York, The Encyclopaedia Britannka, Inc.; London, The Encyclo* 
paedia Bntannica Co., Lid., 1926. 

Article t '*Geomeiry : Part VI. Ob Non*Ei)clldean Geometries.'' With Alfred 
North Whitehead, v. 11, pp. yae-y^o. 

Captions; Theory of Parallels Before Gauss — Saccheri — Three Periods of 
Non-Euclidean Geometry— Csus^lobatehewihy—Blyyai—DefiDition of a 
Manifold— Measure of Curvature— Helinhols— Beltrami— Transition to the 
Projectiv'e Method— The Two Kinds of Ellipek Space, 

Articles in Three Supplemental Volumes: i^io^i^id. 

Article; ^'Theory of Knowledge." v.)o. pp. 

Captions: Definition of Knowled^^— II. The Data— lit. Methods of In* 
fercnce. 


Article; Philosophical Consequences of Theory of Relativity, v. }ii pp. lit* 

n»' 

Captions; Space*iim^— Time Not a Single Cosmic Ordei— Physical Law^ 
Force and Craviutior^Realism in Rclaiivit)'— Relaiivhy Physics. 

y. Review: The Mind and It$ Place in Nature. Review of C.D. 
Broad's book of same title, Min 4 , n.s., v. XXXV, 192^* PP' 72 *®®* 


4. Freedom in Society. Harf<r*i Monthly Mniounff v. IS2» M^r. 
1926, pp. 43^*444* 

5. What Shall We Educate For^ An Inouiry into Funoa- 
MENTALi. Hnrfa^t Monthly Mogtamr^ v. IJJ, Apf. 192^* PP' 

586-597- 

Reprinted: in MoAtru Rfdtr, pp, 47J*4*p. 

6. Capitalism — or What? Bmier'i Mninzinf, v. iiJ, May i?^^' 

pp. 679-680; 725: 7 * 7 - ^ 

C.p.i»n.: Pl.ca.ins .he Trade rnion.-The C«...ol of 

and Modem Wa.-.A..i.»de in America To.ard Oppo.....n .0 Fcnanc.al 

Power. 

7 . Review: Relativity ahd Reliwoh. RevKW of Whiieheads 

Scfrncr oW ,he MeJern WorU. N.iicn »nd v. 39 - 

May 29, 1926, pp. 206-207. 

8 . Review: Meaning of Meaning. Review of ^ 

ards^ Th< Mcitnmg of Mtanmg. Dm/, v. 8 i, Aug. 9 • PP* 


J2I. 



1 ^ 26 - 19^7 77 * 

p. 1 $ Science Sup EMT]T iou$^ Du/, v. Si, S«pt. 1926, pp. 179*186. 

A rfvi<w of Burst's Tht Mttafky$ic4l /’ooatfofroo 0 / ^hyikt, and 

W>til«headS Uune4 and fA< MoJ/ra WcfU~ 

Reprinted: in Sufikdi Emyt, i^al. Clip. ttl. In LuiU Slu 4 ffooA, Ko. 543. 
Thv Haldsnian*Julius Coaipanjr, Cifanl, Kansas, 1947. H pp. 

JO. The Haam That Good Men Do. Harffr^t Monthly Mogfizine, 

V. 153, Oci. 1916. pp. 529-534. 

RepriniM: in £(M>s> itsS, Chp. IX. In CoHigt Rt^dinn rn Con* 

ftmforary Though, 1^19, pp, 

ij. Behaviourism: In Eppect oh Or din ary Mortals Should 
It Become a Craze. Century, v. 113, N.S. 91, Drc. 1926, pp. 
J48M53. 

I 9 i 7 

•/. Whv I Am Not a Christian. London, Waits i Co., 1927. 31 pp. 
Lecture delivered on March 6, 1927 m Battersea Town Hall under 
the auspices of South London Branch of the NarkinAl Secular 
Society. 

Captions: What 4 a Oirrsiiair^Thc Exiueore of God^The First Cause 
Arpumenr— •The Natural Law Arfumeni— The ArRutneM froin DniRn— 
The Moral ArRgmrnt for tHhy^The ArRummt for ihe ReinedjrinR of 
tnjustic^The Character of Christ^Defects Ib Christ's TrachinR»*The 
Moral Probletn— The EmMional Factor^How ihe Chueehes Have Re* 
larded ProRres^Fear the Fouodaiion of R<liR»OB«—Whii We Mu« Do. 
Reprinted: in rrM* Steker, 1^x7, pp* 7 *)). In pamphlet form b)* American 
Association for the AdvaBcemeat of Atheism, loc., ipa 7 . 4 pp. LitiU 8 luf 
Haldeinan>Julius Publications, Girard, Kansas, #(| 7 a. 1947. 3 s pp. 

a. The Analysis or Matter. New York, Harcourt Brace & Co., 
Inc., 1927; London, Kcgan Paul, Trench, Trtibner & Co., Ltd., 
1927* viii, 408 pp. 

Co menu Preform ^ 1 . The Nature of the Probleii^Pert One. TAr Lorko/ 
^"•lytii «/ PA)rnVr«**Tt. Prc*IUIativitY Phj^cw^lll. Electrons and Protons 
IV. The Theory of Quanta— V. The ^sal Theory* of Rclativilv'— VI. 
The General Theory of Relays it) — VII. The Methvd of Tcniort— Vlll. 
Geodesics— IX. Invariants and iheir Phpical Interpretation— X. WeyPs 
Theoty— XI. The Principle of Differeotsal Law— XII. Measurement— 
XUl. Matter and Space— .\ IV. The Aboiractcw of Physic*— Par# Tm. 
^^rikt and Pa/frp#io*^XV. Frona Primitive Perreption to Comimm Sens^— 
XVI, From Common Sense to PtiysIf^XVlI. What it an Ejnpirical Seienre^ 
“XVlll, Our KnowledRe of Particular Maften of Fact — XIX. Data, In- 
ferencet, Hypotheses, and Theories -XX. The Causal Theory* of Perception- 
XXI. Pereeptioa and Object Ivity— XXII. The Belief in General Laws— 
XXIIT. Substance— XXIV. Importance of Structure in Sciemific Infer- 
*"^*^XXV. Perception from the Standpoint of Phyucs— XXVL Non- 
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Menul to Perception— ?4f/ Three. The Stryeture of the Thytieol 

World — XXvn. Particular and Evenii — XXVtlL Tlie ConMroction of 
Point*— XXIX. Spa<«>Tim« Orders— XXX Camat Lioe*— XXXI. Eitrlniic 
Cautal Law*— XXXII. Phpikal and Perceptual Space.Time— XXXIII. 
Periodicity and Qualitative $erie»— XXXIV. Typo of Pbytical Occurreoco 
—XXXV. Cauulity and Interval— XXXVI. Tlte GenoU of Space-Timr— > 
XXXVIl. Ptiysice and Neutral Mon bm— XXXVIII, Summary and Conclu* 
aioi^Index. 

Tranalated by Kurt Grelliog» Fhihtofhie der Moterk. B. G. Teubner, 191$. 
»'i PP« 

Ah Outline op Philosophy. London, George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1927. vl, ^17 pp. New Y«»rV, W. W. Norton & Cn., Inc., 
uiiilur the title of: Philosophy, 1927. *^07 pp. 

Contents: f. Philoiophic Doubt^~Perl One. Mon Fro*n Without— W. Man 
and hia Environment— III. TV Proceta of Learninf lA Animals and In* 
fant^lV. Language— V. Perception ^Jectively PeEardsd— VI. Memory 
Objectively Regarded— VII. Inference ai a Habit— Vltl. Knowledge Be* 
baviouriitically Considered Fort Two. TAr Tkyiicnl World— IX. The 
Structure of the Atoit^X. Relativiij^Xl. Cauaal Lawt in Phyiic^XII. 
Physics and Perception — XIII. Physical and Perceptual Spac^XIV. Per- 
ception and Physical Causal Law^XV, The Nature of Our Knowledge of 
phyjj^Par/ Three. Mon From Within— XVI. Self •Observation— XVII. 
Images— XVIll. Imagination and Memory— XIX. The Introtpective An- 
alysis of Perception — XX. Conscieusnesa?— XXI. Emotion, Desire, and Will— 
XXII. Ethic^Po^i Four. The Un/oerie— XXIU. Some Great Philosophies 
of the Past— XXIV, Truth and Falsehood— XXV. The Validity of !*»• 
f„ence— XXVI. Ev«Ilr^ Matter, and Mind— XX VII. Man's Place in the 
Universe— Index. 


S‘ 

6 . 


Selected Papers of Birteahd Russell. Selected by and with 
a Special Intfoductiort by Bertrand Russell. New York, The Mod- 
rrn Library, Inc., 1927. 39^ pp* 

Contents; Introduction— A Free Man's Worship (ipoO-Myiticism afid 
Logic (191 D— The State ( 1 91 •)— Education (1 91 S)— Science ^ 

under Socialism (i9.9l-7Ti< World aa It Could Be Made 
Aims of Education (i9»<)-Q««ions (.9»»)-ChineH 
Civiliaation Contrasted (.9i»)-Thc Chinese Character 
of the Present Chaos (i9*!)-Moral Standards Social Wel -Bemg 
(,9,j)-Deciding Forces in Politics (i9ao)-Tou^ and 

Earth and the Heavens (191$)— Current Tendencies (19*4) 

Meaning ( 19s 1 )— Definition of Number (i9‘4)* 

British Folly in China. The Nation, v. 124. Mar. 2, i 927 » 
pp. 227-228. 

The Training of Young Children, Hfrffr’i Monthly Mof 
zinent. 15 s, Aug. 1927* PP ' 3 > 3*3 * 9 - 
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7 * Thjhcs twat Have Moulded Me. Dieif v. 83, Sept. 1927, pp. 
]8]-i86. 

9 . Education Without $ex*Taboo$. Th< Seu/ Refublic, w 52, 
Nov. 16, 1927, pp. 346-348. 

1928 

i. Science, Whkker Mcnimd: A Famtro ma of MoJfrn CtvitizO’ 
ticn. Ed. by Charloj A- Beard. New York, London, Toronto, 
Longmans, Green 8t Co., 1928. pp. 63-82. 

''2. SCEFTICAL Esjays. New York. W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1928. 
256 pp, London, George Allen & Unwin, Lid., 1928. 

Conrenw: I. Intr«dvruoA; On Tbe V*iye «f Srepticim (191! )~n. Drtami 
and Fart-^n. I» ScktN« Supersn(ieu»* (i9i<)»IV. Can Man Be Ra> 
<ion*l?— V, Philowphjr in ibe Tw^ncietb Cenivry <» 9*4)— VII- Beh«v»owr- 
iim and Valuet— VUI. Eatfern »nd Western Ideals ol Happinn^IX. The 
Harm that Good Men Do (1914)— X. TV Reerodescence of Ptiriunlim 
(i 9 »j)— XI. The Need for a Folickal Seeptknm (191))— Xll. Fret 
Thought and OSual Propaganda (ipaa)— Xtll. Freedom and Soeiety 
(i 9 ad)—XlV, Freedom veravt Avtbority io Edoeation— XV, Psychology and 
Politics <i9a4)-*XV|. The Danger of Creed Wan— XVII. Some Pros- 
peril, Cheerful and Oiherwi». 

3 - Effective Intoleeance: Nothing More Ehcouracinc 
Than the Eminence of Mr. Bernard Shaw. The Cmrury, 
V. 115, N.S. 93, Jan. 1928, pp. 316-325. 

4 - Tortoise, forvw, v. 79, Feb. 1928, pp. 262-263. 

5 * BotD Experiment in Education, ll'or^ ketietu, v. 6, Feb. 27, 
* 928 >p. S 3 - 

Mr Own View of Marriage. TAe OssrfooA, v. 148, Mar. 7. 
‘^28, pp. 376-377. 

7 - How Will Science Chance Morals^ Menorah Journal, v. 14, 
Apr. 1928, pp. 321-329. 

The New Philosophy of America. Fprtn%ihty Revitw, v. 

^29. N,S. 123, May 1928, pp. 618-623. 

?”^**^* Metaphvsicl Soturdoj Reww of Lirerorsire, V. 4. 
May 26, 1928, pp. 910-911. 

/o. Ostrich Code of Morals. Forum, v. 80, July 1928, pp. 7-10. 
Part of 4 debate; “li Companionate Marriage Moral?" 
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//. School and the Very Young Child. TheOutlooky v. 149, July 
1 1, 192S, pp. 418-420. 

/2. The Value of Scepticism. PUin Talky v. 3, Oct. 1928, pp. 

423-430 

R< printed: in Saftkal t^at. Introduction. In linU Blut Book No. 

54a. Haldeman'JuIius Company, Girard, Kansas 1947. }a pp. 

Translated by Karl Wolhkehl, **Der Wen du Skeptiiiunus.*’ Dit Ntut 
Ruaiiehau^ 4O1 Bd. a, pp. |.| 3. 

tj. Science and Education. Sr.-/, cuis'Disp^tch, 5 ^^!^ Anniversary 
Number, Dec. 9, 1928. 

Reprinted; in Tk* Drift of CivUn^lioH (Simon Sehuiteri i 93 o),pp. 1 5 * 91 * 


1929 


•/. Marriage and Morals. New York, Horace Liveright, 1929. 
London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1929* 3 ^® PP* 

Center Books, 1938. 

Conrenti: I. Why a Seiual Ethie b Ne<e«ary— II. Where Fath.*rheod i» 
Unknown— 111 . The Dnmrnion pf the Father— IV. Phallic Wonhip. An«j. 
eixn and Sin— V. Christian Erhict (if jo, j)— VI. Romaniic Uve-VM. 
Liberation of Women— VIII. The Taboo on Sc* Knowledge— IX. Th< 
Place of Love in Homan Life— X. Marriage— XI. Pro«ituiior>— XII. Trial 
Marriage— XIII. The Family at the Pment Day— XIV, The Family m 
Individual Piyrhology— XV, The Family and The Slate— XVI. Divortr- 
XVII. Popglation- XVIII. Eugenic*— XIX. Sea and Individual Well-Being 
—XX, The Place of Se* Among Homan Valucy — XXI. Conclution. 
R.pfinr,ct: by C.rd.i. Ci.y PiiWiAinr C».. .,jl. Sun Di.l Cncer Bookn 
X$4*- 

9. Three Ways to the World. The World Man Lwi 

r. la of the Serbs: ond His World. Ed. by Bnker Brownell. 

New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1929, pp. 9 *^** 

An informal talk before ihe Contemporary Thought Claia at Norihweitern 
Umvertiiy, Chicago, Illioob, tfia. 

j. On the Evils Due to Fear. // / Could Preoch Just ^ 
York and London. Harpers fit Brothers. *929. PP- 
title of // / Hod Only One Sermon to Freofh, Engl.md, •) 


Sermons, 1929. 

turn„,<4. u.<l.r .i. 1 . of If I Only 0« 

A« IN^CTS INTBLL.«NT? 

Hingswn’s fmttntt W l«i<-U,gcnce, N«w York, 1 h 
Co.. The Boot Ltagut of Amerioo, 1929. PP- 
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$. On Catholic ano Pbotestakt Sceptics. Dial^ v. 86, Jan. 
43 - 49 ‘ 

6 . Review of J. H. D«nison's £mo/icn 4 $ tht Basis 0/ C'tiM'szai'ton. 
Nation (London), v. 128, Jan. 23, 1929. p. 108. 

7. Review of A. $. Eddington *s Thf Saturr of I hr Physio ai World, 
Natton (London), v. 128, Fe 4 ). 20, 1929. p. 232. 

Review of J*«ph Wtiod Kruirh*$ Thr Modrrn Tfmpor. NAtion 
(London), V. 128. Apr. 10, 1929. p. 428. 

p. The Twilight op Science: Is the Universe Rcnnikc 
Down? Cmwry, v. 118, N.S. 96, July 1929, pp. 311-315. 

10. What Is Western Civilieation? SoioHM, v. 46, July 1929, pp. 
3 S- 4 '* 

Tundikcf. in FrciKli by H. deVirlcm, in SuppU. v. 4*. July 

pp. SI*} 6. 

M. What I Believe, forum, V. 82, Scpi. 1929. pp. 139-134. 

Capiioni; S<4rrBing for Crnainik^— Thr Wuflil Wir-^oldrn Rulci noi 
Enough— TK« Dwnifuarr of Frar— Urcrnaiional Anarchy. 

R<prin(cJ. in Lk-ing ^ fa/010 fki/s < Simon and Schumr, pp 9-8 9 > 

Tower Books, World Publishing Co., 1941. 

'2. Bertrand Russell ok Religion. (Anoflymous) The World 
Tomorrow, V. 12, Oct. 1929, p. 391. 

^ 3 * Idealism sor Children. Saturday RrwVw 0/ Literature, v. 6, 
D«. 14. 1929, p. 575. 

Letter »n reply to Mns Duddc ridge, appearing on same page. 
Nation (London), v. 129, Dec. 1 1, 1929. p. 720. 

' 5 ' A Liberal View of Divorce. Little Blue Booki^ #1582, 
Ha)deman*Jg|iw$ PuWicaiions, Girard, Kansas, 1929, 32 pp. 

< 93 ® 

•r. The Conquest of Happiness. New York. Horace LiVeright, 
Inc., 1930. 249 pp. London, George Alien & Unwin, Ltd., 1930. 
PP- 

Comcnr*; Preljcf— On*. Caatrs of UnAaff/ntit—}. Whii Mokn People 
I'nhappy^ll, Byronk Vnhappinn^— III. Competition— I V. Boredom and 
Eaclteincnt- V. Faii|uc— VI. EatT^Vtl. TW Seme of Sin— V 111 . Persecu- 
tion Mania^lX. Fear of Poblk Opinion— Per/ Teio. Com/// of Haffin*ii 
*^X. U HappincM Still PouibK'— XI. Zest— XII. .Affection- X»T. The 
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Family— XIV. Work— XV. Impenonal InKren^XVI. Eflore and RMigna. 
lion— XVII. T)k Happy Man. 

R«prin(cd: in Star Ediiton, Garden City Publi>)im|' Co., Inc.. Carden Cityi 
Nevr Vork. 19)0. Mentor Book, Tbi* New Vnrk .AmirrHan LihrAry, lyfi. 

i. Introduction to The New Generation: The Intimate Problems 
of Modem Parents and Children^ «d. by V. F, Calvertnn and 
Samuol D. Schmalhjusen. New York, The Macaulay Co., 1930. 
pp. 17-24. 

3. Christian Ethics, Twenty-Four Views of Marriage ; from ih< 
Presbyterian General Assembly's Commission of Marriage, Di- 
orce and Remarriage. Ed. by C. A. Spaulding. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 54-67. 

Reprinted; from Marriage ang Morals, 1919, Ckp. V, 

4. Has Religion Made Useful Contributions to CivitiaaTiON? 

An Examination and a Criticism. London, Watts & Co., 

30 pp. 

Content!: ChriMianity and S«t— The Obieetioni » Religion— The ^ul and 
Immortalily— Source* of Intolerance— The Doctrine of Free-Will— The 
Idea of Righteoumeai. 

Reprinted; in Liiste Blae Books, Haldcinan./uliui Pobliranon*, Girard, Kan* 
»$, Ng. 1461, )i l>p. Htiliatat/iU guMM.t/, m|,«. 

5. Divorce by Mutual Consent. Divoree, New York, The John 
Day Co., 1930, pp. i l-l8. In England C.illed Divorce as / See it, 
London* Douglas, I 93 <>* 

6. Is Modern Marriage a Failure? Resolved: That the present 
relaxation of family ties is in the interest r.f the good life- Bertran 
Russell, affirmative; Jrthn Cowper Powys, negative; Heywoo 
Broun, introduction. 

The DiVguion Cvild, Ne* York City, r9|o, So pp. 

7. Mektal Health ano the School— A View. TA. 

HeMthyMimitd Child, fi. hy N. A. Crawf..rd nod K. A. M 
nmg*r. New York. CoWAr<|.McC.-.no. loc., 1930 - PP- 77 -“- 

8. China’s Philosophy of Happiness, Thr Thinker, Feb. 193O' 
pp. 16-23. 

9. Homogeneous America. The Outlook and fndr pendent , v. i$ 4 » 

Feb. 19, 1930. pp. 285-287; 318. 

,0. Why Is Modern Youth Cynical. H»rf<r’, Momhir 
V. 160, May 1930* PP* 72 <^* 724 * 
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X/. Aab pAREKn Bad roK ChILDHEN? Ptrenu* Msgozine, v. 

May 1930. pp. J8-19. 

Reppinttd: «»«;pu in tUvu^, v. ti, Jwne t 93 «, pp. 

fi. Heads or Taiu, AtUntic kfonthljy v. *46, Aug. 1 930, pp. 

xj, Do Mek Want Children^ Parenti* Mnfozim, v. 5, Oct. 1930, 

PP- u-is- 

14. THrRTT Years from Now. VirfinU Qu^tfrty kevitw^ v. 6, 
Oci. 1930, pp. 575-585, 

IS- Rblccioh and Hapfines. $p«ut9r, V. 145^ Nov. i5» 1930, pp. 
7»4-7»S- 

1930 w Jmx) NictMl‘$ FoymAitiioni 0/ GfPmttry end /«• 

du<tion. New York. Haxcouri Brace U Co. (Internatioxial Library 
of Psychoiogy. Philosnpky, and Scientific Method, Loxidon, Keiran 
«930- 

1931 

X. ComRUCTtVENfsa. Bcek 0/ Euep, ed. by Blanche Colton Wil- 
bams. New York» Heath, 1931. pp- 318-335. 

Reprinted: from BtfrcieUy m Bsrtf CUUheed, Chp- VI. 

• f- The Scientific Ootiook. New York, W. W. Norwxt k Co 
Inc., 193J, X, 377 pp. 

of k.efic.«c Metkod-lV. Scie.tiftc Mmpkysic-V. Scienct and Relirion- 

vtl Breinoingt of Sciei.tr6c Technl^w- 

VII TeAni^ue m Inanim.te M»ti*r-V1ll. Tedtai^oe io Blolorr-IX 

- Peycboloc^XL T^l 

cietlSlim S^iir-X\l A/tikeiilly Created $ 0 . 

FA Wbole-XlV. SekMifie Govern. 

'■ PP- 

.t’.ivr.ris'- •“■•'■' “«■ "■ 
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6. Free Speech in Childhood. Thf Nation^ v. 133, July i, 193 
pp. 12-13. 

7. Nice People. Harfer^s Monthly Mainine, v. 163, July 1931, 
pp. 226*230. 

8 . In Our School. The hiew kefuhlU, v, 68, Sept. 9, 1931, pp. 
92-94. 

p. Familip uhd £he. Ubeneizi von M. K;)hn. Dit hieue kunA- 
sthau, V. 42, Part 2, Oct. 1931* pp. 512-525. 

10. Review of Foundfftiom of Mothemeucs »ni other Lo^kal Enoyt 
by E. P. Ramsey. Mind, New Serws, v, XLVI, Oct. 1931, pp. 476- 
482. 

n. Shall the Home be Abolished? Bertrand Russel I -Sherwood 
Anderson Debate. Litfrory Digett (with Portrait), v. in, Nov, 
28, I93»i PP« 25-26. 

1932 

/. On the Meaninc of Life. On the Meonini of Life, ed. by Will 
Durant, New York, Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1932* 
p. 106. 

Utter of June lo, 14)1 in response to inquiry on (he subject. 

•2. Education and the Social Order. London, George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1932. 254 pp. New York, called Education and the 
Modem World, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1932. 245 pp. 
Contenii; I- The Individual Versw the Ciiiaeti— H. The Negative Theory 
of Education— 111. Education and Heredity— IV. Emotion and Disci^'oe— 
V. Afistoerai*, Democrats, and Bureaucraio— VI. The Herd in 
tion-VII. Religion in Education— VIII. Sei in Educaiion-IX. 
in Education- X. Claw-Feelinj in Education- XI. Competition in 
cation- XII. Education under Communism— XIII. Education an • 
nomics^XlV. Propaganda in Ed«cation-XV. The Reeoncdutmn of Indi- 
vidualicy and Citiaenshi^— Indea. 

3. Refokmolatioh or the Nature of Mind. “ 

Charles W. Morris' Six Throru, of MM. Un,.«rs«y of ChKago 

Press, 1932. pp. 135-^' 

4. Review of R. Wtiss's PrMifIc, of Mxlhcmoiui. v. 

Jan. 1932, pp. 112-154* 

5. In Praise of Idleness. Review of Reviews, v. 82, Oct. 193 » 
pp. 45'54' 
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Reprinted: ib tn FtMte of Idfentit, lyjj, Op. I. 

Reprinted: in Horf/r^t Moa/Uy hfogmhu, v. i<j, Oft. ip)#, pp. 

In Conitmfcrtry 0/in*»fe^ *PJJi PP- J 1 9*5 JO. In EiSbys */ T^y, Ipjj* 
pp. 499 -S>»* 

d- Review of Ram«)’s Thf fountiati^ni of Mothrmit/iei and Other 
Lt^uol Eit/tys. PhiUtofhyf v. 7, 1932. pp. 84-6. 


'933 

t. SciiNTTFfc Society. In Settnee m the Chengmg World, «d. by M. 
Adams. N«w York, Ap^cton-Ceniury, 1933, pp. jox-208. 

t. The Moderw Mioas. Hcrfer^$ Monthly Magavne, v. 166, Feb. 

*933. PP- 3^7-334* 


'934 

•/. Freedom andOrcakieatioh 1814-1914. London. George Allen 
& Unwin, 1934, 52« pp. New York. imUiJ Fu.dom xrnut Of 
gHmzohoH i8i2^n^»4,\y. W. Nonon A C.»., Inv., 19^4. viii. 477 
PP- 

Oaienti: Prefeev— fner On*. 7ke Erintifit* of Uiithno*y^\. N»poleoo*i 
SueeeMf^ir. The Conrmi of Vienw— III. The HeJy Alliinee— IV. The 
^difht of Meiiemkk— A-rr fw. 74 / Morrh of Mrnrf.— Seetion A. 
The Swill Biflgroend— V. The Arinocfwy— VI. Country Life— VII. In- 
dwfialam.— Section B. The PhiloMpkicol Ridieale— VIII, Malthue— IX 
&nih.m-X, Ri«r 4 »-Xll. TW B«,>h.mi<e D«:.fln.- 

Xm „ Entl,ftd-XIV. F«. Tr^tc-Sw^n C, S<Ki.li.m- 

XV. Ow,i> E., 1 , S»ci,li«-XVI. E.rt, Tr.d. U«;ori.a.-XVII, 
M,r. »„d E«r,l.-XVm. DUlKiic M.<e,UIi«.-XIX. Th, Th«>r «f 
Wl« VjIuc—XX. Tk. Politic. e( MireiMR— P« rv«. 

fhue^ n A. Ekmecncy la Amcriu— XXI. jef 

lerwaan D.n.rKr,cr-XX]I. TV Stiiltant «f dc W«.-XXIll i.ek 

XXV. Liacla .ad N.. 
Mcacpolr - Amctic-XXVI 
Comp,., ,« C,p.ol,m_XXVII. TV „ api..Iim-XXVni 

‘”~**'*- N..ioo.li.y-XXX. 

^«n.rck .nd 0 <rm« Uaiq^XXXI. Th, E«.a«n« D^dopmemof 0 ,, 

■“'--’^XXXIII. Tk. ol Eoropo 

*- Why I Am Not * CoMMUKin-. I„ TA^ A 

Now York, Farr.r & Rioehar., Inc, .93*. pp. 83-85. 

R»ptm.,d, M^Ur. T. VIII. Apr, pp. 

Nkh H- b, A. B. Broton. Londoo, 

iYKHoison, 1934. pp. 5a7*538. 

4 . Mapruoe and Childmh. In Mc4.m Engli,!, .j. by 
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R. S. Loomi$ and D. L. Cl^rk. New York, Farrar, 1934. pp. 241- 
248. 

5. Tnt Technioub fou PotmcuNs. Etfwf, v. L, Mar. 1934. pp. 
26 , 133 . 

6 . Educattok and Civiuzation. Nnv StaUsrMn and Nation , v. 

7 . M»y S. >934. pp- 666-668. 

RrprinMd; in In Frniu «/ IdUnut, i9}5, Cbp. XII (under title: ‘‘Bducatipa 
and DUcipliiw**). 

7 . The Sphere of Liberty. v. II., July 1934* P* 

8 . The LiMiXATiOHa of SEtF-HELP. Espdre , v, II., Oct. 1934* P* 
27- 

p. Men Versus Insectt. Serihnar^i Mogmna ^ v . 96, Dec. I934> 
p. 380 . 

Reprinted: in In Pfaist af tdUntu^ 1935, Qip. XI. 


» /. 


4 - 


'935 

In Praise of Idleness and Other Essays. New York, W. W. 
Norton k Co., Inc., 1935. viii, 270 pp. 

Coniesn: I. In Prab. of l<ll«~ (itJ.. »)-«• Kno»Wr->’| 

Architecture and Social Qoecilona— IV. The Modem Midai (i9JJ» *)^ • 
TV Anc«.fT of F«ci«» {.«s, .)-Vl- ScylU .«d ^ 

ffluniiin and Fajcivn ((9301 »)— VII. TbeCaae for SoculiBn— VIII. We«em 
Civilliition-IX. On Youthful Cynkmn-X. Modem Homogeneitr-* • 
Mon Ve«u. In..ct. O-XII. Ed«olion 

Sioiciim and Mental Health (written in 19*1)— XIV. On Cometr-X . 
it the Soup (written in i9aS)* 


Religion anp Science. New York, Henry Holt end Co., Inc., 
1935. » 7 I PP- Home Uniyefsity of Modern Knowledge. London. 
T. Butierworih-Nelson, 1935. 

Contents: I. Ground, of Condiet-ll. The 
RevoUTion-IV. Dmonelogy end M.dicint-V. *«■' 
ttrininim-VII. M,«ici*n-V1II. C»-nic PorpOK-IX. Se.tnc. 

— X. Concluiloiw— Indei- 

Science and Values. In LcaMmhif in « 

M. D. Hoffmen and R. Wenger. New ...fk, Harper, 1935 - PP 

278 * 284 . 

Reprinted: from TAe OniUai, « 91 *. ChP- 

The Revolt Against Reason. PclUUaJ Quaritrly , v. 6, Jsn. 


i 935 » PP- *'* 9 - 



J934“I936 7S1 

Rep»jnt«d: ift /« ^aiu #/ /^/^xx ai "TV Amtsxry of 

Chp. V. 

I^pnawd: in 7 A# MomiUy, t. iss» Feb. I>J 5 , pp. 

5. EkclawoS Dvry to India. >/xm, v. 35, Fob. 1935, pp. 68-70. 

6 . A WeKKLV OcART. Nnv Sutiet/run tm 4 A^o/ion, v. 9, May 25- 
June 22. 1935. pp. 742-743; 798-799; 854-855; 886-887; 918- 
919. 


/. 


1936 

Which Wat to Peace? London, Mich»el JcwfA, Ltd-; C»nad4, 
5- J. R. Sauners, 1936. 224 


I, Th. In.n.incni D»«e.r »« W.r-II, Th. N»uk .( ihe K.ii 
WAt-lir. I»|««oUn.-IV. cilwiv. S«.»ilr-V, Alli.nc«-VI, "nt 

Tolic^IX. w Worlik, F.lb<Kl-X. Condi, for Primaorn. P„«_ 
XI. P»a« ind Cu/RM Polirln—XII. Individual PwilSun. 


a. The LiM^in of Empipicbm. Proc«din,, 0/ ,!» 4 ru,>ul»n So- 
“rtf, V. XXXVI, 1935.1936, pp. 131-150. 


•j. Detepmihism and Phtsic*. Th. iSth Earl Gr.y Memorial Le.- 
tur. d.l...r.d a, King’, HaU. Atmarong Coll.g., NewctU-upon- 
[8^p** Armstrong College, 1936, 


d- Whv Radicals Are Unpopular. Common Stnir, y. V, Mar 

■936. pp. I3-I$. 

Ucr«r i« the editor. 


7 - 


Spanish Conspiracy. Ncm, Suiy,m.n nnd ^orion, y 
* 93^p. 218. 

^orx lo the editor. 


I2» Aug 15, 


A periew Feed, Vt\ty^t Fm ./ CU,. 
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9. Which Wav to Peacs. New Slaieiman and Nation, v. 12, Nov. 
*8,1936. p. 847. 

Letter to the editor. 

JO. AuTo-OBiTUARy— T he Last Survivor of a Dead Epoch. 
Thf LittenfTf v. XVI, Aug, 12, 1936, p. 289. Publication ol the 
British Broadcasting Corporatbn. 

Reprinted: m Coroiwi, v. to> 19*1, pp. }<•]!. In IjHpofaJv Bimyj, Simon 
and Schuster, 19)0. pp. I7]>i7). 

u. Oh Order in Time. FroteeJings Cambridge Philosophical So* 
cicty, V. 32, 1936. pp. 2 1 6*2 2$. 

12. The Congress op Scientific Philosophy. Actes du eongra 
intfrnctienal de fhtloiofhit ickniif^ua. v. I, Paris, Herman 8c Cie, 
1936. pp. IO*l I. 


193? 

/. The Amberley Papers. With Patricia Russell. The Letters and 
Diaries of Bertrand Russell’s Parents. New York, W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc.; two v^umes. 552 pp. and 581 pp. England, Hogarth, 
1937; Toronto, Canada, Longmans, 19371 London, Hogarth, 
1940- 

Conient* (v, 1 ): Cectealogical Table* — Prefart^l, The Stanleys of Alderhy 
— n. The RuikII*— III. Kate Stanley'* Childhood and Youth— IV. Amber- 
ley's Early Boyhood— V. Haero*— VI. Edinburgh, Cambridge, and Travel* 
—VII. Courtship— Vin. Marriage to End of ildj— IX. il66-lnder. 
Cements (v. II): X. Parliament and Amcrka, iS6? and *I6«— XI. The 
South Devon Election— XII. itS9— XIII. il?®— XIV. *yi?r 

War Be AboUihed^— XV|. Family Commverwes— XVlf. 1 1 7a— XVIII. 
1S7J.1S74— XIX- The Death of K-te, Rachel, and Amberlej— Indci. 

2. On Being Moderh-Minpeo. Tht Na/jo«, v. 144, Jan, 9, I 937 » 
pp. 47-48. 

•3. Philosophy’s Ulierjor Moiive. The AtUtu Monthly, v. I 59 - 
Kcb. 1937, pp. 149-155- 

4. Power— Ancient ano Modern. Politieol Quarterly , v. 8, Apr. 
■ 937.PP- •55-'6+- 

5. The Futoee of Uemoceacv. The Ne,o Repuhlu, v. LXXA. 

M.iy 5 , i937r PP- 3 ^ 1 - 3 ^ 2 . 

6. Man’s Diary in Sticks anu Stones. Rotarian, v. 5 °. J'"'' 
pp. 15-16. 
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7. TheSitpemor Virtue or the Oppressed. Tftr Xmion , v. 144, 
June 26, 1937. pp- 73 '- 73 »- 

S . Two Prophets. A Review of R. Oshorn's Frrtiti ttvi Mart . AVtc 
% tfiu\man AftJ h/tttionf v. 1 j (N.S.), p. 4I6. 

p. On VERiFtCATioH. Pres^entutl Address Nov. 8 . 1937. Pro,r^J. 
ings /trii/A/fliAn Sorir/f, n.s., 38, 1937/3H. pp. i-jo. 


1938 

/. Science and Social Institutions. In We Look 

New Yr^rk, The MAemilUn Co., >933. pp. 9*29* London, George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1938. 

Rated on ihe Fabian Lectures, 8437. 

e. Aims of Education. In Totwrd To^Z-ej-: 4 of £h//«A 

W Ammcttn Etutyt , cd. by E. .A, W.altcr. New York. Scoit, 
1938, pp. 189-202. 

Chinese Character. In O^niom 4 nd Aiti/udn m thf Txvrnurth 
Century ^ ed. hy $. S. Mttfg.in .ind \V. H, Thomas, New ^ork, 
Nelson, 1938, pp. 306-316. 

Reprinted; from Tie »/ CAow. 8411, Otp. XM. 

* 4 > Power; A New Social Analysis. New York. W. W, Kort-^n k 
Co., Inc., 1938. 31$ pp. 

Cnnknu; 1. The Impulse lu Poner^H. Leaders and Fullowcrs-*IU. The 
Form* ©f P©wer— IV. Prietrl) Pe»ci — V. Kjncly Pouer— VI. Naked Po«u 
^VJl. Revolutionary Powei^VIIT. Feonmale Power— IX. Power over 
Opinkm (iOjS, /)— X. Sources of P,mer— XI. The BioU^ of Oriranira* 
liont— Xll. Powers artJ Fornu of Co^rroownit— XIII. Or|*aniaauofts and 
the lodivUlual— XIV, Cumpetilioie— XV, Power ami Moral Cudet— XVI. 
Pe«er Phil o«phi#»— XVII. The Ftkics of P»*Mer— XVIM. The Taming of 
F««er (i4)S, ,)— 


5* The Relevance of Psycholocv to Locic. Pr 9 eredi » g $ Ahs - 
totriMn Soeuty ^ v. XVII, 1938. R). 42-53. 

My Religious Reminikences. The RAtionttliit 55rh 

Year of Publicukin, 1938, pp. 3-8. 

?> Aristocratic Rebels: Byron and the Modern World. 
urdey Re^i,x^, Lileralure, v. 17, Feb. 12. 1938, pp. 3-4* 
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S. Power Over Opinion. Saturday Review of Literature^ v. i8, 
Aug. 13, I938»pp. 13*14 (with portrait). 

RepHnwd; from 4 SewSonsl Anolyiis, Clip. IX. 

P* Taminc op Power. The AtUntic Monthly, v, i62» Oct. 
W38,pp. 439-449* 

Reprinicd: from Pe«wr. 4 Ntv Soeisi An^ysit, i^jl, Oip- XVIII- 

Taminc Economic Power. Radio Discussion with T. V. Smith 
and Paul Douglas. The University of Chkigo Round Table, Nov. 
*Si R«d Network of the National Broadcasting Company. 
Printed in pamphlet, The University of Chicago Round Table, Uni* 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 193 8. 

r/. On the Importance op Looical Form. Eneyeiofeeiia end 
Vnifed Seiencei International Encyclopaedia of Unified Science. 
V. 1 , University of Chicago, 1938. pp. 39*41. 


*939 

*/. What Is Happiness? In What h Haffineis, New York, H. C. 
Kinsey k Co., Inc., 1939, pp. 55*65. 

2. Moral Standards and Social Weil*Beinc. In Century Read- 
ings in the English Eisaj, Revised Edition, ed. by L. Wann. New 
York, Appleton*Cen(ury, 1939, pp- 53 i* 54 i- 

Repriaied; from The ^resfnts •/ industriet Cn^kstitn, tyti, Chp. IX. 

3. Livino Philosophy, Revtsed. In / Believe: The Personal Ph- 
iosofhies of Certain Eminent Men end Women of Our Time, 
ed. by and with Introduction and Biographical Notes by Clifton 
Fadiman. New York, Simon and Schuster, Inc., I 939 » PP* 

412. 


4. Dewey's New Logic. In: Schilpp, Paul Arthur, ed., The Philoso- 

fhy of John Dewey, Evanston and Chicago, Northwestern Univer- 
sity^ 1939« (The Library of Living Philcsofhers, v. l), pp- *35 
156. 

<. Democracy and Economics. In Calling America: The Chal- 
lenge to Democracy Reaches Over Here. New York and Undon, 
Harper & Brothers, 1939, pp. 76*76* . , 

Conren«: The Ab«« of Economic Fowcr-The Coalc.«n« 

Powcr^The Democratic Alien«tive-Th< ProWem of Tr.nm.oo-A 
linctive American Democracy. 
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Rfprimed. In Sarvty GtafUf, v. it, F«b. 19)9, pp. 110-131. 

6 . 1 $ Security rNCRSAsit^c^ R^dio Divus$k>n with A. Hart and 
M. H. C. Lavet. The UmVersicy o( Chicago Round Table, Jan. 
* 5 i * 939 * Network of the National Broadcasting Company. 
Printed in Pamphlet, The Unieenhy of Chicago R»»und Tabic, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IlJinocs, 1939. 

7. Role of the Intellectual in the Mooern World. An 
address delivered to the Sockdugy Club of the University of Chi- 
cage. 4 mmKttn Journnt of Sociology , v, 44, Jan. 1939, pp. 491- 

498. 

9 . Munich Rathe* than Wa*. The SWten, v. 148, Feb. it, 

*939. PP - 1 73-1 75* 

9 - The Case fo* United States NEUT»ALm— I f Wa* Comes, 
Shall We Particifate o* Be Neuthai^ A Symposium. Com. 
men Senif^ v, VIII, March 1939, pp. 8*9. 

/o. Education fo* Democract. Abridged. EUmtntory tcM Jour^ 

«/, V. 39, Apr. 1939. pp. 564 > 5 b 7 . 

Repuftted; ta Natfmat EJit/sitom Auaeiottoo, v, it, Apr. 1939. pp. 97.48. 

//. Can Power Be HuMANiEEo?^orttm,v. io2,Oct, 1939, pp. 184- 

185. 


1940 

r. Freedom and Goveikment. In Frttiom : in Mroning , ed. by 
Ruth Nanda Anshen. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940 
pp. 249-264. 


2 Ah Inquiry Into Meaning and Truth. New York, W. W. 
Notion & Co., Inc., 1940. 44S PP- London. George’ Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1940. The William James Lectures at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Contenri: Preface— Inrfodection— I. Whit h « Word?— II. Sentenen, Syn. 

and Pirn of )j| Sentenm Dneribins Eaperirnett— IV. TIn 

^^.Ung«^V. Logical Word.-V|. Proper Nair»t-V||. B(ro«ntric 
PanicuUn-Vtll. Pereeptioa and Knowledge— IX. EFiHnnoIogical Preinjaei 
-X. Uut Propoiilione-XI. F4cr„| Premi»o-XII. An Analy« of 
Nr«bl<M4, Con«m,ng PeopwItione-XlII. TV Significance of Sentence,; A. 

Anal)*,i, of SifoJficanc^. Synu* «d Sjg. 
Yvi'"?”? ‘ Language a, E«pt«»n-XV. What Senrenm "Indlfaie"- 
AVi. Truth and FalKhoMi: Preliminary DiVwitm— XVII. Truth and Ei. 
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XVIII. c««nl Belkf»-XIX. ExteosionaUty ini Aiomiciiy- 
XX. The Law of Exclodcd Middlo— XXI. Troth ud Veridcaiieii— XXII. 
Sifnjfkaftce end Verifiehaity— XXIII. Warramed Ajsenlbility— XXIV. 
Analysis — XXV, Language and Meiapbysic* — Inde*. 

The Philosophy of Santayana. In: Schilpp, Paul Arthur, ed., 
The PhUofofhy of George Smtayarut, Evanston and Chicago, 
Northwestern University, 1940, [The Library of Living Phihio- 
fhen, V. 1) pp. 45 >“ 474 - 

4 . Letter to the New York Timex on **The Bertrand Russell Case/^ 
April 26, 1940. 

Reprinted: io part in The Bertrand Ruttell Can, cd. by John Dewey and 
Horace M. Kallen. New York, The Viking Preta, 194 In Behtnd the 
Bertrand Fnttell Com, by Horace M. Kallen, p. ay. 

5. Toward World Federation— Too Optimistic, v. 40, 

March 1940, pp. 126*127. 

Comment on article by Hans Kohn. 

6 . Freedom and the CollecES. The American Mercury^ v. 50, 
May 1940, pp. 24-33. 

*7. The Functions op a Teacher. HarfePi Magatine , v. 181, June 
1940, pp. 1 1-16. 

S. Byron and the Modern World. Journal of the History of 

Idea , V. I, J»n. 1940, pp. 24 - 37 ' 


1 . 


7 . 


1941 

Hecsl*8 Philosophy of History. Dialogue with Huntington 
Cairns, Allen Tate and Mark Van Doren. Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc. Printed in JnsMatton to Learning. New York, Random 
House, 1941, pp. 410-422. Canada, The Macmillan Company of 
Canada, Ltd., 1941. 

Alio publiihed: Home Library, ipat* ... 

Let the People Think. A Selection of Essays. London, Watts 
6t Co., 1941- The Thinker’s Library, No. 84* l*^ PP* 

Contenw: On (he Value of Srapticbm— Can Man Be 
Thought and Oficial Propaganda-!. Science Supenutio«^-Sio«i*m 
Menial Healtl^Thc Ancestry of Fa«un^Uiel«- Knowlcd^^^ 
Youthful Cynicism— Modem Homogeneii)— Men Verwi Im««^ 
the Soulf^^n CnoKU. 

Dr. Russell Denies Pacifism. Letter in New York Times, Jan. 
27, ! 94 J « 
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Long Time AovocArt of Peace Approve$ Pre$ekt Was. 
Letter in Sen/ York Ttmei, Feb. 16, 1941. 

5. Blueprint foe ah EHDuamc Peace. Amrneen Meratry^ v. 52, 
June 1941, pp. 666>676. 

6. BeET^AHO RoSSELL UeCES CeCATION of WoELD pEOEEATrON 
CONTEOLUNG All Arm AMENTS. The Sru; Leader^ v. XXIV,, 
Sept. 27, J941. p. 4. 

7. A Philosophy for You in These Times. The Reeder't Di^eu, 

93. OcL X 94 J» IV- S- 7 - 

8 . Speaking of Lcrerty. DuIo^ih with Rck Siom, brrcdcast 
WEAK ind Red Network, July 24, 1941. Miineogriphcd copy, 
prepared bj* Council for Democracy, New York, 1941, No. 15. 

1942 

X. Descartes’ "Discourse oh Method," Dialogue wnh Jacques 
Barzun and Mark Van Doren. In Sew InWAtwn /e LrArum/, New 
York, Random House, 1942, pp. 93*i04. (CBS program, "Insi- 
tatioft to Learning.") 

2. Spikoea's Ethics. Dialogue with Scott Buchanan and Mark V,in 
Diiren. In tmntatton u Leornmf^ New York, Random House, 
* 942 , pp« lo?** *MCBS program, "Invitation lu Learning.") 

J. Carroll's "Alice in Wondeelano.*' Dialogue wnh K-athcrine 
Ann Porter and Mark Van Doren. In /ns jarion to Lreming, New 
York, Random H«»usc. 1942. pp. 208.220. (CBS program. "InvL 
tatinn to Learning.") 

4 - To End the Deadlock in India. 4 ua, v. 42, June 1942, op. 
338-340. 

S' Peoposals foe ah Inteen a noNAL Univeesitv, Fortnightly, v. 
•58 (t. 152, N.S.), July 1942, pp, 8-16. 

Freedom in a Time of Stri«. Rotor^H, v. 61. Sept. 1942, pp. 

7 s Indian Situation. SotioH, v. 155, Sept. 5, 1942, p. 200. 

8 . What About Indu? AJdresa and discusaum with others. The 
American Forum of the Air, Oct. 1 1. 1942. Printed, Washinctou, 
Ransdell, Ir»c., 1942, pp, 7-13. 
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p. How TO Become a Philosopher: The Art op Rational Con- 
jecture. Haldcman^Julius Publicaiions, The Hov/^To Series, 

7, 1942, pp. 5-16. 

io. How TO Become a Logician: The Art of Drawing Infer- 
ences. Haldeman-Julius Pgblicaiktns, The How-To Series, v. 8, 
1942* pp. J6-27. 

n. How TO Become a Mathematician. The Art of Reckon- 
ing. Haldeman-Julius Publicaiions, The How-To Series, 1942, 
28-40. 

*943 

/. The International Significance of the Indian Problem. 

With Patricia Russell. Frft Worlds v, V, Jan. 1943, pp. 63-69. 

Reprinied ai “Indb Looms Up” in Trttittry for tfu Fth World, edited by 
Ben Racbvrn, Arco Publishing Company, 194$. pp. 74-77* 

2 . Some Problems of the Post-War World. Fret Worlds v. V, 
Mar. 1943, pp. 297-30*- 

Rep rimed at “Problemi We Will Face” in Treomry for tht Frte WorlJ» 
edited by Ben Raeburn, Areo Publishing Company, 194S< PP' 9>'J4. 

• 3 . An Outline of Intellectual Rubbish: A Hilarious Cata- 
logue OF Organized and Individual Stupidity. Haldeman- 
Julius Publications, Girard, Kansas, I943> PP* 

4 . What Shall We Do With Germany? Soiurdoy Reviw of 

Literature, v. 26, May 29, 1943. p. 8. 

5. Zionism and the Peace Settlement. Hew FeUstme, v. 33, 
June M, 1943, pp- 5-7. 

Reprinted J/wi/A CommOMoes/iM in Our T»met. ZionW Or- 

Eaniaation of America, Wathinifion, D.C., July. ‘StJ. 

6 . Education After the War. Americm Mrrcury, v. 78. Ao?' 

‘943, pp. i94**03- 

7. How TO Read and Understand History; The "J”® 
Key to the Future. Hald«tnan-Juliut PubkaMns, Girard, Kan- 


sas. F.iH, 1943. 32 PP- 

8 . Our World after the War: A Plan (or Intornation.l Acion. 

The Nnv LenArr, v. XXVI, Nov. j;, ‘ 943 , PP- S' ?- 

I, Th. ln..r«.loaal Av.hori.y, II. Tcrr«or«l j"' .lion, 

mcni ®f Gcnnwy- IV. StU-Covcro-iivoi .n Wesker CooniriCL • 


of the Great Powers. 
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p. Britain's Shrunken Economy Makes Her Derenoent on 
U.$. Tfu ^nv Leader^ v. XXVI, D«. 4, 1943, p. $. 

P*n II. of AnkU *<0«r World *f«ef (Ik W»r,*' TAt V/w Utdtr, Nov. * 7 , 
194 ), iMm I above. 

to. CmzENSHjp IN A Great Statx. Fortum, h. XXVIII, Doc. 1943, 

pp. 167 , 168 , 170 , r 7 J, 175 , J 76 , 178 , 180 , 181 and 185 . 


1944 

My Mental Development. InrSchilpp. Paul Arthur, cd., Th< 
FhUotofky oj Brrtrond Ruuell, EvansioA and Chicago, NorthwcM- 
orn University, 1944. (TAc Lihr^ of Lkmg PhUosofhers, v. 5). 
WriiNA for ihe pmeni vvlomr. 

9 . Reply to Criucism. Bertrand RuskUS Rejoinder to his exposi- 
tors and critics, in: Schiipp, Paul Anhur, ed., The PhUctophy of 
B/rtrarU kuiietl, Evanston and Chicago, Northwestern University, 
1944* (TAe Lih^ of Living FhMotofheri, v. 5), 

WriiNo for (he prewnr volwme, 

S- The Value of Free Thought: How to Become a Truth* 
Seeker and Break the Chains of Mental Slavery. The Ament an 
Frarman, Haldeman-Julius PvNicatinns, Girard, Kansas, No. 2063, 
Aug. 1944. pp. 1.4. 

('iNM|Miv. CiNhl, Kanvu, fr< $tm Ac» 4 , 1944. 

M 1i*. 

4. Future op Pacifism. Amrriean Seholar, v. 13, Jan. 1944 pp. 
7-U- 

$• Cooperate with Soviet Russia. The Sew Lender, v. XVII, 
S. 1944. p. 8. 

Bwtd Oft broodraM o«f WEVD under awpiw of The Rand School. 

6. Western Heoemohy in Post-War Asia. The Sew Leader, v. 
XXVII., Feb. a6, 1944. p. 7. 

7. Victors ano Vangujsheo. The Sew Leader, v. XXVIT, Mar. 
•®» *944» 2lst Anniverwry Number, p, 9. 

B. Progressive Education. Sew Stare iman end Saiion, v. 27, 
Apr. 22, 1944. p. 274. 

9. Can Americans and Briiains Be FuENDsf The Saturday 
vemng Pott, v. 216. June 3. 1944. pp. 14-15; 57-59. 
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fo . Education in I ntir national Undeestandinc. Tomorrow ^ 

V. IIL June 1944, pp. 19-21. 

//, Four Power Alluncb: Step to Peace. The New Leader ^ v. 

XXVII, Aug. 12, 1944, p. 9. 


*945 

t. A HifTORY OF Western Philosophy: Its cnnnectwn with Politi- 
cal and Social Circumstances from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. London, George Allen St Unwin, Ltd., 1945. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, I 94 S> 92 S pp. 

Conte nU' Book One. An<iem Philosophy. Part I. The Pre^Soeratio Chap. I. 
The Rise of Greek CiviUaaiioo. Chap. IT, Tlic Milesbn School. Chap. III. 
Pythagom. Chap. IV. Heraclitus. Chap. V, Parmenidei.Chap. VI. Empedocles. 
Chap. VII. Athens in Rehiion to Culture. Chap. VIII. Anaaogoras. Chap. IX 
The Atomists. Oup. X. Protagoras Part II. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 
Chap. XI. Socrates. Chap. XII. The Infiuence of Spans. Chap. XIH. The 
Source of Plate*i Opinions. Chap. XIV. Plato’s Utopia. Chap. XV. The Theory 
of Ideas. Chap. XVI, Plato’s Theory of Immonaltty. Chap. XVtl. Plato’i 
Cosmogony. Chap. XVIll. Knowledge and Perception in Plato. Chap. XIX. 
Arinotle’s Metaphysics. Chap. XX. Aristotle’s Ethiet. Chap. XXI. AxiNotle’s 
Polities. Chap. XXI. Aristotle’s Politics, Chap. XXII. Aristotle'i logic, Chap. 
XXITI, Ariiiotlp’s Chap. XXIV. Early Greek Mathematics and Astron- 

omy. Part til. Ancient Philosophy after Aristotle. Chap XXV. The Hellenitue 
World. Chap. XXVI. CynW and .Sceptics. Chap. XXVII. The Epicuftant.Chap. 
XXVI ri. Stoicism. Chapt. XXTX. The Rmnan Empire in Rcl.vton to Culture. 
Chap. XXX. Plotinus. Book Too. Catholic Philosophy. Introduction, Part I. 
The Fathers. Chap. I. The Religious Development of the Jews. Chap. IT. Chria- 
tiatiiiy during the Firsi Four Centuries. Chap. III. Three Doctors of the Church. 
Chap. IV. Saint Augouine’s Philosophy and Theology. Chap. V. The F/fih and 
Sixth Centuries. Chap. VI. Saint Beoedirt and Gregory the Great, Part IT. The 
Schoolmen. Chap. VTI. The Papacy in the Dark Ag«. Chap. VIH. John the 
Scot. Chap. IX, F.crlesbsfiral Reform in the Klevcnth Century. Chap. X. Mo- 
hammedan Culture and Philoso|.hy. Chap. XI. The Twelfth Century. (>ap. 
Xtr. The Thirteenth Century. Chap. XTIT. Saint Titomat Aquinas. 

Franciscan Sehool men. Chap. XV.Thc Eclipse of the Papacy. Book Three. Mod. 
ern Philosophy. Part I. From the Renaissance to Hume. Chap. I. 
aeteristics. Chap, II.The Italian Renaissance. Chap. III. Machia veil.. Chap. 
Eriimu. and Moft. Ckap. V. TV R.fcrmarion and 
Chap. VI. The Rise of Science. Chap. VII. Francis Baron, Chap. VI It. Ho 
Uviathan. Chap. IX. Descartes. Chap. X. Spinora. Chap. XI. JP- 

XU Philosophical Liberalism. Chap. XIII. Locke’s Theory of Knowledge. 
Chap. XIV. Locke’s Political Philosophy. Chap. XV. Locke’s Infl^nce. Chap. 
XVI. Berkeley. Chap. XVII. Hume. Part II. From Rousseau to the Piwm y y 
Chap. XVIll. The Romantic. Movement. Chap. XIX, Kouwau. Oap. • 
Kant Cha p. X XI. C u rreot s of Thought in the K ineteenth Cent u ry Chap. 
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Hffti, Chap. XXin. Rvron. Chap. XXIV. SfltojiniluiKr. Chap. XXV. Nsrlca- 
fhc. Chap. XXVt. Tk« Ufiliiarjni.^ Ch.a^ XXVI f. Karl Man. Chap. 
XXVilt. Err^ym, Cka|>. XXIX. Willuia jamn. Chap. XXX. John Drwey. 
Chap. XXXI. The Philcvsophv of LAviral Analv'fis. 

Trao$lar«tf: R)' J. A. Hnlln. "Linumjiun ftUi^ftan Hutorid F^Uutffn Ja 
SpfidHutn Ot^mhUhita \ktfyJtui Vdttdtummuid 4ioiU4 Nyb^tikddn Aiti. 

HrlunWi, Wrmir, SfMkrSfrnm. (9a>. t<S.9(o pfi. t. PavnJiAi. SifrU JffU 
Fihsofid OuiJ/Mtdt*. MilanO) te^gaiict*, i^«t. a^tM^.fol pp. fiy Roh l^irn* 
burg. Jft XK'eUfTu htlatdbr, ti^rhanJ mtt faiut/kt tn $axtalf 

amUdndiihtdtn van Jt auJiMi^fn lot fifJfn. Crav'cnhage, ServiK, 194 I. 
r?* pp. 

2. American and British Nationalkm. Horiiau (British). Jan. 

*945- 

j. How TO Avoid the Atomic War. Common Sfruf^ 0 <toh<r 
J945» V, XIV. pp. 3-5. 

j. Food Parcel> $1 ill NEtnEo. Lciifr nji cditariiil .Vi'rar Vori 
Timri, Nov. 3. 194$. vgned .\\u* hy the Bishop of ChichcMer and 
Vicior Gollancr. 

,5. CoNvp.RMii<>N« With Bertrano Ru4»ei l. In /imoNg i/tf Ctraf. 
Convcrxaiions with Romain Rolhnd. Mahatma Gandhi. Bertrand 
RuascII, R.'shindnn.ath Tagore, Sri .^urobindo h)* Dilip Kumar Roy. 
Introduction by S. Radb.tkrisbnan. Bombay, N. M. Tripath i, 194$. 
XX, 330 pp. 

1946 

K Ii)FA5 That Have Harmed M.^nkind. Blue B<-*k, Haldc* 
man -Julius Company, Girard, Kansas 1946. 33 pp. Reprinted; in 
Vnfoftilnr Eitayt. Simon & Schuaer, 1950. pp. 1 46- 1 6 5. 

e. InEAs That H.tvE Helped Mankind. Big Blue Book, Haldc- 
m.an-Julius Company. Girard. Kanvts IQ46. 32 pp. Reprinted; in 
f/Mys Simon & Schuster, 1950. pp. 124-145. 

3- Is Matrriai.hm Bankrupt? Mino and Matter In Modern 

Science. Annuai, 1946- Reprinted: Big But Book, 

Haldcman- Julius Comp,iny, Gir.trd. K.insas 194b. 32 pp. 

4 - Physics and Experience. Cambridge at the University Press, 
194^* 2b pyf. The Henry Sidgwkk Lecture at Newnham College, 
Cambridge, Nov. 19, 1945. 

Rrprinkd: With 4 few altcrMient as a ehApter in Human KnavAedgr. tls 
S<9ft tod Umhi, 144 !. pp. j^s-aio. 

Traiwlatcd: By Dr. Ludwig Patvih. PAyw4 unj Erfabrttng. Zurich, Rascher. 
'9«2. Si pp. 
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5. Foreword to FeWeman*j An Intr^/fuclion to Pifrcf^i Phil * 

oiofhy. Harper & Brothers, New York and London, 1946- pp- 


S- 




xv.-xvi. 


6 . Should Russia Share ih the Control or the Ruhr^ With 
Dr. Joad, Lord Vansitiart and Prof. Cole. Free If'orW, Jan. 1946, 

V. 1 1. pp. 

^ ^ *947 

/. Philosophy and Politics. National Rook League by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1947. 29 pp. Fourth Annual Leaure of the 
National Book League at Friends House, London, Oct. 23, 1946. 

Reprinted; in UnfofuUr Ettsp, Simon & Srhuaer, (950. pp. I'to. 

2. Still Time for Good Sense. V? The MAgovmf o\ the Ve/w, v. 1, 
Nov. 1947. pp. 56-63. 

The Faith of a Rationalist: No Supernatural Reasons 
Needed TO Make Men Kind. The Listener, London, 1946. 6 pp. 
Radio Address, B.B.C. 

Reprinted; Big BItK Book, Haldcman.Julius Company, Girard,, Kansas, 1947. 

.948 

Human Knowled<;b: Its Scope and LiMm. George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1948. $38 pp. Simon and Schuster, New York, 1948* 

524 PP- , ^ , 

Conwnn: Part One: The World of SriciKe. I. Individual and Social Knowi. 
edge. II. The Universe of Agronomy. III. The World of Vhytin. IV. 
logical Evolution. V. The Phy»jol««y of Scniation and Volition. VI. The 
Science of Mind. Part Twor tanguage. 1 , The Uw of Langoage. II. Often- 
live Definition. III. Proper Name-*. IV. Egocentric ParOfulan. V. SuipeniNa 
Reaction,: Knn^lvdge and Mkf VI. Siiftenre*. VIT. E.iornal Refeo-niv 
of Ideas and Beliefs. VIII. Troth; Elementary Foow. IX. Ugi«l WorO* 
and Falsehood. X. General Knowledge. XI. Fact, Belief, Truth, and Know - 
edge. Part Three; Seienee and Perception. I. Knowledge of F.etf and Knowl- 
edge of Uwi. n. Solipsism. III. Common-sen« 

Ea^nce. (.94O. V. Time in E.perience. VI. Spare in 
MiVd and Matter. Part Four: Srkntific Conrepts. I. Interpretation. - Min^ 
Vocabulark-s. Ilf. Stemiofr. IV. Strueti.r.- ami 
Time, Public and Private. VI. Spam in Cla«ica 

VIII. The Principle of Individuation. IX. • Tl,e cllculus of 

Ca»»l«y- Par. Pi«: P,ob,biIi.y, I. Ki.a. of Pro^b.l«r. 

Probabili.y. III. The “ Dc^rm of 

ba.h Frr,«ney Theory. V. KeymV. TVory of 

Cf.dibili.y, VII. Pfobabihiy and f" The P»»- 

lofereoce. I. Kind, of Koo-led^. . 1 - P-'-f J„tndin« 

laie of Natural K.nd. of of Li.o.rf.! af" )_ • . v,, |„iei«tion. 

Expefieoc. V. Ca»a 1 Line. VI ^.ura- and 
VIII- Analocy. IX. Summary of P».ola.e.. X. The L.m.u 
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?, HoWTOACHtfV'f U’ORLhCoVFRNMfMl. 7 V V. ;c M IT. 

6. 1948, X', «M» pp. 8. 

WH!TEH6.^r> ANft PtiNCIPU ^f ATM T M \1 K'A. VfiW, Apt. r948. 

S 7 >PP- 

4. Borfoom or Dchjm in a SclCNIlPIC WciRl.ii. S'^tiom 

Worltif V. 2, Au". 1948, pp. 1 4“ 1 6. 

5. WoRtu Govfrnmeht - Bv Force or Ci'N^fni? Thf \nv 

i/*W«'»Scpt. 4, 1948. V. XNxi, p. 8. 

1949 

/. Avtuorkt ANo thf rNi.|\iinMi. I.omlon, Oc.>r-:t A«.n A 
Unwift, Lid. NVw York, Sirrmn and f^liitsicr, JQ49. ras PP* ^ he 
Rekh Lfftufw uw B.H.C. U 194 K- 1949. Rcpniiud in Thr 
LiiUnt-r. 

Conrvnh. L Siirof <'iUc<iiin »ml N«iur> M. *h-mI ^04 

C«<fn.M.r,r III. IV Rol,* IV. Th.- < mmAm ..f 

a«d Human Nature. V. CWrol ami Initbtrv.' Ttujr Sjihinx VI. 

ImbvMuar and Serial Rrhu^. 

>. Valued in the Aii»mic A..r. TJir S<r H.illci StcwAci Lvctiirrv U 
1948- London, George Aflen & Unwin, Lid., 1949. pp. 81-104. 

Atomic ENER(;y and the PROBtEM' of Europe, tpth Cvsr, 
jAn. 1949, V. 145. pp. 39-4 Addre^ given Al the \V«8imm«er 
School, Nov. 20, 1948. Includes 9«»e«hiAs And Answers. 

4 * The Atom Bomb and the Prori fm* of Europe. Thr S'nv 

LraArr^ 1 a, J 949 , v. kwh. p. 6 . 

5 * Reply to Inquiry: Should U. N. Mbetincs Open With 
Prayer or Meditation? (/. M .Aug. 1949, v. 3, p. ,3. 

Teh Year* Since the War Bboan. Thr AVw Lr^drr, Sept, a, 
* 949 * «x*l. p. 6. 

7. On Ru»un Science. Tfu- Evrnmg AVWW, (England). Sepi. 

7. »949* 

A Guide For LivtKo in the Atomic Ac:i. (/. M ]Vcri 4 , Nov. 
» 949 > V.3.PP. 33.36. 

p. Exceptional Man. jffimti'u Mcnihly. Nov. 1949, y. 184. pp. 
52*56. 

^0. The Hioh Coft of Surviyal. TAm Wrrt (New York Herald 
Tribune). Dee. 1 8. 1949. pp. 5, ,2. 
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1950 

/. Unpppvlar Essays. L^ndftn, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd, New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1950. 228 pp. 

Consents: I. Philosophy and Polihrs (1947) II. Philosophy ior Laymen. Ill, 
TKe Future of Mankind. IV. Philosophy's Ulterior Motives (1937) V. The 
Superior Virtue of the Oppressed (*937) VI. On Bein? Modern* Minded, VII, 
An Outline of Intellectual Rubhish (1943) VIII. The Function of a Teacher 
(1940) IX. Ideas That Have Helped Mankind, (1946) X. Ideas That Have 
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